




» N the present volume is given a nariative of the chief events connected 
with one of the most formidable military Revolts on record These events 
— ^from the first display of insuboidmation in the beginning of 1857, 
to the issue of the Royal Proclamation in the later weeks of 1858 — ^form 
^ a scries full of the romance as well as the wretchedness of war . irrespective 
of tlic causes that may have led to them, or the reforms which they suggested. 
"The sudden rising of trained native soldiers in mutiny ; the slaughter of officers 
who to the last moment trusidd -thf^;; the sufferings of gently-nurtured 
women and children, while hurrying wildly ovdi'd^niiig sands and thiough thick 
jungles , and the heioism display^s^ amid unspeakable' miseries — all tended to give an 
extraordinary character to this outkreakf r !Kbr Is it less interesting to trace the 
opciations by which the difficulties were met The task was nothing less than that of 
suppressing insurgency among a native population of nearly two hundred million 
souls by a small number of Biitish soldieis and civilians, most of whom were at vast 
distances flora the chief region of disaffection, and were grievously deficient in means 
of transport. 


A chronicle of these events reveals also the striking differences between various 
parts of India Wliilc Behai, Oude, Rohilcund, the Doab, Bundelcund, Malwah, and 
Rajpootana were icnt with anarchy and plunged in misery, the rest of India was 
comparatively untouched Most important, too, is it to trace the influence of nation, 
caste, and creed. Wiy the Hindoos of the Brahmin and Rajpoot castes rebelled, while 
those of the lower castes remained faithful , why the Sikhs and Mussulmans of the 
Piinjaub shewed so little sympathy with the insurgents ; why the Hindoos of Bengal 
were so timidly quiet, and those of Hindostan so boldly violent , why the nativ<|| 
airaies of Madras and Bombay were so tranquil, when that of Bengal was so turbulent ? 
— weio questions which it behoved the government to solve, as clues to the character 
of the governed, and to the changes of discipline needed. It was a time that linmght 
into strong relief the peculiarities of the five chief classes of Europeans in India — 
Queen's soldiers. Company's soldiers. Company’s ‘covenanted' servants, ‘ uncovenanted’ 
serv’ants, and residents independent of the Company ; and it shewed how nobly these 
classes forgot their differences when the honour of the British name and the safety 
of India were imperiled. 
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The history of home affairs during, and in relation to, that period of struggle, has 
its own points of interest — shewing in what manner, amid the stormy conflicts of 
party, the nation responded to the call for military aid to India, for pecuniary aid to 
individual sufferers, and for a great change in the government of that country. 

Although the minor results of the Revolt may be visible to a much later date, it is 
considered that the month of November 1858 would furnish a convenient limit to the 
present nanative The government of India had by that time been changed, the 
change had been publicly proclaimed throughout the length and breadth of that 
empire , the Biitish anny in the east had been so largely augmented as to render the 
prospects of the insurgents hopeless j the rebel leaders were gradually tendering their 
submission, under the terms of the Royal Proclamation ; the skilled mutinous sepoys 
had m great proportion been stricken down by battle and privation; the military 
operations had become little more than a chasing of lawless marauders; and the 
armed men still at large were mostly dupes of designing loaders, or ruffians whose 
watchwords were pay and plunder rather than nationality or patnotism. 

The remaikablc Expeditions to Persia, China, and Japan are briefly noticed 
towards the close of the volume— on account of the links which connected them with 
the affairs of India, and of the aspect which they gave to the influence of England in 
the cast. 

Every endeavour has been madp, by a careful examination of available authorities, 
to render the nairativc a truthful one ^It is hoped that the errors are few in number, 
and that hasty expressions of opinion on disputed points have in general been avoided 
Tlie Work is quite distinct from the History of the Russian War, issued by the same 
Publisheis; yet may the two be icgardcd as companion volumes, relating to the affaiis 
of England in the cast — seeing that a few short months only elapsed between the close 
of the events of 1831-5-6 in Tuikey, Russia, and Asia Minor, and the commencement 
of those of 1856-7-8 in India, Persia, and China. 

G. D. 
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Mar 5 Goorkhas defeated Cade rebela at Kandoo Nuddee 
„ 10 Bose defeated rebel Bajah of Shagnrb. 

,r rr Boberts beaded tbe Bajpootana Field-force. 

II 11 Jung Babadoor joined Sir Cohn outside Lucknow, 
rr rr Sbowers defeated a body of rebels at Bab. 
n 16 Betuxn of tbe Guide Corps to Peshawar 
rr 17 Stuart captured Cbendaree from rebels 
n 21 Bose with Siege-army arrived before Jhansi. 
ft rr Lucknow finally conquered by British. 
ft 22 Millman repulsed by Azimghur rebels at Atrou ha 
n rr Boberts with Siege-army arrived before Kotah 
ri 25 Moncneff routed a body of Coles at Chuckerder- 
pore 

tf 26 Mr Disiaeli brought in India Bill No 2 
rr 29. Army of Oude broken up into separate columns 
If SO Boberts captured Kotah 
Apr. 1 Bose defeated Tanteea Topee outside Jbansi 
II 2 n captured Jhansi — Banee escaped 
II ft Kerr defeated Dmapoor rebels near Azimchur 

N If Death of Captain Sir William Peel at Cawnpore 

II 6 Seaton defeated Minpooree Bajah at Kankur 
II 7. East India Company protected against both 
India Bills 

II 12 House of Commons deteimined to proceed by 
Besolutions on India Bill 
ri 14 Disaster at Bhodamow under Walpole, 
rr If Death of Adrian Hope at Bhodamow 
ri 17 Bowcroft defeated rebels at Amorah 
ri II Jones defeated Bohilcund rebels at Nagul 
ri 18 Sir Cohn resumed operations from Cawnpoie. 
rr II Douglas defeated Koer Singh at Azimutguib. 

r It II II It II Muneer Khas. 

ri 19 Ellenborougli’s ' Seciet Dispatch’ written 
II 11 Whitlock took Banda^ and defeated Nawab. 

II 21 Le Grand’s disaster at Jugdispoie 

ri II Jones defeated Eohilcund rebels at Nageena 

11 It Koer Singh eluded Douglas, and crossed Ganges 

It 22 Walpole defeated rebels at Sirsa 

It 25 Jones recovered Mooradabad from Oude lebeh 

II II Sir Cohn reached Futteghur 

II 27 n It entered Bohilcund 

It 28 II 11 joined Walpole at Bamgunga 

II 30. .1 II entered Shahjehanpoor 

II ri Penny’s Column won Battle of Kukero^leo. 

It II Death of Penny at Kukerowlee. 

II II Mr Disraeh brought in 'Besolutions’ in House of 
Commons. 

May 3 Lugaid crossed Ganges in pursuit of Koer Singb 
II 8-11 Hall held fort of Shahjehanpoor against 
8000 rebels 

II 5. Sir Cohn defeated rebels outside Bareilly. 

II 7 ¥ n captured Bareilly — ^rebel leaders escaped. 

II ft Corps of Bengal European Cavalry detemuned on 
II 9 Lugard defeated Koer Singh at Jugdispore — Koer 
Singh killed. 

n w Bose marched in puisuit of Tanteea Topee and 
the Banee 

II 11. Bose defeated them at Koonch, 

II fi Jones relieved Hall at Shahjehanpoor. 

11 11 EUenborough resigned — Lord Stanley appointed 

to Board of Control 

II 12 Lugard defeated Ummer Singh near Jugdispore. 

II II Hope Grant defeated 16,000 Oude rebels at Sirsee 
n 1 4-21. Great debates in parliament, on Canning’s Pro- 
clamation and Ellenborough’s Dispatch 
!• 15 Jones attacked in great force at Shahjehanpoor 
II 15-23, Bose in fierce conflict with Tanteea Topee m 
and near Calpee. | 

w 17. Jung Bahadoor returned to Nepaul 

» 18 Sir Cohn repulsed rebels at Shahjehanpoor. i 

If 21 Light summer dothmg ordered for troops. 
f» 22 Coke joined Sir Cohn from Pileebheet I 

M 23 Bose captured Calpee— Tanteea Topee, Banee of 
Jhansi, and Nawab of Banda, fi^ towards 
GwaEor. I 

11 24. Incendiarism at | 

ff » Sir Cohn captured fort of Mohumdee. 


May 26 Bailway opened from Allahabad to Fuitebpoor. 

II 28. Sir Cohn returned to Futteghur from Bohilcund 
and Oude. 

n I Sir Cohn thanked his army for past services, 
n 30 Bebel leaders from Calpee arrived at Gwalior. 
June 1 Scindia defeated by Tanteea Topee and Calpee 
rebels. 

II 2 Bebels captured Gwalior — Scindia fled to Agra. 

II 4 Lugard defeated rebels in Jugdispore jungle, 
n 7 Lord Stanley resumed India debates in House of 
Commons ^ 

ri 9. Mabomed Hossein defeated at Amorah 
II 9-11 Moncrieff defeated rebels at Chuckerdeipore. 

II 13 Hope Grant defeated 16,000 rebels at Nawabgunge. 

II 15 The Moulvie killed in action at Powayne 

M 16 Bose arrived near Gwalior 

II 16-19 Great Battle in and near Gwalior 

w 17. Death of the Banee of Jhansi at Gwalior 

II II Loid Stanley brought in India Bill No 3 

fi >1 Canning’s reply to Ellcnborough’s Secret Dispatch, 

II 18 Mahomed Hossein defeated at Hurreah 

II 20 Bose recaptured Gwalior, and lemstated Scindia. 

If 21. Napier left Gwalior in pursuit of Tanteea Topee. 

II 23 East India Company’s objections to Bill No 3 
w 24 India Bill read second time in Commons 
n 29 Mr Manson murdered by Bajah of Nargoond 
End of month 30th and 31st Bombay N I formed, to con- 
tain faithful men from mutinous 21st and 
27th. 

N II Faithful men of mutinous 8d, 36th, and 61st 
Bengal N I, fuimed into a new regiment in 
Punjaiib 

July 2 Boberts with Bajpootana Field-force 1 each Jeypoor 
11 8 India Bill passed the Commons, 

n 9 N 11 read a first time in Lords 
II ri Tanteea Topee plundered Tonk — soon afterwaids 
driven out by Holmes 

II 12 Bajah of Nargoond hanged at Belgauin 

II 13 India Bill read second time in the Loids 

II 14-20 Berkeley captured several small forts in Oude. 

II 17 Battray captured rebel chiefs at Dehree 
II 21. Hope Grant set out from Lucknow to confront 
rebels 

n 23 Boberts left Tonk m pursuit of Tanteea Topee 
11 28 Hope Grant relieved Maun Singh from siege at 
Shahgunje 

II 29 Hope Giant enteied Fyzabad, and drove out 
rebeh* 

If 30 Cavanagh defeated a body of rebels in Mubiabad. 

11 31 India Bill passed the Louis 
I, 11 Outbreak of prisoners at Mymensmg 
Aug 1 Bundela rebels seized J aloun — expelled by Macduff 
II 2 India Bill (Act) received royal assent. 

II 3 Man Singh captured Paoree 
ri 7 Court of Directors elected seven members for new 
Council of India. 

II 8 Boberts defeated Tanteea Topee at Sunganeer. 

II 11 Parkes headed a column from Neemuch, to check 
Tanteea Topee 

11 12 Tanteea Topee checked at Marwar frontier, by 
Ennpoora force. 

If 13. Horsford retook Sultanpore from Oude rebels. 

11 II Carpenter defeated rebels near Kirwee 
II 14 Boberts defeated Tanteea Topee at Kattara. 

I, 20 Tanteea Topee crossed Cbumbul to Julra Patteen. 

II 23. Napier drove Man Singh out of Paoree 
It 25-29. Hope Grant fighting with Oude rebels outside 
Sultanpoor 

n 29*' Bndimin plot discovered at Gwalior, 
n 81. Disarmed 62d and 69th B N L mutinied at 
Moultan. 

II II Man Singh encamped at Sirsee, north of Goonah. 
Sept 1 Ashbumer defeated rebels near MahonL 
I, II Last day of E. I Company’s govemmg power 
II 2 New Council of India commenced its sittings, 
n 5. Napier defeated Man Smgh at Bujeepore. 
n 15. Michel defeated Tanteea Topee at Beora 
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Sept. 16-80. Ckmtinuous cliafie after Tanteea Topee, by 
Tarioiis British columns. 

Oct. 3-8 Dawson besieged by Oude rebels at Sundeela. 

„ 5 Eveleigh defeated rebels at Meeangunje. 

M 8 Barker and Dawson defeated rebels at Funuo. 

„ 19 Tanteea Topee defeated by Michel at Sindwah. 

„ 25 « w r» at Multlione 

f> 29. Beni Madhoo defeated at Foorwa. 
n 80 Mehndee Hossein defeated at Rufdergnnje 
w 31 Tanteea Topee crossed the Nerbudda. 

Jfov 1. Queen’s Froclamation issued. 

n u Sir Colin’s final plans laid. 

November. Gradual defeat and surrender of rebels in Oude 
and Behar 

fl Gradual defeat and sunender of rebels in 
Cential India 


(Sljjnts in ftrsiiT. 

1856 

(Summer) Fersia sent an army against Herat 
Aug 22 Orders received at Bombay to prepare fleet and 
army against Fersia 

Oct 22. East India Company protested against expense 
of Fersian Expedition 

n ri Orders received at Bombay for force to embark 
ri 26 Persians captured Herat 
Nov 1. Governor-general declaied wai againfst Fersia 
H 20. Outiam departed from England to command 
Fersian Expedition 

ti 26 Stalker left Bombay foi Persian Gulf 
Dec 7 Stalkei and 1st Division landed near Bushire 
n 10. H rr w captuied Busliire, 

1857 

Jan 30 Outram arrived at Bushire, with 2d Column. 

Feb 3 Debates in Failiament concerning Persia 
ri ti Outram maiched from Bushire to Bora'^joon 
u 9 Night-attack by Feisians at Khoosh-aub 
n 12 ^ Havelock arrii ed at Bushire 
Mar 4 Treaty of Peace between England and Feisia 
signed at Pans. 

It 14 Suicide of Stalker at Bushiie 
» 17 rt II Ethersey at Bushire 
n 19 Treaty of Peace ratified at London 
n 26 Outram defeated Persians at Mohamrah 
Apr 1 Rennie defeated Feisians at Ahuaz. 

II 5 News of the Treaty i cached Busline. 

It 14 Treaty ratified at Teheran 
May 9 Outram’ s aiiuy in Persia broken up 

n 12 ? Outinm and Havelock left Persia foi India 
(Autumn). Evacuation of Herat by the Persians, and 
consequent e\acuation of Persia by the 
Biitish 


in ^^inn anl) |aptt. 

1856 

Oct. 8 Affair of the Lorcha Aivoza near Canton. 

11 23-25 Seymour captured Forts in Canton river 
II 28, 29 Partial Bombardment of Canton. 

Nov 3 Yeb refused a personal conference 
II 6. Naval action with ]unks in Canton river 

n 8 Chinese employed fire-rafts against British ships 

H 26 British captured other Forts below Canton 
Dec 10. Bowrmg’s proceedings approved by home govern- 
ment 

• 11. Dispute at Nagasaki with Japanese authorities. 

1857. 

Jan 1-1 Attacks and counter-attacks in Canton river 
11 10 Bownng’s further proceedings approved 

ri 26 Japanese edict favourable to English ships 
Feb 3 Debates in parliament on Chinese affairs 
11 12 Partial destruction of Canton by the British 
II 24 Great debate in House of Lords on China 
Mar 3 House of Commons condemned Chinese Wai — 
Ministeis therefoie dissolved parliament 
Apr 6 War-junks destroyed in Canton iivei 
II 7 ^ Ashburnham left England for China. 

I. 21 Elgin left England for China 
^Liy 25. Attack on junks m Escape Creek. 

June 1 Attack on junks in Fatshan Cieek 
July (early) Elgin arrived at Hong-kong 

II (end) Elgin proceeded to confei vith Canning at 
Calcutta. 

Sept 9 Elliot made reconnaissance of Chinese junk-fleet. 
Dec 12 Elgin sent formal demands on Yeh 

ri 24 On Yeh’s refusal, Elgin resolved on stem measures. 
I, 28-31 Cannonading and fighting around Canton. 

II 31. British captured all the defences of Canton, 

1858. 

Jan 5 Paikes captured Commissioner Yeli 

II 9 Provisional government established at Canton. 
Feb 10 Blockade of Canton river ended 
Mai. (end) Elgin proceeded to Shang-hae 
Apr. 24 Elgin sent his demands to the emperor at Pekin. 

II 30 Empeior appointed a plenipotentiary 
May 20 Negotiations failing, Elgin resumed hostilities 
II II Forts on the Pei-ho destroyed by English 
J une 3 Straubenzee encountered Chinese outside Cairton 
II 26 Elgin signed Treaty with China at Tien-sing. 

J uly 6 11 returned to Shang-hae 

Aug 3 II went to Nagasaki in Japan. 

II 11 Nanitow punished for breach of flag of tmoe. 
fl 16 Elgin arrived at Jedo 
II 26 r, signed Treaty with .Japan at Jedo 
Sept & Oct Gradual settlement of details of Chinese tariff. 




CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. ' 


in |nMa. 

1857. 

Jd-n 22 Cartridge disturbances began at Dumdum. 

Feb. 6 M grievances inquired into at Barrackpore 
H 11 Geneial Hearsey warned government of disafifection 
ri 26 19t}i Bengal N I riotous at Berhampore 
Mar 26 Cartndge disturbances at Umballa. 

ir 27 Proclamation explaining Caitridge question, 
n 29 84tb B N I iiotous at Bariackpore 

•t 31 19tb B N I disbanded and dismissed. 

Api 24 Cartndge disturbances at Meerut. 

May 1 H ri Lucknow 

ri 3. 7th Oude Infantry mutinied at Lucknow. 
n 5 34th B N I disbanded and dismissed 

ff 9 3d B N C punished at Meerut 

ft 10 Commencement op the Great Revolt at Meerut. 
If fi Tioops in Company’s pay on this day— 38,000 
Europeans, 200,000 Natives 

ri 11 Meerut mutineers (11th and 20th B N I, and 
3d B N C ) marched to Delhi 
rt ft 38th, 54th, and 74th B N I , mutinied at Delhi 
n 13 16th, 26th, and 49th B N I, and 8th B N C, 
disarmed at Meean Meer near Lahore 
rr 14 General Anson departed from Simla, to head 
troops 

P 16 B N Sappers and Miners mutinied at Meerut 
ti 17 25th B N I noious at Calcutta 
ft 19 Anson’s Proclamation concermng cartridges 
ff 20 55th B N 1 mutinied at Murdan. 

» « 9th B N I. M ri Allygurh and vicinity 

ff 21. First siege-column left Umballa foi Delhi 
ft ft Europeans at Cawnpore began their intrenchment 
If 22 24th, 27th, and 51st B N I , with 5th B N C , 
disarmed at Peshawur. 

n 24 Colvin’s proclamation — disapproved by Viscount 
Canning 

n n Portion of Gwalior Horse mutinied at Hattrass. 

If ff General Anson left Umballa for Delhi, 

ri 27 ff If died at EumauL 
If II Wilson’s Field-force left Meerut for Delhi 
w 28 Reed succeeded Anson pinvisionally 
» ff 15th and 30th B N I mutinied at Nuseerabad 
If 30 Portions of 13th, 48th, and 71st B N. I , with 7th 
N C , mutuued at Lucknow 

» n Wilson defeated Delhi rebels at Ghazeeoodeen 
Nuggur. 

B 31. Wilson defeated Delhi rebels, near the Hindoun. 
w ff Barnard Kumaul to command army against 
Delhi 

tt p 28th B N. I mutinied at Shahjehanpoor. 

June 1. 44th and 67th B N. L disarmed at Agra* 

2 K 


June 3 17th B, N I mutinied at Azimghur 

w If 41st B N I, 9th and 10th Oude Irreg I, and 

2d Oude Mil Police, mutinied at Sectapoor 
ff ff 29th B N I mutinied at Moomdabad 
n If 72d B N I, and a wing of 1st B N C, mutinied 
at Neemuch 

If 4 37th B N. 1 , 13th Irreg C , and Loodianah Sikhs, 
mutinied at Benares 

ff II 12th B N I, and 14th Irreg C, mutinied at 
Jhansi 

ff 5 1st, 53d, and 56th B N I, and 2d B N C, muti- 
nied at Cawnpore 

ff II Wing of Loodianah Sikhs mutinied at Jounpoor 
fi 6 Barnard and Wilson joined foices at Bhagput. 
fi ff 6th B N I mutinied at Allahabad 
Ff rr ? Humanah Battalion mutinied at Hansi 
ff ff * Bhurtpore Levies mutinied at Bhurtpoie 
If 7 36th and 61st B N I , and 6th B. C, mutinied at 
Jullundur 

ff 8 22d B N I , and 6th Oude I , mutinied at Fyzabad 
fi It ? Massacre ot Europeans at Jhansi 
ff ff Barnard defeated Delhi rebels at Badulla Serai 

If ff n arrived vith siege-army before Delhi, 

ri 9 15th Irreg C mutinied at Sultanporc 
ff If Europeans dnven from Futtehpoor by rebels 
ff 10. 1st Oude Irreg I mutinied at Per&hadeepore 
rr rr Wing of 12th B N. I , and 14th Irreg C , mutinied 
at Nowgong 

u II ? Europeans driven from Neemuch by rebels, 
ff 11 Neill relieved Allahabad from the rebels 
rr If 60th B N I mutinied at Bohtuk 
ri 12 First boat-party from Futteghur massacred by 
Nena Sahib 

rr 13. Press * Gagging’ Act passed at Calcutta. 

If rr 45th and 57th B N I mutinied at Ferozpore 
If 14 43d and 70th B N I and 2d N C disarmed at 
Barrackpore 

n H Gwalior Contingent mutinied at Gwalior 
rr 15 King of Oude under surveillance at Calcutta 
ft 18 10th B N I mutiuied at Futteghur 
ff 19 Defeat of Nuseerabad rebels outside Delhi 
If 23. Nagpoor Irreg C disarmed at Nagpoor. 

If ff Severe Battle outside DelhL 
If 26. 88d and 35th B N I disarmed at Phillour. 
rr 27* First ne^s of the Revolt reached England, 
ff If Boat-massacre at Cawnpore, by Nena Sahib 
rr 30. Disastrous Battle of Chinhut, near Lucknow 
rr If 4th Irreg C mutinied at Mozuffemugger. 
ff ff Europeans at Saugor intrench themselves in foit 
July 1. If dnven out of Indore. 

If If 23d B N 1. mutinied at Mhow. 
rr rr Siege of Europeans in Lucknow began, 
ff 2. Severe Battle outside Delhi* 
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July 2 Rohilcund mutineers entered Delhi. 

ri 8. Mussulman Conspiracy discovered at Patna 
n 4 Death of Sir H. Lawrence at Lucknow 
rr n Kotah Contingent mutinied at Agra, 
ri 5. Death of Sii H Barnard outside Delhi 
n V Beed took command of siege-army 
V » Disastrous Battle of Shahgunje, near Agra 
•r 7 14th B N I mutinied at Jelum 

„ v 58th B N I disarmed at Rawul Pindee 

n n Havelock’s column left Allahabad for Cawnpore. 
ri w 42d B N I , and 3d Irreg C , mutinied at Saugor 
tr 9. 46th B N I , and 9th C , mutinied at Sealkote 
II 11. Second boat-party from Futt^hur arrived at 
Bithoor. 

ti 12 Nicholson defeated Sealkote mutineers 
11 II Havelock defeated rebels at Futtehpoor 
ti If Sir Colin Campbell left England for India. 

II 14 Severe Battle outside Delhi. 

II 15 Havelock defeated rebels at Aong. 
ri II 11 »f n Pandoo Nuddee 

II n Massacie at Cawnpore, by Nena Sahib 
II 16 Havelock defeated Nena Sahib at Aherwa 
;i 17. Ff entered Cawnpore victoriously 

PI w fi defeated Nena Sahib near Bithoor 

II II Heed resigned command before Delhi — Wilson 
succeeded 

It 20 Fierce Attack by rebels on Lucknow Gainson 
II 24. 12th Irreg C. mutinied at Segowlie. 

II 25 Havelock crossed Ganges into Oude 
II n 7th, 8th, and 40th B. N. I mutinied at Dinapoor 
PI 26. Nearly 6000 persons shelteied in Agra Foii^ of 
whom 2000 children 

II 27 Mr Wake’s defence of Arrah commenced 
II 29 26th B N I mutinied at Lahoie. 

II II Havelock defeated rebels at Onao 
II II If If M Busherutgunje 
II 30. Captain Dunbar’s disaster at Arrah 
If 31 Bamgurh Infantry mutinied at Bamgurh 
II II Siege-army before Delhi = 6918 effectives, and 
1116 sick and wounded. 

Aug 1. 63d B.N.I. and 11th Irreg. C disarmed at 
Berhampore 

If n Severe Battle outside Delhi 
n 11 27th Bombay N, I mutinied at Kolapore 

n 2. Vincent Eyre defeated Koer Singh near Arrah. 

II 8 59th B N I disarmed at Umntsir. 

II II Nicholson arrived with his Column at Delhi 
II 10 Severe Battle outside Delhi, 
pf 12 Havelock’s second victory at Busherutgunje 
PI If Vincent Eyre defeated Koer Singh at Jugdispore 
It 13 Havelock retreated across Ganges to Caw npoie 
PI 14, 5th Irreg. C mutinied at Berhampore 
II 15-18 Hodson defeated rebels outside Delhi. 

If 16. Havelock defeated Nena Sahib at Bithoor. 
ft 20 Fierce attack by the rebels on Lucknow Residency 
PI 22 Jhodpore Legion mutinied at Eimpoora. 

PI 24 Montgomery defeated rebels at Allygurh 
PI 25. Nicholson won Battle of Nujuffghur near Delhi 
p fp Meeting in London at the Mansion-house, to 
establish Indian Mutiny Relief Fund 
n 28 51st B N. I mutinied at Peshawur. 

Sep. 5. Outram’s Column left Allahabad for Cawnpore. 

II «i Fierce attack by rebels on Lucknow Residency 
II 7 Indore mutineers captured Dholpore. 
n II Siege-army before Delhi = 13,000 men. 

IP 9 Mr Colvin died at Agra, 
n 11 Cannonading of Delhi commenced 
II It Viscount Eyre defeated rebels at Koondun Puttee 
It 14. Delhi entered by storm— death of Nicholson 
It 15-20. Gradual Conquest of Delhi city and fortifica- 
tions. 

ft n Outram joined Havelock and Neill at Cawmpore. 
ft 16. 60th B N. 1 mutinied at Nagode. 
ft 18 52d B. N L mutmied at Jubbulpoor 
It 19. Outram and Havelock crossed Ganges into Oude. 
ft 20. Goorkhas defeated rebels at Mundoiee. 
n 21. Hodson captured King and Princes of Delhi. 


Sep. 23 Outram and Havelock captured the Alum Bagh. 
ft 25. II IP entered LucknowResidency. 

II If Death of Neill at Lucknow, 
ri 27. Outram and Havelock besieged in Residency 
II 28 Greathed defeated Delhi rel^ls at Bolundshuhur. 
Oct 3. Peel’s Naval Brigade arrived at Allahabad 
II 5. Greathed defeated Delhi rebels at Allygurh. 

II 9 82d B N L mutinied at Deoghur. 

11 10 Greathed defeated Indore rebels near Agra. 

-I 15 Gwalior Contingent took the field, as a rebel army. 
.1 If Rajah of Kotah’s troops mutinied 
II 19 Greathed and Hope Grant retook Minpooree 
II 26. II If 11 arrived at Cawnpore 

II 28 Sir Cohn Campbell started from Calcutta, foi 
scene of hostilities 

Nov 1 Peel’s Naval Bngade defeated rebels at Kudjna. 

PI 9 Mr Cavanagh’s adventure at Lucknow. 

II II Europeans besieged in Fort of Neemuch 

II II Sir Cohn Campbell crossed Ganges into Oude 

<1 12. PI fi captured Jelalabad Fort 

If 14-17 II II fought his way into Lucknow. 

II 18 Wing of 34th B N I mutinied at Chittagong 

.1 20 * 73d B N I mutinied at Dacca. 

II 23 British evacuated Lucknow 

II 24 Stuart defeated Bundela rebels near Mundesoor 

If 25 Death of Havelock, outside Lucknow. 

II 27, 28 Windham beaten by Gwalior rebels near 
Cawnpore. 

II 29 Lucknow Garrison recross Ganges to Cawnpore 
Dec 6 Sir Colin defeated 25,000 rebels at Cawnpore. 

II 9 Hope Grant defeated rebels at Serai Ghfit 
II 14-17 Seaton defeated rebels in Minpooree district 
-I 19 Government announced to East India Company 
an approaching change in Company’s powers 
,1 28 Osborne reconquered Myheie from Bundela rebels. 
II 30 Wood defeated rebels near Sumbhulpore 
If 31. East India Company protested against the pro- 
posed legislation for India 

1858 

Jan. 1 Bareilly mutmeeis defeated at Huldwanee. 

If 3 Sir Cohn Campbell arrived at Futteghur 
11 6 Jung Bahadoor and his Goorliha army entered 

Goruckpore 

II II Raines defeated a body of rebels at Rowah 
12 Outram defeated 30,000 rebels outside Alum Bagh 
I 27 Adrian Hope defeated rebels at Shumshabad. 

I 11 Trial of the King of Delhi commenced. 

II 28 East India Company petitioned Parliament against 

government proceedmgs 

Feb 3 Rose liberated the Europeans at Saugor 

II 4 Sir Cohn returned to Cawnpore from Futteghui. 

II If MaxweU repulsed Gwalior rebels at Chowra 
>1 9 Sir Cohn and Canning met at Allahabad 

II II Delhi and Meerut divisions placed under Punjaub 
government 

If 10 M'Cdusland repulsed Bareilly rebbls at Sunda. 

« 11 Great convoy of women and children left Agra 
II 12 Lord Palmerston brought in India Bill No 1 
If 12-18 Debates thereon — ^government majority, 318 
to 173. 

II 19. Franks defeated Bunda Hossein at Chundah 
II fi II 11 Mahomed Hossein at Humeer- 
pooi. 

•I 20. Palmerston Ministry resigned. 

If 21 Derby Ministry formed — Lord Ellenboiough at 
the India Board. 

II n Outram repulsed 20,000 rebels at Alum Bagh 
•r 23 Hope Grant took Meeangunje from Oude rebels, 
n 26 Goorkhas captured fort of Mobarukhpoor in Oude. 

•I 28 Sir Cohn crossed Ganges, to head his army. 

Mar. 2 Sir Cohn advanced to the Alum Bagh 
II 2-21 Gradual conquest of Lucktfow from rebels 
n 8 Viscount Canni^B Proclamation to the Oudians. 

M 4. Rose defeated Bundelas at Mudenpore Pass. 

1 5. Roweroft repulsed 12,000 rebels at Goruckpore. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

INDIA IN 1 856 : A BETROSPECT. 


CARCBLY had England 
recovered from the excite- 
ment attendant on the war 
with Kussia , scarcely had 
she counted the cost, pro- 
vided for the expenditure, 
reprobated the blunder- 
ings, mourned over the 
sufferings ; scarcely had 
she struck a balance be- 
tween the mortifying in- 
capacity of some of her 
istian heroism of others — 
when she was called upon anew to unsheath 


the sword, and to wage vrar, not against an 
autocrat on this side of the Caspian, but against 
some of the most ancient nations in the world. 
Within a felt months, almost within a few 
weeks, China, Persia, and India appeared in 
battle-array against her — ^they being the injurers 
or the injured, according to the bias of men’s 
judgments on the matter. It may almost be 
said that five hundred millions of human beings 
became her enemies at once : there are at 
the veiy least this number of inhabitants in 
the three great Asiatic empires ; mid against all, 
proclamations were issued and armaments fitted 
out. Whether the people, the sided ftmiiz*' 
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wi& her or with their own rulers, is a question 
that must be settled in relation to each of those 
empires separately; but true it is that the small 
army of England was called upon suddenly to 
render services in Asia^ so many and vaned, 
in regions so widely separated, and so far distant 
from home, that a power of mobility scarcely 
less than ubiquity, aided by a strength of 
endurance almost more than mortal— could have 
brought that small force up to a level with the 
duties reqmred of it. Considering how small a 
space a month is in the life of a nation, we may 
indeed say that this great Oriental outbreak was 
nearly simultaneous m the three regions of Asia. 
It was in October 1856 that the long-continued 
bickerings between the British and the Chinese at 
Canton broke out into a flame, and led to the 
despatch of mihtary and naval forces from England. 
It was while the British admiral was actually 
engaged in bombarding Canton that the governor- 
general of India^ acting as viceroy of the Queen 
of England, declared war against the Shah of 
Persia for an infringement of treaty relating to 
the city of Herat. And lastly, it was while two 
British armaments were engaged m those two 
regions of warfare, that disobedience and disband- 
ing began in India, the initial steps to the most 
formidable military Revolt^ perhaps, the world has 
ever seen. 

The theologian sees, or thinks he sees, the finger 
of Hod, the avenging rod of an All-ruling Frovi- 
denoe, in these scenes of blood-shedding* a punish- 
ment on England ibr not having Christianised the 
natives of the East to the full extent of her power. 
The soldier insists that, as we gained our influence 
m the East mainly by the sword, by the sword we 
must keep it: permitting no disobedience to our 
military rule, but at the same time offending as 
little as possible against the prejudices of faith 
and caste among the natives The politician 
smitten with Russo-phobia, deeply imbued with 
the notion, whether well or ill founded, that 
the Muscovite aims at universal dominion in 
Europe and Asia, seeks for evidences of the czar’s 
intrigues at Pekin, Teheran, and Delhi. The 
partisan, thinking more of the ms and outs of 
official life, than of Asia, points triumphantly to 
the dogma that if Ins party had been in power, no 
one of these three Oriental wars would have 
come upon England. The merchant, believing 
that individual interest lies at the bottom of 
all national welfare, tells us that railways and 
cotton plantations would be better for India than 
military stations; and that diplomatic piques 
at Canton and at Teheran ought not to be 
allowed to drive us into hostility with nations 
who might be advantageous customers for our 
wares. But while the theologian, the soldier, the 
politician, the partisan, and the merchant are thus 
rushing to a demonstration, each of his favourite 
^eoiy, without waitmg for the evidence which 
cam by degrees be ooRected, England, as a 
nation, has had to bear up agidnst the storm as 


best she could. Not even one ^ort twelvemonth 
oi peace was vouchsafed to her. The same year, 
1856, that marked the closing scenes of one war, 
witnessed the commencement of two others, 
while the materials for a fourth war were at the 
same time fermenting, unknown to those whose 
duty it was to watch symptoms. 

Few things in the history of our empire are 
more astonishing than the social explosion in 
India, taken in connection with the positive 
declarations of official men. Historical parallels 
have often been pointed out, striking and instruc- 
tive ; but here we have a historical contradiction. 
At the time when the plenipotentiaries of seven 
European empires and kingdoms were discussing 
at Paris the bases for a European peace, the 
Marquis of Dalhousie was penning an account of 
India, m the state to which Britain had brought 
it. A statesman of high ability, and of unques- 
tioned earnestness of purpose, be evidently felt a 
pride in the work he had achieved as governor- 
general of India; he thought he had laid the 
foundation for a great fixture; and he claimed 
credit for England, not only in respect to what she 
had done, hut also for the motives that had 
dictated her Indian policy. It was m the early 
part of 1848 that this nobleman went out to the 
East ; it was in 1856 that he yielded the reins of 
power to Viscount Canning ; and shortly before his 
departure from Calcutta he wrote a minute or 
narrative, formally addressed to the Bast India 
Company, but intended for his fellow-countrymen 
at large, giving an account of his stewardship 
Rememl^ring that that minute was written in 
March 1856, and that the Revolt commenced in 
January 1^7, it becomes very important to 
know, from the lips or the pen of the marquis 
hims^, what be believed to be the actual con- 
dition of the Anglo-Indian Empire when he left 
it. The document in question is worth more, 
for our present purpose, than any formal history 
or description of India; for it shews not only 
the sum-total of power and prosperity in 1848, 
but the additions made to that sum year after 
year till 1856 A parliamentary paper of fifty 
folio pages need not and cannot be reproduced 
here, but its substance may be rendered intel- 
ligible in a few paragraphs This we will attempt 
at once, as a pecuharly fitting introduction to the 
main object of the present work , for it shews how 
little the Revolt was expected by him who was 
regarded as the centre of knowledge and influence 
in India. The marqms said . ‘ The time has nearly 
come when my admmistration of the government 
of India, prolonged through more than eight years, 
wiU reach its final close It would seem &at some 
few hours may be profitably devoted to a short 
review of those eventful years ; not for the purpose 
of justifying disputed measures, or of setting forth 
a retrospective defence of the policy which may, 
on every several occasion, have been adopted ; but 
for the pmpose of recalling the pohtical events 
that have occurred, the measure that have been 
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takes, and the progress that has been made^ during 
the career of the administration which is about to 
dose I enter on that review with the single hope 
that the Honourable Court of Directors may derive 
from the retrospect some degree of satisfaction 
with the past, and a stzU larger measure of encourage- 
ment for the future^ The words we have italicised 
are very remarkable, read by the light so soon and 
so calamitously to be afforded. 

The mmute first passes m review the proceed- 
ings of the Indian government with the inde- 
pendent native states, both east and west of the 
Ganges. How httle our public men are able to 
foretell the course of political events in the East, is 
shewn by the very first paragraph of the govemor- 
generaVs narrative ‘ When I sailed from England 
in the winter of 1847, to assume the government 
of India, there prevailed a universal conviction 
among public men at home that permanent peace 
had at length been secured in the East. Before 
the summer came, we were already involved in 
the second Sikh war.* Be it observed that public 
men at home are here adverted to * of what were 
the opinions of public men in India, the Enghsh 
nation was not kept sufficiently informed There 
had been British officers murdered at Moultan, 
there was a rebelhon of the Dewan Moolraj 
against the recognised sovereign of Lahore ; but 
the renewal of war is attributed mainly to the 
‘spirit of the whole Sikh people, which was 
inflamed by the bitterest animosity against us; 
when chief after chief deserted our cause, until 
nearly their whole army, led by sirdars who had 
signed the treaties, and by members of the Council 
of Regency itself, was openly arrayed against 
us,’ and when the Sikhs even joined with the 
Afghans against us. It was not a mere hostile 
prince, it was a hostile nation that confronted 
us; and the Indian government, whether wisely 
or not, declared war, put forth its power, main- 
tained a long campaign, defeated and subdued 
the Sikhs, drove back the insurgent Afghans, and 
ended by annexing the Punjaub to the British 
temtories Scarcely had the Anglo-Indian armies 
been relieved from these onerous duties, when 
war called them to the regions beyond the Ganges. 
Certain British traders in the port of Rangoon had 
been subjected to gross outrage by the officers 
of the King of Ava, in violation of a pre-existing 
treaty; and the Marquis of Dalhousie, acting 
on a high-sounding dictum of Lord Wellesley, 
that *an insult offered to the British flag at the 
mouth of the Ganges should be resented as promptly 
md as fully as an insult offered at the mouth of 
the Thames,* resolved to punish the king for those 
insults That monarch was ^arrogant and over- 
bearing’ — qualities much disapproved, where not 
shewn by the Company’s servants themselves ; he 
violated treaties, insulted our traders, worried our 
mvoys, and drove away our commercial agent at 
Rangoon ; and as the government of India ‘ could 
lever, consistentiy with its own safety, permit 
tself to stmd foT a an^e day in ap attitude of 
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inlbriorify towards a native power^ and least of ail 
towardstbecourt of Ava^ warwasdedareA Alter 
some riiarp fighting, the Mngdmn of Pegu was 
taken and annexed, * in order that the goTemment 
of India might hold from the Bunnan state both 
I adequate compensation for past injury, and the 
I best security against future danger. .... A sense 
of inferiority has penetrated at last to the oonvie- 
tions of the nation ; the Burman court and the 
Bunnan people ahke have shewn that they now 
dread our power ; and tn that dread ts the only retd 
seeurtty toe can ever have^ or ever could have had, for 
stable peace with the Burman &ate^ These words 
are at once boastful and saddening; but the 
notions conveyed, of 'sense of inferionty* and 
'dread of poAver,* are thoroughly Asiatic, and as 
such we must accept them. Another independent 
state, Nepaul, on the northern frontier of India, 
remained faithful during the eight years of the 
Dalhousie administration ; it carried on a war of 
its own against Tibet, but it was friendly to 
England, and sent a be-jewelled ambassador, Jung 
Bahadoor, to visit the island Queen. The moun- 
tain region of Cashmere, stolen as it were from the 
Himalaya, was under an independent chieftain. 
Maharajah Gholab Sing, who, when he visited the 
Marquis of Dalhousie at Wuzeerabad, caught the 
vice-regal robe in his hand and said : ' Thus I 
grasp the skirts of the British government, and 1 
will never let go my hold ’ The governor-general 
expresses a belief that Gholab Sing ‘will never 
depart from his submissive policy as long as he 
lives;’ while Gholab’s son and anticipated suc- 
cessor, Meean Rumbeer Sing, is spoken of as one 
who will never give 'any cause of offence to a 
powerful neighbour, which he well knows can 
crush him at will.’ The Khan of Khelat, near the 
Avestem frontier, Avas brought into close relation- 
ship, insomuch that he became 'tbe fnend of 
our friends, and the enemy of our enemies,’ and 
engaged to give us temporary possession of such 
military stations within his territory as we might 
at any time require for purposes of defence. At 
the extreme north-west of our Indian Empire, the 
Afghans, with whom we had fought such terrible 
battles during the Auckland and Ellenborough 
administrations of Indian affairs, had again been 
brought into friendly relations ; the chief prince 
among them, Dost Mohammed Khan of Cabool, 
had been made to see that England was likely to 
be his best friend, and 'had already shevm that 
he regards English friendship as a tower of 
I strength.’ 

Thus the governor-general, in adverting to inde- 
pendent states, announced that he had conquered 
and annexed the Funjaub and Pegu; whik he 
had strengthened the bonds of amily with NepwA 
Cashmere, Khelat, and Cabool — amity almost 
degraded to abject servility, if the protesta^OBS 
of some of the chieftains were to be believed. 

Having disposed of the independent stately ^ 
marquis directed attention to the rriati^B coEhi^iy 
between the Britirii govsimme&t and pintoM 
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or semi-independent states, of 'vrhich there are 
many more than those really independent. The 
kingdom of Nagpoor became Bntish temtory by 
simple lapse, ^in the absence of all legal heirs.’ In 
bygone years the British put down one rajah and 
set up another ; and when this latter died, without 
a son real or adopted, or any male descendant of 
the original royal stock, ‘the British government 
refused to bestow the territory in free gift upon 
a stranger, and wisely incorporated it with its own 
dominions’ — a mode of acquiring territory very 
prevalent in our Eastern Empire The King of 
Oude, another protected sovereign, having broken 
his engagements with the Company in certain 
instances, his state was treated like Nagpoor, and 
added to British India. Satara lost its rajah in 
1849, and as no male heir was then living, that 
small state shared the fate of the laiger Oude it 
was made British Jhansi, a still smaller territors^, 
changed owners in an exactly similar way. The 
Nizam of Hyderabad, owing to the Company a 
sum of money which he was unable or unwilling to 
pay, and being in other ways under the Company’s 
wrath, agreed in 1853 to give up Berar and other 
provinces to the exclusive sovereignty of the 
British. Early m 1848 the Rajah of Ungool, a 
petty chieftain in the Jungle Neehals, resisted the 
authority of the government , his ra] was taken 
from him, and he died m exile The Ra^ah of 
Sikim, a hill-chieftam on the borders of Nepaul, 
‘ had the audacity ’ to seize a Company’s official at 
Darjelmg ; as a punishment, all the territories he 
possessed within the plains were confiscated and 
annexed. In Sinde, Meer Ah Morad of Khyrpore, 
having involved himself in an act of forgery 
concerning the ownership of territory, ‘ the lands 
were taken from him, and his power and influence 
were reduced to insignificance’ The Nawab 
Nazim of Bengal having committed a murder by 
bastinado, ‘his highness’s peculiar jurisdiction and 
legal exemption were taken away from him , and 
he was subjected to the disgrace of losing a large 
portion of the salute of honour which he had 
previously received ’ The Nawab of the Carnatic 
died suddenly in 1855 , and as he left no male 
heir, and his relations lived very disreputably, the 
title of nawab ‘was placed in abeyance ’ that 
IS, the Carnatic was made British territory, and 
the several members of the nawab’s family were 
pensioned off. About the same time, the Rajah 
of Tanjore died, in like manner without male issue 
bearing his name ; and the same process was 
adopted there as in the Carnatic — sovereign power 
was assumed by the Company, and the ex-royal 
family was pensioned off 
Counting up his treasures, the governor-general 
was certainly enabled to announce a most extra- 
ordihaiy accession of territory dunng the years 
1848 to 1856. The Punjaub, Pegu, Nagpoor, Oude, 
Satara^ Jhansi, Berar, Ungool, Darjehng, Khyrpore, 
Carnatic, and Tanjore, all became British for 
the first time, or else had the hnks which bound 
Hiem to England brought closer. While, on the 


one hand, it must be admitted that the grounds 
or excuses for annexation would be deemed 
very slight in any country but India ; so, on the 
other, there can be no doubt that the Marquis of 
Dalhousie, and the directors with whom he was 
actmg, believed that these annexing processes 
were essential to the maintenance of British 
power in the East. He takes credit to his govern- 
ment for having settled certain family quarrels 
among the petty royalties of Gujerat, Buhawalpore, 
Jummoo, and Mumdote, without paying itself for 
its services . as if it were a virtue to abstain from 
annexation at such times The mention made of 
Delhi must be given in the governor-general’s own 
words, to shew how much the descendant of the 
once mighty Mogul was regarded as a mere puppet 
— ^yet maintaining a certain hold on the reverence 
of the people, as was destined to be shewn in a 
series of events little anticipated by the writer of 
the minute. ‘Seven years ago the heir-appaient 
to the King of Delhi died. He was the last of 
the race who had been bom m the purple The 
Couit of Directors was accordingly advised to 
decline to recognise any other heir-apparent, 
and to permit the kingly title to fall into abej^- 
ance upon the death of the present king, 
w^ho even then -was a very aged man. The 
Honourable Court accoidingly conveyed to the 
government of India author'dy to terminoite the 
dynasty of Ttmour, whenever the reigning king 
should die But as it w’^as found that, although the 
Honourable Court had consented to the measure, 
it had given its consent with great reluctance, I 
abstained fiom making use of the authority which 
had been given to me The grandson of the king 
was recognised as heir-apparent , but only on 
condition that he should quit the palace in Delhi 
m Older to leside in the palace at the Kootub; 
and that he should, as king, receive the governor- 
general of India at all times on terms of perfect 
equality^ How strange do these words sound < A 
boaixi of London mei chants sitting m a room in 
Leadenhall Street, giving ‘authority to terminate 
the dynasty of Timour ; ’ and then, as a gracious 
condescension, permitting the representative of 
that dynasty to be on terms of ‘perfect equality’ 
with whomsoever may be the chief representative 
of the Company m India. 

The Marquis of Dalhousie pointed to the revenues 
derivable from the newly annexed territories as 
among the many justifications for his line of policy. 
He shewed that four millions sterhng were added 
to the annual income of the Anglo-Indian Empire 
by the acquisition of the Punjaub, Pegu, Nagpoor, 
Oude, Satara, Jhansi, and Berar — ^mcreasing the 
total revenue from about twenty-six milhons in 
1848 to above thirty millions in 1856. 

The extreme importance of this official docu- 
ment lying in the evidence it affords how httle 
dread was felt m 1866 of any approaching out- 
break, wre proceed writh the governor-general’s 
narrative of the augmentation and stabihty of 
British power in the Easl^ power of which he was 
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eTidentlj proud — ^presentiug, of course^ as a mere 
outHn^ that which his lordship fills up in more 
detail 

Credit is claimed in the minute for the im- 
proved administrative organisation both of the 
old and of the newlj acquired territories Able 
men were selected to administer government in the 
PuDjaub ; and so well did they fulfil their duties 
that internal peace was secured, violent crime 
repressed, the penal law duly enforced, pnson- 
disciphne maintained, civil justice admmistered, 
taxation fixed, collection of revenue rendered just, 
commerce set free, agiiculturc fostered, national 
resources developed, and future improvements 
planned Not only did the marquis assert this, 
but there is a general concurrence of opinion that 
the Punjaub fell into fortunate hands when its 
administration came to be provided for. In Pegu 
the admmistration, less brilliant than in the Pun- 
jaub, IS nevertheless represented as being sound 
in principle , tranquillity was restored ; efiective 
police had secured the safety of all; trade was 
inci eased and increasing , a fair levenue was I 
derived from light taxation ; ‘ the people, lightly 
taxed and piospcrous, are highly contented with 
our inile , ’ and, when population has increased, 

‘ Pegu will equal Bengal in fertility of production, 
and surpass it m every other respect * At Nagpoor 
the assumption of supreme authority by Britain 
was ‘ hailed with lively satisfaction by the whole 
population of the province , * no additional soldier 
had been introduced thither; the civil adminis- 
tration was introduced everywhere , the native 
army was partly embodied and disciplined in 
British pay, and partly discharged either with 
pensions or gratuities. In short, ‘perfect con- 
tentment and quiet prevail ; beyond the palace 
walls not a muimur has been heard, and m no 
Single instance throughout the districts has the 
public peace been disturbed’ In Berar, we are 
told, the same phenomena were observed ; as soon 
as the cession was made, our numerous disputes 
with the nizam ended , the civil administration 
was brought into working order ; crime, especially 
the violent crime of dacoUee (gang-robbeiy without 
murder) was diminished ; the ‘ admirable little 
army,’ formerly called the Nizam’s Contingent, 
was made available as part of the British force , 
the revenue rapidly increased ; and the public 
tranquillity had ‘not been disturbed by a single 
popular tumult.’ The kingdom of Oude had only 
been annexed a few weeks before the Marquis of 
Dalhousie wrote his minute ; but he states that a 
complete civil administration, and a resident mili- 
tary force, had been fully organised before the 
annexation took place ; that the troops of the 
deposed native king were contentedly taking 
semce in Biitish pay ; that no zemindar or chief < 
had refused submission to our authority ; that 
the best men who could be found available were 
selected fiom the civil and mihtary services for 
the new ofiloes m Oude ; and that no popular 
resistance or disturbance had occurred. 


Nothing could be more clear and positive than 
these assertions. Not only did govenun^ 
general announce that the Punjaub, Pegu, Nagpoor, 
Berar, and Oude had been com^etely annexed, 
bringing a large accession to the British revenues ; 
but that m every case a scheme of administration 
had been framed and established, conducive to the 
lasting benefit of the natives, the honour of the 
British name, and the development of the natural 
resources of the several districts. Not a whisper of 
discontent, of spirits chafed by change of rulers, 
did the marquis recognise if they occurred, they 
reached not him , or if they did reach him, he 
passed them by as trifles. 

Nor was it alone in the newly acquired terri- 
tories that credit for these advantageous changes 
was claimed Improvements in the government 
of India ere pointed out in every direction. The 
governor-general had been relieved from an over- 
whelming press of duties by the appointment of 
a lieutenant-govemoi foi Bengal. A Legislative 
Council had been organised, distinct from the 
Supreme Council the public having access to its 
dclibeiations, and its debates and papers being 
printed and issued to the world. The Indian civil 
service, by an act passed in 1853, had been thrown 
open to all who, being natural-born subjects of the 
Biitisb sovereign, should offer themselves as can- 
didates for examination and admission. Young 
cadets, who previously had been allowed nearly 
two yeais to ‘idle and loiter’ at the presidencies 
while studying for examination as civilians, were 
by a new legulation required to complete their 
studies in a much shorter penod, thereby lessening 
their idleness and rendering them sooner usefhL 
Pei iodical examinations of the civil servants had 
been established, to msure efficiency before pro- 
motion was given. A board of examiners had 
been founded, to conduct examinations and super- 
intend studies All officers of the Indian govern- 
ment had been formally prohibited from engag- 
ing m banking or trading companies; and any 
bankruptcy among them entailed suspension from 
office. In many of the civil offices, promotion, 
before dependent on seniority alone, had been 
made dependent on merit alone. A pension or 
superannuation list had been estabhshed in many 
departments, to insure steady and faithful service. 
Ihrce hoards of admimstration for salt, opium, 
and customs had been replaced by one board of 
revenue, simpler in its constitution. The annual 
financial reports, transmitted to the home govern- 
ment, had gradually been made more clear, full, 
and instructive. All the salaries throughout Indin. 
had been placed under the consideration of a 
special commissioner, for equitable revision ; and 
the authorities had determined that, in fnhire, no 
^salaries, with a few special exception^ fthah exceed 
fifty thousand rupees (about five thousand pounds) 
per annum. 

Nor had legislative reform been wholly forgotten. 
During the eight years under review, laws had 
been passed or rules laid down for the puniidinieut 
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triT <^eials gniltj of corraption^ or accountants attention. Additional advantages had been granted 
guilty of default ; for allowing counsel to prisoners to natives who applied themselves to the study 
on their trial ; for abolishing the semi>savage of the medical sciences ; the number of dis- 
enstom of bran^ng convicts ; for rendermg public pensanes had been greatly increased, to the 
officers more amenable to pubhc justice ; for vesting immense benefit of the poorer classes of Hindoos 
a right of pardon in the supreme government ; for and Mohammedans ; plans had been commenced 
improving the procedure in all the civil and for introducing a check to the dreadful ravages 
criminal courts ; for rendering the reception of of the small-pox ; admission to the medical service 
evidence more fair and impartial ; and, among of the Company had been thrown open to natives ; 
many less important things, for ‘ securing liberty and, as a first-fruit of this change, one Dr 
of conscience, and for the protection of converts, Chuckerbutty, a Hindoo educated in England, 
and especially of Christian converts, against in- had won for himself a commission as assistant- 
jury in respect of property or inheritance by surgeon in the Company’s service, 
reason of a change m their religious belief.* For In so far as concerns superstition and religion, 
the amelioration of pnson-disciplme, inspectors of the mmute narrates a course of proceeding of which 

pnsons had been appointed in all the three presi- the following is the substance. Among the extra- 

dencies, as well as in Oude, the Punjaub, and the ordinary social customs — atrocities they are un- 
north-west provinces. questionably considered m Europe— of India, those 

Equally in moral as in administrative matters of Suttee, Thuggee, Infanticide, and the Meriah 
did the Marquis of Balhousie insist on the Sacrifice, are mentioned as having undergone 
manifold improvement of India during the eight much amelioration during the eight years to which 
years preceding 1856 Schools for the education the mmute relates. The stacee, or burning of 
of natives had been established ; the Hindoo widows, had been almost suppressed by previous 

College at Calcutta had been revived and improved ; governor-generals, and the marquis had carried 
a Presidency College had been founded in the out the plans of his predecessors : remonstrating 
same city, to give a higher scale of education to where any suttees occurred in independent states ; 
the youth of Bengal ; similar colleges had been and punishing where they occurred in the British 
sanctioned at Madras and Bombay ; grants-in- and protected territories. Thuggee^ or systematic 
aid to all educational establishments had been murder of travellers for the sake of booty, had 
authorised, subject to government inspection of the been quite suppressed east of the Sutlej ; but 
schools aided ; a committee had been appointed having unexpectedly made its appearance m the 

to consider the plans for establishing regular Punjaub in 1851, it was thoroughly put down 

universities at Gadcutta, Bombay, and Madras ; there as elsewhere ; those who turned approvers 
a distinct educational department had been formed or king’s evidence against their brother Thugs 
at the seat of government, with director-generals now form — or rather did form m 1856 — a 
of pubhc instruction m all the presidencies and peacefiil industrious colony at Jubbulpoor, where 
governments ; and the East India Company had, they spun and wove muslins of exqmsite fineness, 
by a dispatch framed m 1854, sanctioned a most instead of cutting the throats of unsuspecting 
extensive educational scheme for the whole of travellers. Female infanticide, the result of pride 
India, to be rendered available to all the natives of birth and pride of purse — ^parents murdering 
who might be willing and able to claim its their infant daughters either because they cannot 

advantages. The delicate subject of female educa- afford the marriage expenditure which must one 

tion had not been forgotten. Instructions had day be incurred on their account, or because they 
been given to the officers of the educational see difficulties in marrying them suitably — ^had 
department to affiird all possible encouragement been greatly checked and discouraged. In the 
to the estabhshment of female schools, whenever Punjaub a most signal and singular conquest had 
any disposition was shewn by the natives in that been achieved ; for the British representative, 
direction. There is a peculiar difficulty in all that calling together the chie& of tnbes in 1854, 
concerns female education in India, arising from unfolded to them a plan, ‘ the observance of which 
the reluctance which has always been shewn by would effectually secure that no man should feel 
the higher classes of natives to permit the attend- any real difficulty in providmg for his daughter 
ance of their daughters at schools. Mr Bethune in marriage;’ whereupon the chiefs, as well as 
commenced, and the Marquis of Dalhousie con- those of the Cashmere tribes, promised that, as the 
tinned, a delicate and cautious attempt to overcome motive for infanticide would thus in great measure 
this unwillingness by establishing a Hindoo ladies’ be removed, they would cheerfully aid in suppress- 
school at Calcutta ; and the mmute gives expres- ing the practice. Lastly, the Mendh sacrifice — a 
Sion to an earnest hope and behef that the female horrible rite, in which young human victims are 
character m India will gradually be brouglft sacrificed for the propitiation of the special divmity 
under the elevating influence of moral and intel- which presides over the fertility of the earth — had 
lectual education. As the native mind was been nearly rooted out from the only distnct 
thus sought to be ameliorated and strengthened where it was practised, among the hill and jungle 
by education ; so had the prevention or cure tribes of Orissa. In religious matters, the ecclesias- 
of bodily mahtdies been made an object of tical strength of the established chukh had been 
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largely increased ; clergymen had been occasion- 
ally sanctioned, besides those acting as chaplains 
to the Company; places of worship had been 
provided for the servants and soldiers of the 
Company ; Protestant churches had been built in 
places where the worshippers were willing to 
contribute something towards the expenditure; 
Roman Catholics serving the Company had been 
provided with places of worship ; salaries had been 
granted to three Roman Catholic bishops, one in 
each presidency; the salaries of the priests had 
been revised and augmented; and a wish was 
manifested to observe justice towards the Catholic 
as well as the Protestant who served his country 
well in the East. 

Thus — the acquisition of territory, in the 
augmentation of revenue consequent on that 
acquisition, in the administrative organisation, m 
the spread of education, m the provision for 
religious services, and in the plans for improving 
the moral conduct of the natives — the Marquis of 
Dalhousie claimed to have done much that would 
redound to the honour of the British name and to 
the advancement of the millions under Bntish 
rule in India. The problem still remains unsolved 
— Why should India, or the native military of that 
country, have revolted from British service ? Let 
us see, therefore, whether the governor-general 
says aught that throws light upon the matter in 
connection with trade and commerce; and in 
order to understand this subject clearly, let us 
treat separately of Productive Industry and Means 
of Communication 

Cotton IS destined, according to the ideas of 
some thinkers, to mark a great future for India ; 
but meanwhile we are told in the minute that, by 
the acquisition of Nagpoor and Berar, many fertile 
cotton districts were brought under British rule , 
and that since the acquisition of Pegu, an exami- 
nation of the cotton-growing capabilities of the 
northern part of that kingdom had been com- 
I menced. The tea-culture in Assam had prospered 
greatly during the eight years from 1848 to 1856 ; 
the plant had been largely introduced into the 
upper districts of the north-west provinces ; plant- 
ations had been established at Deyrah Dhoon, 
Kumaon, and Gurhwal ; Mr Fortune had brought 
large supplies of Chinese seeds and Chinese work- 
men to India ; many of the native zemindars had 
begun the cultivation on their own account in 
distncts at the foot of the Himalaya ; and every 
3 M 6 r witnessed a large increase in the production 
o^ndian tea, which was excellent in quality, and 
sold readily at a high price. In agriculture 
generally, improvements of all kinds had been 
made ; an Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
had been established in the Punjaub; carefully 
selected seeds had been procured from Europe; 
the growth of flax had been encouraged; the 
growth of the mulberiy and the rearing of silk- 
worms had been fostered by the government ; and 
a grant had been made in aid of periodical agri- 
cultural shows in the Madras presidency. In 


relation to live-stock, plans had been Ibmied frir 
improving the breed of horses; merino and 
Australian rams had been introdnoed to improve 
the breed of sheep ; and sheep had been intro- 
duced mto Pegu, to the great delight of the natives 
and the advantage of all ; * for the absence of 
sheep leads to a pnvation m respect of food, which 
IS severely felt, not only by European sol^m in 
the province, but also by all of eveiy class who 
are employed therein.’ The forests had been 
brought under due regulation by the appointment 
of conservators of forests at Pegu, Tenasserim, and 
Martaban; by the careful examination of the whole 
of the forests in the Punjaub ; by the planting of 
new districts, hitherto bare; and by the laying 
down of rules for the future preservation and 
thnfty management of these important sources ol 
timber and fuel. The inestimable value of coal 
being duly appreciated, careful researches had 
been made, by order of the government, in the 
Punjaub, Pegu, Tenasserim, Bengal, Silhet, and 
the Nerbudda Valley, to lay the groundwork for 
careful mining whenever and wherever good coal 
may be found. Practical chemists and geological 
suiveyors had been set to work in the Simla Hills, 
Kumaon, Gurhwal, the Nerbudda Valley, Beer- 
boom, and Jubbulpoor, either to discover beds of 
ironstone, or to organise ironworks where such 
beds had already been discovered ; and an experi- 
mental mining and smelting estoblishment had 
been founded by the government among the 
Kumaon Hills, to apply tests likely to be valuable 
in future 

Next, in connection with means of communica- 
tion, the channels by and through which commerce 
permeates the empire, the governor-general had a 
very formidable list of works to notice. Surveys, 
irrigation and canals, rivers and harbours, roads, ' 
railways, electric telegraphs, and postal communi- 
cations — had all been made the subjects of great 
engineering activity during the eight years of the 
Dalhousie administration A few words must be 
said here on each of these topics ; for it becomes 
absolutely necessary, in order to a due appreciation 
of the narrative of Revolt about to follow, that we 
should, as a preliminary, know whether India 
really had or had not been neglected in these 
elements of prosperity in the years immediately 
preceding the outbreak. 

Measures, we learn from the minute, had been 
taken for executing exact surveys of all the newly 
annexed territory in the Punjaub, Pegu, Sinde, 
Nagpoor, and Berar in the same careful manner as 
the survey of the older territories had been before 
carried out ; and in Central India ‘ the consent of 
all the native states has been obtained to the 
making of a topographical survey, and to a demar- 
cation of all the boundaries between the seym^al 
native states, and between the British territories 
and those of native states a proceeding expected 
to lessen the frequency of feuds concerning diluted 
boundaries. 

The activity in irrigation-woiks and eand- 
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eoHmg bad unquestionably been very great. In 
1854 the Ganges Canal was opened in its main 
line^ for the doable purpose of irrigation and navi- 
gation. A mighty work this, which no mutiny, 
no angry feelings, should induce the English public 
to forget It is 525 miles in length, and in some 
parts 170 feet in width ; and considered as a canal 
for imgation, ‘ it stands unequalled in its class and 
character among the efforts of civilised nations. 
Its length IS fivefold greater than that of all the 
main lines of Lombardy united, and more than 
twice the length of the aggregate irrigation lines of 
Lombardy and Egypt together — ^the only countries 
in the world whose works of irrigation rise above 
insignificance.* Nor is this all. ‘ As a single work 
of navigation for purposes of commerce, the Ganges 
Canal has no competitor throughout the world 
No single canal in Europe has attained to half the 
magnitude of this Indian work. It nearly equals 
the aggregate length of the four greatest canals in 
France. It greatly exceeds all the first-class canals 
of Holland put together, and it is greater, by 
nearly one-third, than the greatest navigatiou 
canal in the United States of America * Pausing 
for one moment just to observe that the writer of 
the words here quoted seems to have temporarily 
forgotten the great canal of China, we proceed to 
state, on the authoxity of the minute, that when all 
the branches are finished, this noble Ganges Canal 
will be 000 miles in length It will then, by its 
periodical overflowings, irrigate a million and a half 
of acreSf thus lessening the terrible apprehensions of 
famine or dearth among millions of human beings 
We may doubt or not on other subjects, but it is 
impossible to doubt the sincerity of the Marquis of 
Dalhousie when he says ‘ I trust I shall not be 
thought vain-glorious if I say that the successful 
execution and completion of such a work as the 
Ganges Canal would, even if it stood alone, suffice 
to signalise an Indian administration.’ But this 
work did not absorb all the energies of the canal 
engineers ; much of a similar though smaller kind 
had been effected elsewhere. An irrigation canal 
bad been begun in the Punjaub, which, when 
finished, would be 465 miles in length, fed fiom 
Hie river Kavee. All the old canals formed m the 
Moultan district of the Punjaub, 600 miles in length, 
had been cleansed, enlarged, and improved, and 
the distribution of the waters for the purpose of 
irrigation placed under judicious regulation. Irri- 
gation canals had been made or improved in the 
Derajat, in the provinces east of the Sutlej, in 
Behar, and m Sinde A magnificent work had 
been executed for carrying an irrigation canal over 
tlic river Godaveiy ; and canals of much import- 
ance had been commenced in the Madras and 
Bombay presidencies. 

Rivers and harbours had shared in the attention 
bestowed on irrigation and canal navigation. The 
had been opened to nver steamers before 
'®M8, and it only remained to advance in the same 
TOie of improvement. The Indus, by the conquest 
Hie Punjaub, had been made a British river 
'«■ " .11 


almost from the Himalaya down to the ocean ; 
steamers had been plac^ upon it ; and it had 
become a direct route for troops and travellers 
to many parts of Northern India, before attainable 
only by the Calcutta route All the rivers in the 
upper part of the Punjaub had been surveyed, with 
a view to the determination of their capabilities 
for steam -navigation No sooner was P^u 
acquired, than steamers were placed upon the 
Irrawaddy, the great river of that country , and 
short canals of junction between various rivers had 
been so planned as to give promise of a complete 
line of river-steaming from Bassein to Moulinein. 
Arrangements had been made for placing steamers 
upon the river Burhampooter or Brahmaputra, 
to connect Assam with the Bay of Bengal. Exten- 
sive works had been commeuced to improve the 
navigation of the Godavery. The channels that 
lead from Calcutta through the Sundurbunds to 
the sea had been enlarged ; and a great bridge over 
the Hoogly near the city had been planned The 
port of Bombay had been greatly improved, and 
large works for water-supply commenced. At 
Kurachee, at Madras, at Singapore, at Rangoon, 
and at other places, engineering improvements 
had been made to increase the accommodation 
for shipping 

We follow the Marquis of Dalhousie from the 
nver to the land, and trace with him the astonish- 
ing length of new road constructed or planned 
during his admmistiation A great tioink-road from 
Calcutta to Delhi had been extended nearly to the 
Sutlej , and when the Punjaub became a British 
possession, plans were immediately marked out for 
prolonging the same road to Loodianah, Umritsir, 
Lahore, Jelum, Attock, and Peshawur — thus form- 
ing, if all be completed, a magnificent road 1500 
miles in length from Calcutta to the Afghan 
frontier, available both for commercial and mih- 
taiy o[)erations The difficulties of crossing so 
many broad rivers in Northern India is immense, 
and the cost great , but the road, as the minute i 
tells us, ‘ will repay a thousandfold the labour and 1 
the ti ensure it has cost.’ Then, fine roads had 
been formed from Patna to Gya, from Cuttack 
to Ungool and Sumbhulpore, from Dacca to Akyab, 
and thence towards Aracan and Pegu ; while vast 
systems of roads had been brought under consider- 
ation for Pegu, the Punjaub, Sinde, and other 
newly acquired regions. Engineers had been 
employed to plan a road from Simla up to the very 
Himalaya itself, to connect India with Tibet ; as 
it would greatly improve the social position of all 
the native tribes near it. When Pegu was attacked, 
and when a mihtary force was sent thither over- 
land fiom Calcutta, liundieds of elephants were 
employed to force a way through the forests 
and roadless tracts between Aracan and Pegu ; 
but by the spring of 1855 a road had been formed, 
along which a battalion could march briskly on 
foot. 

The Marquis of Dalhousie was not in a position 
to say so much concerning railways in India as 
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ordinary roads. Altiiongh railways were brought 
under the consideration of the Company in 
1843, nothing was done regardmg them till 1849, 
when a contract was entered into with a separate 
company to construct a ceiiain length of railway 
which, if continued, would connect Calcutta with 
the north and north-west of India. In the 
spring of 1853 the marquis recommended a bold 
line of policy in these matters the sanction 
and support, in every aiailable way, of great 
lines of railway to connect Calcutta with Lahore, 
Bombay with Agra, Bombay with Madras, and 
Madras with the Malabar coast. A qualified 
approval of these schemes had been accorded 
by the East India Company, and engagements to 
the extent of ten millions sterling had been 
made for a railway from Delhi to Burdwan* 
a line fiom Burdwan to Calcutta having been 
opened m 1855. The governor-general, not 
dreaming of mutinies and rebellions, named the 
year 1859 as the probable time of finishing the 
iron route from Calcutta to Delhi Besides these 
engagements with the East India Railway Com- 
pany in the Bengal presidency, contracts had been 
made with the Great India Peninsula Company 
for a railway from Bombay to the Ghaut Moun- 
tains , and another with the Bombay and Cential 
India Company for a railway from Bombay to 
Khandeish and Nagpoor, and for another from Surat 
to Ahmedabad On the eastern coast, the govern- 
ment had arranged with the Madras Railway 
Company for lines from Madras to the Malabar 
coast, •ctii Coimbatore, and from Variembaddy to 
Bangalore The English nation has long blamed 
the East India Company for a dilatory policy in 
regard to raihvays ; but all we have to do in this 
place IS, on the authority of tlie governor-general, 
to specify m few words what had been done ui 
the yeai*s immediately preceding the outbreak 
The electric telegraph — peihaps the grandest 
invention of our age — found in India a congenial 
place for its reception Where the officials had 
no more rapid means of sending a message to a 
distance of a thousand miles than the fieetness of 
a corps of foot-runners, it is no marvel that the 
achievements of the lightning-messenger weie 
legarded with an eager eye An experimental 
line of cloctnc telegraph was determined on, to 
be carried out by Dr (now Sir William) O’Shaugh- 
nessy ; and when that energetic man made Lis 
report on the result in 1852, it was at once deter- 
mined to commence arrangements for lines of 
immense length, to connect the widely sepaiated 
cities of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Peshawar, 
and the great towns between them. It was a 
grand idea, and was worthily realised ; for by the 
month of March 1854 an electric wire of 800 miles 
was established between Calcutta and Agra ; by 
the month of February 1855, the towns of Calcutta, 
Agra, Attoc^ Bombay, and Madras were placed 
in td^^phic communication by 3000 miles of 
wire, serving nearly feniy towns on the way ; and 
by the b^inning of 1866 another length of 1000 


miles was added, from Attock to Peshawnr, from 
Bangalore to Ootacamund, and from Rangoon to 
tue Burmese frontier. Many works of great mag- 
nitude were required ; there were few good roads 
for the workmen to avail themselves of; there 
were few bridges; there were deadly jungles to be 
passed, there was every variety of foundation, 
from loose black soil to hard rocky wastes ; there 
were seventy large rivers to be crossed, either by 
cables m the water, or by wires extended on the 
tops of masts , there was a cable of two miles 
required to cross the Toongabudra, and one of three 
miles to cross the Sone — and yet the entire work 
was comprised within a cost of 500 rupees or £50 
per mile . perhaps the wisest expenditure ever 
incuricd in India. Repeatedly has a message, 
relating to news from England, been transmitted 
1600 miles, from Bombay to Calcutta, in less than 
three-quarters of an hour ; and it has become a 
regular routine that the government at Calcutta 
shall be in possession of a considerable body of 
telegraphic news from England within twelve 
houis after the anchoring of the mail-steamer at 
Bombay. Who can conceive the bewilderment of 
the Hindoo mind at such achievements! It is cer- 
tainly permissible to the governor-general to refer 
with pride to two or three among many instances 
of the remarkable service rendered by these tele- 
graphs. ‘ When her Majesty’s 10th Hussars were 
ordered with all speed from Poonah to the Cnmea, 
a message requesting instructions regarding their 
despatch was one day received by me at Calcutta 
from the government of Bombay, about nine 
o’clock in the morning Instructions were forth- 
with sent off by the telegi’aph in reply ; and an 
answer to that reply was again leccived at 
Calcutta from Bombay in the evening of the same 
day A jear before, the same communications 
for the despatch of speedy reinforcements to the 
seat of war, which occupied by the telegraph no 
more than twelve hours^ could not have been made 
m less than thtrtj^ days' Again . ^ When it was 
resolved to send her Majesty’s 12th Lancers from 
Bangalore to the Crimea, instead of her Majesty’s 
14th Dragoons from Meerut^ orders were forth- 
with despatched by telegraph direct to the regi- 
ment at Bangalore. The corps was immediately 
got ready for service ; it marched two hundred 
miles, and was there before the transports were 
ready to leceive it.’ Again: ‘On the 7th of 
February 1856, as soon as the administration of 
Oude was assuredly under British government, a 
branch-electiic telegraph from Cawnpore to Luck- 
now was forthwith commenced ; in eighteen work- 
ing-days it was completed, including the laying 
of a cable, six thousand feet in length, across the 
river Ganges. On the morning on wMch 1 reugned 
the government m India, General Ontram was 
asked by telegraph : " Is all well in Oude The 
answer “ All is well in Oude,” was received soon 
after noon, and greeted Lord Canning on his first 
arrivaL’ Little did the new govemor-geaeral thm I 
foresee in how few months he would iieeeive 
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painfiil proof that all was noi well in Onde. How- 
eveTj Marquis of Dalbouste was justified m 
adverting with satisfaction to the establishment of 
telegraphic communication during his reign of 
power; and he msists on full credit being due to the 
jESast India Company for what was done in that 
direction. make bold to say, diat whether 
regard be had to promptitude of executive action, 
to speed and solidity of construction, to rapidity of 
organisation, to liberality of charge, or to the early 
realisation and vast magnitude of increased pohti- 
cal influence in the East, the achievement of the 
Honourable Company m the establishment of the 
electric telegraph in India may challenge com< 
parison with any public enterprise which has been 
carried into execution in recent times, among the 
nations of Europe, or in America itself^ 

The postal system had not been allowed to 
stagnate during the eight years under considera- 
tion. A commission had been appointed in 1850, 
to inquire into the best means of increasing the 
efficiency of the system ; and under the recom- 
mendations of this commission, great improvements 
had been made. A director-general of the post- 
office for the whole of India had been appointed ; 
a uniformity of rate irrespective of distance had 
been established (three farthings for a letter, and 
three half-pence for a newspaper); prepayment 
by postage-stamps had been substituted for cash 
payment, the privileges of official franking had 
been almost abolished; and a uniform sixpenny 
rate was fixed for letters between India and 
England. Here again the governor-general insists, 
not only that the Indian government had worked 
zealously, but that England herself had been out- 
stripped in liberal policy ‘In England, a single 
letter is conveyed to any part of the British isles 
for one penny ; in India, a single letter is con- 
veyed over distances immeasurably greater — from 
Peshawur, on the borders of Afghanistan, to the 
southernmost village of Cape Comorin, or from 
Dehooghur, in Upper Assam, to Kurachee at the 
mouth of the Indus — for no more than three 
farthings. The postage chargeable on the same 
letter three years ago in India would not have 
been less than one shilhng, or sixteen times the 
present charge. Again, since uniform rates of postage 
between England and India have been established, 
the Scotch recruit who joins his regiment on our 
farthest frontier at Peshawur, may write to his 
mother at John o’ Groat’s House, and may send 
his letter to her free for sixpence three years 
ago, the same sum would not have carried his 
letter beyond Lahore ’ 

So great had been the activity of the Company 
and the governor-general, m the course of eight 
years, in developing the productive resources of 
our Oriental empire, that a department of Public 
Works had become essentially necessaiy. The 
Company expended from two to three milhons 
sterling annually in this direction, and a new 
oiganisation had been made to conduct the various 
wuilcs <m which tins amount of expenditure was 


to be bestowed. When the great roads and canals 
were being planned and executed, numerous civil 
engineers were of course needed ; and the minute 
tells us that ‘ it was the far-seemg sagacity of Mr 
Thomason which first anticipated the necessity of 
training engineers in the country itself in which 
they were to be employed, and which first suggested 
an effectual method of doing so. On his recom- 
mendation, the civil engineering college at Boorkee, 
which now rightly bears his honoured name, was 
founded with the consent of the Honourable Court. 
It has already been enlarged and extended greatly 
beyond its original limits Instruction in it is 
given to soldiers preparing for subordinate employ- 
ment in the Public Works department, to young 
gentlemen not in the service of government, and 
to natives upon certain conditions. A higher 
class for commissioned officers of the army was 
created some years ago, at the suggestion of the 
late Sir Charles Napier ; and the government has 
been most ready to consent to officers obtaining 
leave to study there, as in the senior department 
at Sandhurst Excellent fruit has already been 
borne by this institution; many good servants 
have already been sent forth into [from?] the 
department ; and applications for the services of 
students of the Thomason College were, before 
long, received from other local governments.’ But 
this was not all civil engineering colleges and 
classes were formed at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Lahore, and Poonah 

So greatly had the various public works on 
rivers and harbours, roads and canals, telegraphic 
and postal communications, increased the trade of 
India, that the shipping entries increased regularly 
year by year. There were about six hundred 
vessels, exclusive of trading craft, that ascended 
the Hoogly to Calcutta in 1847; by 1856, the 
number had augmented to twelve hundred, and 
the tonnage had risen in a still greater ratio. 

What is the English nation to think of all this, 
and how reconcile it with the tragedies destined 
so soon to afflict that magnificent country ? Here 
we find the highest representative of the British 
crown narrating and describing, in words too clear 
to be misunderstood, pohtical and commercial 
advancements of a really stupendous kind, effected 
within the short period of eight years. We read 
of vast territories conquered, tributary states 
annexed, amicable relations with other states 
strengthened, territorial revenues increased, 
improved administration organised, the civil 
service purified, legislative reforms effected, pnson- 
discipline improved, native colleges and schools 
estabhshed, medical aid disseminated, thuggee 
and dacoitee put down, suttee and infanticide 
discouraged, churches and chapels built, ministers 
of rehgion salaried. We are told of the cultivation 
of raw produce being fostered, the improvement 
of live-stock insured, the availabihty of mineral 
treasures tested, exact territorial surveys com- 
pleted, stupendous irrigation and navigation canals 
cosstracted, flotillas of river-steamers established^ 
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ports and harbours enlarged and deepened, magni- 
ficent roads formed, long lines of railway com- 
menced, thousands of miles of electric telegraph 
set to work, vast postal improvements insured. 
We read all this, and we cannot marvel if the 
ruler of India felt some pride in his share of the 
work. But still the problem remams unsolved— 
was the great Bevolt foreshadowed in any of these 
achievements ^ As the mutiny began among the 
mihtary, it may be well to see what information 
IS afforded by the minute concerning military 
reforms between the years 1848 and 1866. 

It IS truly remarkable, knowing what the 
English nation now so painfully knows, that the 
Marquis of Dalhousie, in narrating the various 
improvements introduced by him in the military 
system, passes at once to the Brztzsh soldiers* 
distinctly asserting that ^ the position of the native 
soldier in India has long been such as to leave 
hardly any circumstance of his condition in need 
of improvement.* The British troops, we are 
told, had been benefited m many ways. The 
terms of service in India had been limited to 
twelve yeai-s as a maximum ; the rations had 
been greatly improved ; malt liquor had been 
substituted for destructive ardent spirits; the 
barracks had been mostly rebuilt, with modifica- 
tions depending on the climate of each station ; 
separate barracks had been set apart for the 
married men of each regiment; lavatones and 
reading-rooms had become recognised portions 
of every barrack ; punkhas or coohng fans had 
been adopted for barracks in hot stations, and 
additional bed-coverings m cold ; swimming-baths 
had been formed at most of the stations , soldiers’ 
gaidens had been formed at many of the canton- 
ments , workshops and tools for handicraftsmen 
had been attached to the barracks , sanitaria had 
been built among the hills for sick soldiers ; and 
ariangements had been framed for acclimatising 
all recruits from England before sending them into 
hot districts on service. Then, as to the officers 
Encouragement had been offered for the officers 
to make themselves proficient m the native 
languages A princifile had been declared and 
established, that promotion by seniority should 
no longer govern the service, but that the test 
should be ‘ the selection of no man, whatever his 
standing, unless he was confessedly capable and 
efficient’ With the consent of the Queen, the 
Company’s officers had had granted to them the 
recognition, until then rather humihatingly with- 
held, of their mihtary rank, not only m India but 
throughout the world. A military orphan school 
had been established in the hill districts. All 
the militaiy departments had been revised and 
amended, the commissariat placed on a wholly 
new basis, and the military clothing supphed on a 
more efficient i^stem than before. 

Again is the search baffled. We find in the 
minute proofs only that India had become great 
and grand ; if the seeds of rebellion existed, they 
were buried under the language which described 


material and social advancement Is it that 
England, in 1856, had yet to learn to understand 
the native character ? Such may be ; for 
came to the knowledge of our government with 
astoimding suddenness; and there may be some 
other kind of thuggee, religious or social, to 
be learned by us. Let us bear in mind what 
this thuggee or thugism was, and who were the 
Thugs Many years ago, uneasy whispers passed 
among tlie British residents in India. Bumours 
went abroad of the fate of unsuspecting travellers 
ensnared while walkmg or riding upon the road, 
lassoed or strangled by means of a silken cord, 
and robbed of their personal property; the 
rumours were believed to be true ; but it was long 
ere the Indian government succeeded in bringing 
to hght the stupendous conspiracy or system on < 
which these atrocities were based. It was then 
found that there exists a kind of religions body in 
India, called Thugs, among whom murder and 
robbery are portions of a religious rite, established 
more than a thousand years ago. They worship 
Kali, one of the deities of the Hmdoo faith. In 
gangs vaiying from ten to two hundred, they 
distribute themselves— or rather did distribute 
themselves, before the energetic measures of the 
government had nearly suppressed their system — 
about various parts of India, sacrificing to their 
tutelary goddess every victim they can seize, and 
sharing the plunder among themselves. They 
shed no blood, except under special circumstances; 
murder being their religion, the performance of 
its duties requires secrecy, better observed by a 
noose or a cord than by a knife or firearm. 
Every gang has its leader, teacher, entrappers, 
stranglers, and gravediggers , each with his 
prescribed duties. When a traveller, supposed 
or known to have treasure about him, has been 
inveigled to a selected spot by the Sothas or 
entrappers, he is speedily put to death quietly by 
the Bkuttotes or stranglers, and then so dexterously 
]>laced underground by the Lughaheea or grave- 
diggers that no vestige of disturbed earth is 
visible * This done, they offer a sacrifice to their 
goddess Kali, and finally share the booty taken 
from the murdered man. Although the cere- 
monial is wholly Hindoo, the Thugs themselves 
comprise Mohammedans as well as Hindoos ; and 
it IS supposed by some inquirers that the 
Mohammedans have ingrafted a system of robbery 
on that which was originally a religious murder — 
murder as part of a sacrifice to a deity. 

We repeat there may be some moral or social 
thuggee yet to be discovered in India ; but all we 
have now to assert is, that the condition of India 
in 1856 did not suggest to the retirmg governor- 
general the slightest suspicion that the British in 
that country were on the edge of a volcano. He 

* The visitor to the British MnseniB, in one of the taloons of 
the Ethnological department, will find a very remmrkablo series of 
figures, modelled by a native Hindoo, of the individusls fbrming a 
gang of Thugs, all in their proper costmnes, and aU as they are 
(or were) usnally engaged in the saeoessiveprooesses of entrapping 
Strang^, and bnrying a traveUer, and tlifln the bpkyv 
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said, in closing his remarkid)le minute : * My part< 
ing hope and prayer for India iSi that, in all time 
to come, these reports from the presidencies and 
provinces under our nde may form, in each suc- 
cessive year, a happy record of peace, prosperity, 
and progress/ No forebodings here, it is evident 
Nevertheless, there are isolated passages which, 
read as England can noto read them, are worthy of 
notice. One runs thus • ‘ No prudent man, who has 
any knowledge of Eastern affairs, would ever ven- 
ture to predict the maintenance of contmued peace 
within our Eastern possessions. Experience, fre- 
quent hard and recent experience, has taught us 
that war from without, or rebelhon from within, 
may at any time be raised against us, in quarters 
where they were the least to be expected, and by 
the most feeble and unlikely instruments No man, 
therefore, can ever prudently hold forth assurance 
of continued peace in India ’ Again • ‘ In terri- 
tories and among a population so vast, occasional 
disturbance must needs prevail Raids and forays 
are, and will still be, reported from the western 
frontier From time to time marauding expedi- 
tions will descend into the plains ; and again 
expeditions to punish the marauders will pene- 
trate the hills. Nor can it be expected but that, 
among tribes so various and multitudes so innum- 
erable, local outbreaks will from time to time 
occur* But 111 anotlicr jdace he seeks to lessen 
the force and value of any such disturbances as 


these. * With respect to the frontier raids, they 
are and must for the present be viewed as events 
inseparable from the state of society which for 
centuries past has existed among the mountain 
tribes. They are no more to be regarded as 
interruptions of the general peace in India, than 
the street-brawls which appear among the every- 
day proceedings of a police-court in London are 
regarded as indications of the existence of civil 
war in England. I trust, therefore, that I am 
guilty of no presumption in saying, that I shall 
leave the Indian Empire m peace, without and 
within ’ 

Such, then, is a governor-general’s picture of the 
condition of the British Empire in India in the 
spring of 1856 a picture in which there are 
scarcely any dark colours, or such as the painter 
believed to be dark We may learn many things 
from it among others, a consciousness how little 
we even now know of the millions of Hindostan — 
their motives, their secrets, their animosities, their 
aspirations The bright picture of 1856, the revolt- 
ing tragedies of 1857 — how little relation does 
there appear between them! That there is a 
relation all must admit, who are accustomed to 
study the links of the chain that connect one event 
with another ; but at what point the relation 
occurs, is precisely the question on which men’s 
opinions will differ until long and dispassionate 
attention has been bestowed on the whole subject. 


may be a convenient place in which to introduce a few observations on three subjects likely to come with much frequency 
under the notice of the leadei in the followuig chapters, namely, the distances between the chief towns in India and the three great 
presidential cities— the discrepancies in the current modes of spelling the names of Indian persons and places— and the mcanmgs of 
•ome of the native words frequently used in connection with Indian affairs 3 *'6 


Distances — For convenience of occasional reference, a 
table of some of the distances in India is here given It 
has been compiled from the laiger tables of Taylor, Garden, 
Hamilton, and Parbury, Many of the distances are esti- 
mated in some publications at smaller amount, owing, it 
may be, to the opening of new and shorter routes 
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are two Hyderabads— one in the Nisam's dominions 
ta the Deeoan, and the other in Sinde (spelt Hydrabad) . it is 
the former here intended. 
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Orthography — It is perfectly hopeless to attempt here 
any settlement of the yexed questioii of Qnental ortho* 
graphy, the spelling of the names of Indian persons and 
places. If Tre rely on one governor-general, the next 
contradicts him ; the commander-in-chief vexy likely differs 
from both , authors and travellers have each a theory of his 
own , while newspaper correspondents dash recklessly at 
any form of word that first comes to hand Readers must 
therefore hold themselves ready for these complexities, and 
for detectmg the same name under two or three different 
forms. /he following will sufiice to shew our meaning — 
Rajah, raja — nabob, nawab, nawaub— Punjab, Punjaub, 
Penjab, Panjab — Vizierabad, Wuzeerabad — Ghengis Khan, 
Gengis Khan, Jengis Khan — Oabul, Caboul, Cabool, Kabul — 
Deccan, Dekkan, Dukhun — Peshawur, Peshawar — Mahomet, 
Mehemet, Mohammed, Mahommed, Muhummud — Sutlej, 
Sutledge-^mde, Scinde, Sindh — Himalaya, Himmalch — 
Cawnpore, Cawiipoor — Sikhs, Seiks — Gujerat, Guzerat — 
All, Alee, Ally — Ghauts, Gants — Sepoys, Sipahis — Faqmr, 
Fakeei — Oude, Oudh — Bengali, Bengalee — Burhampooter, 
Brahmajuitra — Asam, Assam — Nepal, Nepaul — Sikkim, 
Sikim — Thibet, Tiliet — Goorkas, Ghoorkas — Cashmere, 
Cashmeer, Kashmir — Doab, Dooab — Sudra, Soodra — 
Vishnu, Vishnoo — Buddist, Buddhist, &c Mr Thornton, 
m his excellent Gazetteer of India, gives a curious instance 
of this complexity, in elcien modes of spelling the name of 
one town, each resting on some good authority — Bikaner, 
Bhicaner, Bikaneer, Bickaneer, Bickanere, Bikkaneer, 
Bliikanere, Beekaneer, Beekaner, Beykaneer, Bicanere 
One moie instance will suffice Viscount Canning, writing 
to the diiectors of the East India Company concerning the 
conduct of a sepoy, spelled the man’s name Shiek Paltoo 
A fortnight afterwards, the same governor-general, wntmg 
to the same directors about the same sepoy, presented the 
name under the foi*m Shazk Phnltoo We have endea- 
\ t iired as far as possible to make the spelling m the 
n in iti\e and the map harmonue. 

Vocahulai'y — We here present a vocabulary of about 
fiflj words much used in India, both in conversation and 
in wntmg, connected with the military and social life of 
the natives, w^itli the initials or sjdlables P, Port, H, M, 
A , T , Tam , S , to denote whether the words have been 
dtrned from the Persian, Portuguese, Hindustani, Mahratta, 
Arabic, Tatar, Tamil, or Sansent languages Tamil or 
Taniul IS spoken in some of the districts of Southern India 
In most instances, two forms of spelling are given, to 
piepare the reader for the discrepancies above adverted to 

Ab, aiib (P ), water ; used in composition thus Puv/anhy 
five w^ers, or watered by five nvers , Poaby a district 
between two rivers, equivalent in meaning to the 
Greek Mesopotamia. 

Abad (P ), inhabited ; a towm or city , such as Allahahad, 
city of God ; Hyderahady city of Hyder 
Ayah (Port), a nurse , a female attendant on a lady 
Baba (T ), a term of endearment in the domestic cirele, 
nearly equivalent to the English dear, and applied 
both to a father and his child 
Baboo, a Hmdoo title, equivalent to our Lsqwire. 

Bag, bdghy a garden, Kudstya hdgh is a celebrated 
garden outside Delhi. 

Bohadoor (P ),^ brave , a title of respect added to the 
names of military officers and others 
Bang (P ), an intoxicating potion made from hemp 
Bazar^ bazaxi/r, an exchange or market-place. 


Begws, (T.), a princeav a lady of nnk. 

BheezUe, b^ishtl, a water-carrier. 

Bobachee, bdwarcki (T.), an Indian officer's cook. 
Bndgerw}, bajrd (8.), a Ganges boat of large size. 
Bun^pdiOiWy bangld (R), a house or dwelling. 

Cherry y eAm (Tam ), village or town ; tenninatton to 
riie name of many places in Southern India; sneh as 
Pondicherry 

Chit, chiui (H a note or letter. 

Cfmpatty, ckdpdti (P ), a thin cake of unleavened Indiaa- 
com bread 

Cobhe, Jetdi (T ), a porter or carrier. 

Cuicherry, kaehari (H.), an official room; a court of 
justice 

Dacoity ddkdit (H ), a gang-robber. 

Pdl, dahJe, dawk (H ), the Indian post, and the arrange- 
ments connected with it 
Peivariy a native minister or agent. 

Post (P ), a fnend. 

Pennghee, a Frank or European. 

Fakeer, fakir (A ), a mendicant devotee 
GhazeCy ghazt (A>, a true believer who fights agamst 
infidels hence GhazeepooTy city of the faitMul 
Golitndauze, golanddz (P ), a native artilleryman. 
Uamldar (P ), a native sergeant. 

Jehad (A ), a holy war 
Jemadar (P ), a native lieutenant. 

Jhageerdary jaghircdar, jdghddr (P ), the holder of land 
granted for services 

Mohui } nm (A ), a fast held sacred by Mohammedans 
on the tenth day of the first month m their year, 
equivalent to the 25th of July 
Mttsjtd (A ), a mosque , thence gumma musjid or 
gum'aah maspdy a cathedral or chief mosque. 

Naiky naig (S ), a native corporal 

Ndndy nena (M), grandfather, a term of respect or 
precedence among the Mahrattas , Ndnd Sahtby so far 
from being a family or personal name, is simply a 
combination of tw'o terms of respect (see Sahib) for a 
person whose real name was Dhundu Punt 
Naimby naboby ndivdb (A ), derived from ndihy a viceioy 
or V iregerent 

Nnddrf, uadi (S ), a riv er. 

Nallahy ndld (H ), a brook, water-course, the channel of 
a torrent 

PaUiM, 2 ^^binam (S ), a town ; the termination of the 
names of many places in Southern India, such as 
Seringapatamy the city of Shri Ranga, a Hindoo 
divinity 

Peon (P ), a measengor or foot-attendant 
Porcy poor, a town , the final syllable in many significant 
names, such as Bhurtpore or D/w» atpoor, the town of 
Bharata. 

Rajpoot, a Hindoo of the military caste or order ; there 
is one particular province in Upper India named from 
them Rajpootana 
Ryot, a peasant cultivator 
Sahiby sahehy sdaib (A ), lord ; a gentleman. 

Sepoi/y bfpahly m the Bengal presidency, a native soldier 
in the Company’s service , m that of Bombay, it often 
has the meaning of a jieon or foot-messenger. 
Shahzadah (P ), prince , kinfi^s son 
Soioar (P ), a native horseman or trooper 
Siibadar, soubahdar (A ), a native captain 
Tnppaly tappdl ), a packet of letters, the post 
Zemindar, zaminddr (P.), a landowner. 



CHAPTER I 


THE AITGIO-INDIAN AEMY AT THE TIME OP THE OUTBBEAK. 


HE magnificent India which 
began to revolt from England in 
U A A the early months of 1857 , which 

^^8.t Revolt until it 
7 ^ nS^y spread to many thousands of square 
I gw \jly^ miles ; which conducted the Revolt 
in a manner that appalled all the 
civilised world by its unutterable 
horrors— this India was, after all, not 
^ really unsound at its core It was not so 
w much the pe<^le who rebelled, as the soldiers. 
Whatever grievances the hundred and seventy 
bullions of human beings in that wonderful coun- 
try may have had to bear; whatever complaints 
may have been justifiable on their parts against 
their native princes or the British government, 
and whatever may have been the feelings of those 
native princes towards the British— all of which 
matters will have to be considered in later chapters 
of this work — still it remains incontestable that the 
outbreak was a military revolt rather than a 
national rebellion. The Hindoo foot-soldier, fed 
and paid by the British, ran off with his arms and 
his uniform, and fought against those who had 
supported him ; the Mohammedan trooper, with his 
glittering equipments and his fine horse, escaped 
with both in like manner, and became suddenly an 
enemy instead of a friend and servant What effect 
this treachery may have had on the populace of the 
towns, IS another question . we have at present 
only to do with the military origin of the struggle 
Here, therefore, it becomes at once necessary 
that the reader should be supplied with an intel- 
ligible clue to the series of events, a groundwork 
on which his appreciation of them may rest As 
this work aims at something more than a mere 
record of disasters and victories, all the parts 
will be made to bear some definite relation one 
to another ; and the first of these relations is — 
between the mutinous movements themselves, and 
the soldiers who made those movements. Before 
we can well understand what the sepoys dtd^ we 
must know who the sepoys a/re; before we can 
picture to ourselves an Indian regiment in revolt^ 
we must know of what elements it consists, and 
what are its usages when in cantonments or when 
on the march ; and before we can appreciate the 
importanoe of two presidential armies remaining 


faithful while that of Bengal revolted, we must 
know what is meant by a presidency, and in what 
way the Anglo-Indian army bears relation to the 
territorial divisions of India. We shall not need 
for these purposes to give here a formal history of 
Hindustan, nor a history of the rise and constitu- 
tion of the East India Company, nor an account of 
the manners and customs of the Hindoos, nor a 
narrative of the British wars in India in past ages, 
nor a topographical description of India — ^many of 
these subjects will demand attention in later 
pages; but at present only so much will be 
touched upon as is necessary for the bare under- 
standing of the foAsts of the Revolt, leaving the 
causes for the present in abeyance. 

What are the authoritative or official divisions 
of the country in reference to the governors who 
control and the soldiers who fight (or ought to 
fight) for it ? What are the modes in which a vast 
region, extending more than a thousand miles in 
many different directions, is or may be traversed 
by rebel soldiers who fight against their employers, 
and by true soldiers who punish the rebels % What 
and who are the soldiers thus adverted to ; how 
many, of what races, how levied, how paid and 
supported, where cantoned, how officered ? These 
are the three subjects that will occupy a brief 
chapter ; after which the narrative of the Revolt 
may with profit be at once entered upon. 

And first, for India as an immense country 
governed by a people living eight or ten thousand 
miles distant. Talk as we may, there are few among 
us who can realise the true magnitude of this idea — 
tlie true bearing of the relation borne by two small 
islands m a remote comer of Europe to a region 
which has been famed since the time of Alexander 
the Great The British Empire in India — what 
does it denote ^ Even before the acquisition of 
Oude, Pegu, and Nagpoor, the British possessions 
in India covered nearly 800,000 square miles ; but 
as the influence of England is gradually extending 
over the protected and the hitherto independent 
states, we shall best conceive the whole (without 
Pegu, which is altogether eastward of what is 
considered India) as a compact territory of 
1,400,000 square miles — ^twelve times as large as 
the Umted Kingdom, sixteen times as large as 
Great Britain, twenty-five tim^ as large as 
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England and Wales; double the size, in fact^ of 
Great Britain, France^ Spain, Portugal, I^j, 
Belgium, Holland, Prussia^ and Switzerland, M 
combined. Nor is this, like the Russian Empire, a 
vast but thinly populated region. It contains at 
least a hundred and eighty millions of human 
beings, more than a hundred and thirty millions 
of whom are the direct subjects of Queen Victoria 
— that IS, if anything can be direct, connected 
with the anomalous relations between the Crown 
and the East India Company. 

It comes within the knowledge of most intelli- 
gent Enghsh readers at the present day, that this 
Indian Empire, governed by a curiously compli- 
cated bargain between a sovereign and a company, 
has been growing for a hundred years, and still 
continues growing In fits of national anger or 
international generosity, we inveigh against the 
Czar of Russia for processes of aggression and 
plans of annexation in regions around and between 
the Caspian and Black Seas, and we compassionate 
and assist his weak neighbours under the pressure 
of his ambition ; but it is only in times of excite- 
ment or peril that we consider the extraordinary 
way in which our own Indian Empire has been 
built up — by conquest, by purchase, by forfeiture — 
and in some cases by means which, c^led robbery 
by our enemies, do at any rate demand a httle com- 
punction from us as a Christian people Exactly 
a century ago, England scarcely occupied a foot 
of ground in India ; her power was almost crushed 
out by the native nawab who rendered himself 
infamous by the episode of the Black Hole at 
Calcutta , and it was in the yeai after that atrocity 
— namely, m 1757, that Clive began those wonder- 
ful victories which established a permanent basis 
for a British Empire in Hindostan And what a 
continuous growth by increment has since been 
displa}ed‘ The Peigunnahs, Masulipatam, Burd- 
wan, Midnapore, Chittagong, Bengal, Bahar, the 
Northern Circars, Benares, all passed into British 
hands by the year 1775; the next twenty-five 
years brought to us the ownership of Salsette, 
Nagore, Pulo Penang, Malabar, Dindigul, Salem, 
Barramahal, Coimbatore, Canara, Tanjore, and 
portions of the Deccan and Mysore ; m the first 
quarter of the present century the hst was increased 
by the Carnatic, Gorukhpore, the Doab, Bareilly, 
portions of Bundelcund, Cuttack, Balasore, Delhi, 
Guj*erat, Eumaon, Saugor, Khandeish, Ajmeer, 
Poonah, the Concan, portions of Mahratta country, 
districts in Bejapore and Ahmednuggur, Singapore, 
and Malacca ; m the next period of equal length 
the acquisitions included Assam, Aracan, Tenas- 
senm, theNerbudda districts, Patna, Sumbhulpore, 
Koorg, Loodianah, Kumaul, Sinde, and the Jul- 
lundur Doab ; while during the eight years of the 
Marquis of Dalhousie’s administration, as we learn 
on own authority, there were added Pegu, the 
^njaub, Nagpoor, Oude, Satara, Jhansi, and 
Berar — all these in exactly a century. 

The whole of British India is placed under a 
governor-genera], whose ofilcial residence is at 


Cdcntta, and who is assisted by a kind of cabinet 
or council of ministers. Formerly there were Hiree 
presidencies, under whom the whole territoiy wm 
placed ; two being under the governors of Bombay 
and Madras, and the remainder, called the Bengal 
presidency, being under the governor-general him- 
self, who was to this extent vested with a special 
as well as a general government. But in process 
of time it was found impossible for this ofi&cial to 
fulfil all the duties imposed upon him; and the 
great Bengal presidency became subdivided. There 
are now five local governors of great distncts — ^the 
governor-general himself, who directly rules many 
of the newly acquired regions; the lieutenant- 
governor of the Northwest Provinces, who rules 
some of the country formerly included in the 
presidency of Bengal ; the heutenant-govemor of 
the Lower Provinces, who rules the rest of that 
country, and the governors of Madras and Bombay, 
whose range of territory has not undergone much 
increase in recent years. Let us learn a little 
concerning each of these five. 

Madras, as a presidency or government, includes 
the whole of tho south of India, where its nar- 
rowed, peninsular form is most apparent, up to 
about latitude 16** north, together with a strip still 
further north on the east or Coromandel coast. 
Its greatest inland extent is about 950 miles in 
one direction, and 450 in another ; while its shores 
are washed by the Indian Ocean and the Bay of 
Bengal along a coast-lme of no less than 1700 
miles — unfortunately, however, very ill provided 
with ports and anchorages. There are about 
thirty districts and states under the governors 
rule— some as 'regulation districts,’ others as 
'non-regulation districts,’ and others as 'native 
states ’ The difference between these three kinds 
may be thus briefly indicated the 'regulation’ 
districts are thoroughly British, and are governed 
directly by the chief of the presidency ; the ' non- 
regulation ’ districts are now equally Bntish, 
though of morO recent acquisition, but are 
governed by agents or commissioners ; while the 
‘native states* have still their native princes, 
'protected,’ or rather controlled by the British. 
Without any formal enumeration, it may be 
well to remember that the following names of 
some of these districts, all more or less famiHar 
to English readers as the names of towns or pro- 
vinces, are included among those belonging to the 
presidency or government of Madras— Masulipa- 
tam, Nellore, Ghingleput, Madras, Arcot, Cudda- 
lore, Cuddapah, Salem, Coimbatore, Trichinopoly, 
Tanjore, Madura, Tinnevelly, Malabar, Canara, 
Vizagapatam, Kumanl, Koorg,* Cochin, Mysm, 
Travancore. Some of these are not absolutely 
British ; hut their independence is httle moro 
than a name. There are various important towns, 
or places worth knowing in conneetion with 
affairs, which are included in some or other 

• A yoimg native prineea iras sent to fmm fbie dtotrot 

to be educated as a Christian lady ; and Qnm ‘Vletoiia a 

sponsor for her at a baptismal eeremony. 
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these districts, bnt not giving their names to them 
«— soch as Seringapatam, Golcandah, Rajamandiy, 
Juggernaut, Vellore, Pulicat, Pondicherry (French), 
Tranquebar, Negapatam, Bangalore, Ootacamund, 
Mangalore, Calicut. 

Bombay, as a presidency, is a curiously shaped 
strip. Exclusive of the subordinate territories of 
native princes (over which, however, the Company 
exercises paramount political sway) and of Sinde, 
which, though recently placed under the govern- 
ment of Bombay, may properly be regarded as a 
distinct temtory — exclusive of these, the presi- 
dency occupies a narrow stnp, of irregular outline, 
stretching for a considerable distance north and 
south. It occupies the western coast of the penin- 
sula, from Gnjerat on the north, to the small 
Portuguese settlement of Goa on the south , and 
has a length of 650 miles, Avith a maximum breadth 
of 240 The Bombay provinces included in the 
strip just noticed, the neighbouring territories 
administered by or on behalf of native princes, 
and Sinde, form thice sections about equal in 
size, the whole collectively being thrice as large 
as England and Wales To assist the memory, as 
in the last paragraph, avc give the names of the 
chief districts likely to be known to English 
readers — all of which either belong absolutely to 
the presidency of Bombay, or are more or less 
under the control of the governor — Surat, Barochc, 
Ahmcdabad, Khandeish, Poonah, Ahmednuggur, 
Bombay, Concan, Satara, Baroda, Kattywar, 
Kolapore, Cutch, the Mahratta districts, Kurachec, 
Hyderabad, Shikarporc, Khyipore The last four 
are disti'iqts of Sinde, conquered by the late Sir 
Charles James Napier, and placed under the 
Bombay presidency as being nearer at hand than 
any of the others Besides the towns similaily 
named to most of these districts, the following 
may be usefully mentioned — Goa (Portuguese), 
Bejapore, Bassem, Aurangabad, Assaye, Nuseeia- 
bad, Cambay. 

Lower Bengal, or the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 
considered as a sub-presidency or lieutenant-govern- 
ment, comprises all the eastern portion of British 
India, bounded on the east by the Buimese and 
Chinese Empires, and on the north by Nepaul, 
Sikim, and Bhotan , southward, it is washed by 
the Bay of Bengal ; while inland or westward, it 
reaches to a pomt on the Ganges a little beyond 
Patna, but not so far as Benares Fancy might 
compare it m shape to a dumb-bell, surmounting 
the upper part of the Bay of Bengal, which 
washes its shores throughout a distance of 900 
miles. Without reckoning native states under the 
control of the Company, this heutenant-governor- 
ship is considerably more than three times as 
large as England and Wales ; and nearly the 
whole of it IS m the basins of, or dramed by, the 
two magnificent rivers Ganges and Brahmaputra 
On the principle before adopted, we give the 
n«nes of districts most likely to become fiimiliar- 
ised to the reader — Jessore, Burdwan, Banoorah, 
IKiangulpore!, Monghir, Cuttack, Balasore, Midna- 


pore, Moorshedabad, Rungpoor, Dacca, Silhet, 
Patna, Bahar, Chittagong, the Sunderbund^ Assam, 
Aracan. Most of these are also the names of 
towns, each the chief in its district; but there 
are other important towns and places not here 
named — ^including Calcutta, Cossimbazeir, Barrack- 
pore, Chandernagore, Serampore, Culpee, Puraeah, 
Boglipore, Rajmahal, Nagore, Baneegunge, Jella- 
sore, Dinapore, Bahar, Ramghur, Burhampore. 

Northwest Bengal, or the Northwestern Pro- 
vinces of the Bengal presidency, regarded as a 
sub-presidency or lieutenant-governorship, com- 
prises some of the most impoitant and densely 
populated districts of Northern India It covers 
seven degrees of latitude and nine of longitude, 
or, if the portion of the ‘non-regulation’ distiicts 
under the contiol of this lieutenant-governor be 
included, the range extends to ten degrees of 
latitude and twelve of longitude. Its boundary is 
roughly marked by the neighbouring provinces or 
states of Sirhind, Kumaon, Nepaul, Oude, Lower 
Bengal, llewah, Bundelcund, and Scindiah’s Mah- 
latta territory , hut many of these are included 
among its ‘non-regulation’ territories In its 
limited, strictly British teiritory, it is a little largei 
than England and AYales , but including the ‘non- 
regulation’ provinces, such as Kumaon, Ajmeer, 
Saugor, &c , it is vastly larger. As the chief city 
IS Agra, the lieutenant-governorship is often called 
by that name more convenient, perhaps, than 
the one officially adopted — indeed it was at one 
time determined, though the plan has been post- 
poned sz/ie die, to form an entirely new and 
distinct presidency, called the Piesidency of Agra 
The Ganges and the Jumna are the great iiveis 
that permeate it As before, we give the names 
of the most familiarly known divisions or dis- 
tiicts — Delhi, Meerut, Allygurh, Eohilcund, Bai- 
eilly, Shahjehanpoor, Bijnour, Agra, Furrucka- 
bad, Allahabad, Cawnpore, Futtehpore, Benares, 
Gorukhpore, Azimghur, Jounpore, Mirzapore, 
Ghazeepore ; and if to these we add the names of 
towns not mdicated by the names of their districts 
—such as Simla, Sirhind, Umballa, Loodianah, 
Shahabad, Buxar — it will be seen how many 
places noted more or less in Indian affiiii's lie 
within this province or lieutenant-governorship. 

For the sake of brevity, it may here be 
remarked, we shall frequently, in future chapters, 
use the names ‘Northwest Bengal’ and ‘Lower 
Bengal,’ instead of the tedious designations ‘North- 
western Provinces ’ and ‘ Lieutenant Government 
of Bengal ’ 

As to the fifth or remaining sphere of govern- 
ment — that which is under the governor-general 
himself— it IS vrith difficulty described ; so many 
are the detached scraps and patches. The o\er- 
worked representative of the crown, whether his 
name be Auckland or Ellenborough, Dalhousie 
or Canning, finding the governorship of Bengal too 
onerous when added to the governor-generalship 
of the whole of India, gives up his special care of 
Bengal, divides it into two sub-provmces;, and 
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hands it over to the two lientenant-govemors. 
But the increase of territoiy in Bntish India has 
been so vast within the last few years, and the 
difficulty so great of deciding to which presidency 
they ought to belong, that they have been made 
into a fifth dominion or government, under the 
governor-general himself. The great and import- 
ant countiy of the Punjaub, acquired a few years 
ago, 13 one of the list ; it is under the governor- 
general, and IS administered for him by a board of 
commissioners The kingdom of Cade is another, 
annexed in 1856, and similarly represented by 
residents or commissioneis acting for and under 
the orders of the governor-general. The province 
of Nagpoor is a third a large country in the 
Aery centre of India, annexed m 1853, and 
nearly touching all the four governorships alreadA*^ 
described Pegu is a fourth, wrested from the 
sultan of Burmah, in 1852, and placed under the 
governor-generars administration A fifth is 
Tenas«!€rim, a strip of country stretching five 
liundml miles along the eastern shore of the 
Bay of Bengal There are other fragments ; but 
the above amU suffice to shew that the governor- 
general has no inconsideiable amount of teintory’^ 
under his immediate control, represented by 
his commissioners If AA^e look at the names of 
places included within these limits, we shall be 
struck with their number and importance in 
connection AA^ith stirring events in India In the 
Punjaub we find Peshawur, Attock, IUavuI Ihndee, 
Jelum, Ramnugur, ChillianAvalla, AVuzeerabad, 
rmritsir, Lahore, Jullundur, Ghoorka, Ferozpore, 
Ferozshah, Moodkee ; in the once independent but 
iioAv British province or kingdom of Dude will ! 
be found the names of Lucknow, Oude, Fyzabad, j 
Sultanpore, Khyrabacl , in the territory of 
Nagpooi is the toAvn ot the same name, but othei 
toAATiS of any note are scarce In Pegu and 
Tenasseiim, both ultra-Gangetic oi eastAvard of 
the Ganges, we find Rangoon, Bassein, Prome, 
Moulmem, and Martaban 
The reader has here before him about a hundred 
and forty names of places in this rapid sketch 
I of the great divisional governments of India, 
t mostly the names of important towns, and — 
j Avithout any present details concerning modes of 
government, or numbers governed, natural Avcalth 
1 or social condition — ^we believe he aviII find his 
comprehension of the events of the great Revolt 
much aided by a little attention to this account of 
the five governments into which British India is at 
present divided As for the original names of king- 
doms and provinces, nawabships and rajahships, 
it scarcely repays the ti*onble to Icam them: when 
the native chiefe were made pensioned puppets, 
the former names of their possessions became 
oHessened value, and many of them are gradually 
disappeai^g £rom the maps. Ai7e have * pohtical 
residents,* government agents,’ or ^commissioners,’ 
at the capital city of almost every prince in India ; 
to denote that, though the prince may hold the 
trappings of royalty, there is a watchful master 


scrutimsing his proceedings, and daimii^ sorae- 
I thing to do vdih his military forces. Sudl is the 
I case at Hyderabad in the Nizam’s territoiy, at 
I Khatmandoo in Nepaul, at Gwalior in Scindiali’s 
dominions, at Indore in Holkar’s dominions, at 
Bhopal, m the country of the same name, at 
Bhurtpore and elsewhere in the Rajpoot princes' 
dominions, at Daijeehngin Sikim, at Ba^a in 
the Guicowar’s dommions, &c. 

The semi-indcpendent princes of India — mostly 
rajahs if Hindoos, naAvabs if Mohammedans^are 
ceridinly placed in a most anomalous position. 
There are nearly two hundred of these vassal- 
kings, if we may so term them — some owning 
territories as large as European kingdoms, while 
others claim dominion over bits of country not 
larger than petty German principalities. The 
whole of them have treaties and engagements with 
the British government, involving the reciprocal 
obligations of protection and allegiance Some 
of them pay tribute, others do not; but almost 
all haA^e formally icliiiquished the light of self- 
defence, and also that of maintaining diplomatic 
relations with each other. The princes are 
regal ded as children, expected to look up for 
protection only to their great mother, the 
Company The Company undertakes not only to 
guarantee external safety but also* internal 
tranquillity in these states, and is the umpire m all 
quarrels between native rulers Though not called 
upon, and indeed not allowed, to defend them- 
selves from an external attack, the princes mostly 
have armies, more for show than use under 
ordinaiy circumstances , but then they must 
obtain permission to do this, and they must limit 
the numbers , and in some cases there is a stipula- 
tion that if the Bntish be at Avar in India, the 
Jinnee must lend his troops It is m this sense 
that the independent princes of India are said to 
possess, collectively, an armed force of little less 
than four hundred thousand men many of them 
available, according to treaty, for British service. 

Next, we may usefully pay a little attention to 
this question — How, m so immense a country, do 
the soldiers and subjects of these several states, 
British and native, travel from place to place: 
hoAv do they cross mountains where passes are 
few, or marshes and sandy plains where roads are 
few and bad, or broad rivers where bridges are 
scarce^ The distances traversed by the armies 
are sometimes enormous. Let ns open a map of 
India, and see, for example, the relative positions 
of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Delhi, Peshawar, and 
Kurachee at the western mouth of the Indus. 
Delhi is nearly nine hundred miles from Bombay, 
more than nine hundred from Calcutta by land, 
fifteen or sixteen hundred miles from the same dty 
by water-route up the Ganges and Jumna^ and 
nearly fourteen hundred from Madras. Kurachee, 
the most westerly spot in India, and destined one 
day, perhaps, to be an important dep6t for steamers 
from the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf, is more 
than sixteen hundred miles from Calcutta, nearly 
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acKMS tho broadest part of India fix>m east to 
; while Peshawnr, at the extreme north-west 
or Afghan frontier, acquired by England when the 
Punjaub was annexed, is no less than two thmswnd 
miles from Madras All opinions and juc^ments, 
concermng the slowness of operations in India^ 
must be tempered by a consideration of these vast 
distances. 

The rivers were the great highways of that 
oountiy before roads existed, as m other regions ; 
and they have never ceased to be the most 
frequented routes. At least such is the case in 
relation to the larger nvers— such as the Ganges, 
Indus, Nerbudda, Kishna, Jumna, Sutlej, and 
Jelum. Hindoos and Mohammedans, too poor 
to hire horses or palkees for land-travel, may yet 
be able to avail themselves of their river-boats. 

The native boats which work on the Ganges are 
numerous and cunous in kind. The pa/tella or 
baggage-boat is of saul-wood, clinker-built, and 
flat-bottomed, with rather slanting outsides, and 
not so manageable as a punt or a London barge ; 
its great breadth gives it a very light draught 
of water, and renders it fittest for the cotton and 
other up-country products, which require little 
more than a dry and secure raft to float them 
down the^tream. The ooldk or common baggage- 
boat of the Hoogly and Central Bengal, has a 
sharp bow and smooth rounded sides , it is fitted 
for tracking and sailing before the wind, and is 
tolerably manageable with the oar m smooth 
water. The Dacca pulwar is more weatherly, 
although, like the rest, without keel, and the fastest 
and most handy boat in use for general traffic. 
The Imdgerow, the hauUah^ and the ketch-rigged 
pinnace, are employed by Europeans for their 
personal conveyance. Besides these, there are 
numerous others — such as the wood-boats of the 
Sunderbunds, of various forms and dimensions — 
from one hundred to six thousand maunds burden 
(a maund being about equal to 100 pounds troy) , 
the salt-boats of Tumlook , the light boats which 
carry betel-leaf; the Calcutta hhur^ or cargo-boat 
of the port ; the Chittagong boats ; the light 
f»tty-boats, with floors of a single hollowed piece 
of timber, and raised sides, neatly attached by 
sewing, with stnps of bamboo over the seams ; 
the dinghcc; and the panswee — all found within 
the hmits of the Bengal presidency. ‘ A native 
traveller, according to his degree and substance, 
engages a dmghee or a panswee, a pulwar or an 
oolak ; the man of wealth puts his baggage and 
attendants in these, and provides a budgerow or a 
pinnace for bis personal accommodation. Officers 
of high standing in the civil or military service, 
travelling with a large retinue of servants and a 
quantity of baggage, seldom have less than five or 
six boats (one of them a cooking-boat, and another 
fitted with an oven for baking bread) : sometimes 
as many as fifteen when they carry their horses 
and equipages, and the materials of housekeepmg 
fair their comfortable establishment on arrival.’ 

Before Indian steamers were introduced, or 


Indian railways thought of, the Ganges was the 
great highway from Calcutta to Benares, Allaha- 
bad, and the northwestern provinces generally, in 
sdl cases where speed was not required. The 
Indian government used to allow their mihtary 
Servants two months and a half for proceedmg to 
Benares, three to Allahabad, five to Meerul^ and 
nine to Loodianah — ^periods that seem to us, in 
the old country, outrageous in their length. The 
boats were chiefly of two of the kinds mentioned 
m the preceding paragraph— namely, the pinnace, 
very European m its appearance, and the lofty 
stemed budgerow, pecuharly Indian. Even after 
steamers were plac^ upon the Ganges, the slow- 
going budgerow continued to be much used by 
the Company’s officers, and by other persons 
going northwesf^chiefly in cases where a family 
and a large quantity of luggage or personal efiects 
had to be conveyed ; for every other mode than 
the budgerow then becomes very costly — ^and will 
probably so continue until the great trunk-railway 
is completed. Budgerow boating is, it must be 
confessed, enough to stagnate the blood of an 
active man who wishes to speed onward to a scene 
of usefulness. As the tide ends at a few miles 
above Calcutta, there is a constant downward 
current throughout all the rest of the Ganges ; and 
this current has to be struggled against during the 
up-passage. If the wind be favourable, sails are 
hoisted ; but if otherwise, progress is made by 
goontng or tracking, an operation performed by 
the greater part of the crew proceeding on shore, 
and with ropes attached to the mast-head, dragging 
the vessel bodily along • wading for hours, it may 
be, through nullahs or creeks more than breast 
high The travellers spend much of their time on 
shore in the cooler hours of the morning and 
evening, walking, fishing, or shooting, or other- 
wise whiling away their time ; for they can easily 
keep up with a boat that only makes ten miles per 
average day. The Company have been accustomed 
to make a certain allowance to each officer for 
boat-accommodation up the country ; and it is not 
unusual for two or three to jom in the hire of one 
budgerow, to their mutual comfort, and with a 
small saving out of their allowance. They engage 
an attendant dmghee as a cook-boat, to keep the 
culinary operations at a respectM distance ; and 
they fit up their budgerow with camp-tables, camp- 
stools, charpoys or hght bedsteads, copper chd- 
lumchees or wash-basins, rugs, hangmg lamps, 
canteens, bullock or camel trun^ and a few other 
articles of furniture ; with wme, spirits, ale, 
preserves, cheeses, pickles, salt meats, hams, 
tongues, and other provisions, which are cheaper 
at Calcutta than if purchas^ on the way; and 
with their wardrobes, articles for the toile^ books, 
chess and backgammon boards, guns, musical 
instruments, and other aids to lessen the tedium of 
a long voyage. 

Hitherto, commerce has had so much more to do 
with this Ganges traffic than passenger travd, that 
the slowness of the progress was not Mt : as in the 
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instance of the canals of Eng^d, whidi, made Ibr 
goods and not for passoigers, are not blameable on 
the sem of tardiness. The Ganges is now, as it 
has been for ages, the mam channel for the com- 
merce of Northern India. The produce of Europe 
of Southern India, of the Eastern Archipelago, 
of China, brought to Calcutta by ocean-going 
steamers or sailmg-ships, is distributed upwards to 
Patna, Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow, Oawnpor^ 
Agra, Delhi, and other great towns, atoost exclu- 

sively by the Ganges route ; and the same boats 
which oonv^ these cargoes^ Miig down the raw 
cotton, indigo, opium, rice, sugar, grain, rich staffi^ 
piece-goods, and other grown or manufisetnred 
commodities from the interior, either for Gon«imp- 
tion at Calcutta and other towns <m the routes or 
for shipment to England and elsewhere. It k 
probable that the oaigo-boats and the budgerows 
will continue to convey a large proportion of the 
traffic of India, let steamers and x^ways midce 



Boats on the Gangres* 


what progress they may ; for there is much local 
trading that can ^ better managed by this slow^ 
stopping, fiee-and-easy Ganges route of boating. 

The Ganges steamers are peculiar. Each con* 
sists of two yessels, a tug and a flaZy neither of 
which IS of much use without the other. The tug 
contains the engine; the flat contains the pas- 
sengers and cargo; and this double arrangement 
seems to have been adopted as a means of insunng 
hght draught. Each flat contains fifteen or twenty 
cabms, divided into three classes according to the 
accommodation, and obtainable at a fhre of 
twenty to thirty pounds for each cabin for a 
voyage j&om Cidcutta up to Allahabad*— less in the i 
reverse direction, because the aid of the stream I 
shortens the voyage. Besides thia^ the passenger ] 
pays for all his provisions, and most of the fiir- 
mture of his cabin. Every passenger is allowed to 
take one servant of passage &re. The steamer 

proceeds onfy during the day, anchoring every 
night; and it stc^ eveiy three or four dayi^ to i 
take caols mto the Uig, and to deliver and receive I 


passengers The chief of these stopping-places are 
at the towns of Berhampore, Monghir, Patna, 
Dinapoor, Chupra, Buxar, Ghazeepore, Benares, 
Chunar, and Mirzapore, all situated on the banks 
of the Ganges between Calcutta and Allahabad ; 
and it IS only dnrmg the two or three hours of 
these stoppages that the passengers have an oppor- 
tunity of rambhng on the shore by dayhght. 
The tug is of iron, and drags the flat by means 
of hawsers and a long beam, which latter serves 
both as a gangway and to prevent collision 
between the two vessels. The East India Com- 
pany first established these steamers, but others 
have followed their example, and help to keep 
up a healthy competition. The river distance 
to Allahabad being eight hundred miles (three 
hundred in excess of the land route), and the time 
of transit being abont twaity days, Ibis gives forty 
mUes per day as the average rate of progress of dm 
tug a^ Its attendant flat or accommoebition-boat. 
Of proposed plans for improving this Gai]gap 
steaming, we do not speak in this 0ace. 
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The Indus is less traversed by boats and 
steamers ; but, being nearer to England than the 
Ganges, it is becoming more and more important 
every year, especially since the annexation of the 
Funjaub by the British. The boats on the Indus 
take up the produce of the Persian and Arabian 
gulfs, Catch, the western districts of India, and so 
much of the produce of Europe as is available for 
Sinde, the I^njaub, and the northwest of India 
generally . taking back the produce of Afghanistan, 
Cashmere, the Funjaub, Smde, and the neighbounng 
countries. The boats on this river, having fewer 
European travellers, do not possess so many accom- 
modations as those on the Ganges ; the scantiness 
of the population, too, and the semi-barbarous con- 
dition of the natives, tend towards the same result 
The Sutlej boats, mostly employed, are long amd 
clumsy ; when going downwards, the stream gives 
them a velocity of about two miles an hour, while 
the oars and sail give them barely another extra 
mile. They correspond, indeed, rather with our 
idea of a Thames coal-barge, than with that of 
a boat. The steersman and two oarsmen are at 
the stem, working with a broad paddle and two 
oars. The passengers occupy the rest of the vessel, 
in a rude bamboo cabin twelve or fourteen feet 
long. When the wind and the stream are unfavour- 
able, the sail is hauled down, and tracking is 
resorted to. As the up-river return-voyage is 
exceedingly slow, a passenger travelling down 
towards the sea is obliged to pay for the return- 
voyage as well. As there are hardly any important 
towns on the banks below the Funjaub, except 
Hyderabad, a traveller is obliged to take almost 
the whole of his provisions and necessaries with 
him. The journey up the stream is so insupport- 
ably tedious by these boats, that small steamers 
are generally preferred, but these require very 
light draught and careful handling, to prevent 
them from grounding on the shoals and sandbanks, 
which are more numerous m the Indus than in 
the Ganges. 

River-travelling, it hence appeal’s, is a very slow 
affair, ruinously inadequate to the wants of any 
but a population in a low scale of commercial 
advancement Let us inquire, therefore, whether 
land-travelling is in a condition to remedy these 
evils. 

There are so few good roads in India, that 
wheel-carnages can scarcely be trusted for any 
long distances. The prevaihng modes of travel are 
on horseback or in a palanquin. Technically, the 
one mode is called inarching; the other, ddh^ dakk^ 
or dawk. The former is sometimes adopt^ for 
economy ; sometimes from necessity while accom- 
panying troops ; and sometimes, on short trips, 
through inclination ; but as it is almost impossible 
to travel on horseback during the heat of ^e day, 
the more expensive but more regular d^k is in 
greater request. The horseman, when he adopts 
^e equestrian system, accomplishes from twelve to 
twenty miles a day . sending on his servants one 
march or day in advance, with tent, bedding, tent- 


furniture, canteen, &c., iif order that they may 
have a meal ready for the traveller by the time he 
amves They daily buy fodder, fowls, eggs, milk, 
rice, fruit, or vegetables at the villages as they 
pass through ; the traveller, if a sportsman, aids 
the supply of his larder with snipe, wild-fowl, 
quail, partridges, hares, jungle-cocks, or bustard ; 
but a week’s provision at a time must be made of 
all such supplies as tea, coffee, dried or preserved 
meats, sauces, spices, beer, or wme, at the prin- 
cipal towns — as these commodities are either 
unattainable or very costly at the smaller stations 
and villages Thus the traveller proceeds, accom- 
plishing eighty to a hundred and fifty miles per 
week, according to his supply of horse-relays. We 
may get nd of the European notions of inns and 
hotels on the road . the India officer must carry 
his hotel with him 

We come next to the ddk system, much more 
prevalent than travelling by horseback. The dak 
is a sort of government post, available for private 
individuals as for officials. A traveller having 
planned his journey, he apphes to the postmaster 
of the district, who requires from one to three 
days’ notice, according to the extent of accommo- 
dation needed. The usual complement for one 
traveller consists of eight palkee-hurdars or 
palanquin-bearers, two mmsmjees or torch-bearers, 
and two hangey-hurdars or luggage-porters if less 
than this number be needed, the fact must be 
notified The time and place of starting, and the 
duration and localities of the halts, must also be 
stated ; for everything is to be paid beforehand, on 
the basis of a regular tariff The charge is about 
one shilling per mile for the entire set of twelve 
men — shewing at how humble a rate personal 
services are purchasable m India. There is also 
an extra charge for demurrage or ^delays on the 
road, attributable to the traveller himself. For 
these charges, the postmaster undertakes that 
there shall be relays of dak servants throughout 
the whole distance, even if it be the nine hun- 
dred miles from Calcutta to Delhi ; and to insure 
this, he writes to the different villages and post 
stations, ordering relays to be ready at the 
appointed hours The stages average about ten 
miles each, accomplished in three hours ; at the 
end of -which time the twelve men retrace their 
steps, and are succeeded by another twelve ; for 
each set of men belong to a particular station, in 
the same way as each team of horses for an English 
stage-coach belongs to a particular town. The 
rivers and streams on the route are mostly crossed 
by ferry-boats, for bridges are scarce in India , and 
this ferrying is included in the fare charged by 
the postmaster ; although the traveller is generally 
expected to give a small fee, the counterpart to the 
‘dnnk-money ’ of Europe^ to ferrymen as well as 
bearers. The palanqum^ paiUmkemy or paUcee^ is a 
kind of wooden box opening at the sides by shding 
shutters ; it is about six feet in lengtii by four in 
height, and is suspended by two poles, borne on 
the shoulders of four men. The eight bearen 
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rdieve one another in two gangs of four each. 
The postmaster has nought to do with the pjdan- 
qmn ; this is provided by the traveller ; and on its 
judicious selection depends much of his comfort 
during the journey, for a break-down entails 
a multitude of petty miseries. The average 
value of a palanquin may be about ten pounds; 
and the traveller can generally dispose of it again 
at the end of his journey. On account of the 
weight, nothing is carried that can be easily dis- 
pensed with , but the traveller manages to fit up 


his palanquin with a few books, his shaving and 
washing apparatus, his writing materials^ and a 
few articles in frequent use. ^e regular fitfings 
of the palanquin are a cushion or bed, a bolster, 
and a few hght coverings. The traveller's luggage 
IS mostly carried in petarrahs^ tin boxes or wicker- 
baskets about half a yard square : a porter can 
cariy two of these ; and one or two porters will 
suffice for the demands of any ordinary traveller, 
running before or by the side of the palanquin. 
The petarrahs are hung, each from one end of a 





Falanquui. 


hange^ or bamboo pole, the middle of which rests 
on the bearei’s shoulder The torch-bearers mu 
by the side of the palanquin to give light during 
night-travelhng , the torch is simply a short stick 
bound round at one end with a piece of rag or a 
tuft of hemp, on which oil is occasionally dropped 
from a flask or a hollow bamboo ; the odour of 
the oil-smoke is disagreeable, and most travellers 
are glad to dispense with the services of a second 
toi ch-bearer. 

Bishop Heber’s journey from Delhi to Benares 
was a good example of dak-travelling in his day ; 
and the system has altered very little since. He 
had twelve bearers, on account of his route lying 
partly through a broken country. His clothes and 
writing-desk were placed in the two petarrahs, 
carried by the two bangey-burdars. ‘ The men set 
out across the meadows at a good round trot of 
about four miles an hour, g^ntmg all the way 
hke paviers in England, a custom which, hke 
paviers, they imagme eases them under their 
burden.’ Only four men can usually put tbeir 
shoulders to a palanquin at the same time ; but 
the bishop observed that whenever they ap- 
proached a deep nullah or steep bank, the bearers 
who were not at that time bearing the palanquin, 
but were having their interval of rest, thrust stout 
bamboos under the bottom of the palanqum, and 
took hold of the ends on each side ; so that the 


strength of several additional men was brought 
into requisition. In crossing a stream, ' the boat 
(the spot being a regular ferry), a broad and 
substantial one, had a platform of wood covered 
with clay across its middle. The palanquin, with 
me in it, was placed on this with its length athwart 
the middle, the mangee steered, and some of the 
dak-bearers took up oaiN, so that we were across 
in a very short time.* 

Private daks are occasionally employed, a specu- 
lator undertaking to supply the bearers. Having 
no large establishments to keep up, these men 
can afford to undersell the government — ^that is, 
establish a lower tariff; and they provide a 
little additional accommodation in other ways. 
Some travelleis, however, think these specu- 
lators or chowdries not sufficiently to be trusted, 
and prefer the government d4k at higher rates. 
Experienced men will sometimes dispense with 
the preliminaiy of ‘laying a dak,’ or arranging 
for the whole journey ; depending on their 
own sagacity for hunting up bearers at the suc- 
cessive stations. There have also been intro- 
duced horse-daks, wheeled palanquins drawn 
by horses, but these are only avadable on the 
great trunk-roads recently executed by the 
government. 

It was observed, in relation to ‘marching’ or 
horse-travelliDg, that there are no hotels or inns 
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on the road ; there is a partial substitate^ however, 
that may here be noticed. The Company have 
established d^k^bongalows at certam stations^ 
varying from fifteen to fifty miles apart, accordmg 
as &e road is mnch or little frequented. These 
places are under the control of government 
officers; a khttnmtffar or servant, and a porter, 
attend at each; the traveller pays a fixed sum 
for the use of the room, and makes a separate 
bargain for any few articles of provisions that 
may be obtainable. The building is httle more 


than a thatched house of one story, divided 
into two small rooms, to each of which a bathing- 
room is attached, llie servant cooks and serves 
a meal, while the porter assists in subsidiary 
offices. If a traveller does not choose to avail 
himself of these bungalows, he can travel 
continuously in his palanquin, sleeping and 
waking by turns. This, however, is a great 
trial for most persons ; because the bearers make 
an unpleasant gmntmg noise as an accom- 
paniment to their movements; and moreover, 



Indian Domestics. 

1, Dirg^taUor. 2. Khitmntgar vritmg the accounts of the previous day. S. Sepoy after parade 4, Maitre, or houfle-deaner. 
CDotee— wMherman. 6 Chuprasseo going out with gun before a shootmg-party. 7 Chuprassee— letter-carrier. 8. Bengalee 
-nmoity or scholar. 


unless well drilled, they do not balance the palan- 
quin well, but subject its inmate to distressing 
joltings. 

It has been placed upon record, as an instructive 
commentary on the immense distances to be tra- 
versed in India, the imperfection of most of the 
roads, and the primitive detail of travelling arrange- 
ments— that when Viscount Hardinge was engaged 
in the Funjaub campaign in 1846, one hundred 
European officers were sent off in>m Calcutta to 
aid him. Although the distance was nearly fifteen 
hundred miles^ nothing more rapid than palanquin 
travelling was available; and, as a consequence, 
the journey became so tediously prolonged that 
only thirty out of the hundred officers arrived 
at the Sutlej before the campaign was over. 


Palanqmn-bearers were posted at different stations 
to carry three persons daily; and it was calculated 
that, assuming twelve bearers to be posted at every 
station, and the stations eight miles apart on an 
average, the duty must have required the services 
of seven thousemd of these men — all to carry one 
hundred officers: a waste of muscular energy 
singular to contemplate by the light of an English- 
man’s home experience. 

The Indian post is still more simple than the 
dik. It is conducted by runners, each of whom 
dings his mail-bag on the end of a stick over his 
shoulder. He runs five miles m an hour, and then 
gives his bag to another man, who runs five miles 
in an hour ; and so on. StncUy speaking, d^ is 
an appellation properly bdongiiig to this letter- 
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carrying system. It is equivalent to the English 
pogt; and as the English ^ve adopted the custom 
of applymg the term post to qmck traveUing as 
well as to letter-carrying, in like manner have the 
Anglo-Indians adopted a double apphcation of the 
word d4k. It is only the express or quick d^ 
which maintains a speed of five miles an hour; 
the ordinaiy speed, when the letter-bag is heavy, is 
four miles. In oMer that the runners may not 
be required to go fiur from their homes, each man 
cames his bag one stage, exchanges bags with 
another runner who has come m the opposite 
direction, and then returns A letter may thus 
be conveyed a hundred miles in a day — a distance 
which, considering the nature of the system, is 
qiute as great as can reasonably be expected. | 
Horse and camel dS,ks are occasionally employed ; 
but they are not easily available, except on good 
roads. Besides the letter-dak, there is a parcel- 
dak or hangey, the runner carrying a packet or 
box, in which small parcels or newspapers are 
placed. 

It will become a duty, in a later portion of this 
work, to notice somewhat fully the railway schemes 
of India, in relation to the plans for developing 
the industrial resources of that great region ; but 
at present this would be out of place, since the I 
Revolt has been dependent on the actual, not the | 
prospective. This actuality, so far as concerns 
means and modes of travelling, is summed up in a 
few words. An Indian officer, we have seen, must 
travel to his station by horse or by palanquin if 
on land, by drag-boat or by steam-boat if on the 
rivers In any case his rate of progress is slow ; his 
movements are encumbered by a tram of servants, 
by a whole bazarfiil of fiimiture and culinary 
apparatus, and by an anxiously selected provision 
for his larder. To move quickly is well-nigh 
impossible : all the conditions for it are wanting. 
Improvements, it is true, are in progress steamers 
of hght draught and rapid movement are being 
planned for the rivers ; the great trunk-road from 
Calcutta to the Afghan frontier is beginning to 
offer facihties for wheel-carriage transport; and 
the railways are beginning to shew their iron 
tracks in various regions; nevertheless, these are 
rather indications of the future than appliances 
for the present; and the Indian officers are not 
yet in a position to say much about them from 
personal expenence. The humbler soldiers, whether 
Europeans or sepoys, are of course less favourably 
wrved ^ than the officers. There is no Weedon 
in India, connected by rail with a Chatham, a 
Portsmouth, a Liverpool, a Leeds, along which a 
whole regiment can be conveyed in a few hours ; 
and as saddle-horses and palanquins are out of the 
question for infantry privates, it becomes neces- 
sary to trudge on foot along such roads as may 
^available, or to Unger on the tardy river route, 
^ce now and then, it is true, a daring man, a 
N^ier or an EdwaMes, will swiftly send a small 
body of troops over a sandy desert or a marshy 
plain on camels, horses^ ^^hants, or some j 


exceptional modes of conveyance; but the prevaloot 
characteristicB of travel are such as have hme been 
descnbed, and such will doubtless be the case to 
many years to come. 

Such, then, bemg the territorial arrangemenfi 
by which Anglo-Indian troops are considered to 
bdong to different presidencies and states; and 
such the modes in which mihtary as well as 
civilians must move from place to place in those 
temtones ; we shall be prepared next to under- 
stand something about the soldiers themselves^ 
the Anglo-Indian army. 

In no country in Europe is there an army so 
anomalous in its construction as that which, 
until lately, belonged to the East India Company. 
Different kinds of troops, and troops from different 
provinces, we can well understand. For instance, 
the French avail themselves of a few Algerme 
Arabs, and a small foreign legion, as components 
in the regular army. The English have a few 
colonial corps in addition to the Queen’s army. 
The Prussians have a landwehr or militia equal 
in magnitude to the regular army itself. The 
Russians have military colonists as well as military 
tributaries, in addition to the great corps 
The Austrians have their peculiar Mihtary Frontier 
regiments, besides the regular troops furnished by 
the dozen or score of distinct provinces and king- 
doms which form their empire. The German 
States provide their several contingents to form 
(if the States can ever bring themselves to a unity 
of opinion) an Army of the Confederation, The 
Neapolitans employ Swiss mercenaries as a portion 
of their army. The Romans, the subjects of the 
pope as a temporal pnnee, have the ‘protection* 
of French and Austnan bayonets, in addition to 
a small native force. The Turks have their regular 
army, aided (or sometimes obstructed) by the 
contingents of vassal-pachas and the irregulars from 
mountain districts. But none of these resemble 
the East India Company’s army. Under an ordi- 
nary state of affairs, and without reference to the 
mutiny of 1857, the Indian army is m theory a 
strange conglomerate The Queen Imds some of her 
English troops, for which the Company pay ; the 
Company enhst other Enghsh troops on their own 
account; they maintain three complete armies 
among the natives of India who are their subjects; 
they raise irregular corps or regiments in the states 
not so fully belonging to them; they claim the 
services of the troops belonging to certain tnbutary 
prmces, whenever exigency arises ; and the whole 
of these troops are placed under the generalship 
of a commander-m-chief, who is appointed — ^not 
by the Company, who have to pay for all— but by 
the Queen or the British government. 

The Company’s army rose by degrees, as the 
territorial possessions increased. At first the 
troops were kttle better than adventurers who 
sold their swords to the highest biddm, and 
for pay and rations without regard to the justice 
of the cause in which th^ were engaged ; many 
were liberated convicts, many were deserters from 
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various Boropean armies, some were Africans, 
while a few were Topass^s, a mixed race of Indo- 
Portogaese. The first r^^r English troops seen 
m Bengal were an ensign and thirfcy privates, sent 
from Madras to quell a petty disturbance at the 
Company’s factory in the Hoogly. Gradually, 
as the numbers increased and the organisation 
improved, the weapons underwent changes. The 
troops originally were armed with muskets, 
swords, and pikes twelve or fourteen feet long 
the pikemen in the centre of the battalion or 
company, and the musketeers on the fiank In 
the begmmng of the last century the pikes were 
abandoned, and the soldiers armed with bayonets 
in addition to the muskets and swords. When 
the custom was adopted, from European ex- 
ample, of forming the companies into a regular 
battalion, the swords were abolished, and the 
common soldiers left only with muskets and 
bayonets. Various changes were made during 
the century, assimilating the troops more and 
more to those of the English crown, m weapons 
and accoutrements. 

The regiments became, by successive ameliora- 
tions, composed almost wholly of native Hindoos 
and Mohammedans, officered to some extent by 
Europeans. An Enghsh sergeant was given to 
each company, and a drill-sergeant and sergeant- 
major to each battalion. Afterwards, when the 
battalions were formed into regiments, natives 
were appomted as sergeants of companies; and 
then the only European non-commissioned officers 
were a sergeant-major and a quartermaster-ser- 
geant By the time of Lord Clive’s achievements, 
just about a century ago, three armies were owned 
by the Company— one m Bengal or the Calcutta 
presidency, one in the Coromandel or Madras 
presidency, and one on the Malabar coast, south of 
the present station of Bombay. These three arimes 
were totally separate and distinct, each under its 
own commander, and each presenting some pecu- 
liarities of organisation ; but they occasionally 
joined as one army for large nulitary operations. 
There were many native corps, and a few Euro- 
pean corps , but all alike were officered by Euro- 
peans. The cadet, the young man sent out from 
England to ‘ make his fortune ’ m India, was 
appointed to a native corps or a European corps 
at the choice of the commander. The pay being 
good and regular, and the customs and prejudices 
respected, the sepoys, sipahis, or native soldiers 
became m most cases faithful servants to the 
Company, obeying their native officers, who, in 
their tom, were accountable to the European 
officers. The European and the native corps 
were alike formed by enlistment: the Company 
compelhng no one to serve but those who 
deemed the pay and other arrangements suffi- 
cient. An endeavour was made at that time 
(afterwards abandoned) to equalise the Hindoos 
and Mohammedans in numbers as nearly as 
possible. 

From an early period in the Company’s history, 


a certain number of raiments from the British 
royal army were lent for Indian service ; the 
number being specified by charter or statute , and 
the whole expense, of every kind, being defrayed 
by the Company — including, by a more modem 
arrangement, retirmg pay and pensions. There 
were thus, in effect, at aU times two English armies 
in India ; the one enhsted by the Company, the 
other lent by the Crown ; and it was a matter of 
some difficulty to obviate jealousies and piques 
between the two corps. For, on the one hand, 
the officers of the Company’s troops had better 
pay and more profitable stations assigned to them ; 
while, on the other hand, the royal officers had 
precedence and greater honour. A Company’s 
captain, however so many years he might have 
served, was subordinate even to the youngest royal 
captain, who assumed command over him by 
right. At length, in 1796, the commissions received 
by the Company’s officers were recognised by the 
crown ; and the two corps became placed on a 
level in pay and privileges. 

The year just named witnessed a new organis- 
ation also of the native army. A regiment was 
ordered to be of two thousand men, m two corps 
or battalions of one thousand each ; and each 
battalion was divided into ten companies, with 
two native officers to each company. Thus there 
were foity native officers in each of these large 
regiments. Besides these, there were half as many 
European officers as were allowed to a European 
regiment of the same magmtude There had 
before been a native commandant to each bat- 
tahon ; but he was now superseded by a Euro- 
pean field-officer, somewhat to the dissatisfaction 
of the men. The service occasionally suffered from 
this change ; for a regiment was transferred at 
once from a native who had risen to command by 
expel lence and good conduct, to a person sent out 
from England who had to learn his duties as a 
leader of native troops after he went out. The 
youngest English ensign, perhaps a beardless boy, 
received promotion before any native, however 
old and tried in the service. And hence arose the 
custom, observed down to recent times, of paymg 
no attention to the merits of the natives as a spur 
to promotion, allowing semority to determine the 
rise from one grade to another. 

While on the one hand the natives volunteered as 
soldiers in the Company’s service, and were eligible 
to rise to a certam rank as regimental officers; 
the English officers, on the other, had their own 
particular routine and hopes of preferment. The 
cadets or youths went out partially educated bj’’ 
the Company m England, especially those intended 
for the artillery and engineer departments ; and 
when settled with their regiments in In^ as 
officers, all rose by seniority; the engineers and 
artilleiy in their own corps, the cavaliy and in- 
fantry in their own regiments. It often happened, 
however, that when few deaths occuned by war, 
officers reached middle hfe without TniK^b advance- 
ment, and retired after twenty years or more of 
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service with the pay of the rank th^ then held. 
In 183^ however, a law was made to insure that 
the retiring allowance should not be below a 
certam nuuimum. if an officer served twenty- 
three years, he retired with captain^s pay ; if 
twenty-seven years, w'lth major’s pay ; if thirty- 
one years, with lieutenant-coloners pay , if thirty- 
five years, with colonel’s pay— whatever might 
have been his actual rank at the date of his 
retirement. There was abo permission for them 
to sell their commissions, although those com- 
missions were not bought bv them in the first 
instance. 

Unquestionably the sepoy was well paid, con- 
sidering the small value of labour and personal 
services in his country ; and thus it aixise that the 
Company had seldom any difficulty in obtaining 
troops. The sepo}s w^ere volunteers in the full 
sense of the word. Their pay, though small in our 
estimation, was high in proportion to the station 
they formerly held The Bengal Infantry sepoy 
received seven rupees (^fourteen shillings) per 
month, with an additional rupee after sixteen 
, years* service, and two after twenty years A 
havildar or sergeant received fourteen rupees , a 
jemadar or lieutenant twenty-four rupees; and a 
subadar or captain sixty-seven rupees Tins pay 
was relatively so good, that each man was usually 
able to send two-thirds of it to his relations. 
And he w as not a stranger to them at the end of 
his term, like a Russian soldier ; for it was a part 
of the system to allow him periodical furlough or 
leave of absence, to visit his fiiends If unfit for 
mihtarj' service after fifteen months’ duty, he 
retired on a lifc-peiision sufficient to support him 
in his own simple way of life Whether he tmght^ 
in moml fairness, to be grateful towards the rulers 
who fed and clothed him, is just one of those ques- 
tions on which Indian officers have differed and 
still difier. Viewed by the aid of the experience 
furnished by recent events, many of the former 
encomiums on the sepoys, as men grateful for 
blessings conferred, read strangely. The Marquis 
of Dalhousie’s statement, that ‘ The position of the 
native soldier m India has long been such as to 
leave hardly any circumstance of his condition 
m need of improvement,’ has already been adverted 
to To this we may add the words of Captain 
Rafter. ‘We assert, on personal knowledge and 
rehable testimony, that the attachment of the 
sepoy to his English officer, and through him to 
the Enghsh gdvemment, is of an enduring as well 
as an endearing nature, that will long bid defiance 
to the machmations of every enemy to British 
supremaqr, either foreign or domestic.’ ♦ In another 
authority we find that the sepoy, when his term of 
mihtary service has expired, ‘goes back to live in 
ease and dignity, to teach hiis children to love and 
venerate that mighty abstraction the Company, 
and to extend the influence of England still further 
tbrougaont the ra mifi c ati ons of native society. 


Under such a lystem, ahhougii temponuy inmb- 
ordination may and sometimeB does ooemr in par- 
tscular regiments, it is invariably caused by 
temporary grievances. General disaffeotkm cannot 
exist--Hlesertion is unknown.’ But the validity nr 
groundlessness of such opinions we do not 
upon here : they must be reserved to a later 
chapter, when the cattser of the mutiny will coa^ 
under review. We pass on at once, therefore, ftom 
this brief notice of the origin of the Company’s 
army, to its actual condition at and shortly before 
the period of the outbreak. 

Should it be asked what, during recent years, 
has been the number of troops m India, the 
answer must depend upon the scope given to 
the question If we mention Queen’s troops only, i 
the number has been usually about 24,000; if | 
Queen’s troops and the Company’s European 
troops, about 42,000 ; if the Company’s native 
regulars be add^ to these, the number rises to 
220,000 ; if the Company’s irregular corps of horse 
be included, there are 280,000 ; if it include the 
contingents supplied by native pnnees, the number 
amounts to 320,000; and lastly, if to these be added 
the armies of the independent and semi-inde- 
pendent princes, more or less available by treaty 
to the Company, the total swells to 700,000 
men. 

As exhibiting in detail the component elements 
of the Company’s Anglo-Indian army at a definite 
period, the following enumeration by Captain 
Rafter may be adopted, as applicable to the early 
part of 1855. Certain minor changes were made 
m the two years from that date to the c<mi- 
mencement of the outbreak ; but these will be 
noticed in later pages when necessaiy, and do 
not affect the general accuracy of the list. The 
three presidencies are kept separate, and the 
three kinds of troops — ^regiments of the royal 
army, the Company’s native regular regiments, 
and native irregular regiments— are also kept 
separate. 

First we take the Bengal presidency in all its 
completeness, stretching almost entirely across 
Northern India from the Burmese frontier on the 
east, to the Afghan frontier on the west : 


HENGAL PBESinKXCT 

Qrie«n*« Troops, 

Two regiments of hght cavalry. 

Fifteen regiments of mfantr}\ 

One battalion of 60th Rifles. 

Ompany^s Regular IVooja, 

Tliree brigades of horse-artiUeiy, European and 
native. 

Six battahons of European ibot-artillery. 

Three battalions of native foot-artiUeiy. 

Corps of Royal Engineers. 

Ten regiments of native light cavaliy. 

Two regiments of Eureq^ean fusiliers. 

Seventy-four regiments of natiTe nd hn t i y . 

One regiment of Supers and Ifiners. 


Our Aa^o-IndUm Army, 
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I Jrregtaeor imi Cbn^ent 7Voops» 

Twenty-three regiments of irregnlar mtiye cavaliy. 

I Twdve regiments of irregular natire infimtiy. 

One corps of Guides. 

I One legimeiit of camd corps. 

Sixteen regiments of local militia. I 

Shddiawuttie brigade. 

Contingents of Gwalior, Jbodpor^ Malwah, Bhopal, 
and Eotah. 

The European troops here mentioned, in the 
Company’s regular army, are those who have 
been enlisted in England or elsewhere by the 
Company’s agents, quite irrespective of the 
royal or Queen’s army. The above forces, alto- 
gether, amounted to somewhat over 150,000 
men. Let ns now glance at another presi- 
dency: 

HAPRAS PBRSIDEKGT. 

Quern** Troops 

One regiment of light cavalry. 

Five regiments of in5mtjy. 

Qmpan}i^» Segular Ti oops 

One brigade of horse-artillery, European and native. 

Four battalions of European foot-artillery. 

One battalion of native foot-artilleiy. 

Corps of Boyal Engineers. 

Eight regiments of native bght cavalry. 

Two regiments of European mfantry. 

Fifty-two regiments of native infantry. 

No irregular or contingent troops appear in this 
entiy. 

BOMBAY PBESIPENCT. 

Queen* 8 Tt oops. 

One regiment of light cavalry. 

Five regiments of mhuitry. 

Cotnpany*s BegtUar Troops. 

One brigade of horse-artillery, European and native. 

Two hattahons of European foot-arUllery 

Two battalions of native foot-artillery. 

Corps of Boyal Engineers. 

Thm regiments of native light cavalry. 

Two regiments d European in&ntry . 

Twenty-nme regiments of native inhuitiy. 

Irregular and Oonhngent Troops. 

Fifteen regiments of irregular native troops. 

The European and the native troops of the 
Company are not here separated, although in 
effect they form distinct regiments. 8o costly are 
all the operations connected with the Anglo-Indian 
I army, that it has been calculated ^at every 
Engliki soldier employed in the East, whether 
belonging to the Queen’s or to the Company’s forces 
costs, on an average, one hundred pounds before 
he becomes available for service, mdnding his 
outfit, his voyi^e, his marching and barracking in 
I Indi a . This of course relates to the privates ; an 
officer's cost is based upon wholly distinct grounds^ 
and can with difBioulty be estimated. The greatly 
increased expenditure of the Company on militmy 
! malien has partly 4spmMi on the fact that 


the European element in the annies has been 
regularly augmenting : in 1837 there were 28,000 
European troops in India ; in 1850 the number 
was 44,000, comprismg 28,000 Queen’s troops, and 
16,000 belonging to the Company ; while the new 
charter of 1854 allowed the Company to raise 
24,000, of whom 4000 were to be in training in 
England, and the rest on service in India. What 
was the number in 1857, becomes part of the 
history of the mutiny. In the whole Indian 
army, a year or two before this catastrophe, there 
were about 5000 European officers, govermng the 
native as well as the European regiments; but 
of this number, so many were absent on furlough 
or leave, so many more on staff appointments, 
and so many of the remainder in local corps and 
on civil duties, that there was an insufficiency of 
regimental control — Pleading, as some authorities 
think, in great part to the scenes of insubordina- 
tion ; for the native officers, as we shall presently 
see, were regarded in a very subordinate light. 
There was a commander-in-chief for each of the 
three presidencies, controlling the three armies 
respectively ; while one of the three, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Bengal army, held at 
the same time the office of commander-in-chief 
of the whole of the armies of India, in order 
that there might be a unity of plan and pur- 
pose in any large combined operations. Thus, 
when Sir Colin Campbell went out to India 
in the summer of 1867, his power was to be 
exerted over the armies of the whole of India 
generally, as well as over that of Bengal in 
particular. 

Contmmng to speak of the Indian army as it 
was before the year 1857, and thereby keeping 
clear of the changes effected or commenced in that 
year, we proceed to mention a few more circum- 
stances connected with the Company’s European 
element in that army. The formation of an 
Indian officer commenced in England As a 
youth, from fourteen to eighteen years of age, he 
was admitted to the Company’s school at Addis- 
combe, after an ordeal of recommendations and 
testimonials, and after an examination of his 
proficiency in an ordinaiy English education, in 
which a modicum of Latin was also expected. A 
probation of six months was gone through, to 
shew whether he possessed the requisite abilities 
and inclination ; and if this probation were satis- 
factory, bis studies were contmued for two years. 
His friends paid the larger portion of the cost 
of his maintenance and education at the school. 
If his abihties and progress were of a high class, 
he wRs set apart for an appointment in the 
engineers ; if next in degree, in the artillery ; and 
if the lowest in degree, for the infantiy. At the 
end of his term the pupil must have attained to 
a certaiu amount of knowledge, of which, however, 
v^ little was professional Supposing all to be 
sat^ctoiy, he became a militaiy coded in the 
service of the Company, to be available for Indian 
service as occasion arose. Having joined one of 
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the r^ments as the lowest ocmiimsaioiied officer^ 
his snbseqaent adyancement depended in part on 
his quahfications and in part on seniority. He 
conld not^ by the more recent regulations of the 
Company, become a captain until he had acquired, 
besides his professional efficiency, a knowledge of 
the spoken and written Hmdnstani language, and 
of the Persian written character, much used in 
India. When placed on the general staff, his 
services might be reqmred in any one of a number 
of ways quite unknown in the Queen’s service in 
England • he might have a civil duty, or be placed 
at the head of the police in a tract of country 
recently evacuated by the militaiy, or be made 
an adjutant, auditor, quarter-master, surveyor, 
pay>master, judge-advocate, commissary-general, 
bngade-major, aid-de-camp, barrack-master, or 
clothing agent. Many of these offices being lucra- 
tive, the mihtary liked them ; but such a bestowal 
created some jealousy among the civil servants of 
the Company, whose prizes in the Indian lottery 
I were thereby diminished ; and, what was worse, 

I it shook the connection between an officer and 
his regiment, rendering him neither able nor 
willing to throw his sympathies into his work. 
No officer could hold any of these staff appoint- 
ments, as they were called, until he had been two 
years in the army. 

The officers noticed in the last paragraph were 
appointed to the command both of European and 
of native regiments. As to privates and non-com- 
missioned officers m the European regiments, they 
were much the same class of men, and enlisted 
much m the same way, as those in the Queen’s 
armj^ The privates or sepoys of the native 
regiments were of course different, not only from 
Europeans, but different among themselves. Four- 
fifths of the Bengal native infantry were Hindoos, 
mainly of the Brahmin and Rajpoot castes ; and 
the remainder Mohammedans On the other 
hand, three-fourths of the Bengal native cavalry 
were Mohammedans, the Hindoos being generally 
not equal to them as troopers. In the Madras 
native army, the Mohammedans predominated in 
the cavalry, while the infantry compnsed the two 
rehgions in nearly equal proportions. In Bombay, 
nearer the nations of Western Asia, the troops 
comprised volunteers of many countries and many 
rehgions— more easily managed, our officers found, 
on that account. 

Without at present going into the question how 
far the rehgious feelings and caste prejudices of 
the natives induced a revolt, it may be useful to 
shew how a regiment was constituted, of what 
materials, and in what g^radations. An infantry 
regiment in the Bengal presidency will serve as 
atype. 

^e organisation of a Bengal native regiment, 
before the mutiny, was nearly as follows : An 
inrantry regiment consisted of about 1000 privates, 
120 non-commissioned officers, and 20 native 
commisaoned officers. It was divided into ten 
companies, each containing one-tenth of the above 


numbers* Whmi stationary, the regiment seUbra 
had barracks, bnt was quartered in ten Unes of 
thatched hnl^ one row for each compaiqr* Jh 
front of each row was a small droular bdlding to 
containmg the arms and accoutr^ente of tiiat 
particular company, under the <ffiaige of a km&dar 
or native sergeant All these natives rose a 
strict rule of seniority : the sepoy or private soldier 
becoming a naUk or corporal, the naik being pro- 
moted to he hanldar or sergeant, the haviMar in 
time assuming the rank of jemadar or lieutenant, 
and the jemadar becoming a svhadar or captam. 
All these promotions were necessarily slow ; for 
the English colonel of the regiment had very 
little power to promote a worthy native officer or 
non-commissioned officer to a higher rank The 
jemadar often became a gray-headed man of sixty 
before he rose to the rank of subadar, the highest 
attainable by a native. Asa rule, there were four 
or five Hindoos to one Mohammedan in a Bengal 
infantry regiment ; and of these eight hundred 
Hindoos, it was not unfrequent to find four 
hundred Brahmins or hereditary priests, and two 
hundred Bajpoots, a military caste only a little 
lower in rank than the former ; while the remain- 
ing two hundred were low-caste Hmdoos. The 
European officers, as will be explained more fhlly 
further on, lived in bungalows or detached houses 
near the lines of their regiment ; but as the weather 
is too hot to admit of much open-air duty in the 
daytime, these officers saw less of their men than 
IS customary m European armies, or than is neces- 
sary for the due preservation of discipline. The 
head of a regiment was the commander, generally 
a licuten ant-colonel ; below him was an adjutant, 
who attended to the drill and the daily reports ; 
below him was a quarter-master and interpreter, 
whose double duties were to look after the clothes 
and huts of the men, and to interpret or translate 
orders. Besides these three, there were ten 
subordinate officers for the ten companies, each 
expected to make a morning scrutiny mto the 
condition and conduct of his men. The Europeans 
in a native regiment were thus fourteen or fifteen. 
It is true that the theory of a regiment involved a 
complement of about five-and-twenly European 
officers ; but the causes of absenteeism, lately 
adverted to, generally brought down the effective 
number to about twelve or fifteen. The arrange- 
ments of the infantry in the other presidencies, 
and of the native cavalry all over India, each had 
their peculiarities. 

Leaving for future chapters a further elucidation 
of the relations between the European officers and 
the native troops — so important in connection with 
the Revolt — and a description of the sepoys In 
their dresses, usages, and personal characteristics— 
we shall now proceed to view the native army 
under two different aspects — first, when bamu^ed 
and cantoned m time of peace; and, secondly, 
when on the march towards a scene of war. 

And first, for the army when stationary* At 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, tiiere are 
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built barracks for the whole of the soldieiy, men 
as well as officers ; but in almost all other parts of 
India the arrangements are of a slighter and less 
pmnanent character. At the cantonments, it is 
true^ the officers have houses ; but the sepoys are 
lodg^ m huts of their own constniction. Around 
the cantonments at the stations, and generally 
skirting the parade-grounds, are the houses or 
bungalows of the officers. Within the hnes of 
the cantonment, tooi, the officers’ mess-rooms are 


situated ; and at the larger stations may be seen 
ball-rooms, theatres, and racket-courts ; whDe 
outside is a race-stand for witnessing the sports 
which Englishmen love in India as well as at 
home. 

The Indian bungalows, the houses inhabited by 
European officers at the different towns and sta- 
tions in India, have a certain general resemblance, 
although differing of course much in details. A 
bungalow of good size has usually a central room 
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called the hall, a smaller room opening on the 
front verandah, a similar one opening on the back 
verandah, three narrower rooms on each side of 
I these three, and bathing-rooms at the four corners. 

* A verandah runs entirely round the exterior. The 
centrgl hall has only the borrowed light derived 
from eight or a dozen doors leading out of the 
surrounding apartments . these doors are always 
I open ; but the doorways are covered, when privacy 
is desired, with the chick, a sort of gauze- work of 
green-painted strips of fine bamboo, admitting air 
and light, but keeping out flies and mosquitoes. 
The floors are usually of chunam, finely tempered 
covered with matting, and then with a sort 
fif bine-striped carpet or with printed calico. The 
cotoior is usually barn-like and ugly, with its 
huge roof, tiled or thatched, sloping down to the 
pQm of verandah. Air and shade are the 


two desiderata in every bungalow, and adorn- 
ment IS wisely sacrificed to these The finest part 
of the whole is the surrounding space or garden, 
called the compound, from a Portuguese word. 
The larger the space allowed for this compound, 
the more pleasant is the residence in its centre, 
and the more agreeable to the eye is a canton- 
ment of such bungalows. The trees and fruits in 
these enclosures are delicious to the sight, and 
most welcome to the heat-wearied occupants of 
the dwellings Officers in the Company’s service, 
whether military or civil, live much under canvas 
during the hot seasons, at some of the stations; and 
the tents they use are much larger and more like 
regular habitations than those known in Europe. 
The tents are double, having a space of half a 
yard or so between the two canvas walls, to temper 
the heat of the sun. The double-poled t^ts are 
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lai^e enough to contain several apartments, and 
are fomi^ed with glass-doors to fit into the 
openings. A wall of canvas separates the outer 
offices and bathing-rooms. Gay chintz for wall- 
Imings, and printed cotton carpets, give a degree 
of smakness to the interior. Movable stoves, or 
else fire-dishes for wood-fuel called chtllumchees^ are 
provided as a resource against the chill that often 
pervades the air in the evening of a hot day. The 
tents for the common soldiers hold ten men each 



Bungalow. 


with great ease, and have a double canvas wall 
like the others 

An important part of every cantonment is the 
bazaar, situated in convenient proximity to the 
huts or tents of the troops It comprises an enor- 
mous number of sutlers, who sell to the soldiers 
those commodities which cannot well be dispensed 
wuth, but which cannot conveniently be provided 
and carried about by them Curry stuffs, tobacco, 
rice, arrack (m addition to the Company’s allow- 
ance), cotton cloth, and a multiplicity of other 
articles, are sold at these bazaars ; and the 
market-people who supply these things, with their 
families, the coolies or porters, and their hackeries 
or carts — ^add enormously to the mass that consti- 
tutes an Indian cantonment The sepoy has little 
to spend with his sixpence a day ; but then his 
w'ants are few; and his copper ptce^ somewhat 
laiger than the English farthing, will buy an 
amount of necessanes little dreamed of in England. 
The Hindoos have such peculiar notions connected 
with food and cooking, that the government leave 
them as much to themselves as possible in those 
matters ; and the bazaar and sutlers’ arrange- 
ments assume a paiticular importance from this 
circumstance 

An Anglo-Indian army we have seen at rest, 
m cantonments. Now let us trace it when on a 
march to a scene of war; but while desenbing 
this in the present tense, we must make allowance 
for the chsmges which the Revolt has inevitably 
produced. 

The non-fighting men who accompany the troops 
greatly exceed in number the troops themselves. 
Captun Munro says * * It would be absurd for a 
captain to think of taking the field without being 
attended by the following enormous retinue— 
namely, a dubash (agent or commissionaire}, a cook, 
and a maty boy (8ervaiit-of-all-*work) ; if he cannot 


get bollocks, he must assemble fifteen mr twenty 
cooHes to cany his baggage, together with a horse- 
keeper and grass-cutter, and sometimes a duldnea 
and her train, havmg occasionally the assistanoe of 
a barber, a washer, and an ironer, in common 
with the other officers of his regiment His 
tent is fiimished with a good large bed, mattress, 
pillows, <kc., a few camp stools or chairs, a folding 
table, a pair of glass shades for his candles, six or 
seven trunks, with table equipage, his stock of 
linens (at least twenty-four suits), some dozens of 
wine, porter, brandy, and gm ; with tea, sugar, 
and biscuit, a hamper of live poultry, and his 
milch-goat. A pnvate’s tent for holding his 
seiwants and the overplus of his baggage is also 
requisite ; but this is not at the Company’s 
expense* Of course it must be inferred that 
all this luxuiy belongs to the best of times only, 
and IS not available in the exigency of sudden 
military movements. The sepoys or common 
soldiers, too, have their satellites. Each man is 
accompanied by his whole family, who live upon 
his pay and allowances of rice from the Company. 
Every trooper or horse-soldier, too, has his grasc- 
cutter , for it is a day’s work for one person to dig, 
cut, and prepare a day’s grass for one horse. 

When on the march, the tents are generally 
I struck soon after midnight. At the first tap of the 
I drum, the servants knock up the tent-pins, and 
down fall the tents ; horses begin to neigh and the 
camels to cry, the elephants and camels receive 
their loads of camp-equipage, the bullocks are 
laden with the officers’ tents and boxes, the coolies 
take up their burdens, and all prepare for the road. 
Duiing the noise and bustle of these preliminancs, 
the officers and men make their few personal 
arrangements, aided by their servants or families ; 
while the officers’ cooks and agents are sent on in 
advance, to prepare breakfast at the next halting- 
place Between one and two o’clock the regiments 
start off, in columns of sections, the camp-fol- 
lowers, baggage, bullocks, elephants, and camels, 
bringing up the rear. The European soldiers do 
not carry their own knapsacks on the march , they 
have the luxury of cook-boys or attendants, who 
render this service for them. The natives, it is 
found, are able to carry heavier loads than the 
Europeans ; or — what is perhaps more nearly the 
case — they bear the burdens more patiently, as the 
Europeans love soldiering better than porteriog. 
The tedium of the journey is sometimes reliev^ 
by a hunt after antelopes, hares, partridges^ wild 
ducks, or wild boars, which the officers may happen 
to espy, according to the nature of the counky 
through which they are passmg. Arrived at the 
halting-place, everything is quickly prepared for a 
rest and a breakfast ; the quarter-masters ptoh for- 
ward to occupy the ground; the eleplwfs and 
camels are disi^rden^ of the tents ; the natives 
and the cattle plunge into s(Hne nrig^bouring po^ 
or tank to refresh themselves ; the cooks have he^ . 
already some tune at work; and the offions.f^ ^ 

down to a breakfast of tea^ coffee, cony, ric^p^a^ I 
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httm, and other obtainable dishes. The fakeers often 
recognise their friends or admirers among the 
natives of the cavalcade, and give loud blessings, 
and tom-tom drummmgs, in exchange for dona- 
tions of the smallest Indian coins. The quarter- 
masters’ arrangements are so qnicklj and so neatly 
made, that in a short time the general’s durbar 
appears in the centre of a street of tents for staff- 
officers, dining-tents on the one side and sleeping- 
tents on the other; while the bazaar-dealers open 


their temporary shops in the rear. The horses are 
picketed in long lines ; while the elephants and 
camels browse or rest at leisure. Under ordinaiy 
circumstances, the day’s marching is over by nme 
o’clock in the morning, at which hour the sun’s 
heat becomes too fierce to be wilhngly borne. 
Bepose, amusements, and hght camp-duties fill up 
the remamder of the day, to be followed by a hke 
routine on the morrow. 

While one of these extraordinaiy marches is m 
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progress, ‘when the moving masses are touched 
here and there by the reddening hght of the dawn, 
it seems to be a true migration, with fiocks and 
herds, cattle loaded with baggage, men, women, 
and children, all in a chaos of disorder but the 
troops whose wants and wishes have attracted this 
assemblage. At length the country appears to 
awake from its sleep, and with the yell of the 
jackal, or the distant baying of the village dogs, 
are heard to mingle the voices of human beings. 
Bndffier grows the dawn, warmer the breeze, and 
the light-hearted sepoy, no longer shivering with 
ei^ gives vent to the joyous feelings of morning 
h& songs and laughter. The scenes beccmie more 
atfikmg, and the long array of taU camels, led by 
tmtives in picturesque costume, with here and 
tium a taller elephant ntingling with droves of 


loaded bullocks, give it a new and extraordinary 
character to a European imagination. The line of 
swarthy sepoys of Upper India, with their mous- 
tached hps and tall handsome figures, contrasts 
favourably with the shorter and plainer soldiers of 
Bntain ; the grave mechamcal movements of the 
regular cavalry in their hght-hlue uniforms are 
reheved by the erratic evolutions and gay and 
glittermg dresses of the irregnlaTS, who with loud 
cnes and quivering spears, and their long black 
locks streaming behind them, spur backwards and 
forwards like the wmd from mere exuberance of 
spirits. * • • . • The camp-followers in the mean- 
time present eveiy possible variety of costume ; 
and among them, and not the least int^estmg 
figures in the various groups, may frequently be 
seen the pet lambs of whidi the sepoys are so Isnd, 
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dressed in necklaces of ribbons and 'white ^ells, Such, before the great Bevolf^ were the usual 
and the tip of their tails, ears, and feet dyed orange characteristics of an Anglo-Indian army when on 
colour. The womenkmd of the troops of the the march ; and, considering the it is 

Peninsula (Southern India) usually follow the not surprising that the daily progress seldom 
drum ; but the Bengalees have left their famihes exceeded ten or twelve miles. The system was 
at home ; and the Europeans bidden adieu to their veiy costly, even at the cheap rate of Indian 
temporary wives with the air the band strikes up service ; for the camp-followers, one with another, 
on quitting the station, The girl 1 left behind were ten times as numerous as the troops ; and 
me.”’* all, in one way or other, hved upon or by the 

* Leitch Sitdue. Sntuh World $n the Eaet, Company. 




A parliamentary paper, issued in 1857 on tie motion of 
Colonel Sykes, affords valuable information on some of the 
matters treated in this chapter It is * A Eetum of the 
Area and Population of each Division of each Presidency of 
India, from the Latest Inquiries ; compriamg, also, the Area 
and Estimated Population of Native States.* It separates 
the British states from the native , and it further separ- 
ates the former into five groups, according to the govern- 
ment under which each is placed These five, as indicated 
in the present chapter, are under the administration of 
‘ the governor-general of India in council’ — the ‘ lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal ’ — ^the ‘ lieutenant-governor of the 
Northwest Provinces* — the ‘government of Madras* — 
and the ‘government of Bombay’ In each case the 
‘regulation distncts* are treated distinct from the ‘non- 
regulation provinces,’ the former having been longer under 
British power, and brought mto a more regular system 
than the latter Without going again o\er the long list of 
names of places, it will suffice to quote those belonging to 
the group placed immediately under the go\enior-general’s 
control This group comprises the Punjaub, in the six 
divisions of Lahore, Jelum, Moultan, Leia, Peshawur, and 
Jullundur, the Cis-Sutlej states, four in number; the 
lately annexed kingdom of Oude, the central district of 
Nagpoor or Berar , the recently acquired region of Pegu , the 
stnp of country on the east of the Bay of Bengal, known 
as the Tenassenm Provinces, and the ‘Eastern Straits 
Settlements’ of Singapore, Penang, and Mal apca, The 
whole of Biitish In^a is divided into nearly a hundred 
and eighty districts, each, on an average, about the size of 
Invemess-shire, the largest county, except Yorkshire, in 
the United Kingdom. The jiopulation, however, is eight 
times as dense, per average square mile, as in this Scottish 
shire Keeping clear of details concermng divisions and 
districts, the following are the areas and population in 
the five great governments 


Govemor-general’s } 
Provinces J 

[ . . . 

AasA 

Square Miles. 

246,050 

POFULATIOX. 

2^265,972 

Lower Bengal \ 

1 Regulation, 

. 126,133 

37,262,163 

Frorincea. j 

1 Non-regiilatuni, 

95,836 

^590,234 

Northwest 1 

1 Regulation, . 

72,062 

30,271,885 

Provmces j 

1 Non-regnlation, 

33,707 

3^383,308 

Madras 1 

1 Regulation, . 

119,526 

20,120,495 

Presidency j 

I Non-regulation, 

12,564 

1^316JM» 

Bombay 1 

Regulation, . 

57,723 

9,015,534 

Presidency j 

Non-regnlation, 

73JS21 

W4,aw 


Total, 

837*412 

131,99(^901 


fa some of the five governments, the population is classi- 
fied more ramnte^ tiian m othen. Thus, is the Punjasb 


member of the govemor-generars group, Hindoai aie 
separated from non-Hindoos , then, each of these ebunes 
is divided into agricultnral and non-agrienltonl ; and, 
lastly, each of these is farther separaM into male and 
female. The most instructive feature here is the acaimty 
of females compared with males, contrary to the experience 
of Europe ; m the Punjaub and Sirhind, among thirteen 
million souls, there are a million and a half more males 
than females — shewing, among other thmgs, one of the 
effects of female infanticide m past years. The ratio 
appears to be about the same in the Northwest Provinces, 
around Delhi, Meerut, Rohilcund, Agra, Benares, and 
Allahabad. Not one place is named, throughout India^ in 
which the females equal the males in number. In the 
Bombay presidency, besides the difference of sex, the popu- 
lation IS tabulated into nine groups — Hindoos, Wild Tribes, 
Low Castes, Shrawniks or Jams, Lingayets, Mussulmans, 
Parsees, Jews, Ohnstians Of the last named there are less 
than fifty thousand, including military, in a population of 
twelve millions. 

The area and population of the native states are given 
in connection with the presidencies to which those states 
are geographically and politically related, and present the 
following numbers 



Arfa. 
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8qi arc Milci 


In Bengal Presidency, 

515,533 

38,702,208 

In Madras Presidency, . 

51,802 


In Bombay Presidency, . 

. 60,575 

4,46(^370 


627,910 

48,376,247 


The enumeration of these native states is minute and 
intricate , and it may suffice to shew the complexiiy ansiog 
out of the existence of so many baby-pnncedoms, that one 
of the native states of Bundelcund, Kampta by name, 
figures in the table as occupying an area of one square milei, 
and as having three hundred i^abitants t 
Includuig the British states, the native states, the few 
settlements held by the French and Portuguese, and the 
recent acquisitions on the eastern side of the Bay of 
Bengal, the grand totsds come out m the following 
numbers: 

1,469,576 Square 
180,884,207 Inhabitanta, 

or 124 dweUeis per square mile. Of these inhahitanto, it 
is beheved — thouidi tilie letnrns are not comidete in : 

particular— -that there are fifteen ILoidooa to one Moham- 
medan if so, ^ then India must cmitain more a I 
kumdred and Mtxtp million wonhippera of Hindoo 
— even after allowanoe is made for Buddhistic ItoeSK 
and a few savage tribes almost withovt 


CHAPTER II. 


SYMPTOMSr-CHUPATTIES AND CABTEID6ES. 


ITTLE did the British authorities m 
India suspect, lu the early weeks of 
1857, that a mighty centenary was 
about to he observed — a movement 
intended to mark the completion of 
one hundred years of British rule 
in the East; and to mark it, not by 
festivities and congratulations, but by 
rebellion and slaughter. 

The officers in India remembered and noted 
the date well ; but they did not know how well 
the Mohammedans and Hindoos, the former espe- 
cially, had stored it up in their traditions The 
name of Robert Clive, the ‘ Daring in War,* was 
so intimately associated with the date 1757, that 
the year 1857 naturally brought it into thought, 
as a time when Christian rule began to overawe 
Moslem rule in that vast country. True, the East 
India Company had been connected with India 
during a penod exceeding two hundred years ; but 
it was only at the commencement of the second 
half of the last century that this connection became 
pohtically important. It was remembered that 
— 1756 having been marked by the atrocities 
of the Black Hole at Calcutta, and by the utter 
extmetion for a time of the East India Company's 
power in Bengal — ^the year 1757 became a year of 
retribution. It was remembered, as a matter of 
history among the British, and of tradition among 
the natives, how wonderful a part the young officer 
Give performed in that exciting drama. It was 
remembered that he arrived at Calcutta, at that 
time wholly denuded of Englishmen, on the 2d of 
January m the last-named year, bringing with 
him a small body of troops from Madras ; that 
on the 4th of February, with two thousand men, 
he defeated an army ten times as large, belonging 
to Snn^-u-Dowlah, Nawab of Bengal — ^the same 
who had caused the atrocities at the Black Hole, 
when a hundred and thirty persons died from 
sufifocatiou in a room only fitted to contain a 
fburth of the number. It was farther remembered 
how thai^ on the 9th of February, Clive obtained 
great concessions horn the nawab by treaty ; that 
Sun^ broke the treaty, and oommenoed a course 
of treachery, in whi(^ Cffive was not slow to 
imitate him; that on the 13th of June, Clive, 
H a afag matured a plan equally bold and erafly, 


declared renewed hostilities against the nawab ; 
that on the 23d he gained the brilliant battle of 
Plassey, conquering sixty thousand men with 
a force of only three thousand; that within a 
week, Suraj-u-Dowlah, a miserable fugitive, ended' 
his existence , and that from that day British power 
had ever been supreme in Bengal This was a 
series of achievements not likely to be forgotten by 
Englishmen. Ere yet the news of mutiny and 
murder reached Europe, steps had been taken to 
render homage to Clive on the hundredth anni- 
versary of the battle of Plassey ; the East India 
Company had subsenbed largely towards a statue 
of the hero ; and a meeting in London had decided 
that the chief town m Clive’s native county of 
Shropshire should be selected as the spot wherein 
the statue should be set up. 

Judging from the experience afforded by recent 
events, it is now clear that the Mohammedans in 
India liad thought much of these things, and that 
the year 1857 had been marked out by them as a 
centenary to be observed in a special way — ^by no 
less an achievement, indeed, than the expulsion of 
the British, and the revival of Modern power. 

In the spring of the year it was ascertained that 
a paper was in circulation among the natives, 
purporting to be a prophecy made by a Punjaub 
fakeer seven hundred years ago — to the effect 
that, after various dynasties of Mohammedans had 
ruled for some centuries, the Nazarmm or Chris- 
tians should hold power in India for one hundred 
years ; that the Christians would then he expelled ; , 

and that various events foretold in the Koran would 
then come to pass, connected with the triumph of i 
Islamism. That this mysterious prediction was 
widely credited, is probable — notwithstanding 
that the paper itself, if really circulated, must 
manifestly have been an imposture of recent 
date ; for the English nation was not known 
even by name to the natives of India seven 
hundred yeai's ago. Setting aside, at present, 
all inquiries concerning the first authors of the 
plot^ the degree to which the Company’s annexa- 
tions had provoked it, the existence of any griev- 
ances jnsli^bly to be resisted, the reasons which 
induced Hindoos to join the Mohammedans against 
the British, or the extent to which the general 
popnlation shared the views of the native military 
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\ — laying aside Hiese inquiries for the present there 
is evidence that a great movement was planned for 
the middle of the year 1857, Of this plan the 
British government knew nothing^ and suspected 
httle. 

Bnt although no vast plot was suspected, several 
trifling S3rinptoins had given cause for uneasiness ; 
and the English pubhc learned, when too late, 
that many Indian officers had long predicted the 
immineucy of some outbreak. Insubordination 
and mutiny, it was found, are not faults of recent 
gi owth among the native troops of India Now that 
the startling events of 1857 are vividly presented 
to the public mind, men begin to read again the 
old story of the outbreak at Vellore, and seek to 
draw instruction therefrom, A httle more than 
half a century ago — ^namely, on the 10th of July 
1806 — the European barracks at Vellore were 
thrown into a state of great excitement This town 
IS in the Carnatic, a few miles west of Madras, and 
in the jiresidency of the same name At two o'clock 
in the morning, the barracks, containing four 
comj)anics of the 69th regiment, were surrounded 
by t\^o battalions of sepoys m the Company’s 
service, who poured in a heavy fire of musketry, 
at every door and -window, upon the soldiers At 
the same time the European sentries, the soldiers 
at the mam-guard, and the sick in the hospital, 
were put to deatk The officers’ houses were 
ransacked, and everybody found in them murdered. 
Upon the arrival of the 19th Light Dragoons, 
under Colonel Gillespie, the sepoys were imme- 
diately attacked , six hundred were cut down 
upon the spot, and two hundred taken from their 
hiding-places to be shot. There perished of the 
four European companies, a hundred and sixty- 
four, besides ofiicers, and many British officers 
of the native troops were also murdered. Nothing 
ever came to light concerning the probable cause 
of the outrage, but this — that an attempt had been 
made by the mihtary men at Madras to c?uinge the 
shape of the sepoy turban into something resembhng 
the helmet of the light infantry of Europe, which 
would prevent the native troops from wearing 
on their foreheads the marks characteristic of 
their several castes. The sons of Tippoo Saib, the 
deposed ruler of Mysore, together with many 
distmguished Mohammedans deprived of office, 
were at that time m Vellore ; and the supposition 
is, that these men contributed very materially to 
excite or inflame the suspicions of the Hindoos, 
concernmg an endeavour to tamper with their 
rehgious usages. There was another mutiny 
some time afterwards at Nundeydroog, in the 
same presidency ; and it was found indispensable 
to disarm four hundred and fifty Mohammedan 
sepoys, who had planned a massacre. At 
Bangalore and other places a similar spirit was 
exhibited. The governor of Madras deemed it 
neces^ry, in vciy earnest terms, to disclaim any 
intention of tampering with tiie native religion. 

In a proclamation issued on the 3d of December, 
he said: *The right hcmourable the governor 


in oonncil having observed tha^ in acmie late 
instances, an extraordinaiy degree of agitatloii 
hae pre^^ed among several corps of the native 
army of this coasts it has been his lordship’a 
particular endeavour to ascertain the motives 
which may have led to oondnet so different from 
that which formerly distinguished the native 
army From this inquiiy, it has appeared that 
many persons of evil intention have endeavoured^ 
for malicious purposes, to impress upon the native 
troops a belief that it is tho wish of the British 
government to convert them by forcible means 
to Christianity , and his lordship in council has 
observed with concern that such mahcious reports 
have been believed by many of the native troops. 
The right honourable the governor in council, 
therefore, deems it proper, in tins pubhc manner, 
to repeat to the native troops his assurance,, that 
the same respect which has been mvanably ^ewn 
by the British government for their religion and 
their customs, will be always continued , and that 
no interruption will bo given to any native, 
whether Hindoo or Mussulman, in the practice 
of his rehgious ceremonies ’ Notwithstan^ng the 
distinctness of this assurance, and notwithstanding 
the extensive promulgation of the proclamation m 
the Tamul, Telinga, and Hindustani languages— 
the ferment continued a considerable time. Even 
in March 1807, when some montlis had elapsed, so 
universal was the dread of a general revolt among 
the native troops, that the British officers attached 
to the Madras army constantly slept with loaded 
pistols undei* their pillows 

In the interval between 1806 and 1857, nothing 
so murderous occurred; but, among the Bengal 
troops, many proofs of insubordination were 
afforded; for it repeatedly occurred that griev- 
ances, real or pretended, led to combinations 
among the men of different regiments. In 1835, 
Lord William Bentinck, acting on a principle 
which had often been advocated in England, 
abolished flogging in the Indian army; this 
appears to have raised the self-pride rather than 
conciliated the good-will of the troops: insub- 
ordination ensued, and several regiments to 
be disbanded. Again, m 1844, when several Ben- 
gal regiments were ordered to march to Sind^ the 
34th native infantry refused ; whereupon Lord 
Ellenborough, at that time governor-general, igno- 
miniously disbanded the regiment in presence of 
the rest of the army. Again, in 1849, Sir Colin 
Campbell, serving under Sir Charles Napier, 
reported that the 22d Bengal regiment had muti- 
nied on a question of pay, in which they were , 
clearly m the wrong ; but as the Punjaub was 
that time m a cntic^ state, Sir Charles did that 
which was very opposite to his general chaMi^^ 

— he yielded to an unjust demand, as a mi^iaare 
of prudence. It may have been that, the ^sc^ya 
counted on this proi^bility when Ihey.miitiDied. 
No less than forty-two regiments wefe ascertahied 
to be m secret correspond^iee jen ^matiei^ 
under Brahmmical infliienco-r^ne ^ 
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80 &r «8 to tiireaten tho commanding officer that 
ffiej conld stop enlistra^t if they chose. In I860, 
Kajaer was compelled to disband the 66th regi- 
ment, for mntinj at Peshawur. In 1862, the 3^ 
regiment was Glared to proceed to Bunnah ; the 
men objected to the searvojage, and refused to 
depart ; and the anthonties m this case gave 
way. 

Like as, in the ordinaiy affairs of life, men com- 
pare notes after a disaster, to ascertain whether any 
misgiving had silently occupied their minds con- 
cermng causes and symptoms ; so did many mili- 
tary officers, observing that the troubles were all 
or mostly in Bengal, or where Bengal troops oper- 
ated, come forward to state that they had long 
been cognizant of a marked difference between the 
Bengal army on the one hand, and the Bombay 
and Madras armies on the other. Lord Melville, 
who, as General Dundas, had held a command 
during the Punjaub campaign, expressed himself 
very strongly m the House of Lords shortly after 
news of the mutiny arrived. He stated that, m 
the Bengal army, the native officers were m nearly 
all cases selected by seniority, and not from 
merit; that they co^d not nse from the ranks 
till old age was creeping on them ; and that a 
sort of hopelessness of advancement cankered 
in the mindb of many sepoys in the middle time 
of hfe. In the Bombay and Madras armies, 
on the contrary, the havildars or sergeants 
were selected for their intelligence and activity, 
and were recommended for promotion by the 
commanding officers of the regiments. It might 
possibly be a theoiy unsusceptible of proof, that 
this difference made the one army mutinous and 
the other two loyal ; but Lord Melville proceeded 
to assert that the Bengal troops were notoriously 
less Ihlly organised and disciplined, more prone to 
insubordination, than the troops of the other two 
presidencies. He stated as an mstance, that when 
he commanded the Bombay army in the Punjaub 
frontier in 1849, the Bengal regiments were mutin- 
ous ; while the Bombay troops remained in soldierly 
subordmation. Indeed these latter, which he com- 
manded in person, were credited by his lordship 
with having exhibited the highest qualities of 
brave and faithM troops. He detailed an inci- 
dent which had occurred at the siege of Moultan. 
A covering-party having been ordered into the 
trenches, some disturbance soon afterwards arose ; 
and an English officer found that many soldiers of 
Gie B^gal army had been endeavouring to prevent 
the men belonging to one of the Bombay r^ments 
ffimn digging in the trenches in discharge of their 
duty, on ground that the sepoys’ duty was to 
fight and not to tvorh. Again : after the assault of 
Moultan, an officer in command of one of the 
pick^ was requested to post a sergeant and twelve 
tn«a at one of the gates of the town ; this was 
dime; but not long afterwards, three native officers 
td ffie Bengal raginoOTs were detected in an endea- 
vour to pass the gate with Stores which they were 
alKmt to plumier or appropriate. Although the 


views of Lord Melville were combated by a few 
other officers, there was a pretty general concur- 
rence of opinion that the Bengal native army, 
through some circumstances known or unknown, 
had long been less obedient and orderly than those 
of the other two presidencies. 

As it is the purpose of the present chapter to 
treat rather of the facts that preceded the horrors 
of Meerut and Oawnpore, than of the numerous 
theories for explaming them, we shall not dwell 
long in this place on the affairs of Oude, in connec- 
tion with the Revolt ; but so general is the opmion 
that the annexation of that kingdom was one of 
the predisposing causes of the late calamities, that 
it may be right to glance slightly at the subject. 

Oude— once a nawabship under the great Mogul, 
then a kingdom, and the last remaining indepen- 
dent Mohammedan state in Northern India— was 
annexed in the early part of 1856; and although 
the governor-general sought to give a favourable 
accounl^ both m its reasons and its results, of 
that momentous measure, there are not wanting 
grounds for believing that it made a deep impres- 
sion on the minds of the natives, unfavourable to 
the English— among the militaiy, if not among 
the people at large The deposed king, with his 
family and his prime-mimster, came to hve at 
Calcutta m April 1866 ; and in the following 
month his mother, his brother, and one of his 
sons, proceeded in great state to England, to pro- 
test before Queen Victoria against the conduct 
of the governor-general and of the East India 
Company, in having deprived them of their regal 
position: prepared to prove, as they everywhere 
announced, that no justifiable grounds had existed 
for so harsh a step. Whether they sincerely believed 
this, or whether it was a blind to hide ulterior 
objects, conld not at that time be determined. It 
IS one among many opinions on the subject, that 
the courtiers around the deposed king gradually 
organised a plot against the British power; that 
the Queen of Oude’s visit to England was merely 
intended to mask the proceeding arising out of 
this plot; that the conspirators brought over to 
their views the Mogul of Delhi, the shadowy repre- 
sentative of a once mighty despot ; that they then 
sought to win over the Hindoos to side with 
them , and that, in this proceeding, they adduced 
any and all facts that had come to their ^owledge, 
in which the British had unwittingly insulted the 
rehgious prejudices of the worshippers of Brahma 
— craftily insinuating that the insult was premed- 
itated. The wisdom or justice of the annexation 
policy we do not discuss in this place ; there is a 
multiphcity of mterpretations concerning it— from 
that of absolute necessity to that of glaring spoli- 
ation ; but the pcunt to be borne in min d is, that a 
new gnevanoe was thereby added to othere, real 
or pretended, idready existing. It is especially 
worthy of note, that any distrust of 
arisiig out of annexation pohcy, was likely to be 
more intense in Oude than anywhere pise ; for 
ihroe-toiirths of the infimtiy in the Bengal army 
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bad bem reeniited from the iohaUtaiits of that 


state ; th^ were enei^getic mra, strongly attached 
to tiieir natire ocmntiy ; and when the change of 
masters took plao^ they lost certain of the privi* 
leges they had before enjoyed. The Bengalees 
proper^ the natives of the tUckly populated region 
around the lower course of the Ganges, have little 
to do with the Bengal army ; they are feeble, 
indolent, and cowardly, glad by any excuses to 
escape from fighting. 

us now^having said a few words concerning 
the centenaiy of British rule, and the state of feel- 
ing in Oude — attend to the strange episode of the 
ekupattier, as a premonitory i^rmptom of something 
wrong in the state of pubhc feehng in India. 

The chupatties — small cakes of unleavened bread, 
about two inches in diameter, made of Indian 
corn-meal, and fonning part of the sepoys’ regular 
diet — ^were regarded in England, as soon as the 
circumstances of the Revolt became known, as 
signs or symptoms which the various officers of 
the Company in India ought sedulously to have 
searched into. Ever since the middle of 1866 
—ever since, indeed, the final arrangements for 
the annexation of Onde — ^these chupatties were 
known to have been passing from hand to hand. 
A messenger would come to a village, seek out the 
headman or village elder, give him six chupatties, 
and say* ‘These six cakes are sent to you; you 
will make six others, and send them on to the 
next village.* The headman accepted the six cakes, 
and punctually sent forward other six as he had 
been directed It was a mysteiy of which the early 
stages were beyond our ken ; for no one could 
say, or no one would say, which was the first 
village whence the cakes were sent During 
many months this process continued • village after 
village being brought into the chain as successive 
links, and relays of chupatties being forwarded 
from place to place. Mr Disraeli, attacking on 
one occasion in the House of Commons the 
policy of the Indian government, adverted sarcas- 
tically to this chupatty mystery ‘Suppose the 
Emperor of Russia, whoso temtory, in extent and 
character, has more resemblance to our Eastern 
possessions than the territory of any other power— 
suppose the Emperor of Russia were told — “Sire, 
there is a very remarkable circumstance going on 
in your territory ; from village to village, men are 
passing who leave the tail of an ermine or a pot of 
caviare, with a message to some one to perform 
the same ceremony. Strange to say, this has been 
going on in some ten thousand viUages, and we 
cannot make head or tail of it.” I think the 
Emperor of Russia would say: “I do not know 
whether you can make head or tail of it, but I 
am quite certain there is something wrong, and 
ti^ we must take some precautions; because, 
are not usually indiscreet and 
troublesoine, they do not make a secret eommuni- 
j^on unless it is oppos^ to the government, 
^ms IS a secret oommunication, and therefore a 
oommuiiication daDgerous to the goy^iim^t.’” 


The op^oeitioii leader did not assert that tlw 
goveimnent could have penetrated' the mysteijPi 
but that the mystery ought to have been regarded 
as significant of sometl^g dangerous^ of 

close scrutiny and grave consideration. 

The chupatties first appeared in the Morlhwest 
Provinces, around Delhi; and subsequent events 
ofiered a temptation for rebuking the governor^ 
general and the commander-in-^ef, in having 
failed to strengthen the posts with English troops 
after the indications of some secret conspiracy had 
thus been made. In some places it was ascertained 
that the cakes were to be kept Hll called for by the 
messengers, other cakes being sent on instead of 
them ; hut what was the meaning of this arrange^ 
ment, the English officials could no^ or at least 
did not find out. In Scotland, in the clannish 
days, war-signals were sent from hut to hut and 
from clan to clan with extraordinary rapidity ; and, 
however little an unleavened cake might appear 
like a war-signal, military men and politicians 
ought certainly to have been alive to such strange 
manifestations as this chupatty movement. From 
the Sutlej to Patna, throughout a vast range of 
thickly populated countiy, was the secret corre- 
spondence carried on. One thmg at any rate may 
safely be asserted, that the mihtary stations re- 
quired close watclung at such a time ; something 
was fermenting in the minds of the natives which 
the Enghsh could not understand ; but that vciy 
fact would have justified — ^nay, rendered almost 
imperative — ^tlie guarding of the chief posts from 
sudden surpnse. Little or nothing of this precau- 
tionary action seems to have been attempted. 
Throughout nearly the whole of the great trunk- 
road from Calcutta to the Pnnjaub, the military 
stations were left as before, almost wholly in the 
hands of the sepoys At Benares there was only 
a single company of European foot-artillery; the 
rest of the troops consisting of two regiments of 
native infantry, and one of the Ois-Sutlej Sikh 
regiments. At Allahabad, the great supply magi^ 
zine of the province was left almost whoUy to the 
guard of the sepoys. Lucknow had only one 
European regiment and one company of art^ery ; 
notwithstanding that, as the capital of Oude, it 
was in the nudst of a warhke and excited popu- 
lation ; while the native army of the province 
capable of soon assembling at the city, comprised 
no less than fourteen r^ments of infimtry, six of 
cavalry, and compamesof artillery. Cawnpore^ 
a very important station with a large medical 
depot, contained three regiments of native infontiy, 
one of native cavidry, and two companies of native 
artillery with twelve guns ; while the Engliidi force 
was only a company of infontry, and about ibx^ 
artillerymen with six guns. The large magBeam 
of Delhi, the great storehouse of ammimitHsi far 
the mihtary stations all anmiid it, was left to be 
guarded entirely sepoys. The late Geiiml 
Anson, at that time oommander^in-ciilel^ was 
among the hills at Bimlay relaxiag frmn hia dutiei; 
and neither at Simla nor at Caknila did it mma 
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to be Mt that, with existing sympto:^ more 
European troo)>s were necessaiy in the Bengal and 
Northwest Provinces. 

The chupatty was not the only symbol of some 
mysteiy : the lotm was another. It was a common 
occurrence for a man to come to a cantonment 
with a lotus-flower, and give it to the chief native 
officer of a regiment ; the flower was circulated 
from hand to hand in the regiment; each man 
took it, looked at it, and passed it on, saying 
nothing. When the lotus came to the last man in 
the regiment, he disappeared for a time, and took 
it to the next militaiy station. This strange pro- 
cess occurred throughout nearly all the military 
stations where regiments of the Bengal native 
army were cantoned. 

Chupatties and lotus-flowers, together with the 
incendiarism and the cartndge grievances pre- 
sently to be noticed, unquestionably indicated some 
widely spread discontent among the natives — 
military if not general. * It is clear/ in the words 
of an observant officer, writing from one of the 
€is-Sutlej stations, ‘that a certain ferment had 
been allowed gradually to arise throughout the 
mass of the Bengal army. In some it was panic, 
in some excitement, in some a mere general appre- 
hension or expectation, and in some it was no 
doubt disaffection, or even conspiracy. Governing 
an alien people and a vast army, we had divested 
ourselves of all the instruments of foreign domina- 
tion so familiar to Austria and all other continental 
powers. We had no political police, no European 
strongholds, no system of intelligence or espionage, 
comparatively little real military discipline; and 
even our own post-office was the channel of free, 
constant, and unchecked intercourse between all 
the different regiments. Not a letter even was 
opened; that would have been too abhorrent to 
i^glish principles. The sepoy mind had pro- 
bably become prepared to distiust us, as we had 
begun to distrust them. There were strange new 
legislative acts, and new post-office rules, and new 
foreign service enhstments, and new employment 
of armed races m our army, and other things dis- 
agreeable and alarzmng to the true old sepoy caste 
And then it came about that from a small and 
trifling beginning, one of those ferments to which 
the native mind is somewhat prone, took possession 
of the sepoy army.* 

One of the strange facts connected with the 
chupatty movement was, that the cakes were 
transmitted to the heads of villages who have not 
been concerned in the mutiny, while many sepoys 
who broke out in revolt had received no cakes. 
They appear to have been distributed mostly to the 
villagers ; whereas the lotus passed from hand to 
hand among the mihtary. 

The chupatties and the lotus-flowers, however 
indicative ^ey may have been of the existence of 
intrigue and conspiiacy, were quiet indications; 
but there were not wanting other proofs of a 
mutinous spirit, in acts of violence and msubordi- 
liation-<-apart from the incendiarisms and the 


I cartridge difficulties. On one evening, early in 
the year, information was given by a sepoy of 
the intention of the men to rise against their 
officers and seize on Fort William, at Calcutta. 
On another occasion, a fanatic moulvie, a high 
Mohammedan priest at Oude, was detected preach- 
ing war against the infldels ; and on his person 
was found a proclamation exciting the people 
to rebellion. On a third day, two sepoys were 
detected m an attempt to sap the fidehty of the 
guard at the Calcutta mint. An English suigeon 
in an hospital at Lucknow, by the bedside of a 
sepoy, put his bps to a bottle of medicine before 
giving it to his patient, this being regarded as 
a pollution, a pundit was sent for to break the 
bottle and exorcise the evil: on that night the 
doctor’s bungalow was burned down by incen- 
diaries who could not be discovered. A refusal 
to accept a furlough or leave of absence nught 
not usually be regarded as a symptom of a • 
mutinous spirit; yet in India it conveyed a 
meaning that could not safely be disregarded. On 
the 6th of March, the commander-in-chief, with 
the sanction of the governor-general, notified that 
the native army would receive, as usual, the 
annual indulgence of furlough from the 1st of 
April to a certain subsequent date. When this 
order was read or issued, about fourteen men of 
the 63d native infantry, stationed at Soorie, and 
under orders to proceed to Berhampore, evinced a 
disinclination to avail themselves of the indul- 
gence, on the idea that none of the regiments at 
Barrackpore intended to take theirs. It certainly 
appears to have been a circumstance worthy of a 
searching inquiry by the mihtary authorities, 
the troops slioidd have declined to take their 
furlough at that particular time. 

We must now pass on to that series of events 
which, so far as outward manifestations are 
concerned, was more especially the immediate 
forerunner of the Revolt— namely, the disturbances 
connected with the greased cartridges Let not the 
reader for a moment regard this as a trivial matter, 
merely because it would be trivial m England ; 
the sepoys may have been duped, and mdeed 
were unquestionably duped, by designing men; 
but the subject of suspicion was a serious one to 
them. The fat of cows and of pigs is regarded 
m a peculiar hght in the East. The pig is as much 
held m abhorrence by the Mohammedans as the 
cow is venerated by the Hindoos; to touch the 
foimer with the lips, is a defilement to the one 
religion; to touch the latter, is a sacrilege to the 
other. The lehgious feehngs are difierent, but 
the results in this case are the same So sacred, 
mdeed, are cattle regarded by the Hmdoos, that 
the Company’s officers have been accustomed to 
observe much caution in relation to any supply of 
beef for their own tables ; the slaughter of a cow 
in a Hindoo vdlage would in itself have been a 
sufficient cause for revolt ; m large towns where 
Europeans are stationed, a high-wallcd paddock 
or compound is set apart for the reception of 
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bollockf mteoded for food; and scroj^ons care 
Is taken that the natives shall know as httle as 
possible of the proceedings connected with the 
slaughtering. The use of cow’s fat in ammunition 
would therefore be repulsive to the Hindoo sepoy. 
Many experienced men trace the mutiny to a 
false report concerning the cartridges, acting on 
the minds of natives who had already become 
distrustful by the machinations of agitators and 
I emissaries. * It is a marvel and a mystery that 
» so many years should have passed away without 
an explosion. At last a firebrand was applied 
to what a single spark might have ignited ; and 
in the course of a few weeks there was a general 
conflagration; but a conflagration which still 
bears more maiks of accident than of deliberate 
conspiracy and incendiarism. In a most unhappy 
hour — in an hour laden with a concurrence of 
adverse circumstances — the incident of the greased 
cartridges occurred It found the Bengal army 
in a season of profound peace, and m a state 
of relaxed discipline. It found the sepoys pon- 
dering over the predictions and the fables 
which had been so assiduously circulated in 
their hnes and their bazaars ; it found them 
with imaginations inflamed and fears excited by 
strange stories of the designs of their English 
masters; it found them, as they fancied, with 
their purity of caste thieatcncd, and their religious 
distinctions invaded, by the proselytising and 
annexing Englishmen Still, there was no 
palpable e\idenco of this. Everything was \ague, 
intangible, obscure Ciedulous and simple-minded 
as they were, many might have retained a 
lingering confidence in the good faith and the 
good intentions of the British government had 
It not been suddenly announced to them, just 
as they were halting between two opinions, that, 
in ])rosecution of his long-chcrishcd design to 
break down the religion both of Mohammedan 
and Hindoo, the Feringhcc had determined to 
render their military service the means of their 
degradation, by compelling them to apply their 
lips to a cartridge saturated with animal grease — 
the fat of the swine being used for the pollution 
of the one, and the fat of the cow for the degra- 
dation of the other. If the most astute emissaries j 
of evil who could be employed for the corruption 
of the Bengal sepoy bad addressed themselves to 
the task ot inventing a lie for the confirmation 
and support of all his feara and superstitions, they 
could have found nothing more cunnmgly devised 
for their purpose.** 

It was on the 7th of February 1857 that the 
governor-general communicated to the home gov- 
ernment the first account of anything mystenous 
^ unpleasant in relation to the greased cartiidges 
announce that a dissatisfaction had 
exhibited itself among the native troops attached 
the muketty-depdt at Dumdum. There are 
two Dnmdiims, two Dnmdiimas, one Dumdumma, 


and one Dumdumineah in India; bat the p&ce 
indicated is in Bengal, a few miles out of Calcutta^ 
and about half-way between that city and 
Barrackpore. It was formerly the head-quarters 
of artillery for the presidency of Bengal; and 
near it is an excellent cannon-foundry, with 
castmg-rooms, boring-rooms, and all the appliances 
for making brass guns. It is a sort of Woolwich 
on a humble scale, connected with ordnance and 
firearms. 

The sepoys at Dumdum had heard rumours 
which induced them to believe that the grease 
used for prepanng the cartridges for the recently 
introduced Enfield rifles was composed of the fat 
of pigs and cows — substances which their religion 
teaches them to regard in a light altogether 
strange to Europeans. It was not the first time 
by three or four years that the cartridge-question 
had excited attention in ludia^ although in 
England the public knew absolutely nothing 
concerning it From documents bi ought to 
light during the earlier months of the mutiny, 
it appears that in 1853 the commandcr-in-chief 
of the forces in India directed the adjutant- 
general of the Bengal army to call the attention 
of the governor-general to the subject of cart- 
iidges as connected with the prejudices of the 
natives For what reason grease of any kind 
18 employed on or with cartridges, may be soon 
explained. A cartridge, as most persons are 
aware, is a contrivance for quickly loading fire- 
arms. Instead of inserting the powder and bullet 
separately into the musket, rifle, or pistol, as was 
the earlier wont, the soldier is provided with a 
supply of small cartridge-paper tubes, each con- 
taining a bullet and the proper proportion of 
powder, and by the employment of these cart- 
iidges much time and attention are saved under 
circuinstdiiccs where both are especially valuable. 
The missiles are called ball or blank cartridges, 
according as they do or do not each contain a 
bullet Now the Enfield iifle, an English improve- 
ment on the celebrated Minid rifle invented and 
used by the French, was laxgely manufactured 
by machinery in a government establishment at 
Enfield, for use in the British and Indian armies; 
and m firing from this or other rifles it was 
necessary that the ball-end of the cartridge should 
have an external application of some grea^ 
substance, to facilitate its movement through the 
barrel. In the year above named, the East 
India Company informed the Calcutta govern- 
ment, that a supply of new -greased cartridges 
had been sent, which the Board of Ordnance 
wished should be subjected to the test of climate. 
It was concerning these cartridges tliat the 
commander-in-chief recommended caution ; on 
the ground that 'unless it be known that the 
grease employed in these cartridges is not of a 
nature io ofiend or interfere with the prejudices 
of caste, it will be expedient not to issue them 
for test to native corps, but to Bnropeaiis onty^ 
to be carried in ponch.* It was not nniil Jmm 
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16^ that the cartridges were received in India ; 
and during the next twelve months 1h^ were 
sahjected to various tests, at Calcutta., at Oawnpor^ 
and at Rangoon. The cartridges had been greased 
in four ways«~with common grease, with labora^ 
toiy grease, with Belgian grease, and with 
Hoffinw’s grease, in each case with an admixture 
of creosote and tobacco ; one set was tested by 
being placed in the ordnance magazines, a second 
by being kept in wagons, and a third by being 
tied up in pouch-bundles. The result of these tests 
was communicated to the directors in the autumn 
of 1855 ; and as a consequence, a modification was 
effected in the cartridges afterwards sent from 
England for service with the Enfield nfles in 
India. 

To return now to the affair at Dumdum When 
the complaints and suspicions of the sepoys were 
made known, inquiries were sent to England for 
exact particulars relating to the obnoxious missiles. 
It was ascertained that the new cartridges were 
made at the Royal Laboratory at Woolwich ; and 
that Captain Boxer, the superintendent of that 
department, was accustomed to use for lubrication 
a composition formed of five parts tallow, five parts 
stearme, and one part wax — containmg, therefore, 
ox or cow’s fat, but none from pigs. He had no 
prejudices in the matter to contend against m 
England, and used therefore just such a composi- 
tion as appeared to him most suitable for the 
purpose. The cartridges were not sent out to 
India ready greased for use ; as, in a hot country, 
the grease would soon be absorbed by the paper : 
there was, therefore, a part of the process left to 
be accomplished when the cartridges reached their 
destination. 

It appears to have been in the latter part of 
Januaiy that the first open manifestation was made 
at Dumdum of a disinclination to use the cart- 
ridges ; and immediately a correspondence among 
the authorities commenced concerning it. When 
the complaint had been made, the men were seem- 
ingly appeased on being assured that the matter 
would be duly represented ; and as a means of 
conciliation, cartri%es without grease were issued, 
the men being allowed to apply any lubricating 
substance they chose It was further determined 
that no more ready-made cartridges should be 
obtained from England, but that bullets and paper 
should be sent separately, to be put together in 
India ; that experiments should be * made at 
Woolwich, to produce some lubricating substance 
free from any of the obnoxious ingredients ; and 
that other experiments should meanwhile be 
made by the 60th Rifles— at that time stationed 
at Meerut— having the same object in view. 

During the inquiiy into the manifestation and 
alleged motives of this insubordination, one fact 
was elicited, which, if correct, seems to point to 
a date when the conspirators — ^whoever they may 
have been— began to act upon the dupes. On the 
IM of January, a low-caste Hindoo asked a sepoy 
of the Ad Ben^ Grenadiers to give him a little 


water from his lota or bottle; the other, being 
a Brahmin, refused, on the ground that the 
applicant would defile the vessd by his touch— a 
magnificence of class-superiority to which only the 
Hmdoo theory could afford place. This refiiBal 
was met by a retort, that the Brahmin need not 
pride himself on his caste, for he would soon lose 
it, as he would ere long be required to bite off* the 
ends of cartridges covered with the fat of pigs and 
cows. The Brahmin, alarmed, spread the report ; 
and the native troops, as is alleged, were afraid 
that when they went home their Mends would 
refuse to eat with them. When this became 
known to the English officers, the native troops 
were drawn up on parade, and encouraged to state 
the grounds of their dissatisfaction. All the native 
sergeants and corporals, and two-thirds of all the 
privates, at once stepped forward, expressed their 
abhorrence of having to touch anting containing 
the fat of cows or pigs, and suggested the employ- 
ment of wax or oil for lubricating the cartridges. 
It was then that the concihatoiy measures, noticed 
above, were adopted 

Still were there troubles and suspicious circum- 
stances; but the scene is now transferred from 
Dumdum to Barrackpore. This town, sixteen 
miles from Calcutta, is worthy of note chiefly for 
its connection with the supreme government of 
India. The governor-general has a sort of subur- 
ban residence there, handsome, commodious, and 
situated in the midst of a very beautiful park 
There are numerous bungalows or villas inhabited 
by European families, drawn to the spot by the 
salubrity of the air, by the beauty of the Hoogly 
branch of the Ganges, at this place three-quarters 
of a mile in width, and by the garden and pro- 
menade attached to the governor-general’s villa. 
In military matters, before the Revolt^ there was a 
‘ presidency division of the army,’ of which some 
of the troops were in Calcutta, some at Barrack- 
pore, and a small force of artillery at Dumdum, 
nearly midway between the two places ; the whole 
! commanded by a general officer at Barrackpore, 
under whom was a brigadier to command that 
station only. The station is convenient for military 
operations in the eastern part of Bengal, and for 
any sudden emergencies at Calcutta. Six regi- 
ments of native infantry were usually cantoned at 
Barrackpore, with a full complement of officers : 
the men hutted in commodious lines, and the 
officers accommodated in bungalows or lodges. 

It was at this place that the discontent next 
shewed itself, much to the vexation of the govern- 
ment, who had hoped that the Dumdum affair had 
been satisfactonly settled, and who had explained 
to the native regiments at Barrackpore what had 
been done to remove the alleged cause of com- 
plaint. The sepoys at this place, however, made 
an objection to bite off the ends of the cartridges 
—a necessary preliminary to the loading of a rifle 
—on acoonnt of the animal fat contained, or sup- 
posed to be contained, in the grease with which 
the paper was lubricated; saeh &t not bring 
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pennitted to toudi the lips or toogaes of the men^ 
under peril of defilement Someof the anthoritles 
strongly suspected that this renewed discontent 
was the work of secret agitators raHier than a 
spontaneous expression of the men’s real feeling. 
There was at the time a religions Hindoo society 
or party at Calcutta^ called the Dhnnna Sobha, 
suspected of having spread nimonrs that the 
Bntish government intended to compel the 
Hmdoos to become Christians. Contemporano> 
onsly, too, with this movement^ three incendiary 
fires took place at Barrackpore withm four days ; 
and a native sergeant’s bungalow was burnt down 
at Baneegunge, another mihtary station in Lower 
Bengal It was natural, therefore, that General 
Hearsey, the responsible officer at Barrackpore, 
should wish to ascertain what connection, if any, 
existed between these incendiarisms, intrigues, 
complainings, and greased cartridges. This was 
the more imperative, on account of the relative 
paucity of English troops in that part of India 
There were four native regiments quartered at that 
time at Barrackpore— namely, the 2d Grenadiers, 
the 34th and 70th Native Infantry, and the 43d 
Native Light Infantry ; whereas, in the four hun- 
dred miles between C^cutta and Dmapoor there 
was only one European regiment, the Queen’s 
53d foot, of which one half was at Calcutta and 
the other half at Dumdum. The general held a 
special court of inquiry at Barrackpore on the 6th 
of February, and selected a portion of the 2d 
native Grenadier regiment to come forward and 
explain the cause of their continued objection to 
the paper of which the new rifie-cartndges were 
composed One of the sepoys, Byjonath Pandy, 
stated that he felt a suspicion that the paper might 
afiect his caste. On being asked his reason for 
this suspicion, he answered that the paper was a 
new kind which he had not seen before ; and 
there was a ^bazaar report’ that the paper con- 
tained animal fat. On being requested to examine 
the paper carefully in the light, and to explain to 
the court what he saw objectionable in it, he 
replied that his suspicion proceeded from the 
paper being stiff and cloth-like, and from its tear- 
ing differently from the paper formerly in use 
Another sepoy, Chaud Khan, was then examined. 
He objected to the paper because it was tough, and 
burned as if it contained grease. He stated that 
much dismay had been occasioned in the regiment 
by the fact that * on the 4th of February a piece 
of the cartridge-paper was dipped in water, and 
then burned ; when burmng, it made a fizzing 
uoise, and smelt as if there were grease m it’ 
Thereupon a piece of the paper was burned in 
open court ; Chaud E^han confessed that he could 
not smell or see grease in it; but he repeated 
his objection to the use of the paper, on the 
plea that * everybody is dissatisfied with it on 
account of its bemg glazed, shifiiiig like waxed 
cloth.’ Another wBness, Khadu Buksb, filling 
the rank of subadar or native captaii^ on being 
examined, frimkiy stated that he had no objection 


to the cartridge itself but that there was a 
general report in the cantonment that tiie paper 
was made up with fiit A jemadar or lieut^ani^ 
named Golal Khan, said v^ positively; *Thereis 
grease in it, 1 feel assured ; as it diffim from the 
paper which has heretofore been always used for 
cartridges.’ As shewing the well-known power of 
what in England would be called ^pubho opinion,’ 
the answer of one of the sepoys is worthy of 
notice ; he candidly confessed t^t he himself had 
no objection to use the cartridges, but he could not 
do so, as his companions would object to it. While 
these occurrences were under scrutiny, a jemadar 
of the 34th regiment came forward to narrate 
what he knew on the matter, as affording proof of 
conspiracy. On the 6th, when the fear of detec- 
tion had begun to work among them, two or three 
of the sepoys came to him, and asked him to 
accompany them to the parade-ground. He did 
so, and there found a great crowd assembled, com- 
posed of men of the different regiments at the 
station ; they had their heads tied up m handker- 
chiefs or cloths, so that only a small part of the 
face was exposed. They told him they were deter- 
mined to die for their rehgion ; and that if they 
could concert a plan that evening, they would on 
the next night plunder the station and kill all the 
Europeans, and then depart whither they pleased. 
The number he stated to be about three hundred. 
It was not at the time known to the authorities, 
but was rendered probable by circumstances after- 
wards brought to light, that letters and emis- 
saries were being despatched, at the beginning of 
Febniaiy, from the native troops at Barrackpore 
to those at other stations, inviting them to rise in 
revolt against the British. 

Under any other circumstances, a discussion 
concerning such petty matters as bits of cartridge- 
paper and items of grease would be simply ridi- 
culous; but at that time and place the ruling 
authorities, although ignorant of the real extent 
of the danger, saw clearly that they could not 
afford to regard such matters as otherwise than 
serious. There was either a sincere prejudice 
to he concihated, or a wide-spread conspiracy 
to be met ; and it was at once determined to 
test again the sincenty of the sepoys, by yield- 
ing to their (apparently) religious {feelings on a 
matter which ^d not affect the efficiency of the 
service. A trial was made, therefore, of a mode 
of loading the nfie without biting the cartridge, 
by teanng off the end with the left hand. The 
commander-m-chief, finding on inquiry that this 
method was sufficiently efficacious, and willing to 
get nd of mere formalism in the matter, eon- 
sented that the plan should be adopted both for 
percussion-muskets and for rifles. This done, 
governor-general, by virtue of his supreme com- 
mand, ordered the adoption of the same qrsteai 
throughout India. 

The scene now again changes: we haye to 
attend to certain proceedings at Beothainpere^ Il 9 l^ 
lowing on those at Barradqpore^ Ot Berhampons 
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as a town, little need be said bere ; and that 
little is called for principally to determine whkh 
Berhampore is meant. Under the forms Berham- 
pore, Berhampoor, or Burhampore, there are no 
less than four towns in India — one in the native 
state of Nepanl, sixty miles from Khatmandoo ; 
another in the Nagpoor temtory, sixty miles from 
the city of the same name ; another in the Madras 
presidency^ near Orissa; and a fourth in the 
district of Moorshedabad, Lower Bengal. It is 
this last-named Berhampore to which attention is 
here directed. The town is on the left bank of 
the river Bhagruttee, a great of&et of the Ganges, 
and on the high road from Calcutta to Moorshed- 
abad— distant about a hundred and twenty miles 
from the first-named city by land, and a hundred 
and sixty by water. It is in a moist, unhealthy 
spot, very fatal to Europeans, and m consequence 
dishked by them as a station in past times ; but 
sanitary measures, draining, and planting have 
greatly improved it within the last few years As 
I a town, it is cheerful and attractive in appearance, 
adorned by stately houses in the neighbourhood, 
to accommodate permanent British residents. The 
militaiy cantonments are large and striking; the 
grand square, the excellent parade-ground, the 
quarters of the European officers — all are hand- 
some. Before the Revolt, Berhampore was included 
within the presidency division in mihtary matters, 
and was usually occupied by a body of infantry 
and another of artillery. There is painful evidence 
of the former insalubrity of the station met with 
in a large open space filled with tombstones, con- 
trasting mournfully with the majestic cantonments 
of the military. Berhampore has, or had a few 
years ago, a manufactory of the silk bandana 
handkerchiefs once so popffiar m England. 

The troubles in this town were first made mani- 
fest in the following way. On or about the 24th 
of Februaiy, a portion of the 34th regiment of 
Bengal infantry changed its station from Barrack- 
pore to Berhampore, where it was greeted and 
feasted by the men of the 19th native mfantiy, 
stationed there at that time During their feast- 
ing, the new-comers narrated all the news from 
Dumdum and Barrackporc concerning the greased 
cartridges ; and the effects of this gossip were very 
soon made visible. To understand what occurred, 
the mode of piling or storing arms in India must 
be attended to ; in the Bombay army, and in the 
Qneen's regiments, the men were wont to keep 
thdr arms with them in their huts ; but in the 
Bengal army, it was a custom to deposit them 
in circular brick buildings called bells, which were 
kept locked under native guard, each in fhmt of 
a particular company’s lines. The men of the 
19th regiment, then, excited by the rumours and 
stories, the fears and suspicions of their com- 
panions in arms dsewhere, but not knowing or 
imt believing— or perhaps not caring for— the 
promises of change made by the military author- 
UidB, broke out into insubordination. On the 26th 
df JMvuaiy, bdng ordered to parade for exerdse 


with blank cartridges, they refiised to receive the 
percussion-caps, as a means of rendering their 
firing impossible— alleging that the cartridge-paper 
supplied for the chaige was of two kinds ; that they 
doubted the qualities of one or both ; and that they 
beheved in the presence of the fiit of cows or pigs 
in the grease employed. That the men were either 
dupes or intriguers is evident ; for it so happened 
that the cartridges offered to them were the veiy 
same in kind as they had used during many years, 
and had been made up before a single Enfield nfle 
had reached India. This resistance was a serious 
affair, it was something more than a complaint 
or petition, and needed to be encountered with a 
strong hand. It is a matter of opinion, judged 
differently even by military men accustomed to 
India and its natives, whether the proper course 
was on that occasion taken. The commanding 
officer, Lieutenant- colonel Mitchell, oi'dered a 
detachment of native cavalry and a battery of 
native artillery — the only troops at Barrackpore 
besides those already named — to be on parade on 
the following morning. Between ten and eleven 
o’clock at night, however, the men of the 19th 
regiment broke open the armouries or bells, took 
possession of their muskets and ammunition, 
and carried them to their hues. The next day, 
the guns were got ready, and the officers proceeded 
to the parade-ground, where they found the men 
m undress, but armed, formed m Lne, and shout- 
ing. The officers were threatened if they came on 
Mitchell then expostulated with them ; he pointed 
out the absurdity of their suspicions, and the 
unworthiness of their present conduct, and com- 
manded them to give up their arms and return 
peaceably to their lines; whereupon the native 
officers said tlie men would refuse so to do unless 
the cavalry and artillery were withdrawn. The 
lieutenant-colonel withdrew them, and then the 
infantry yielded. It was a difficult position for 
an officer to be placed in ; if he had struggled, it 
would have been with natives against natives; 
and, doubtfal of the result of such a contest, he 
assented to the men’s conditional surrender. 

The af^ir could not be allowed to end here. 
The Calcutta authorities, receiving news on the 
4th of March of this serious disaffection, but deem- 
ing it unsafe to punish while so few European 
troops were at hand, sent quietly to Rangoon in 
Pegu, with orders that Her Majesty’s 84th foot 
should steam up to Calcutta as quickly as possible. 
On the 20th, this raiment arrived ; smd then the 
governor-general, actmg in harmony with Major- 
general Hearsey, resolved on the disbandment 
of the native regiment which had disregarded 
the orders of its superiors. Accordingly, on the 
31st of March, the 19th regiment was marched 
from Berhampore to Bamckpore, the head- 
quarters of the militaiy division; the men wm 
disarmed, paid of^ marched out of the canton- 
ments as far as Falta Ghaut, and conveyed 
across the river in steamers placed for tiie purpose. 
In short, the regiment^ in a military sense;, was 
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destroyed, without pefsonal pnmshment to any of 
the men composing it Bat though not punished, 
in the ordinary sense, the infliction was a great 
one; for the men at once became penniless^ 
unoccupied, objectless. The governor-general, in 
describing these proceedings for the information 
of the home government, added : ^ We trust that 
the severe measures which we have been forced 
to' adopt will have the effect of convincing the 


native troops that they will only bring ruin 
themselves by fliiling in their duly to the state and 
in cfbedience to their officers.* 

On the occasion just adverted to, General 
Hearsey addressed the men very energetically, 
while an official paper from the govemor-genml, 
read to the troops, asserted in distinct terms that 
the rumonr was wholly groundless uhich imputed 
to the government an intention to interfere with 
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the religion of the people. It was a charge soon 
afterwards brought in England against the gover- 
nor-general, that, havmg subscribed to certain 
missionary societies in India, he did not like to 
abjure all attempts at the conversion of the 
natives; and that, being thus balanced between 
his pubhc duty and his private rehgious feehng, 
be had issued the general order to the whole 
army, but had not shewn any soheitude to convey 
that positive declaration to all the natives in all 
the cantonments or military stations. This, how- 
ever, was said when Yiscoont Canning was not 
present to defend himself; reasonable men soon 
saw that the truth was not to be obtained by such 
charge^ un le ss sn^enrted by good evidence. It 
1% however, certain, that much dday and routine 


formality occurred throughout all these proceed- 
ings. As early as the 11th of February, General 
Hearsey wrote from Barrackpore the expressive 
words . ‘We arc on a mine ready to explode ’ — ^in 
allusion to the uneasy state of feeling or opinion 
among the sepoys that their religions usages were 
about to be tampered with ; and yet it was not 
until the 27th of March that the Supreme Council 
at Calcutta agreed to the issue of a general ordar 
dedarmg it to be the invariable role ef the 
government to treat the rehgions tendendes of 
all its servants with respect ; nor until Gie 3Ut 
that this general order was read to the troofis at 
Barrackpore. Considering the moumibl edIMs 
of dilatoriness and rigid fwmalism during the 
Crimean war, the Eng^rii pnlffie had g 
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hope that a healihy reform would be introduced 
into tile epistolaiy mechanism of the goTemment 
departments; and this was certainly to some 
extent realised in England; but unfortunately 
the reform had not yet reached India. During 
these early months of the mutiny, an absurd 
waste of time occurred in the writing and des- 
patching of an enormous number of letters, where 
a personal interview, or a verbal message by a 
trusty servant^ might have sufficed. Eight letters 
were written, and four days consumed, before the 
Calcutta authorities knew what was passing at 
Dumdum, eight miles distant. A certain order 
given by the colonel of a regiment at Calcutta 
being considered injudicious by the general, an 
inquiry was made as to the grounds for the order ; 
eight days and nine letters were required for this 
inquiry and the response to it, and yet the two 
officers were within an hour^s distance of each 
other during the whole time Although the affair 
at Barrackpore on the 6th of February was 
assuredly of serious import, it was not known to 
the government at Calcutta until the evening of 
the 10th, notwithstanding that a horseman might 
easily have ridden the sixteen miles in two hours. 
General Hearsey's reply to a question as to the 
cause of the delay, is truly instructive, as exem- 
phfying the slowness of official progress in India : 
* 1 have no means of communicating anything to 
the government ; 1 have no mounted corderly, no 
express camels; I must always write by the 
post; and that leaves Barrackpore at the most 
mconvenient hour of three o’clock in the after- 
noon.’ These facts, trivial in themselvei^ are 
worthy of being home in mind, as indicative of 
defects in the, mechanism of government likely 
to be disastrous in times of exdtement and 
insubordination. 

Barrackpore was destined to be a fhriher source 
of vexation and embarrassment to the government. 
It will be remembered that a part of the 34th 
native infantry went from that town to Berham- 
pore m the last week in February ; hut the bulk of 
the regiment remamed at Barrackpore. Inquiries, 
afterwards instituted, brought to light the fact 
that the European commander of that regiment 
had been accustomed to distribute rehgious tracts 
among his men ; and it was surmised that the 
scruples and prejudices of the natives, especially 
the Brahmins, had been unfavourably affected by 
this proceeding.' But whether the cause had or 
had not been rightly guessed, it is certain that 
the 34th displayed more mutinous symptoms at 
that time any other regiment. When the 
news of the disturbance at Berhampore reached 
them, they became greatly excited : ^ey attended 
to their duties, but with sullen dogge^ess ; and 
they bdd nightly meetings, at which speeches 
were made sympathetic with the Berh^pore 
mutineers. The authorities, not wholly ignorant of 
iSuKSB meetings, nererthdess remained quiet imtil 
ik ^tepean regiment could arrive to aid them. 
Whm tile Queen^s 84tii arrived at Calcutta, the 


34th were more excited than ever, believing that 
something hostile was intended against ^em; 
their whispers became murmur^ and they openly 
expressed their sympathy. When, in accordance 
with the plan notic^ in the last paragraph, the 
19th were marched off from Berhampore to be 
disbanded at Barrackpore, the 34th displayed 
still greater audacity. The 19th having rested for 
a time at Barraset, eight miles from Barrackpore, 
a deputation from the 34th met them, and made 
a proposal that they should that very night kill 
all their officers, march to Barrackpore, join the 
2d and 34th, fire the bungalows, surpnse and 
overwhelm the Europeans, seize the guns, and then 
march to threaten Calcutta. Had the 19th been 
as wild and darmg, as irritated and vengeful, as 
the 34th, there is no knowing what calamities 
might have followed; but they exhibited rather 
a repentant and regretfiil tone, and submitted 
obediently to all the details of their disbandment 
at Barrackpore. 

It will therefore he seen that the seeds of 
further disaffection had been already sown. As 
the 34th native infantry had been instrumental 
in inciting the 19th to mutiny, ending m disband- 
ment, so did it now bring a similar punishment 
on itself. On the 29th of March, one Mungal 
Pandy, a sepoy in the 34th, roused to a state of 
excitement by the nse of intoxicating drugs, armed 
himself with a sword and a loaded musket, 
traversed the lines, called upon his comrades to 
rise, and declared he would shoot the first 
European he met. Lieutenant Baugh, adjutant 
of the corps, heanng of this man’s conduct, and 
of the excited state of the regiment generally, 
rode hastily to the hnes. Mungal Pandy fired, 
missed the officer, but struck his horse. The 
lieutenant, in seK-defence, fired his -pistol, hut 
missed aim ; whereupon the sepoy attacked 
him with his sword, wounded him in the hand, 
brought him to the ground, and tried to entice 
the other soldiers to join in the attack. The 
sergeant-major of the corps, who went to the 
lieutenant’s assistance, was also wounded by 
Mungal Pandy. The dark feature in this transac- 
tion was that many hundred men in the regiment 
looked on quietly without offering to protect the 
hentenant from his assailant; one of them, a 
jemadar, refosed to take Mungal into custody, 
and forbade his men to render any assistance to 
the lieutenant, who narrowly escaped with his 
life. Major-general Hearsey, on bemg informed 
of the occurrence, proceeded to the parade-ground, 
where, to his astonishment, he saw the man 
walking to and fro, with a blood-smeared sword 
in one hand, and a loaded musket in the other. 
He advanced with some officers andtnen to secure 
the sepoy, which was accomplished with much 
difficulty ; and it was only by the most resolute 
bearing of the major-gene^ that the rest of the 
men could be induced to return quietly to their 
lines. A court-martial was on Mungal 
Pandy, and on the rebetiious j^iadar, 
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ef wbom were totiiwiih fmixid guilty, ind orderly officer «t the tin^ of ^ attack; aad liry 

exeeated on the 8th of April No aangnable cause hia prompt assistance the lieo t a a aat waa aa^ 

appeared ibr the conduct of this man : it may from fhrdier injniy than a slight wound, fihkk 

haTo been a mere dmnken fren^ ; yet there is Paltoo was raised to the rank of sapemimierary 

more probability that a mutmons spirit, ocmcealed havildar for his brare and loyal condaot* 
within his breast dnrmg sober moment^ made its The outrage^ however, oo^d not be allowed to 
appearance unchecked when nnder the infinence terminate without further punishment. Nor a 
of drugs. There was another sepoy, however, who time, the government at Oalontta believed that the 
acted futhfully on the occasion ; this man, Shiek execution of the two principal offenders would 
Paltoo, was accompanying Lieutenant Baugh as suffice, and that the sepoys would quietly return to 



Calcutta 


their obedience ; but certain ominous occurrences were halted in front of the guns. The order fbr 
at Lucknow and elsewhere, about the end of disbandment was read out by the inteiqireter, 
April, shewed the necessity for a stern line of Lieutenant Chamicr; and after a few energetic 
conduct, especially as the 34th still displayed a remarks upon the enormity of their offence^ 
kind of sullen doggedness, as if determined on General Hearscy commanded them to pile their 
further insubordination. After mature consider- arms, and strip off the uniform which they had 
ation the whole of the disposable troops m and disgraced. When this was done, the work of 
around Calcutta were, on the 5th of May, marched paying up their arrears was commenced. Th^ 
off to Barrackpore, to effect the disarming and were then dismissed with their families and 
disbandmg of such sepoys among the 34th as baggage, to Chinsura, a town a few miles bigger 
were present in the Imes when Lieutenant up the Hoogly. The grenadiers of the 84th, 
Baugh was wounded. The force comprised the and a portion of the cavalry, acoompanied them 
Queen’s 84ih regiment, a wing of the 53d, the to see that they went to and settled at CSuitsoxa^ 
2d, 43d, and 70th native infrmtry, two squadrons and did not cross the river to Chittagoi^ where 
of cavalry, and a light field-lx^Ty with six three other companies of the same regimeiit 
guns. When these troops bad been drawn up were stationed. Pour of the diabanded sefpoys 
m two sides a square^ on the morning of were officers ; one of whom, a subadar^ fobbfd 
the eth, about four bmdred sepoys of the 34th bitterly at 1^ loss and de0nicla|iQ% 
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it wai strongly suspected that he had been one of 
the leaders in the insubordination. In the general 
c^er which the govmior»general ordered to be 
read to every regiment in the service, concerning 
this disbandment, words occur which shew that 
the old delusion was still working in the breasts of 
the natives. ^The sepoy who was the chief actor 
in the disgraceful scene of the 29th of March 
called upon his comrades to come to his support, 
for the reason that their religion was in danger, 
and that they were about to be compelled to 
employ cartridges, the use of which would do 
injury to their caste ; and from the words in which 
he addressed the sepoys, it is to be inferred that 
many of them shared this opinion with him. The 
governor-general in council has recently had occa- 
sion to remind the army of Bengal that the goveni- 
ment of India has never interfered to constrain 
its soldiers m matters affecting their religious 
fiiith. He has declared that the government of 
India never will do so ; and he has a right to 
expect that this declaration shall give confidence 
to all who have been deceived and led astray. 
But, whatever may be the deceptions or evil 
counsels to which others have been exposed, the 
native officers and men of the 34th regiment native 
infantry have no excuse for misapprehension on 
this subject. Not many weeks previously to the 
29th of March, it had been explained to that 
regiment — ^first by their own commanding officer, 
and subsequently by the major-general command- 
ing the division — that their Ifears for religion were 
groundless. It was carefully and clearly shewn to 
them that the cartridges which they would be 
called upon to use contained nothing which could 
do violence to their religious scruples. If, after 
receiving these assurances, the sepoys of the 34th 
regiment, or of any other regiment, still refuse to 
place trust in their officers and in the government, 
and still allow suspicions to take root in their 
minds, and to grow into disaffection, insubordina- 
tion, and mutiny, the fault is their own, and their 
punishment will be upon their own heads.’ 

Five weeks elapsed between the offence of the 
19th native infantry and its punishment by dis- 
bandment; five weeks similarly elapsed between 
the offence and the disbandment of the 34th; and 
many observant officers were of opinion that 
these delays worked mischief, by instiUing into 
Hie minds of the sepoys a belief that the authori- 
ties were afraid to punish them. Whether the 
punishment of disbanding was, after all, sufficiently 
severe, is a question on which mihtary men are by 
no means agreed. 

At a later date than the events narrated in this 
chapter, but closdy connected with them in sub- 
ject, was the circulation of a report manifestly 
intended to rouse the religious prejudices of the 
Hindoos by a false assertion concerning the designs 
of the ruling powers. In some of the towns of 
India, &r away from Bengal, unknown 
eimlaiMies circt^ted a paper, or at least a story, of 
iMUh'&e fidlowing was the substance : That the 


padres, probably Christian missionaries, had sent a 
petition to the Queen of England, complaining of 
the slowness with which Hindoos were made to 
become Christians ; they adduced the conduct of 
some of the Mohammedan potentates of India in 
past times, such as Tippoo Saib, who had com- 
pelled the Hindoos to embrace Islamism; and they 
suggested a similar authoritative policy. The 
story made the padres give this advice : to mix up 
bullocks’ fat and pigs’ fiit with the grease employed 
on the cartridges ; in order that, by touching these 
substances with their teeth or lips, the sepoys might 
lose caste, and thus induce them to embrace I 
Christianity as their only resource. The climax 
of the story was reached by making the Queen 
express her joy at the plan, and her resolve that 
it should be put in operation. The success of such 
a lying rumour must, of course, have mainly 
depended on the ignorance and credulity of the 
natives. 

A far-distant region now calls for notice. At a 
time when the Upper and Lower Bengal provinces 
were, as the authorities hoped and beheved, 
recovering from the wild excitement of the 
cartridge question, the commissioner of the Cis- 
Sutlej terntory had ample means for knowing 
that the minds of the natives in that region were 
mischievously agitated by some cause or other. 

It is necessary here to understand what is meant 
by this geographical designation. If we consult 
a map in which an attempt is made, by distinct 
colouring, to define British territory from semi- 
independent states, we shall find the region 
between Delhi and Lahore cut up in a most 
extraordinary way. The red British patches 
are seen to meander among the scraps of 
native territory with great intricacy, so much 
so, indeed, that a map on a very large-scale could 
alone mark the multitudinous lines of boundary; 
and even such a map would soon become obsolete, 
for the red, like a devouring element, has been 
year by year absorbing bits of territory formerly 
painted green or yellow. The peculiar tribe of 
the Sikhs, besides occupying the Punjaub, inhabit 
a wide region on the east or left bank of the 
river Sutlej, generally included under the name 
of Sirhind For fifty years the Bntish in 
India have had to deal, or have made a pretext 
for dealing, with the petty Sikh chieftains of this 
Sirhind region* at one time * protecting* those 
on the east of the Sutlej from the aggression 
of the great Sikh leader, Runjeet Singh, on the 
west of that river; then ‘annexing’ the small 
territories of some of these chieftains on failure 
of male hen's; then seizing others as a punish- 
ment for non-neutrality or non-assistance daring 
war-time. Thus it arose that — ^before the annex- 
ation of the Punjaub itself in 1849 — ^much of 
the Sikh country in Sirhind had become British, 
and was divided into four districts marked by 
the towns of Ferozpore, Umballa or Umballah, 
Loodianah, and Eythul ; leaving Pntialah, 
Jeend, and Furreedkote as the three principal 
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protected or semi-independent Sikh states of thirty thousand inpees ; bj the bnraang ^ 
that conntiy. Meanwhile a r^on somewhat 17th of an empty bungalow In the Mh nq^nent 
to the east or north-east of Sirhind was subject native infantiy Unes^ of a stalde hfSongtog to an 
to just the same process. Being hilly, it is called Enghsh officer of the GOth, and of another buildiiif. 
the Hill Country ; and being ruled by a number On the itOth, attempts were made on the homes 
of petty chieftains, the separate bits of temtoiy the jemadar and havildar of the 6th regimeii^ two 
are called the Hdl States. During about forty native officers favourable to the new cartridges; 
years the process of absorption has been going and under the bed of the jemadar were focmd 
on — arising pnmarily out of the fact that the gunpowder and brimstone, as if to destroy the man 
British aided the Hill chieftains against the as well as his property, ^me of the buildings are 
Nepaulese, and then paid themselves in their believed to have been set on fire by dropping 
wonted manner Part of Gurhwal was annexed , burning brimstone through holes in the roof ; and 
then Sundock, Malowa, and a number of other on one occasion, when the attempt at incendiarism 
places not easily found m the maps , and after- had failed, a paper containing powder and brim- 
wards Bamgurh was given back m exchange for stone was found. On the 21st and two following 
Simla, to form a healthy holiday-place among the days, similar fires occurred. On the 25th, the house 
hills, a sort of Balmoral for sick governors and of the band-master of Her Majesty’s 9th Lancers 
commanders. As a final result, much of the Hill was fired and burned ; and two or three similar 
Countiy became British, and the rest w^as left in attempts were shortly afterwards made, but 
the hands of about twenty petty chieftains. frustrated. At all these fires, the engines of the 

Now, when the Cis-Sutlej territory is mentioned, cantonment were set to work ; but it was observed i 

it must be interpreted as including all the legion that many of tho sepoys worked hstlessly and 
taken by the British from the minor Sikh chief- indifferently, as if their thoughts were bent rather 
tains m Sirhind ; together with such of the Hill upon firc-raising than fire-quenching. 

States of Gurhwal and its vicinity as have become That such occurrences produced uneasiness 
British. The whole together have been made a among the English authorities at Umballa may 
sub-govemmcnt, under a commissioner responsible well be supposed. Captain Howard, magistrate i 
to the governor-general , or, more strictly, tho of tho cantonment, wrote thus to tW Calcutta i 
commissioner rules the Sirhind region, while the government . ‘ The emanating cause of the arson I 
Hills are included among the non-regulation dis- at this cantonment, I conceive, originated with j 
tricts of the Agra government The four towns regard to the newly introduced cartridges, to 
and districts of Ferozpore, Loodianah, Umballa, winch the native sepoy shews his decided objeo- 
and K>thul, east of the Sutlej, will suffice for tion : it being obnoxious to him from a false 
our purpose to indicate the Cis-Sutlej territory— idea — which, now that it has entered the mind 
so named in a Calcutta point of view, as being on of tho sepoy, is difficult to eradicate— that the 
the CIS or hither side of the Sutlej, m reference to innovation of this cartridge is derogatory both to 
that City. his caste and his religion .... That this has 

It was at Umballa, one of the towns m tho led to the fires at this cantonment, in my own 
Cis-Sutlej territory, that tho commissioner, Mr private mind I am perfectly convinced. Were it 
Barnes, reported acts of incendiarism that much the act of only one or two, or even a few persons, 
perplexed him. On the 26th of March, Hurbunsee the well-disposed sepoys would at once have come 
Singh, a subadar or native captain in the 3Gth forward and forthwith informed ; but that there 
regiment native infantry, attached to the mus- is an organised leagued conspiracy existing, I feel 
ketry depot at that place, became an object of confident. Though all and every mdividnal corn- 
attack to the other men of the regiment , they posing a regiment may not form part of the corn- 
endeavoured to bum his hut and his property, bination, still I am of opinion that such a league 
It was just at the time w'hen reports reached in each corps is known to exist; and such being 
Umballa relative to the cartridges, the using of upheld by the majority, or rather connived 
which was said by the sepoys to be an innovation therefore it is that no single man dared to oome 
derogatory to their caste and religion. Hurbunsee forward and expose it.’ Although proof could 
Singh had at once come forward, and publicly not be obtained of the culpability of any one sepoy, 
stated his willingness to fire with such cartridges, the incendiarism was at once attributed to them 
as being, m his opinion, free from objection. The rather than to the peasantry. The existence of 
incendiarism took place on the day named ; and some oath or bond of secrecy was further supposed 
the commissioner directly inferred that there must from the fact that a reward of one thousand rupees 
be something wrong m the thoughts of men who failed to bring forward a single witness or accuser* 
would thus seek to injure one of their own native After about twenty attempts at burning building^ 
officers on such grounds. Nothmg further occurred, more or less successful, system was chocked — 
however, until the 13th of April, when another by the establishment of mounted and foot patreds 
to broke ont. This was followed by a third on and pickets ; by the expulsion of all ffilmeii and 
the 15t^ in some outhouses bdongiug to the 60th idle persons not belongmg to the caniomnoiiti Igr 
native iniantiy ; by two fires on the 16th, when the refusal of a passage throng it to sepm 4® 
government property was burned to the value of furlough or dischaig^ ; and by 
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vadi flepojB in the Umballa regiments as, haTing 
fhrloaghs, still remained in the cantonment— 
influenced, apparently, hy aome mischievous 
designs. 

Every one coincided in opinion with Captain 
Howard that there had been an organised plan 
among the sepoys ; but some of the officers in the 
Company*8 service, civil as well as mihtary, differed 
from him in attributing it solely to the cartridge 
afigur-^they thought this a blind or pretence to 
hide some deeper scheme. The commissioner of 
the Gis-Sutlej states, however, agreed with the 
magistrate, and expressed an opinion that nothing 
would restore quiet but a concession to the natives 
m the matter of greased cartridges ; and he 
recommended to the government at Calcutta the 
ad<^tion of that hue of pohcy. Wnting on the 
of May, he said: ^ Fires, for the present, have 
ceased ; but I do not think that this is any indi< 

I cation that the uneasy feelmg among the sepoys is 
on the wane.* Considermg the position of Umballa, 
it is no wonder that those in authonty at that 
spot should feel anxiety concerning the safety of 
their position. Umballa is more than a thousand 
miles from Calcutta, separated from it by the 
whole of the important states m which the cities 
of Delhi, Meerut, Agra, Cawnpore, Lucknow, 
Allahabad, and Benares are situated, and deprived 
of assistance from thence in the event of the mter- 
mediate regions being disturbed. Umballa is a 
somewhat important town, too, m itself, with more 
than twenty thousand mhabitants ; it is large, and 
surrounded with a wall, well supplied with water, 
bounded by a highly fertile district, and capable 
of furnishing abundant supplies to rebels, if held 
by them. 

The authorities, awakened by these events in so 
many parts of India, sought to inquire whether 
the native newspaper press of India had fermented 
the anarchy. It seemed at first ridiculous to 
suppose that those miserable httle sheets, badly 
written and worse printed, and having a small 
circulation, could have contributed much to the 
creation of the eviL Yet many facts tended to the 
support of this view. It was a frequent custom in 
fliose papers to dii^^uise the writer’s real sentiments 
und^ the flimsy mask of a dialogue^ in which 
one side was uniformly made victor. When the 
government was not actually abused and vilified, 
it was treated with ridicule, and its motives 
distorted. There were not many copies of these 
papers printed and sold ; but a kind of ubiqmty 
was afforded to them by the practice of news- 
mongers or tale-bearers, who went from hut to 
hut, retailing the various items of news or of 
comment that had been picked up. 

Indeed, the tendency of the people to listen to 
attacks against the government is now known 
to have been very marked among the Hindoos. 
FvedictionB of the downfall of rulers were a 
fimurite subject with them. Of course, such 
laedic^iiis would not he openly hazarded in news- 
papers ; but they not less surdy reached the ears 


of the natives. Thiriy years ago, John 
Malcolm spoke on this subject in the following 
way : *My attention has been, during the last twenty- 
five years, particularly directed to this dangerous 
species of secret war against our authority, which 
is always carrying on by numerous though unseen 
hands. The spirit is kept up by letters, by exag- 
gerated reports, and by pretended prophecies. 
When the time appears favourable, from the 
occurrence of nnsfortune to our arms, from rebel- 
lion in our provmces, or from mutiny in our 
troops, circular-letters and proclamations are dis- 
persed over the countiy with a celerity almost 
incredible. Such documents are read with avidity. 
The contents in most cases are the same. The 
English are depicted as usurpers of low caste, and 
as tyrants who have sought India with no other 
view but that of degrading the inhabitants and of 
robbing them of their wealth, while they seek to 
subvert their usages and their rehgion. The native 
soldiery are always appealed to, and the advice to 
them is, in all mstances I have met with, the 
same — Your Europem tyrants are few in number : 
kill them *” * This testimony of Malcolm is espe- 
cially valuable, as illustrating, and illustrated by, 
recent events. 

The native press of India will come again under 
notice in a future chapter, connected with the 
precautionary measures adopted by the governor- 
general to lessen the power of those news-writers, 
whether English or native, who shewed a dispo- 
sition to encourage rebellion by their writings. 
News and rumours always work most actively 
among credulous people — an important fact, 
knowing what we now know of India and its 
Hindoo inhabitants. 

When General Anson, commander-in-chief of - 
the forces in India, found that the small events 
at Dumdum, Berhampore, and Barrackpore had 
grown into great importance, and that the cart- 
ridge grievance still appeared to press on the con- 
sciences or influence the conduct of the sepoys, 
he deemed it right to make an effort that should 
pacify the whole of the native troops. Being at 
Umballa on the 19th of May, to which place he 
had hastened from his sojourn at Simla, he issued 
a general order to the native army, informing the 
troops that it had never been the intention of the 
government to force them to use any cartndges 
which could be objected to, and that they never 
would be required to do so. He announced his 
object m pubhshing the order to be to allay the 
excitement which had been raised in their minds, 
at the same time expressing his conviction that 
there was no cause for this excitement. He had 
been informed, he said, that some of the sepoys 
who entertained the strongest attachment and 
loyalty to the government, and who were ready at 
any moment to obey its orders, were neyertheles» 
under an impression that their fiimilies would 
believe them to be in some way c<mtammated 
by the use of the cartridges used with the Enfi^ 
rifles recently introduced in India. He expressed 
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regret that the positive assertions of the govern- 
ment officers, as to the non-existeoce of the 
objectionable snbstances in the grease of the 
cartridges, had not been credited by the sepoys. 
He solemnly assured the army, that no interference 
with their caste-piinaples or their religion was 
ever contemplate ; and as solemnly pledged his 
word and honour that no such interference should 
ever be attempted. He announced, therefore, that 
whatever might be the opinions of the govern- 
ment concerning the cartridges, new or old, he 
had determmed that the new nfle^cartndge, and 
every other of new form, should be discontinued . 
balled ammumtion being made up by each regi- 
ment for Its own use, by a proper establishment 
maintained for the purpose. Fmally, he declared 
his full confidence, ^that all in the native army 
will now perform their duty, fiee from anxiety or 
care, and be prepared to stand and shed the last 
drop of their blood, as they had formerly done, 
by the side of the Bntish troops, and m defence 
of their country.* The oentnd government at 
Calcutta, on receipt of the news of this order 
having been promulgated, hastily sent to state 


that, in implying that new cartridges had been 
issued, the commande^in-chief had overstepped 
the actual fficts of the case ; nothh^ new in that 
way had been introduced thronghoiit the year, 
except to the troops at the D^t of Minketrj 
Instruc^on at Dumdum. From this ftwt it 
appears certain that the credulity of the sepoys 
at the more distant stations had been impost 
upon, either by their fellow-Hindoos engaged in 
a conspiracy, or by Mohammedans. 

In this chapter have been discussed sevml 
subjects which, though strange, exhibit nothing 
temUe or cruel The suspicions conneeted with 
the Oude princes, the mystery of the chupatties, 
the prophecies of British dovnifidl, the objections 
to greased cartridges, the insubordination 
arising out of those objections, the incendiarism, 
the inflammatory tendency of the native news- 
paper press-^ were important rather as 
^mptoms, than for thoir immediate effects. 
But the month of May, and the towns of 
Meerut and Delhi, will now introduoe ns to 
fearfiil proceedings— tto b^pnning of a series of 
tragedies. 
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CHAPTER III. 


MEERUT, AED THE REBEL-FLIGHT TO DELHI. 


S HE first week in May marked a 
crisis in the affairs of British India. 
It will ever remain an insoluble 
problem, whether the hideous 
)cities that followed might have 
Q prevented by any different policy 
liat date. The complammgs and the 
lienee had already presented them- 
the murders and mutilations had 
imenced , and there are those who 
behove that if a Lawrence instead of a Hewett 
had been at Meerut, the last spark that ignited the 
inflammable materials might have been arrested. 
But this is a kind of cheap wisdom, a prophecy 
after the event, an easy mode of judgment, on 
which httle rdiance can be placed. Taking the 
British officers in India as a body, it is certain 
that they had not yet learned to distrust the 
sepoys, whom they regarded with much profes- 
sional admiration for their external qualifications. 
The Brahmins of the Northwest Provinces— -a 


most important constituent, as we have seen, of 
the Bengal army — are among the finest men m 
the world; their average height is at least two 
inches greater than that of the English soldiers of 
the line regiments ; and in symmetry they also take 
the lead. They are unaddicted to drunkenness; 
they are courteous in demeanour, m a degree 
qnite beyond the English soldier ; and it is now 
known that the commanding officers, proud of 
the appearance of these men on parade, too often 
Ignored those moral qualities without which a 
good soldier is an impossible production. Whether, 
when the disturbances became known, the inter- 
pretation was favourable to the sepoys, depended 
much on the peculiar bias in the judgment of each 
officer. Some believed that the native soldier was 
docile, obedient, and loyal as long as his religions 
prejudices were respected ; that he was driven to 
absolute fremy by the slightest suspicion, whether 
well or ill grounded, of any interference with 
his creed or his observances ; that he had been 
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erimial towns. It is as a inilitaTj station^ how* 
0fet^ that Meerut is most important The canton- 
nMit is two miles north of the town, and is 
divided into two portions by a small branch of the 
riv«, over which two bridges have been thrown. 
The northern half of the cantonment contains 
lines fbr the accommodation of a brigade of horse- 
artillery, a European cavalry corps, and a regiment 
of European infantry-separated respectively by 
intowals of several hundred yards. In front of 
these is a fine parade-ground, a mile in width and 
four miles in length, having ample space for field- 
battery practice and the mancenvres of horse- 
artillery; with a heavy battery on the extreme 
right. Overlooking the parade are the barracks, 
with stables, hospitals, ridmg-schools, canteens, 
and other mditary offices. The barracks consist 
of a series of separate brick-bnilt low-roofed 
structures, each comprising one large and lofty 
room, surrounded by a spacious enclosed verandah, 
divided mto apartments for the non-commissioned 
officers and the families of married men. Behind 
the barracks, in a continued hne three deep, are 
the bungalows or lodges of the officers, each 
surrounded by a garden about a hundred yards 
square. The opposite or southern half of the 
cantonment is mainly occupied by the huts (not 
barracks) for native troops, and by the detached 
bungalows for the officers who command them. 
This description, applicable in some degree to 
many parts of India, may assist in conveying an 
idea of the manner in which the European officers 
have usually been lodged at the cantonments— in 
detached bungalows at no great distance from the 
huts of the native troops • it may render a little 
more intelligible some of the details of the fearful 
tragedies about to be narrated. Before the Revolt, 
it was cnstomary to keep at Meerut a regiment 
of European cavalry, a regiment of European 
infantry, one of native cavalry, and three of native 
infantry, besides horse and foot artillery. The 
station IS a particularly healthy one; and, both 
politically and geographically, is an important 
place to the British rulers of India. 

Meerut, in some respects, was one of the last 
towns in which the mutiny might have been 
expected to commence ; for there was no other 
place in the Northwest Provinces containing at 
the time so many English troops. There were 
file 60th (Rifle) regiment, 1000 strong ; the 6ih 
Dragoon Guards or Carabineers, 600 strong (but 
not fhlly mounted); a troop of horse-artiUery ; 
and 600 artillery recruits— altogether about 2200 
men, witti a fiill complement of officers. The 
native troops were but httle more numerous 
comprising the 3d Bengal cavdry, and the 11th 
and 20th Bengal infantiy. In such a relative 
iflaie of the E^pean and native forces, no one 
for an instant would have admitted the probabilify 
cf a revolt being successM at such a time and 
place. 

it was not until the second week in 
Ifiiy lhat those events took place which carried 


grief and mourning into so many fiunilies, Meerut 
b^;an its troubles in the latter part of the pre- 
ceding month. The troops at this station had 
not been inattentive to the events transpiring in 
Lower B^gal; they knew all the mmonrs con- 
cerning the greased cartridges; they had been 
duped mto a belief m the truth of those mmonrs ; 
and, moreover, emissanes had been at work 
among them, mstilhng mto their minds another 
preposterous notion— that the government had 
plotted to take away their caste and insult their 
rehgion, by causing the pnlvensed bones of 
bullocks to be mixed up with the flour sold in the 
public markets or bazaars. Major-general Hewett, 
commanding the militaiy (hvision of which 
Meerut was the chief station, sought by every 
means to eradicate from the minds of the men 
these absurd and pernicious ideas ; he pointed out 
how little the government had to gain by such a 
course, how contrary it would be to the policy 
adopted during a hundred years, and how improb- 
able was the whole ramonr. He failed, however, 
in his appeal to the good sense of the men ; and 
equally did the European officers of the native 
regiments fail the sepoys or infantry, the sowars 
or cavalry, alike contmued m a distrustful and 
suspicious state. Many British officers accus- 
tomed to Indian troops aver that these men had 
been rendered more insubordinate than ever by 
the leniency of the proceedings at Barrackpore 
and Berhampore ; that disbandment was not a 
sufficiently severe punishment for the offences 
committed at those places ; that the delay in 
the disbanding was injunous, as denoting irreso- 
lution on the part of the authorities at Calcutta ; 
and that the native troops in other places had 
begun to imbibe an opinion that the government 
were afraid of them. But whatever be the amount 
of truth m this mode of interpretation, certain 
it is that the troops at Meerut evinced a mutmous 
spirit that caused great uneasiness to their com- 
manders. Bungalows and houses were set on fire, 
no one knew by whom ; officers were not saluted 
as had been tbeir wont ; and whispers went about 
that the men intended to adopt a bold course m 
reference to the greased cartridges. 

The mihtary authorities on the spot resolved 
to put this matter to the test. On the 23d of 
Apnl, Colonel Smyth, the Enghsh commander 
of the 3d regiment of native Bengal cavalry, 
ordered a parade of the skirmishers of his r^- 
ment with carabines on the following mormng, 
to shew them the newly introduced mode of 
adjusting their cartridges without biting, hoping 
and believing that they would be gratified by 
this indication of the wilhngness of the govern- 
ment to consult their feelmgs in the matter. 
He caused the havildar^major and the havildar- 
major*s orderly to come to his house, to shew them 
how it was to be done ; and the overly fired off 
a carabine under the new system. At n%ht, 
however, uneastness was occasioned Ify tiie 
burning down of the ordei^s and ei a 
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jMfw^Mipitaldosetotliemaga^ jklCiioiiighthis 
act of iacendiarisHi looked ominoiis, the oolond 
aerertheieBB detemuned to cany oat his olyect on 
the monow. Aooordingty, on l^e xnonung of the 
24th, idle troops assembled on parade; and the 
havildar-major fired off one cartridge to ahew 
them bow it was to be dona The men demnrred, 
however, to the reception of the cartndges, though 
the same in kind as had been used by than during 
a long penod, and not the new cartndges. An 
investigation ensued, which was conducted on the 
25th by Major Hamson, deputy-judge advocate. 
On bang examined, the men admitted that they 
could discern nothmg impure m the composition 
or glazing of the paper ; but added that they had 
heard it was unclean, and beheved it to be so. The 
inquiiy, after a few concihatory observations on 
the part of the judge, ended m the men expressing 
contrition for their obstinacy, and promising a 
ready obedience in the use of the cartndges 
whenever called upon 

A hope was now entertained that the difficulties 
had been smoothed away; but this hope proved 
to be fallacious. Major-general Hewett, wishing 
to put an end to the stupid prejudice, and to 
settle at once all doubts as to the obedience of 
the men, ordered a parade of the 3d cavaliy for 
the morning of the 6th of May. On the evening 
of the 5th, preparatoiy to the parade, cartndges 
were given out to the men, the same in quality as 
those which had been freely in use dunng many 
years Eighty-five of the sowars or troopers — 
either still incredulous on the grease- question, 
or resolved to mutiny whether with just cause or 
not — positively refused to receive the cartridges. 
This conduct, of course, could not be overlooked; 
the men were taken into custody, and tried by a 
court-martial, they were found guilty of a grave 
militaiy offence, and were committed to imprison- 
ment with hard labour, for periods varying from 
six to ten years. The governor-general, seeing 
the necessity of promptitude at this crisis, had 
just sent orders to the mihtaiy stations that the 
judgments of all court-martials should be put 
in force instantly, as a means of impressing the 
troops with the seriousness of their position ; and 
Major-general Hewett, acting on these instruc- 
tions, proceeded on the 9th to enforce the sentence 
of the court-martial. A European guard of 60th 
Rifles and Carabmiers was placed over the con- 
victed men ; and at daybreak the whole mihtary 
force at the station was assembled on the rifle 
parade-gronnd. All were there— the European 
60th, Carabmiers, and artiUeiy — ^the native 3d, 
11th, and 20th. The European cannon, carbines, 
and rifles were loaded, to prepare for any emer- 
geiKy. The eighty-five mutineers of the 3d native 
cavahy were marched upon the ground; they were 
stripped of their unifinnitt and accoutrements; 
they were di a ek l e d witili imma riveted on by the 
armourefs. While Hiig was being done, veiy 
meaning looks were e!xohanged between the 
culprits and Oie other sowars of the same 


regimeDt«--th6 flsnner loifidi^ lepienei^^ 
latter, while the latter appeared mii evsitr 

fallen; it was evident &at the uoeonvioied mm 
had promised to resist and prevent the 
of the degrading punishment on their emivioted 
asBooiates; but it was equally evident that the 
presence of so many anned European hroope 
would have rendered any attempt at rescue worse 
than uselesa. ^ The manacles havmg been acyustedk 
the men were marched off to jaU. And bermn 
a grave mistake appears to have been committed* 
Instead of keepmg a watchful eye over these men 
at such a perilous tune, and retammg them und« 
a guard of European troops until the excitement 
had blown over, they were sent to the common 
jail of Meeru^ two miles distant from the can- 
tonment, and there banded over to the police or 
ordinary civil power of the town. How disastrous 
was the result of this course of proceeding, we shall 
presently see. The native troops, when the cul- 
pnts had been removed from the parade-ground, 
returned to their hnes furious with indignation — 
at least the 3d cavalry were so^ and they gradually 
brought over the infantry to share in their indig- 
nant feelings. It was a degradmg punishment, 
unquestionably whether the remainder of the 
native troops at the station would be terrified or 
exasperated by it, was just the problem which 
remained to be solved. All the afternoon and 
evening of that day were the men brooding and 
whispering, plotting and planning. Unfortunately, 
the European officers of native regiments were 
accustomed to mix so seldom with their men, 
that they knew little of what occurred except on 
parade-ground this plotting was only known by 
its fruits. Judged by subsequent events, it appears 
probable that the native troops sent emissaries to 
Delhi, forty miles distant, to announce what had 
occurred, and to plan an open revolt The prime 
plotters were the 3d, the 20th were nearly as 
eager; but the 11th, newly amved at Meem^ 
held back for some time, although they did not 
betray the rest 

Little did the European inhabitants, their wives 
and their children, at Meerut, dream what was in 
store for them on Sunday the 10th of May— a day 
of peace in the eyes of Christians. It was on the 
9th that the sentence of the court-martial on the 
eighty-five mutineers was enforced : it was on the 
10th that the Revolt, m its larger sense, b^gan. 
Whether these two events stood to each other in 
the relation of cause and effect, is a question not 
easily to be answered ; but it may safely he 
asserted that the Revolt would not have remRed 
from the punishment unless the men had besit 
generally m a state of disaffection. The 
opened as most Sundays open in India> quist and 
uneventful, and remamed so till evening. , 

and fiimihes were then going to eveniog-Berviee at 
the church. Some of them passed tha mesMmtt 
of the 3d cavalry, and there saw servanti lookih^ 
towards the road kadii^ to the nallvis IndWto 
lines. Something was evidsBf^ 
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isqpiizy it appeared that a matinj had broken out, 
and that fighting was going on in the bazaar. 
Crowds of armed men soon hnmed that way ; 
and famihes who had been on the route to church, 
drove or walked back in haste to escape danger. 
So it was on all sides : whoever on that evening 
ventured forth, found that blood-shedding instead 
of church-service would fill their thoughts. The 
Rev. Btr Smyth, chaplain of Meerut, while 
drivmg to church for the seven o’clock service, 
met two of the 60th Rifles covered with blood; 
and on reaching the church, he saw buggies and 
carriages driving away m great confusion, and 
a body of people pointmg to a column of fire and 
smoke in the direction of the city : frequent shots 
were heard, amid the cries of a large mob. In 
another direction the wife of an officer in the 
3d cavalry, going hke other Europeans to church, 
and startled like them by sounds of violence, saw 
a private of the Carabiniers unarmed, and running 
for very life from several men armed with latthm 
or long sticks . she stopped her carnage and took 
in the Enghsh soldier; but the men contmued 
to strike at him until the vehicle rolled away. 
This lady, on reaching her bungalow m haste and 
dismay, was the first to give notice to her husband 
that something was wrong among the native 
troops, he instantly started off on foot to the 
lines, without waiting for his horse. In another 
part of the scene, an Enghsh officer of the 11th 
native infantry, at about six o’clock on that 
evenmg, while in his bungalow preparing for a 
nde with Colonel Finnis of the same regiment, 
had his attention attracted to his servants, and 
those in the bungalows of other officers, going 
down towards the front of the several compounds 
or gardens, and looking steadily mto the lines or 
cantonment of the regiment. He heard a buzzing, 
murmurmg noise, which at first he deemed of 
no consequence ; but as it continued and increased, 
he hastily finished dressing and went out. Scarcely 
had he reached his gate, when he heard the sound 
of firearms, which his practised ear at once told 
him were loaded with bs^-cartndge. An European 
non-commissioned officer came running towards 
him, with others, and exclaimed : ^ For God’s sake, 
»r, leave ! Return to your bungalow, change that 
dress, and fly’’ Shortly afterwards shots came 
into his own compound ; and the havildar-major 
of the 11th, rushing ternfied and breathless into 
the bungalow, exclaimed. ^Fly, sahib-- fly at once ! 
the regiments are m open mutmy, and firing on 
their officers ; and Colonel Finnis has just been 
shot in my arms!’ The officer mounted and 
started off-— at first leisurely — ^because ‘a Briton 
does not like actuaUy running away under any 
circumstances;’ but when the havildar-major 
(n^ve sergeant-major) advised him to gallop 
eff to the European ca^iy hues, he saw th^ the 
gnggestion was good ; and he immediately started 
«-over a mgg^ and barren plain, cut up by 
ipsdhha and ravines-^towards the Unes of the 


When these, and a dozen similar mysteries, 
came to receive their solution, it was found that a 
mutiny had indeed broken out. Shortly before five 
o’clock on that Sunday afternoon, the men of the 
3d native cavalry, and of the 20th native mfantry, 
rushed out of their hues on a given signal, 
and proceeded to the hues of the 11th native 
infantry, all fiiUy armed. After a little hesita- 
tion, their comrades joined them ; and then all 
three regiments proceeded to open acts of violence. 
Colonel Finnis of the 11th, the moment he heard 
of this starthng proceeding, rode to the parade- 
ground, harangued the men, and endeavoured to 
induce them to return to their duty. Instead of 
hstemng to him, the men of the 20th fired a volley, 
and he fell, riddled with bullets— the first victim 
of the Indian Revolt. The other officers present, 
feehng that their remaining longer on the ground 
would effect no good, escaped. Whether a danng 
man might have stemmed the torrent, cannot now 
be told . no one attempted it after Fmnis’s death ; 
his brother-officers were allowed to escape to the 
hnes of the artillery and the Carabiniers, on the 
other side of the encampment. So far as the 
accounts are intelligible, the first shots appear to 
have been fired by the 20th, the 11th joining 
afterwards m the violence. 

While the infantry were thus engaged, the omin- 
ous but natural step was taken by the 3d cavalry 
of releasing their eighty-five imprisoned com- 
panions — ominous, because those men, enraged at 
their incarceration, would join in the disorder 
With heated blood and excited passions. The 
troopers proceeded to the jail, set their companions 
free, armed them, and invited them to share in 
the mutiny. All this was evidently preconcerted , 
for native smiths were at hand to stnke off the 
manacles. TeUing and threatening, the whole 
returned to the hnes , and then commenced the 
direful mischief. Within a very short time, all 
three regiments became busily engaged in burning 
and murdering. But this was not 'all; when the 
eighty-five troopers were hberated, the other 
prisoners in the jail, twelve hundred in number, 
were set at liberty at the same time ; and then 
the scum of Indian society entered into the scenes 
of violence with demoniac relish, adding tenfold to 
the horrors perpetrated by the sepoys and sowars 
The mutmeers and the ruffians set fire to nearly 
all the bungalows of the native lines, and to the 
government establishments near at hand, murder- 
ing, as they went, the Europeans wko fell in their 
way. The bungalows bemg mostly thatched with 
straw, the destruction was veiy rapid; the cow- 
ardly assailants, settmg fire to the thatch, waited 
till the flames had dnven out the inmates of the 
bungalow, and then fell upon them as 
The conflagrations were accompanied by the yells 
of the rioters and the dirieks of the sufferers, r^ 
dered more temble by the approach of darknAsg. 
The rabble of the bazaar, and the lowest portion 
of the population generally, as if intoxicated by 
release from the dread of Europeans^ now 
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hmijtit tumdar into n house, they mingled irith 
Hbd murder a degree of barbarily q^te appalling 
and nnmcpectedL There were a few Europeans 
h& the town and Ticinily not connected with the 
militaiy departoient; and these, unless they effected 
their escape, were treated like the rest ; rank, age, 
and sex were equally disregarded-^or, if sex made 
any difference, women, gentle En^ish women, 
were treated more ruthlessly than men. An officer 
of the 20tl^ liTing in his bungalow with his wife 
and two cliddren, was sought out by the ruffians : 
the ffither and mother were killed ; but a fmthful 
ayah snatched up the two children and carried 
them off to a place of safety— the poor innocents 
never again saw their parents alive. An Enghsh 
sergeant was hving with his wife and six children 
beyond the limits of the cantonment ; he and 
three of his little ones were massacred in a way 
that must for very shame be left untold: the 
mother, with the other three, all bleedmg and 
mutilated, managed to crawl to the European Imes 
about midnight. 

With what inexpressible astonishment were the 
narratives of these deeds heard and perused ! Men 
who had been in India, or were familiar with 
Indian affidrs, knew that the sepoys had before 
risen in mutiny, and had shot their officers; but it 
was something strange to them, a temble novelty, 
that tender women and little children — ^injuring 
none, and throwing a halo of refinement around 
all — Should be so vilely treated as to render death 
a relief. The contrast to all that was considered 
characteristic of the Hindoo was so great, that to 
this day it remains to many an Indian veteran a 
horrid enigma— a mystery insoluble even if his 
heart-sickness would lead him to the attempt. Be 
it remembered that for a whole century the natives 
had been laigely trusted in the relations of social 
life ; and had well justified that trust Many an 
English lady (it has been observed by an eloquent 
reviewer, whose words we have before quoted) has 
travelled from one end of the country to the other 
—along desert roads, through thick jungles, or on 
vast solitaiy rivers — ^miles and miles away from 
tile companionship of white men, without the 
lightest anxiety. Her native servants, Moham- 
medans and Hindoos, were her protec^rs; and 
she was as safe in such custody as in an English 
home. Her slightest caprice was as a law to her 
attehdants. These swarthy bearded men, ready at 
her beck, ever treated her with the most delicate i 
reeped^ ever appeared to bear about with them a ; 
cliivalrmi^il^uie of the sacredness of their charge. 
Hot a woW or a gesture ever alarmed her modesty 
&r excited her fear ; and her husband, ffilher, I 
bmther never hesitated to confide her to sndi 
guardianship. It wee in the year 1857 that the i 
tiiarm of Ibis ddicate fidelity was first broken ; 
eeiA broken so appallingly, that men were long ; 
^foedulous that mch things could be. 

But the ohildren, the sabred and mangled littie 
uiuea-4hat these could be so treated by the same 
more astounding to tiie Ai^o-bdiaiui ’ 


than emi the treatment of the women. * Few 
of our countrymen have ever returned from 
India without deploring the loss of their imtive 
servants. In the nursery they are, perhaps, more 
! missed than in any other part of the estabhshment. 

I There are, doubtless, hundreds of English parents 
in this country who remember mth fedmgs of 
kindhness and gratitude the nusery bearers, or 
male nurses, who attended their children. The 
patience, the gentleness, the tenderness with which 
these white-robed swarthy Indians attend the 
httle children of their European masters, surpass 
even the love of women. You may see them 
sitting for hour after hour, with their little m- 
fiintme charges, amusmg them with toys, fanning 
them when they slumber, brushing away the flies, 
OP pacing the verandah with the httle ones in 
their arms, droning the low monotonous lullaby 
which charms them to sleep ; and all this without 
a shadow on the brow, without a gesture of 
impatience, without a single petulant word. Wo 
matter how peevish, how wayward, how unreason- 
able, how exacting the child may be, the native 
bearer only smiles, shews his white teeth, or 
shakes his black locks, giving back a word of 
endearment in reply to young master’s imperious 
discontent In the sick-room, doubly gentle and 
doubly patient, his noiseless ministrations are 
continued through long days, often through long 
nights, as though hunger and weariness were 
human frailties to be cast off at such a time. It 
IS httle to say that these poor hirehngs often love 
their master’s children with greater tenderness 
than their own. Parted from their httle charges, 
they may often be seen weeping like children 
themselves ; and have been known, in after-years, 
to travel hundreds of miles to see the brave young 
ensign or the blooming maiden whom they once 
dandled in their arms.’ These men, it is true, were 
domestic servants, not sepoys or soldiers fighting in 
the army of the Company ; but it is equally true 
that the British officers, almost without exception, 
trusted imphcitly to the sepoys who acted as 
orderlies or servants to them ; and that those 
orderhes shewed themselves worthy of the trust, 
by their scrupulous respect to the ladies of each 
household, and their tender affection for the httle 
ones bom under the roof of the bungalow. Hence 
the mingled wonderment and grief when fiend- 
like cruelties suddenly destroyed the charm of 
this rehance. 

Allowing the veil to remain, at present, drawn 
over still greater horrors in other places, it must 
be admitt^ that the principal atrocities at Meemt 
were perpetrated by the twelve hundred mis- 
creants liberated from the jail, aided by the 
general rabble of the town. The native troops 
had something in their ihou^ts b^des firing 
bungalows and murdering a few Europeans ; they 
had arranged some sort of plot with the native 
troo^ of Ddhi ; and they set out in a body for 
that ciiy loi^ b^ore the deplorable transactions at 
Meemt had ceased. Those scoies continued more or 
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kmteouB^wuttoiaght; officers and thrirwivei^ 
parents and toir chiMren, were not relieved from 
to i^miy smpeose beffire morning broke. 

fhe number massacred at Meerut on this even- 
ing and nig^t was not so large as the excited 
tolmgs of the survivors led them to imply ; but it 
was large to tkem; for it told of a whole cluster 
of happy homes suddenly broken np, of bungalows 
reduced to ashes, of bleeding corpses brought in 
one by one, of children rendered fotherless^ of 

prt^perty consumed, of Impes Idailn^ of cowftdettce 
destroy^ The Eor<^>ean soldierB^ as wffl 
be seen, soon obtafoed to mastery so to ns 
Meerut was ooncemed ; but the snrvivii^ wffinen 
and diildren had still many hours, many di^ of - 
discomfort and misery to bmr. The Schotd it In- 
struction near the aitillay laboratory became to 
place of shelter for most of them ; aiid this piaoe 
was much crowded. How mournfully does it tell 
of large fomilies rendered homeless to read thv: 
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* We are in a small house at one end of the place, 
which consists of one large room and verandah 
rooms all round ; and in this miserable shed— for 
we can scarcely call it anything else — ^there are 
no less than forfy>one so^s’— then are named 

thirteen members of one family, ten of another, 
three other families of four each, and two others 
of ihree each— * besides having in our verandah 
room the post-office, and arranging at present a 
small room adjoinmg the post-office as the tele- 
graph-office* Some of the honsdess officers and 
their ffimilies found temponuy homes in the 
sergeants’ rooms of flie European lines ; space 
was found for all, although amid much confhsion ; 

^ tefbgees unites of *a crowd of help- 

***• tot added to the misery of the scene. 
Adverting to othen like hersdf, die remarks: 
l i s di es who were meate finmai now 

wring each otoii’s ha n d s widi intense lyni^allqr; 


what a look there was when we first assembled 
here ! — all of ns had stared death in the face.* * * ***• 

Let us turn now to a question which ba« 
probably presented itself more than once to the 
mind of the reader during the perusal of these 
sad details — ^What were the twenfy-two hundred 
European troops doing while Ihe three native 
regiments were imbuing their hands in <hA 
blood of innocent women and chiiA||nt CosM 
not th^ have intervened to preven^^e atroct- 
tiesf It must be borne in mind that -ftiiA 
English troops, the Carabiniers and 60th 
with artillery, were nearly equal in number Into 
rebels; and that, if quickly moved, Ihsy wudd 
have been a match for five or ten rinwe toir 
number. Whefiier or not they 
moved, is just the question at IsM 
general Hewett’s dispatch to to 
thus describes to course adiqptel is 
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oQ&rak beeame known to himt * The artillery, 
Oaniraiera, and 60th Bifles were got under arms ; 
bat ly the time we reached the native infantry 
parade-ground, it was too dark to act with efficiency 
in that direction ; consequently, the troops retired 
to the north of the nullah, so as to cover the 
barracks and officers’ lines of the artillery, Oara- 
biniers, and 60th Bifles; which were, with the 
exception of one house, preserved ; though the 
insurgents — ^for 1 believe the mutmeers had by 
that time retired by the Allygurh and Delhi roads 
— burned the vacant Sapper and Miner Imes.* 

One thing is quite certain — the mutineers were 
not pursued, they were allowed to go to Delhi, 
there to raise the standard of rebellion in a still 
more alarming way. The Carabimers, it is true, 
were deficient in horses to join in pursuit; but 
this might assuredly have been obviated by 
precautionary arrangements during the many 
days on which the 3d native cavalry had shewn 
symptoms of insubordination. An officer of the 
11th native infantry, who narrowly escaped death 
in his gallop to the European cantonment, accom- 
panied the Queen’s regiments to the scene of 
anarchy ; but there is evidence that he considered 
the movements somewhat tardy. ‘It took us a 
long time, in my opinion,’ he says, ‘ to get ready, 
and it was dark before the Carabimers were 
prepared to start in a body.’ In the latitude of 
Meerut, we may remark, m the second week in 
May, darkness can hardly come on until near 
seven o’clock, whereas the outbreak occurred two 
hours earher. He continues; ‘When the Cara- 
biniers were mounted, we rode off at a brisk trot, 
through clouds of suffocating dust, and darkness, 
m an easterly direction, and along a narrow road 
— lid admnctng %n the direction of the conjiagrationy 
but, on the contrary, leaving it behind on our 
right rear. In this way we proceeded for some 
two or three miles, to my no small surprise, when 
suddenly the “halt” was sounded, and we faced 
about, retracing our steps, and verging off to our 
left. Approaching the conflagration, we debouched 
on the left rear of the native infantry Imes, which 
of course were all in a blaze. Skirting along 
bdiind these lines, we turned them at the western 
end, and wheeling up to the left, came upon the 
nth parade-ground, where, at a little distance, we 
found the horse-artillery and her Majesty’s 60th 
Eiies. It appears that the three regiments of 
mutmeers had by this time commenced dropping 
off to the westward to the Delhi road, for here 
some fimm^l^k place between them and the 
Bifles; aimiPresently the horse-artillery, coming to 
the fh)nt and unlimbering, opened upon a copse 
Gt wood in whidi they had apparently found cover, 
-mih. heavy disdiarges of grape and canister, which 
rattled among the tr^; and all was silent again. 
The horse-ar^eiy now limbered up again, and 
wimeled round; and here 1 joined them, having 
lert the Oarabiniero in &e darkness. By this time^ 
hjQsrevw, the moon arose. The horse-artiileiy 
dimnn, with Bifles at its head, moving across the^ 


parade-ground, we tiered ffie long street taming 
firom the southward behind the hght cavalry lines. 
There it was that the extent and particulars of the 
conflagration first became visible; and, passing the 
burning bungalow of the adjutant of the 11th 
native infantry, we proceeded along the straight 
road or street, flanked on both sides with flaming 
and crashing houses in all stages of combustion 
and rum ; the Bifles occasionally firing volleys as 
we proceeded. It was by this time past ten o’clock ; 
and having made the entire circuit of the lines, we 
passed up to the east of them, and, joined by the 
Carabimers and Rifles, bivouacked for the night.’ 

Collating various accounts of this evening’s 
events, it becomes evident that the military move- 
ments of the Europeans were anything but prompt. 
Even if the two regiments and the artillery could 
not have reached the scene of tumult before dark 
— a supposition not at all borne out — still it seems 
strange that all should have ‘bivouacked for the 
night’ at the very time when three mutinous native 
regiments were on the way to Delhi. Hasty 
critics, as is usual in such circumstances, at once 
condemned the military commander at Meerut, 
and an ex-govemor-general, dwelling, in his place 
in the House of Lords, on the occurrences m India, 
spoke in a contemptuous tone of ‘an unknown 
man named Hewett’ as one whose misconduct had 
allowed the rebel troops to escape from Meerut to 
Delhi. It was hard for a soldier who had served 
for forty years in India, without once returning 
to his native country, to find contumely thus 
hurled at him; it is one of the bitter things to 
which public men are subjected, not only from 
anonymous writers, but from other public men 
whose names carry authorily with them. A near 
relation of the major-general afterwards took 
up his defence, urging that it might have been 
unwise pohcy to send the only European troops 
in pursuit to Delhi, at a time when the magazines 
and stores at Meerut required so much attention. 
The defence may possibly be insufficient ; but the 
history of the Crimean war had shewn how 
hastily Lord Raglan had been accused of offences, 
things committed and things omitted, for which 
he was aftei*wards known not to have been respon- 
sible; and this experience ought to have suggested 
caution to assailants, especially remembermg how 
long a time must often elapse between an accu- 
sation and a refutation, during which time the 
wound is festering. Declining years certainly did 
not prevent the officer whose name is now imder 
notice from taking a part in the operations, such 
as they were, of the English troops at Meerut; 
although in ^ sixty-eighth year, he slept on the 
ground among the guns, like his men, on the 10th 
of May, and for fourteen consecutive nights he did 
the same; while for many following weeks he 
never doffed his regimentals, except for change 
of apparel, night or day. T^ether such details 
are trivial or not, depends on the nature of the 
accusations. It is only the hasty judgments of 
those at a distance that are here commented on ; 


umwjf, AND mB ESBBI^NUaHf fO DELHL 

[ ihe dwatisfiM^on of the Galcatta anUioiities will naggnr, and Shahdernh^ mciifid DriM m 
beadrertedtoinafatiirepaga, Monday; the infiuil^ inaking f<nfoed^ 

The eympathieB of the Soropeaos at Meernt and the cavaliy riding near for mpipoil. 

were drawn in a forcible way towards the inmates Proof was soon afibrded that the native hneepi 
of a convent and school at Sirdhana— an estab- in that city, or some of them, had been waiting to 
lishment remarkable as existing in that part of the mntineers, prepared to join them in an oigan* 
India. We mnst go back sixty years to understand ised attack on the Europeans. What aspect that 

this. Towards the closer of the last century, there attack put on, and what were the calamities to 

was a Cashmerian bayadere or dancing-girl, who which it gave rise, will be narrated in the next 

became xissociated with a German adventurer, two chapters. 

and then, by a coarse of unscrupulous intrigue Many days elapsed before Meerut recovered its 
and fearless sanguinary measures, obtained pos- tranquillity. Such men of the 3d, llth, land 20th 

session of three considerable jagbires or pnnci- regiments as remained faithftal — especially the 

palities in the region around and between Meerut llth, of whom there were more than a hundred^ 

and Delhi These cities, as well as Agra and were received at the cantonment, and their pre- 

others in the Doab, were at that time in the vious insubordination pardoned on account of 

hands of the great Mahratta chief, Dowlut Rao their subsequent fidelity ; but still there were 


Scindia. After a series of brilhant victones, 
the British obtained possession of the Doab in 
1803, but awarded a petty sovereignty to the 
female adventurer, ivho became thenceforth known 
as the Begum Sumroo. She retained her queen- 
dom until her death m 1836, after which the three 
jaghires passed into the hands of the British 
This remarkable woman, during the later years of 
her life, professed the Roman Catholic faith ; she 
had a spacious and handsome palace at Sirdhana, 
about twelve miles from Meerut ; and near it she 
built a Catholic church, imitative on a small scale 
of St Peter’s at Rome, with a beautiful altar inlaid 
with mosaics and precious stones. Out of twelve 
thousand inhabitants in Sirdhana, about one- 
tenth now profess themselves Christians, having 
imitated the begum in her change of religion , 
and theie is a Christian convent there, containing 
a number of priests, nuns, and pupils. When, 
therefore, the outrages occurred at Meerut, appre- 
hensions naturally arose concerning the fate of 
the European women and girls at this convent. 
About five days after the Revolt commenced, 
rumours c<imc in that the inmates of the con- 
vent at Sirdhana were in peril; and it was 
only by great exertions that the postmaster at 
Meerut was enabled to bring some of them away 
A letter written in reference to this proceeding 
said ; ‘ The poor nuns begged of him, when he 
was coming away, to try and send them some 
help ; he tried all he could to get a guard to escort 
them to this station, but did not succeed ; and 
yesterday morning (16th of May), having given 
up the idea of procuring a guard from the military 
authorities, he went round, and by speaking to 
some gentlemen, got about fifteen persons to volun- 
teer their services, to go and rescue the poor nuns 
and children from Sirdhana ; and I am happy to 
say they succeeded in their charitable errand 
Without any one having been injured.’ 

It will be remembered that, during the burnings 
and murderings at Meerut on the evening of the 
10th, most of the mutineeiB of the three regiments 
starM offto^lhi Th^ took, as was afterwards 
found, the high road from Meerut, and pasang the 
Tillages of B^gomabad, Moiadnuggur, Furmdfe. 


many causes for anxiety. In the major-genend’s 
first report on the disasters, he said : ^ Nearly the 
whole of the cantonment and Zillah police have 
deserted ’ These police or watchmen are referred 
to by an officer himiliar with the district who 
says . ^ Round about Meenit and Delhi there are 
two or three peculiar castes or tribes, something 
similar to our gipsies, only holding human life at 
less value, and which in former days gave constant 
trouble. Of late years, they have lived in more 
peace and quietness, contenting themselves with 
picking up stray cattle and things that did not 
belong to them. They have now, however, on the 
earliest occasion broken out again, and have been 
guilty of all kinds of depredations. Skinner’s Horse 
was originally raised to keep these people in order, 
about the time of Lord Lake; such men have 
hitherto been necessary at Meerut, Delhi, and 
those parts, as watclimen ; every one was obliged 
to keep one, to avoid being robbed to a certainty.’ 
The Meerut inhabitants had thus, in addition to 
their other troubles, the knowledge that gangs of 
desperadoes would be likely to acquire renewed 
audacity through the defection of the native police. 

It was soon ascertained that the dak communi- 
cations on many of the roads were cut off, and the 
military commandant found much difficulty in 
transmitting intelligence to the seat of government. 
Five days after the great outbreak, another cause 
of uneasiness ensued. Six companies of native 
Sappers and Miners arrived at Meenit from 
Roorkee, under their commander, Major Fraser. 
The place here named is interesting in a twofold 
point of view. Being situated in one of the most 
elevated sites in the Doab between the Jumna «.tid 
the Ganges, about eighty miles north <^Meerut^ it 
was selected as the head-quarters for 0 ]pWions on 
the great Ganges Canal, the noblest Bntish wmic 
in India ; and here has been made a 
aqueduct mne hundred feet in length, with anlMS 
of fifty feet span. This aqueduct, and to BeoeMi|r 
workshops and model-rooms of to eogineen^ ham 
converted to place from a small te 

considerable station. Boorkee aba carMsm ma i 
establishment called to ^Thomason \ 

.affording instmefion in dril 
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Simpeuis «ad natira. When the native Simpers 
wad Minen, abont eight hundred strong, iffiiTed 
at Meemt from this plac^ on the 16th of May — 
either exdted by the news of the late occnr- 
renoei^ or moved by some other impnl8e»>-they 
suddenly shot Iheir commanding officer, and 
made off for the op^ conntiy. A force of the 
Carabiniers and horse-artillery went in porsnit 
at them, and shot down many; but a greater 
number escaped, probably to Delhi. Such of 
Ihe coiiMnies as did not attempt flight were 
disarmed and carefliUy watched. 

Too soon, alas! did the Europeans at Meerut 
know that atrocities were being committed at 
Delhi. By twos and threes did fugitives come in, 
glad to sacrifice all else for the sake of very life. 
Eow several officers of the 88th native r^ment ; 
now a merchant and his ffimily ; now officers of 
the 74th and their families ; now civil servants 
of the (Company; now officers of the 64th— all 


toil-worn, dirty, ragged, hungered, weighed down 
by the miseries of their forty miles’ flight from 
brutal assailants: women, as is usual with English- 
women, bearing their share of these miseries 
with the truest heroism. All was doubt as to the 
occurrences in other quarters ; diks were cut off, 
tel^raphic wires were sever^; the wishes and 
orders of the governor-general at one place, and 
the oommander-in-chief at another, could not yet 
be known. On the night of the outbreak, two 
Europeans had endeavoured to travel by dSk fh)m 
Meerut to Delhi; they encountered the rebels, 
and were murder^ ; and this was the commence- 
ment of indications, afterwards abundant enough, 
that the roads were no longer safe. All that was 
certain was, that a sudden social earthquake had 
overturned the homes of families distant nine 
hundred miles from Oidcutta, bringing death to 
many, mourning and loss to others, distrust and 
anxiety to all. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

DELHI THE CEETEE OF IHDIAN HATIOIAIITT. 


B HB course of this narrative now 
requires that attention — more 
particular than will be required 
in relation to other cities in India 
— should be bestowed on the 
world-renowned Delhi, the great 
s of all that can be called truly 
onal in that vast country. Three 
nents fled from Meerut to Delhi, 
there found other regiments 
join them in scenes of revolt 
and violence, of spohation and murder ; 
but it is necessary, in order to appreciate what 
followed, to know why Delhi is regarded in a 
peculiar light by the natives why a successful 
resistance to Bntish rule was, and must long 
continue to be, more senous in that locahty than 
in any other part of the East Not only ought the 
position of the city, considered as the residence 
of a hundred and sixty thousand Mohammedans 
and Hindoos, to be rendered familiar; but the 
reader should know how it has happened that the 
sovereign of that city has, for eight or nine 
hundred years, been regarded m a pecuhar sense 
as the autocrat of Hmdostan, the one man before 
whom millions of natives have been wont to 
bend the knee, or rather to lie prostrate in abject 
submission. 

What India was before the arrival of the 
Mussulmans, need not be told here at any 
length. We know, in truth, very little on 
that matter It was frcnn the days of the first 
Moslem conqueror that the greatness of Delhi 
began. Long before the Christian era, Arab 
merchants brought rich spiceries from Sinde and 
Malabar, and sold them to Phoenician merchants, 
who conveyed them on laden camels by way of 
Petra to the shores of the Mediterranean. Other 
portions of Indian merchandise were carried up 
the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates to a 
point whence they were transported westward 
^ Antioch — a route ahnost iden- 

tic with that advocated in the ju'esent day 
^ 1 ®M«te8 nulway and a Euphrates tele- 
grapli. The Oreeks derived all their knowledge 
of Indian oommoditieg throi^ the Phooiidans: 
whOe ihrir infimnalioa conoeming the oovntiy 


itself was obtained from the Persians, who at one 
time held sway as far as the Indus. The expedi- 
tion of Alexander the Great into India, about 
326 B c., first gave the Greeks a personal know- 
ledge of this wonderful land ; and many successors 
of the great Macedonian added to the then existing 
amount of information concerning the tribes, the 
productions, the customs of the region beyond the 
Indus Consequent on those discovenes, the 
merchants of the newly founded city of Alexandria 
gradually obtained a command of the trade witii 
India: bringing the rich produce of the East by 
ship to Berenice on the Red Sea, and then trans- 
porting it overland to Alexandna. The commo- 
dities thus imported were chiefly precious stones, 
spices, perfumes, and silks; and dunng s<Hne 
centuries the Roman Empire was drained of mimh 
specie to pay for these imports. Alexandrians 
were the pnncipal merchants who furnished the 
nations of Europe with Indian articles till the 
discovery of the passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope by Vasco de Gama m 1498. The western 
nations of Asia, however, continued to be supplied 
principally by the merchants of Basra or Bussorah, 
a very flonnshing commercial city near the point 
where the Euphrates empties itself into the 
I Persian Gulf; and there was also an extensive 
j caravan -trade from Northern India througk 
Northern Persia to the Caspian and the ^lack 
Sea. The discoveiy of the Cape of Good Hope 
route naturally attracted the attention of the 
maritime nations of Europe towards India, 
followed by the settlement of Portuguese and 
Dutch traders on the coast, and nltimately by the 
wonderful rise of British power in those regions 
through the instrumentality of the East India 
Company. 

But although trading instincts thus laid India 
open to the commercial dealings of 
and to the cupidity of European princes, it was 
not until modem emdition had bi^n applied to 
I the snbject that the tme history of the land ^ 
the Hindoos became at all Imoiyii/ 
found, when they had mastered tke flaaswit er 
sacred language of that people^ ikat a wnudseM 
mine ef infinrmation was l^wn Open to thiil. 
i They ascertained that the nalam, whatevir Itiaigr 
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have heea. called, fitmi wliich the genuine Hindoos 
are descended, must at some period have inhabited 
the central plains of Asia, whence they migrated 
into the northern parts of India; that for at 
least a thousand years before the Christian era, 
great and powerful empires existed in Hindostan, 
which made considerable progress in knowledge, 
ciTlli8ad;ion, and literature; that Southern India^ 
or the Deccan, was conquered and peopled by the 
Hindoos at a much later date than the rest ; that 
Buddhism, the religion of the earlier inhabitants, 
was overruled and driven out by Brahminism or 
Hindooism in the fifth century of our era ; and 
that for five centuries longer, the Hindoos were 
the true rulers of this much-coveted land. 

It was, however, as has been already implied, 
only with the arrival of the Mohammedans that 
the course of Indian history took that turn which 
IS now interesting to us, especially in connection 
with the city of Delhi. 

The year 1000 was marked by the invasion of 
India by Mahmoud of Ghiznee, a Tatar sovereign 
who held sway among the chieftains of Afghanistan. 
He defeated the rajah of Lahore at Peshawur; 
then penetrated beyond the Sutlej ; and returned 
laden with spoil. In a second expedition he con- 
quered Moultan ; in a third, he reconquered the 
same city after a revolt. A fourth expedition found 
Mahmoud opposed by a confederacy of all the 
sovereigns of Northern India, who, seeing a com- 
mon danger, resolved to unite for a common cause ; 
they were rapidly gaining an advantage over him, 
when the sudden fright of an elephant induced 
a panic in the Hindoo army, and left the victory 
to Mahmoud, who returned to Ghiznee still more 
richly laden with booty than ever. For a time, 
the Hindoo king who reigned over the region of 
which Delhi was the chief city, managed to ward 
off the hostility of the great invader ; but taking 
offence at a departure from neutrality during one 
of the later expeditions, Mahmoud captured that 
city, and returned to Gl^znee with forty thousand 
prisoners. For thirty years did these raids and 
spohations continue. The most celebrated next to 
that which resulted in the sack of Delhi, was the 
expedition intended for the destruction of the 
Hindoo temple of Somnauth m Gujerat : a temple 
which, if native annals are to be believed, had 
fifty thousand worshippers, and was endowed with 
a revenue of two thousand villages ; which had 
two fiiousand Brahmins officiating as priests, 
five hundred daughters of noble Hindoos as 
dancti^-girls, three hundred musicians ; and the 
8an<kil-w^ gates of which were the theme of 
nu^iloquence from the pen of an English 
govemor-geneful eight centuries afterwards.* 

*Wlim 'fieBeral Nott vettmed to India after his Tictorions 
^ompaignin. A^hanwtan in 1842. he brought away with him the 
gates of Somnauth, adikh, according to the tradition, had 
Mioined at Olilmeo jhiflo the days of Mahmoud. This and 
«t|Mr hropidw gare occasion to an addten tnm Lord EUen« 
kwoiigh to the native fudiioes of India, conceived in somewhat 
hsmbisiiB liugiiag^ In edikdi the recaptore of the gates was 
jBKacSpriiBd as an achievmnent ‘avenging the insOlt of dght 
milMI yasm.* The tMA and princes of Sirhind, Bi^wam, 


Mahmoud broke all Gie idoL^ and carried off 
countless treasures to Ghiznee. 

From that time to the period of the rise of 
British power, the Mohammedans never lost their 
hold upon India, however much it may have been 
shaken by occasional success on the part of the 
Hindoos ; nor did they ever cease to regard Delhi 
as the chief Indian city. Although Mahmoud 
made twelve expeditions across the Indus, the 
object was mainly booty, rather than permanent 
settlement. His successors, however, established 
a regular government in the Punjaub, and in the 
region thence eastward to Delhi. The Ghiznee 
dynasty was put an end to in the year 1184, when 
it was overcome by the Seljuks; and m 1193 
Delhi was formally appointed capital of the 
Moslem sovereigns of India. After a succession of 
rebellions and murders, exhibiting all the hideous 
features of Oriental politics, the Seljuk dynasty 
fell to pieces in the year 1289. Then arose a thud 
Mohammedan dynasty, that of the Afghans or 
Patans, who came like all the other conquerors of 
India from the north-west, and who like them 
coveted Delhi as their capital. For about a cen- 
tury did these Patan emperors reign, continually 
struggling against Hindoo rajahs on the one hand, 
and Mussulman adventurers on the other. 

It was in the year 1398 that Tamerlane — 
familiar to all school-boys in England by the 
famous name of Timour the Tatar — ^first set foot 
in India, and laid the foundation of the Mogul 
dynasty. Properly speaking, he was not a true 
Mogul, but belonged to the rival Tatar nation of 
Turcomans ; nevertheless the line of emperors to 
which he gave origin has always been known 
as the Mogul dynasty. He was a ruthless con- 
queror, who, having ravaged all Central Asia 
from the Black Sea to the Chinese frontier, turned 
his attention towards India. He crossed the 
Indus at Attock, went to Moultan, and extended 
his march to Delhi, wading through Hindoo blood, 
which he shed without resistance and almost 
without cause The native annalists record how 
he put a hundred thousand beings to death in the 
great city; how he caused himself to be pro- 
claimed Emperor or Great Mogul of India ; how 
he departed suddenly to end his days on the 
other Bide of the Indus ; and how Delhi mourned 
for many a year over its miseries. No pen can 
describe what India suffered dunng the next 
century and a quarter, with a Mogul emperor at 
Delhi, constantly fighting with the Mohammedan 
chieftains who resisted bis authority. 

The long but often broken line of wretched 
despots need not be enumerated here : a few land- 
mai'ks of great names— Baber, Akbar, Jehanghire, 

MiUwab, and OtOerat, were ei^oined to transmit, ‘aith all honour,' 
the gates to Somnauth. The address was much ndieuled m 
England; but those on the spot believed it to be to 

make an impression on the natives. The home govminient, how- 
ever, would not permit the ga tes ■ ev en if the genume sandal-wood 
originals, which is not free from doubt— to be sent to the still- 
eaisting temide of Smonaaih; they oonsidmed such an act wotdd 
identify the Compaiij h^Jurionsly with one of the two great partiea 
of rtiigi (mists in India, and deeply offoid the other. 
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fiOialyehaD, Aorongzebe^ Nadir Shall— wfll ihrniah 
all tint is needfhl for our {n^s^t imrpose. 

Baber— or, in more majestic form, Zahireddin 
Mohammed Baber— a descendant of Tamerlane, 
was the first really great Mohammedan emperor 
of Delhi, the first M<^^ who regarded ha sabjects 
in any other light than as a prey to be spoliated. 
Centering his power at Delhi, he extended it 
eastward to the mouth of tho Ganges ; and 
although, in his short reign of four years, from 
1526 to 1530, constantly engaged in mihtary 
expeditions, he neyerthcless found time to culti- 
yate the arts of peace, and to attend to whateyer 
appeared calculated to promote the prosperity of 
his empire. In blood-shedding, he was scarcely 
surpass^ by his predecessor Tamerlane: indeed 
this was a propensity among all the Tatar chief- 
tains of those times. When his warlike and angry 
passions were not excited, Baber could, however, 
come forth in a very different light, as a kind and 
forgiving man, one fond of fnends and friendship, 
and not without a tinge of poetiy m his tastes. He 
was a man of business, who attended personally 
to the affairs of government, and passed fewer 
hours in sensual idleness than is customary with 
oriental princes. With the Hindoos he had little 
trouble , their national character was by this time 
much broken; the rapid succession of reigning 
famihes had inured them to change , and they had 
imbibed a feeling of horror and dismay from 
the atrocities to which the various Moslem con- 
querors had subjected them. When opposition to 
his progress had once ceased in India^ he became 
an ^tered man He made or improved roads ; 
established serais or resting-places for travellers at 
suitable distances; caused the land to be measured, 
lu order to fix taxation by equitable adjustment ; 
planted gardens, and introduced many trees and 
plants until then unknown in India ; established a 
regular post from Agra, through Delhi, Lahore, 
and Feshawur, to Cabool; and wrought many 
improvements m the city of Delhi. 

Akbar, unquestionably the wisest and greatest 
prince who ever ruled India — a prince who was 
really a benefactor to his people— was the grandson 
of Baber. Becoming emperor of Delhi in 1556, he 
established the Mogul dynasty on a firmer basis 
than it had before occupied. The native Hmdoos 
enjoyed, under him, greater prosperity than they 
had ever experience since the first invasion of 
the Mohammedans. He was distinguished by a 
spirit of toleration and a love of justice ; and the 
memory of his virtues is to this day treasured up 
by the Hindoos as well as the Mussulmans of 
India, As the worshippers of Islam had, by the 
tune of Akbsu*, fallen out much among themselves, 
in various parts of Asia, the Mpgul Moslems of 
India gradusdly became weaned fri>m sympathy 
with the res^ and prepared for more thorough amal- 
ga matio n with the SUndoos thAn hail before 
been possible. If not an amail^niation by fiiniily 
ties, it was at least an inoorp(mti<m by civil and 
Bodal usages; and thns it is tiiiit from the time of 


Akbar may be dated the markable awataa ef 
Mohamme^s and Hindoos in so manjrtewai ef 
India. Ambitions chieftains continae to 

struggle for supremacy ; but the pqmlace of ike 
two religimis began to wish rather to trade togotter 
than to exterminate each other. Akbar fibe 
genius to see tho fhU force of this twenty; and 
the honesty to encourage it He never crushed 
those whom he conque^ ; but mvlted all ahkei, 
Hmdoos as well as Mohammedans, to settle down 
as peaceful citizens, assured that they would receive 
equal justice from him regardless of their religious 
difierences. He placed natives of both races in 
offices of trust ; he abolished tho capitation-tax on 
mfidels ; he forbade the degradation of war-prison- 
ers to tho position of slaves , he abrogated such of 
the Hindoo laws as were most repulsive to reason 
or humanity, without being vital parts of their 
religion ; he discouraged fanaticism among those 
of his own faith ; he encouraged trade and com- 
merce ; he reduced taxation ; and he kept a strict 
watch over the conduct of the officers of his govern- 
ment. The mildness of his character, his strict 
impartiality to the different classes of his subjects, 
the magnanimity which he shewed to his enemies, 
and his great personal courage are mentioned with 
praise even by the Jesuits, who visited India 
during his reign. Well did this eminent man, 
during his long reign of forty-mne years, deserve 
the title of Akbar the Great ; and natural was it 
that his subjects should look up with reverence to 
Delhi, the centre and seat of his empire. His 
reign, both in its beginning and its end, was 
almost exactly contemporaneous with that of 
Queen Elizabeth in England. 

Jehanghir^ a far inferior prince to Akbar, 
succeeded him m 1605, and soon became involved 
m troubles. The Uzbeks obtained possession of 
his dominions in Cabool ; the King of Persia took 
Candahar from him; the Afghans revolted from 
his rule ; the Hmdoo Rajpoots commenced their 
struggles for independence; and, at a later 
date, his son fihahjehan rebelled against him. 
Nevertheless, Jehanghire, judged by an oriental 
standard, was not a bad ruler of Hindostmi. The 
country enjoyed considerable prosperity under 
him ; hterature was extensively cultivated ; many 
new cities were built ; the Hindoo religion expen- 
enced even greater toleration than in the reign 
of Akbar; and he gave a courteous reception 
to Sir Thomas Roe, sent on an embasify from 
England to the Great Mogul. Ho was, however, a 
strange being. In a fit of anger against certain 
rebels, ho caused several hnnd^s of them to ,ba 
impaled, and placed in a row leading out of 
Lahore gate at Delhi ; and he hims^ rode past 
them on an elephant, 'to receive the obeisaiiea 
his friends.’ His native feroot^ also in 

his causing one of his prindpiil oonmdilnrl 
sewed up in the hide of a newly ia|^ on^^and 
thrown into the street; theblde^ 
heat of the son, oom^wiwd'lte to deslbt knina 
the compressioD came too soon 
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coii8eq[MmB tim aB flie w al l y iha 
I encRNMliiiig 

KefirttideH^ aasid aB Biia dacadenoe of Mqgal 
powor, Bm saliTai of ffindoBan never ceased to 
look np to the amperar as Bie oenire of power, to 
DelhiasBiaoeBtaoofnatioiialify. Their traditions 
told tliaai of Maluiioiid, of Tamarlan^ of Baber, of 
the great Akbar, of JBianghir^ of Shahjehan, of 
Aamagsehos asd althoo^ mthlees barbarities 
were cemeated with the names of many of these 
I rulers, theaa was still a grandeur that impressed 
I thr imafimtinn TheHb^ooi^it is tm^ bad their 
[ sacred amaeiaAioaa oonneeted with Benares rather 
[ than wHk DeU; but their distinct nationahty 
[ had bean afaaeet stamped ont of them dnnng eight 
I centnriis of Mohammedan snpremacj ; and th^ 
i like the rasl^ held in reverence the city where the 
peacock's throne had ^ttered on the world. 

By what strange steps the descendants of the 
Great Mognl became pensionen of the Bast India 
Compony, will be explained presentij ; bat it will 
be w^ first to describe Delhi itself. 

This fiur-lkmed city is situated m the river 
Jumna, about five hundred miles by road above 
Allahabad, where the Jumna flows into the 
Gangei^ and nine hundred by road from Cal- 
cutta. In the opposite direction, DeBii is nearly 
four hundred i^es firom Lahore^ and six or 
seven hundred firom Pediawiir— so great are 
the distances between the chief towns in India : 
distaaees that terribly hamper the operations 
of a British anny during any sudden emer- 
gency. Striking as Delhi may bet, it presents but 
a faint approach in splendour to the city of past 
days, Bie home of the grand old Mogula Of the 
original Delhi, the natives give the most extrava- 
gant account; they even run back to a period 
I three thousand years before the Christian era for 
I its fomdation. All that is certain, however, is, 

[ that ladffirput or Indraprestha, the name of the 
old dty, was the capital of a Hmdoo kingdom 
under a rajah, long before its conquest by the 
Mohammedans. When or how the original city 
went to min, is not exactly known ; but modem 
Delhi ewes its chief adonunents to Shahjehan. A 
traveller from the south or Agra direction is struck 
with the evidences of ruined Inderput before he 
sees aojthinf of modem Delhi. * Everywhere 
throm^mt ^ plain rise shapeless half-ruined 
obeliric% the rriies of massive Patan architecture, 
their bniss hailed under heaps of ruins bearing a 
dismal growth of thorny shrubs. Everywhere we 
tread on overthrown walls. Bride mosaics mark 
the ground-plaii of tiie hnmbJer dwellings of the 
poorer dswe a Am o ng the rdics of a remote age, 
ere oeoudenalty to be seen mosiuments of light and 
eleg^ style ef erchHectum^ embelbsbed with 
brillienl €01011% giU d ome % end minarets incased 
in enenuBed Mka.* Some InmUers have ssserted 
that tehavetmed Bsne ndns thirty mUes ak>x^ 
the Janmt bat them emomt all have hem Bio 
5®^ ^feno^ty. Agw naehfiig the present Delhi, 
It is eMi Ihil the fioM ma ipread over a phun. 


in the m^ of whieh the eity ii liliiiiAi m4 
they give plao% after a tiuM^ le Iha liildM dfas 
of the Btupopeeas who exer^ eM er fttthuy 
control within DeBiL Most ef them tiifem tri ea 
the site of the earn fiunooa gmta ef BhaBmir. 
On the northern side ei the dty, dem aider a 
ridge of sandshme looke called the li^eon Pelmr, 
are the eantonmenta-em altematien ei haagelowa, 
huts, and groups ef trees. 

So much for the environa Althoui^ not 
entitled to take lank among the great dta of 
the earth, Delhi is neverthelem a oonddhrable 
place, for it is seven miles in dreamihrenoa The 
Jumna bounds it on the east, whBe a klty crenel- 
lated wall, of horseshoe s^pe^ eompMes the 
boundary on the other sides. Tl^ wall has been 
an object of much attention at diflhrent timea As 
built by Shabjdian, it possessed littto strei^lth. 
When the Bntish obtamed aseendenqy over the 
city in 1603, the wall was found to be in a miaous 
state, without other flanking defences than small 
circular bastions plaoed at mtovals; the ditch 
was imperfect; there was scarcely any vestige of 
a glacis or exterior slope ; and the enimhliiig mins 
of dilapidated buildings had been allowed to accu- 
mulate all round the wall Captains Hutdiinson 
and Smith, of the Bengal engineers, were there* 
upon deputed to restore and strongmen the fiurti- 
fications. It was determined to establish a series 
of bastion% with fi^es and flanks to defend the 
curtain or plam wall, and to mount them with 
heavy artillery. The walls were repaired; and to 
shield them from escalade^ they were protected, 
especially on the river-front, with beams of timber, 
the sharpened ends of which were pointed at an 
acute angle downward into the ditch. The ditch 
was cleared out and deepened; the glads was 
made to cover, in wome degree, the scarp cf the 
wall; the ground outside was cleared to smne 
distance of nuns and houses; and the ravines 
were filled up to ehedc the approach of maraading 
horsemen To prepare for a rismg withhi the 
city as well as an attack from witl^t, Madied 
martello towers were constructed, entirely separate 
from the walls, and aeoessible firom thm only by 
drawbndges, each tower had a gun mounted on 
a pivots so that in the event of a tumult in the 
city, the towers mi^t be occupied hf artillefyiBcn, 
the drawbridges drawn up, and the guns swiveled 
round to pour a fire apmi the hnmgenta The 
gateways of the aty weve ctrengthened ; oatwmks 
were provided in frimt ei some of th em, while 
others were provided with guardfeeuMe and 
^amei. At a mneh later data-in 1888— Dord 
Auckland caused the wills and towers te be 
strengthened, and me ei the new detoee% tuBftd 
the W ellesley Bmtioii, te be momistraeted. 

In what leiaticii these defeneei alsed te alrtthh 
beriegingfereein 1867, wIB minaia to 1m tiMln a 
future chapter: we i^poeeed iMie wiBi ftm 
tion of the dty. 

Delhi has seven gdm ea 
impeethrely, the Mittii J|Mi% flgMIiii 



BIBD’S-EYE VIEW OF DELHI — ^From a Coloiired Lithograph by A. Maclure taken from original native Drawings, 
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Gabool, Mohur or Moree, Cadimere, and Agra 
Gates; while along the river>hfont are four others, 
the Rishat, N^mb^ LaD, and Kaila Gates. 
Some htUe diversity is shewn by travellers in 
giving these names; and some make the nnmber 
of gates twelve instead of eleven. The Cashmere 
Gate IS provided with casemated or shot-proof 
chambers, for the accommodation of a city-guard. 
A bridge of boats over the Jumna connects Delhi 
with the road leading north-eastward to Meerut, 
and the chief magazine is, or was, between the 
centre of the city and this bndge. Eight of the 
defences on the walls are called the Shah Bastion, 
Bum Bastion, Gurstm Bastion, College Bastion, 
Ochterlony Bastion, Lake Bastion, Wellesley 
Bastion, and Nawab Bastion — names obviously 
derived, in most instances, from military officers 
engaged m the Company’s service Strictly speak- 
ing, the wall does not quite surround the city ; for 
oil one side it abuts on a small branch of the river, 
\\here there is a short bridge across to the old fort 
of Selimgurh, built m a \ery hea\y style by one 
of the early emperors. Entirely outside the wall, 
north of the city, is a custom-house, which affords 
a curious commentary on the relations existing 
between the civil and mihtaiy officers of the 
Company. It A\as first built by a medical officer, 
then sold to the Company for a treasury, and 
then adapted as a custom-house. The engineers 
wanted to get rid of this building, as an obstruction 
to their plan of defences, in the same way as they 
had swept away numerous outhouses, bazaars, and 
ruins, but the civilians prevented this, and so 
the custom-house remained till 1857, when the 
building and its garden became a ready prey to 
the rebels. 

The city, considered without relation to its 
defences, presents many of those features so fami- 
liar in oriental towns. As seen by the approaching 
tiaveller, few of the dwelhng-houses peep above 
the ramparts ; but the Jumma Musjid or principal 
mosque; the turreted and battlemented palace, the 
minarets, and other public buddings, combine to 
form a majestic picture ; while the gleeful acacias 
and lofty date-trees bending over the ramparts, 
and the grouping of tombs with sombre foliage on 
the glacis, add new features to the scene Arrived 
within the city, it is seen that the streets are 
mostly narrow. The chief exception is that of a 
handsome street running south from the palace 
to the Agra Gate : three quarters of a mile long 
by a hundred and fifty feet wide. This street has, 
therefore, length and breadth enough to afford 
space for much splendour; but the Delhians have 
not fully avaUed themselves of this opportunity 
for they have buUt blocks of small houses m the 
midrt of ^ street, analogous in some degree to 
T known to the inhabitants of 

J^don. ^ pother laige street, similarly shorn of 
ite dim ^ity, runs from the palace westward to 
the 1^ Gate. Both streets are, however, 
eiihvimed by raised water-oourses flowing in chan- 
nels of red aton^-wpart of a great work begun and 


finished by the Company, fi>r IMM 

with water. 

The glories oi Delhi are the great moeqne and 
the still greater palace. The Jumma 
situated in the centre of the city, is one of those 
buildings to which Mohammedans point wi^ 
pndo : fiimous not only m Hmdostan, but 
over Southern and Central Asia. It presets 
to the eye an open court on an elevated plat- 
form, nearly five hundred feet square ; in the 
middle of 'which is a marble fountain for Ihe 
ablutions necessary in the ceremonials of Islam- 
ism. On three sides of this court are open arcades 
and octagonal pavilions , while on the fourth side 
is the mosque, a structure of great splendour 
approached by a magnificent flight of marble 
steps. White marble cornices inlaid in black 
marble with inscriptions from the Koran ; walls, 
ceilmgs, and pavements of the same delicate 
materials, beautiful domes and lofty xmnarets-— 
all combine to render the Jumma Musjid a truly 
gorgeous structure. The Emperor Shahjehan built 
it more than two centuries ago ; and the British 
government gave orders in 1851 that it should be 
kept in repair. 

But, splendid as is the Jumma Musjid, the 
imperial palace is still more striking — partly for 
what It IS, but principally lor what it has been. 
The palace stands between the two principal streets 
and the bridge Some tiavellers have compared 
It with Windsor Castle, some with the Kremlin at 
Moscow, in size and majesty , while others insist 
that it has no compeer. Bishop Heber was quite 
enthusiastic in its praise. In the first place, the 
palatial buildings are surrounded by a wall to 
which there is certainly no parallel either at 
Windsor or at Moscow ; it is of red granite, three 
quarters of a mile in circuit, nearly forty feet 
high, flanked with turrets and domes, and entered 
by two noble gates with barbicans This wall is 
a grand work m itself, irrespective of the structures 
it encloses. Strictly speaking, the wall is only on 
three sides, the fourth abutting on a small branch 
of the Jumna, where occurs the short bridge cross- 
ing to the old fort of Selimgurh. The palace itself 
is entered by a series of beautiful gateways, all of 
red granite, and all sculptured with flowers and 
inscriptions from the Koran. The vaulted aisles 
and the open octagonal courts are spoken of by 
Heber with great admiration. The Dewani Khas, 
or pnvate council-chamber, although allowed to 
become filthy by the visits of crows and kites, is 
an exquisite structure ; it is a paviliqn of white 
marble, supporting four cupol^ of the same 
delicate materii^ with pillars and arches elabor- 
ately inlaid with gilt arabesques, flowers, and 
inscnptioDs. The garden around it has nnuMoiiB 
white marble fountains of el^nt form, and a 
small octagonal pavilion with bath-roonu^ lad afl 
dirty and neglected. The Moti Miii||id prinale 
mosque for the courts and die Dewanl^ftmii 
or public hall of audience Ml 

die palace, ornate in marble in ; 
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g^ttl^ture and in inscriptions, in gilding and in 
inlaying ; and, also like the rest, disfigured with 
52th>--a combination truly oriental. In the hall of 
audience is, or was before the Revolt, the dais on 
which once stood the world-renowned peacock’s 
throne, formed entirely of gold and jewels ; and it 
was in this same chamber that the victorious Nadir 
Shah, by exchanging turbans with the defeated 
Mogul Mohammed Shah, obtamed possession of 
a Measure almost as renowned as the peacock’s 
throne itself— the koh-i-noor, the ^mountain of 
hght,* the glorious diamond which, after various 
vicissitudes, now occupies a place in the regalia 
of Queen Victoria. 

Passing from a scene of decayed splendour to 
one of hving interest, we find Delhi to be inha- 
bited by almost an exactly equal number of 
Hindoos and Mohammedans, eighty thousand of 
each ; but it is essentially a Mohammedan city, 
the centre of their prestige and influence m India ; 
and all the dwellings and pubhc buildings of the 
Hindoos are indicative of a race locally less power- 
fid. Besides the imperial palace just described, 
there is, about nine miles from Delhi, near an 
extraordinary pillar called the Kootub Minar, the 
country residence of the emperor, or, as it has been 
more customary in recent years to call him, the 
King. It is a large but paltry building, in an 
inferior style of Italian architecture, with a public 
road running through the very court-yard. Within 
the city a palace was bmlt for the British resident 
a few years ago ; and around this building a 
number of elegant houses have since been erected, 
by the natives as well as by the Europeans. Since 
the once great Mogul has been a king without a 
kingdom, a pensioned puppet of the Company, a 
potentate having nothing to employ his thoughts 
and his pension but pohtical intrigue and sensual 
indulgence — the representative of England has 
been a sort of envoy or resident, ostensibly render- 
ing honour to the Mogul, but r^y watching that 
he does no mischief, really insuring that he shall 
be a king only in name But more on this point 
presently. The British civd staff in the city 
comprises— or did comprise before the Revolt— a 
resident or commissioner, a revenue collector, a 
magistrate, and other officials. There hare usually 
been three regiments barracked or stationed in the 
cantonment ; but the military importance of the 
place has been rather due to the fact that Delhi 
has been made a dep6t for a large park of artil- 
lery— valuable enough when in the hands of the 
British, but a source of dismay and disaster when 
seized by mutineers. 

Although this narrative has little to do with the 
maits or demerits of Delhi as a place of residence; 

knowing something of what Englishmen and 
jBha^idiwomen have had to bear when cooped up 
within a town or fort menaced by ruthless natives, 
amy compatriot at home would hke further to 
IdBOw In ^^t way those triads are likely to have 
a^pgtavated hy the incidents of climate. A 
finmlsheB a vivid picture of Delhi in 


a hoe-wind, such as frequently visits towns in India 
during certain seasons of the year. ‘ Eveiy article 
of furniture is burning to the touch; the hardest 
wood, if not well covered with blankets, will split 
with a report hke that of a pistol ; and hnen taken 
from the drawers appears as if just removed from 
a kitchen-fire. The nights are terrible, every 
apartment being heated to excess. Gentlemen 
usually have their beds placed in the verandahs, 
or on the chubootiar or terrace on the top of the 
house : as they incur little risk m sleeping in the 
open air, at a season m which no dew falls, and 
when there is scarcely any variation m the thermo- 
meter. Tornadoes are frequent during these hot 
winds ; while they last, the skies, though cloud- 
less, are darkened with dust, the sun is obscured, 
and a London fog cannot more effectually exclude 
the prospect. The birds are dreadful sufferers at 
this season ; their wings droop, and their bills are 
open as if gasping for breath, all animals are 
more or less affected.’ Then, when this frightful 
heat IS about to depart, ensues a storm, more 
terrible to look at, though easier to bear. ‘The 
approaching stnfe is made known by a cloud, or 
rather a wall of dust, which appears at the 
extremity of the horizon, becoming more lofty as 
it advances. The air is sultry and still ; for the 
wind, which is tearing up the sand as it rushes 
along, IS not felt in front of the billowy masses, 
whose mighty ramparts gather strength as they 
spread. At length the plam is surrounded, and 
the sky becomes as murky as midnight Then 
the thunder breaks forth, hut its most awful peals 
are scarcely heard in the deep roar of the tempest; 
burst succeeds to burst, each more wild and fiirious 
than the former ; the forked hghtnmgs flash m 
vain, for the dust, which is as thick as snow, 
flings an impenetrable veil around them. The 
wind having spent itself in a final effort, suddenly 
subsides, and the dust is as speedily dispersed by 
torrents of rain, which in a very short time flood 
the whole country ’ This is the last agony of the 
storm; after which the temperature lowers and 
nature becomes more tranquil 

Such is Delhi— such the city which, amid all its 
changes of fortune, has for so many centuries been 
an object of reverential affection to the natives 
of Hmdostan. When the disorganised regiments 
from Meerut entered the imperial gates, they 
found an aged mogul or king, with sons and 
grandsons, courtiers and retainers, wiUing to make 
him a stepping-stone to their own advancement. 
Who this kmg was, and how he had come into 
that position, may soon be told. 

Precisely a century ago, when Chve was prepar- 
ing to revenge the atrocities connected with the 
Black Hole at Calcutta, the Delhi empire was 
rapidly losing all its power; the northern and 
northwestern provinces were seized upon by the 
Afghans and the Sikhs; the R^poots extended 
their dominions as far as Ajmeer ; and the 
Emperor Alumghir was too weak to protect his 
capitid ftom the mimstrous baiiiarities of tiie 
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^ A^haii msDTgents. The next emperor, Shah 
Alum IL, unable either to repel invaders or to 
control his rebeHions nawabs, viitoallj yielded 
td the rapidly rising power of the Bast India 
Company. He sgned a treaty with Clive in 
1765, involving mutual obhgations; he was to 
yield to the British certain provinces, and to 
award to a resident appomted Calcntta con- 
; siderable power at the court of Delhi ; while the 
British were to protect him from his numerous 
I assailants, and to secure him a pension of £260,000 
I per annum, which, with other sources of we^th, 
[ brought the degenerate descendant of the Moguls 
I nearly half a million annually. Troubled by the 
I Mahrattas on one side, by the Bohillas on a 
f' second, and by the Nawab of Oude on a third, 
the paralysed emperor became so bewildered that 
he knew not which way to turn. About 1788 a 
Rohilla chieftain suddenly entered Delhi, and put 
out the eyes of the unfortunate emperor -with a 
poniard; then the Mahrattas defeated this chief- 
tain, seized the capital, and reduced Shah Alum 
himself to a mere puppet. During this anarchy 
the British in India were so fully occupied in 
other quaiters, that they could not make a resolute 
demonstration in the centre of the once great 
Mogul empire; but in the year 1803 all was 
prepared by Lord Lake for a resolute attempt 
to break dowm the Mahratta and Kohilla power 
in the north, and to insure* that the emperor 
should have no other master than the Company — 
a kindness, the motives for which will not bear 
very close scrutiny The battle of Delhi, fought 
on the 11th of September 1803, opened the 
gates of the city to the British, and relieved 
the emperor from his thraldom. A reverse had 
very nearly occurred, however While Lake was 
reposing after his victory, Holkar, the great 
Mahratta chief, leaving his cavalry to attract the 
notice of the British at Muttra, suddenly appeared 
before Delhi with a force of 20,000 infantiy and 100 
guns The garrison comprised only two battalions 
and four companies of native troops, with a few 
irregular horse , and as some of these deserted at 
the first afiright, there were left only 800 men 
and H guns to defend a city seven miles in 
circuit. By unweaned patience and daring intre- 
pidity, however, Colonel Bum, who was militaiy 
commandant in the city at the time, and who 
was ably assisted by Colonel Ochterlony and 
Lieutenant Bose, succeeded in repelling all the 
attacks of the Mahrattas ; and Holkar retired 
discomfited 

From that day— from the 16tfi of October 1803, 
until the 11th of May 1857 — an enemy was never 
seen before the gates of Delhi ; a day had never 
passed during which the city had been other than 
the capital of a state governed nominally by a 
Mogul kmg, but really by a British resident. Shah 
Alum, after thirty years of a troubled life, was 
TOttchsafed three years of peace, and died in 1806 
^ pensioner of that great abstraction, that 
inscrutable mysteiy to flie fniHimttt of 


the * Coompatiee Bahadomr,* the Most HonoufidilB 
Company. 

The behaviour of the Oompaiiy*B servantB 
towards the feeble descendant of Ihe Great Moguls 
wai^ until about thirty years ago, the most 
absnrd mockeiy. They took away all his real 
power, and then ofiered him a privilege, the least 
exercise of which, if he had ventured on sudi 
a thing, they would at once have resented. Bhah 
Akbar, who succeeded his old, blind, feeble fhther, 
Shah Alum, m 1806, became at once a pensioner. 
He was r^y king, not over a kingdom, but 
only over the twelve thousand inmates of the 
imperial palace at Delhi, his relations and 
retainers — ^the whole of whom he supported on 
a pension of about a hundred thonsand pounds 
per annum, paid by the Company. Hindoo 
and Mussulman, notwithstanding his fallen state^ 
alike looked up to him as the only representative 
of the ancient glories of India ; numerous pnnees 
received their solemn and legd investiture from 
him, and until 1827, the Company acquired no 
new province without applying for hts nominal 
sanction and official firman. He was permitted to 
bestow drosses of honour on native pnnees at their 
accession to the musnud, as a token of suzerainty ; 
and the same ceremony was attempted by him 
occasionally towards the governor-general. At 
length, under the rule of Earl Amherst in 1827, 
it was determined to put an end to a system which 
was either a mockery, or an incentive to disaffec- 
tion on the part of the Delhians. The pension to 
the king was increased to a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, but the supposed or imphed 
vassalage of the East India Company to the nom- 
inal Padishah or Mohammedan ruler of India 
was brought to an end ; Shah Akbar being, from 
that date, powerless beyond the walls of his 
palace — except as the representative, the symbol, 
of something great, still venerated by the natives. 

Palace intrigues have not been wanting at Delhi 
during the twenty years that preceded the Revolt; 
and these intrignes have borne some relation to 
the state of disaffection that accompanied that 
outbreak. Shah Akbar reigned, if reigning it 
can bo called, from 1806 until 1837. He wished 
to be succeeded by his second son, Shah-zadah 
Jehanghire; but the Bntish authorities insisted 
that the succession should go, as before, to the 
eldest son ; and consequently Meerza Abu Znfiiir 
became emperor on Shah Akbar’s death in 1837, 
under the title of Mahomed Suraj-n-deen Shah 
Ghazee. This monarch, again, exhibited the same 
distrust of the next heir that is so often displayed 
in Onental countries ; the British authorities were 
solicited to set aside the proper heir to the peacock’s 
throne, m favour of a younger prince who pos- 
sessed much influence in the zenana. Again was 
the request refused ; and the palace at I^M was 
known to have been a focus of discontent aod 
intrigue for some time previous to ^ 

The mode in which the Marquis of 
treated these matten^ in his zninitle cf W 
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already been adverted to ; but it may be well to 
repeat his words here, to shew the exact state of 
Delhi palace>politics at that time ‘Seven years 
ago [that is, in 1849], the heir-apparent to the 
King of Delhi died. He was the last of the race 
who had been bom in the purple The Court of 
Directors was accordingly advised to dechne to 
recognise any other heir-apparent, and to permit 
the kingly title to fall into abeyance upon the 
death of the present king, who even then was a 
very aged man. The Honourable Court accord- 
ingly conveyed to the government of India autho- 
rity to terminate the dynasty of Timour, whenever 
the reigning king should die. But as it was found 
that, although the Honourable Court had consented 
to the measure, it had given its consent with great 
reluctance, I abstained from making use of the 
authority which had been given to me. The 
grandson of the king was recognised as heir-appar- 
ent ; but only on condition that he should quit the 
palace in Delhi, in order to reside in the palace at 
the Kootub; and that he should, as king, receive 
the governor-general of India at all times on terms 
of perfect equality.* It was therefore simply a 
suspension of the absolute extinction of the kingly 
title at Delhi a suspension dictated, apparently, by 
the existence of a little more hesitation m the court 
of directors, than in the bold governor-general. 

The king who occupied the nominal throne of 
Delhi at the time of the Revolt was neither bettei 


nor worse than the average of his predecessors. A 
pensioned prince with no responsibihties, he was 
a true Oriental sensualist, and had become an 
almost imbecile old man between eighty and 
ninety years of age. Nevertheless, for the reasons 
already more than once stated, he was invested 
with a certain greatness in the eyes of the natives 
of Hindostan , and Delhi was still their great 
city. Hindoos, Afghans, Patans, Seljuks, Rajpoots, 
Tatars, Moguls, Persians, Rohillas, Mahrattas, 
Sikhs — all had left their impress upon the capital , 
and with one or other of these, the millions of 
India had sympathies either of lace or of creed. 
Even to the hour of the outbreak, the king was 
approached with the reverence due to royalty. In 
the ruined paradise of Oriental sensualism, the 
great palace of Delhi, ‘ the house of Tamerlane still 
revelled m unchecked vileness The royal family, 
consisting of many hundreds — idle, dissolute, shame- 
less, too proud or too effeminate for military service 
— lived in entire dependence on the king’s allow- 
ance For their amusement were congregated from 
all India the most marvellous jugglers, the most 
cunning bird-tamers and snake-charmers, the most 
fascinating dancing-girls, the most skilled Persian 
musicians Though the population was exactly 
balanced between Mohammedans and Hindoos, it 
was the Moslem who here reigned supreme * 

* Q^larterly 204 
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King of Delhi. 

CHAPTER V. 

THE EVENTFUL ESCAPES FROM DELHI. 



EMEMBERING that in the 
month of May 1857 there was 
a very aged king hvmg in the 
great palace at Delhi ; that the 
heir>apparent, his grandson, resided 
in the palace of Kootub Minar, 
eight or nine miles from the ciiy; 
that the Moslem natives still looked 
up to the king with a sort of reverence ; 
and that his enormous family had become 
^ dissatisfied with Ihe prospective extinction 
of the kii^ly power and name — ^remembering 
these facts, the reader will be prepared to follow 
the fortunes of the Meerut mutineers, and to 
understand on what grounds the support of the 
royal iamily was oonnted upon. 

The dist^ce to be passed over beiiig ibr^ milei^ 


it was not till the day after the outbreak at 
Meerut — namely, the 11th of May — ^that the 
three mutinous regiments reached Delhi. The 
telegraphic wires were so soon cut, and the diks 
so effectually interrupted, that it is doubtfiil at 
what hour, and to what extent, the transactions 
at Meerut became known to Brigadier Graves^ 
who commanded at Delhi The position of that 
officer was well calculated to produce imeastness 
in his mmd at a time of insubordination and 
distrust , for he had no European regiments with 
him. The garrison consisted of thfl^ptlb 
and 74th native regiments, and a bath^ of uftdve 
artiUeiy; the English comprised only a fisw 
officers and sergeants of thm regiuieutB^ tim 
vanous servants of the Gompany, and ^ivate 
traders withm the dty. The 64 ^ ai^ 7^ Mi 
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not up to that time shewn any strong i^ptoms I was a wholly unexpected visitation. Resistance 


of disaffection ; but the SSth^ which bad achieved 
a kmd of tnumph over the Marquis of Didhousie 
in 1852, in reference to the proposed expedition 
to Pegu, had ever since displayed somewhat of 
a boastful demeanour, a pride of position and 
influence. The three regiments and the artillery 
had their regular quarters m the cantonment, 
about two miles north of the city; sending into 
Delhi such companies or drafts as were necessaiy 
to man the bastions, towers, magazme, &c. As the 
river Hmdoun, a tributary to the Jumna^ crosses 
the Meerut and Delhi road near Furrucknuggur, 
about ten miles from Delhi, it might be a 
fair problem whether the mutineers could have 
been met and frustrated at the crossmg of that 
nver the solution of this problem, however, 

! would necessarily depend partly on the time avail- 
able, and partly on the prudence of marching the 
Del]^ force across the Jumna at such a period, 
placing a broad nver between the brigadier and 
a city likely to be readily affected by notions of 
disaffection. Whether influenced by want of time, 
want of due mformation, or by strategical reasons, 
no such movement was made by him. The 
mutineers would obviously cross the Jumna by 
the bridge of boats, and would then pass south- 
westward into the city, or northwestward towards 
the cantonment, or possibly both. A necessity 
arose, therefore, for adopting defensive measures 
in two different quarters ; and as the non-military 
portion of the European inhabitants, especially 
women and children, would be a source of much 
anxiety at such a time, the brigadier made 
arrangements to accommodate them, or some of 
them, in the Flagstaff Tower, a strong circular 
brick building on the heights near the canton- 
ment, a mile and a half north of the nearest or 
Cashmere Gate of the city The mihtary com- 
mandant ordered out his regiments, drew forth 
his guns, and dehvered a pithy address, in which 
he exhorted the sepoys to stand true to their 
colours, and repel the mutineers as soon as they 
should appear. His address was received with 
cheers, the insincerity of which was soon to be 
made manifest. 

So many Europeans were cut and shot down 
9^ Delhi on this day of miseiy, and so precipitate 
was the escape of others, that not one single 
person was in a position to give a connected 
narrative of the dismal work. Startling, indeed, 
were the sights and the sounds which riveted the 
attention of the European inhabitants on this 
morning. A peaceful Sunday had passed over in 
its ordinary way ; for none knew what were the 
deeds being perpetrated at Meerut. The native 
troops^ it is true, were to some extent cognizant of 
Ibat moiAlSnt^ for the insurgents had unques- 
tionidily the outlmes of a plan ; and some 

cf &e European oflbiers at Delhi had observed, 
not without unea^ness, a change in the behaviour 
of &e sepoys at that station; neverthelesEf, to 
tte Europeans genmnUy, this social avalandie 


was needed from those too powerless to resist 
effectually; and flight was the only resource for 
many too weak, too young, too sick, to bear up 
under such a necessity. AU the letters, since 
made pubhc, relatmg to the sad events of that 
day, tend to shew how httle the European mha- 
bitimts of Delhi looked forward to such scenes 
One lady, after a hurried retreat, said : ‘ We can 
hardly ourselves beheve how we escaped. The 
way in which poor helpless men, women, and 
children were slaughtered without a moment’s 
warning was most dreadful. We were surprised 
on the morning of the 11th of May (baby’s birth- 
day) by a parly of mutmeers from Meerut’ It 
13 evident that ‘baby’s birthday’ had dawned 
with much happier thoughts in the poor mother’s 
mind, than were destined to remam there 
Another ladyi with her husband and child, were 
just about to leave Delhi for Calcutta ; their dak- 
passage was paid, and their travelling arrange- 
ments nearly completed. Suddenly a messenger 
hastened to their home to announce that the 
Meerut mutineers had crossed the bridge, and 
were within the city walls ; and very soon after- 
wards, fearful sights told them that immediate 
escape was the only mode of saving their hves 
So it was all over the city ; terror and blood began 
the week, instead of peace and commerce. 

The train of circumstances, as we have just 
said, having involved either the death or the hasty 
flight of nearly all the English within the city and 
the cantonment, it follows that the narrative of 
the day’s ruthless work must be constructed from 
materials derived from various quarters, each 
supplying some of the links. When Major Abbott 
of the 74th found himself, on the next day, the 
senior ofllcer among those who escaped to Meerut, 
he deemed it his duty to write an account to 
Major-general Hewett of the proceedings, so far as 
his sad tale could tell them. With this we begin. 

The city, according to Major Abbott’s narra- 
tive, was entered first by a small number of the 
mutmous 3d native caviry, who crossed by the 
bridge of boats While proceeding westward, they 
were met by a wing of the 54th native infantry, 
under the command of C<donel Ripley, But 
here a serious symptom at once presented itself, 
the 54th excused themselves from firing on the 
mutineers, on the plea of their muskets upt being 
loaded; the guard of the 38th native inihntry 
likewise refiised, on some pretence, to fire; and 
thus the insurgents were enabled to ente the 
city by the Cashmere Gate. Captain Wallis, the 
field-oflioer of the week, on ordering the men of the 
mainguard at the gate to wheel up and fire, was 
met by insulting jeers; and he only desisted 
from importuning them when he found the work 
of death going on in other quarters. Six British 
officers of the 54th speedily fell, either killed or 
wounded-^namely. Colonel Ripley, Captains Smith 
and Burrowes, Lieutenants Edwarde^ Waterfidd, 
and Butler. Major Abbott^ willing to hope that 
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n 


his own recent, the 74th, was still Mthfii], thej oonld distinctly see tiie imtinem n M W wWig ' 

hastened to the cantonment, got as many of his m open columns, headed by their ca?aby ; md 

men together as he could, and explained to them they also saw that the Belhi side of the Ineidge 

that the time was come to shew their hdehty as was already in the possession of a smaller body 

true soldiers : he announced his mtention to go of horsa Any attempt to close or guard the eil^- 

down to the Cashmere Gat^ and caUed for volun- gates was found to be too late ; for the mntisaeie i 


teers to follow him All for a while went favour- 
ably; the men stepped up to the fi’ont, loaded 
promptly, and marched off briskly after the major. 
On arriving at the Cashmere Gate, the 74th took 
possession of the maingnard, drawn up m readiness 
to receive any attack that might be made. Afiairs 
remained quiet near that gate until towards three 
o’clock, when a heavy firing of guns, followed by 
a terrific explosion, announced that fighting had 
been going on near the magazine, and that a vast 
store of ammunition had been blown mto the 
air Whether this explosion had been caused by 
friends or enemies was not at first known , but the 
news soon spread abroad that a gallant artillery- 
officer, Lieutenant Willoughby, had adopted this 
temble mode of preventing an enormous supply 
of warlike materi^ from falling into the hands of 
the insurgents 

Before proceeding with the narrative of events 
in the city, it will be necessary to describe more 
particularly the occurrence last adverted to 
There were two magazines, one near the canton- 
ment, and a much larger and more important one 
in the city It was the last named that became 
the scene of such desperate work This magazine 
was an enclosure of ^ considerable size, about mid- 
way between the Selimgurh Fort and the Cash- 
mere Gate, almost close to the British residency 
As a storehouse filled with a greater quantity of 
guns, gunpowder, and ammunition, than any other 
place in India, a struggle for its possession between 
the British and the insurgents became inevitable 
hence it arose that the destruction of the magazine 
was an achievement worthy of record, no less for 
its vast importance in relation to the ultimate fate 
of the city, than for the cool heroism that marked 
its planning and execution The magazine con- 
tained no less than three hundred guns and mortars, 
twenty thousand stand of arms, two hundred 
thousand shot and shell, and other warlike stores 
Lieutenant Willoughby was himself too severely 
wounded by the explosion to write, but the details 
nf this gallant afiair have been very exactly given by 
Lieutenant G. Forrest, who was assistant-commis- 
sary of ordnance in Delhi at the time Between 
seven and eight o’clock in the morning of this 
eventM day, Sip Theophilns Metcalfe, one of the 
civil servants of the Company, residing between 
the city and the cantonment, came to the lieu- 
tenant, and requested him to go to the magazine 
for the purpose of planting two guns on the bndge, 
as a means of barring the passage of the mutineers. 
Amved at the magazine, they met Lieutenants 
Willoughby and Baynor, and several officers and 
privates of fhe ordnance establishm^t. The three 
prindpab went to the small bastiim on the rivei^ 
fiic^ commanding a ftB view of the bridge; thm 


were admitted, with great cheering, mto the gate 1 
of the palace Lieutenant Willoughby, seeing 
the critical state of afiairs, returned quichlj to 
the magazine, closed and bamcaded the gatee, 
and prepared for defence. Conductor Crow and 
Sergeant Stewart were placed near one of the 
gates, with hghted matches in their hands, 
in command of two six-pounders double-chaiged 
with grape, which they were ordered to fire 
if any attempt were made to force the gate from 
without. The principal gate of the magazine 
was similarly defended by two guns, with chevam-^ 
de-fnse laid down on the inside. There were five 
other six-pounders, and a twenty-four pounder 
howitzer, quickly placed at such spots as might 
render them more readily available for defence 
— all double-loaded with grape-shot, A more 
doubtful task was that of arming the native 
artillerymen or ordnance servants within the 
magazine ; for they were m a state, not only of 
excitement, but of insubordination, much more 
inclined to aid the assailants without than the 
defenders within This arming being cfiected so 
far as was practicable, a tram of gunpowder was 
laid down from the magazine to a distant spot; 
and it was agreed that, on Lieutenant Willoughby 
giving the order, Conductor Buckley should raise 
his hat as a signal to Conductor Scully to fire the 
tram and blow up the magazine with all its 
contents Having done all that a cool and circum- 
spect leader could do to prepare for the worsts 
Lieutenant Willoughby awaited the issue. Veiy 
soon, mutinous sepoys — or rather the palace 
guards, who had not until that hour been 
mutinous — came and demanded possession of the 
magazine, tn the name of the King of DelMI JIo 
answer being vouchsafed to this demand, sealing* 
ladders were sent from the palace, and ' placed 
against the wall of the magazine. This decided 
the wavering of the native artillerymen ; they all 
as with one accord deserted, climbed up to the 
sloping roofs on the inside of the magazine, and 
descended the ladders to the outside. The insur- 
gents now appeanng in great numbers on the top 
of the walls, the little band of Europeans com* 
menced a brisk fire of grape-shot, which w<M*ksd 
much mischief among the enemy ; although only 
nine in number, they kept several hundred men at 
bay. At last, the stock of grape at hand W|s 
exhausted, and the beleaguer^ garrison was 
at instead of shooting : seeing that ' 

to the storehouses for more grap^Hk 
leaving to the mutineers freedom bf ' 

ing from the walls. Two of the mm amdto 
bemg wounde^ and the imposribilify IlSBgar ^ ^ 
holding out bring apparent, ^ f 

gave the rignal; whereupon Coaii^sr 
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^ totootfy fired the tridn. An awfal explosion 
fifikwed, amid the din and confiision of which, all 
who were not too much injured made their way 
out of the sally-port, to escape in the best manner 
tiiey could. What was the number of insolvents 
killed and wounded by the grape-shot discharges 
and by the explosion, no one knew ; some of the 
English officers estimated it at more than a 
thousand. It was at the time hoped by the 
authorities that the whole of the vast store of 
ammunition had been blown into the air, beyond 
the reach of the mutineers ; but subsequent events 
shewed that the destruction was not so complete * 
*To return to the agitating scenes within the 
city. Major Abbott, immediately on hearing of 
the explosion at the magazine, found himself 
placed m a painful position - urged to different 
courses by different persons, and doubtful how 
long his own regiment would remain faithful 
He was requested by the commandant to 
send back two guns to the cantonment, as a 
means of defence ; while, on the other hand, he 
was entreated by Major Paterson, and by the 
civil collector who had charge of the treasury, 
to retain his small force for guarding the various 
government establishments within the city. Major 
Abbott listened to this latter suggestion for a 
time, but then made arrangements for sending off 
the two guns to the cantonment By this time, 
however, he found it was of little consequence 
what orders he gave the native troops were fast 
getting beyond his control The two guns, and 
some men of the 38th regiment, returned; the 
gunners had deserted on the road, and the guns 
had therefore been brought back again. A few 
of the native officers who were still faithful now 
importuned him to leave the city as soon as pos- 
sib^; he at first interpreted their request as an 
adfice to hasten to defend the cantonment ; but 
soon found that it bore relation to his own safety 
Presently he heard shots whizzing in the main- 
guard. He asked what they meant, and was told 
‘ The 38th are shooting the European officers.’ He 
then ordered about a hundred of his men to hasten 
with him to the rescue ; but they replied ‘ Sir, it 
is useless They are all killed by this time, and 
we shall not save any one We have saved you, 
and we are happy ; we will not allow you to go 
back and be murdered.’ The history of the Revolt 
pansented many such incidents as this; in every 
native regiment there were some men who wished 
to remain faithful, and some officers who were 

* Rights did the governor-general, when oflScially informed of 
Ude acbjevement. speak of * the noble and cool soldiership of the 
gallant defenders * of the magazine ‘ The governor-general in 
ooundl d^res to offhr his cordial thanks to Lieutenants Raynor 
and Fmrest^ M^the oUier survivors among the brave men men- 
iimied in tUH|||||rt, and to express the admiration with which 
he ti^aa^aa^^King and ho^ic conduct of Lieutenant 6 D. 
WillmighbySHlfee wairant and non-commissioned officers by | 
whom he wO^la^ported on that occasion Their names are | 
SJbntenanta Baynor and Forrest, Conductors Shaw, Bu<^ey, 
Uasdly* SidMxmdaetor Craw, Sergeants Edwards and Stewart 
The fhmfly ef the late Conduetor Scully, who so devotedly sacrl- 
ttdid hhuMlf In the explmdon of the magazme, will be liberally 
g^tdnd dundd it be ascertained ^t they have sarvned 


favourites amoug them. The sepoys formed a 
nng round the major, and hurried him on foot 
along the road leading to the cantonment He 
stopped some time at the quarter-guard, and 
sent a messenger to the saluting tower to obtain 
information of the proceedings m other parts of 
the city. 

The sun was now setting, and evening approach- 
ing, giving omen of a night of danger and difficulty. 
Major Abbott espied two or three carriages belong- 
ing to officers of his own raiment, going northward 
on the road to Kurnaul ; and on inquiry, he was 
told by the men at the quarter-guard ‘ Sir, they 
are leaving the cantonment ; pray follow their 
example We have protected you so far , but it 
will be impossible for us to do so much longer. 
Pray fly for your life’’ Willing as he was to 
remain at his post to the last, the major felt that 
the men around him were so far faithful as to 
deserve credence for what they had just uttered , 
and that his own life, if now taken, would be 
sacrificed without in any way contributing towards 
the retention of Delhi in British hands He there- 
fore replied ^Very well; I am off to Meerut 
Bring the colours ; and let me see as many of you 
at Meerut as are not inclined to become traitors ’ 
Major Abbott and Captain Hawkey now mounted 
one horse and started off after the carnages They 
overtook some guns going the same road; but 
after a progress of four miles, the drivers refused 
to go any further, and insisted on driving the guns 
back again to Delhi. The officers, thus entirely 
deserted by the native troops, having no European 
troops with or near them, and being powerless to 
effect any good, rode or drove off to seek safely in 
other directions. 

Major Abbott afterwards learned at what point 
m the day’s proceedings his own regiment, the 
74th, first broke out in mutiny. As soon as the 
explosion of the magazine was heard, he ordered 
Captain Gordon to take a company with him, to 
see whether he could render any aid m that 
quarter , the captain found, however, not only that 
his aid would be useless, but that his men exhibited 
great unwillingness to move. Somewhat later, 
several officers of the 74th were about to march 
out with a detachment, when a ball whistled 
among them . Captain Gordon fell dead Another 
ball was heard, and Lieutenant Revely was laid 
low It DOW became a matter of life and death . 
each officer, without any imputation of selfishness, 
looking after his own safety. Among others, 
Ensign Elton made for the bastion of the fort, 
jumped over the parapet, descended into the ditch, 
clambered up the counterscarp on the other side, 
ran across the country to the cantonment, and 
then followed the road which many of the other 
officers had taken. Captain Tytler, Captain NicoU, 
and some others, went towards Kurnaul; Major 
Abbott, Captains Hawkey and Wallace^ Lieutenant 
Aislabie, Ensign Elton, and Farrier-sergeant Law, 
took the Kurnaul road for some distance, and 
then struck off on the right to Meerui^ where 
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they arrived at ei^t o'dock m the eveniog of 
Tuesday the 12th — ^thiriy-six hoars after the 
xnatineers from Meernt had reached Delhi. 

After stating that almost all the European inha> 
bitants of Delhi had been mnrdered, except those 
who had at once been able to effect their escape, 
Major Abbott thus expressed the opinion which 
be formed dunng these two days of terrible 
excitement, concerning the snccessive steps of the 
mutiny at Delhi ‘ From all I could glean, there is 
not the slightest doubt that this insurrection has 
been originated and matured in the palace of the 
King of Delhi, with his full knowledge and sanc- 
tion, in the mad attempt to establish himself in 


the sovereignty of this conntry. Itis kmm 
that he has <^ed on the ndghbonring idates tc 
co-operate with him m thus tiying to sidivnt thi 
existmg government The method he adopted 
appears to have been to gam the sympathy of the 
38th light infantry, by spreading the lying repwls 
now going through the country, of the govermnenl 
having It in contemplation to upset their religioii) 
and have them all forcibly inducted to Christiamty* 
The 38th, by insidious and false arguments, quiedy 
gained over the 54th and 74th native mfantiy, 
each being unacquainted with the other's 
sentiments. 1 am perfectly persuaded that the 
54th and 74th were forced to join the oombmation 
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by threats that the 38th and 54th would anni- 
hilate the 74tli if they refused ; or, mce verady that 
the 38th and 74th would annihilate the 54th. I 
am almost convinced that had the 38th not been 
on guard at the Cashmere Gate, the results would 
have been very different; the men of the 74th 
would have shot down every man who had the 
tementy to assail the post/ It may be that this 
officer, anxious to lessen the dishonour of his own 
regiment, viewed somewhat too partially the 
relative merits of the native troops; but it is 
unquestionable tiiat the 74th remained ffiitiifhl 
much longer than the 38th. To what extent the 
King of Drihi was really implicated, neither 
Major Abbott nor any other En giiahtmiTi could at 
that time conectly tdl. 

It was not during the dire conforion of this 
temble day that the course of events in the 


streets and buildings of Delhi could be fully 
known. The facts came to light one by one 
afterwards When the 3d Beng^ troopers, who 
preceded the mutinous mfantiy in the mardi 
from Meerut, arrived at the Jumna about seven 
m the morning, they killed the toll-keeper ^ 
the bridge of boats, took the mou^ found m 
his office, and crossed the bridge. Arrived in 
Delhi, they hastened to the royal palace, whm 
they made some sort of announcement of 
arrival and its purport. Mr Simon Fraser, the 
commissioner for Delhi, Captain J||p^las^ Ids 
assistant, and one or two other o^^K^ h^rb^ 
of this movement, and seeing thl|Hp!USdi of 
msnrgent mfantiy on the other side W 
hastened to the palace to watdi tlie coi^iM ef 
the royal personages al mch a 4iBSit 

No sooner did they enter the paiiaee'pM|lilM| i 
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however, than they were shot down. Shortly 
afterward^ the Bev. Mr Jennings, chaplain of 
the residency, was killed; as were likewise his 
daughter and another lady near him — ^after, it is 
to be feaied, atrocities worse than death. It was 
seen that the insurgent troopers were in a state 
of the greatest excitement and ftiry, as if they 
had worked themselves up, by indulgence in the 
intoxicating han^, to a level with their terrible 
plans. While the mihtary operations, already 
noticed, were going on at the Cashmere Gate, the 
magazine, and the cantonment, all the ruffians 
of Delhi and the neighbouring villages, eager for 
loot or plunder, joined the insurgents. Every 
European residence was searched, the troopers 
and sepoys seeking the lives of the inmates ; 
while the rabble followed, and swept off every 
shred of property. Bungalows were fired one 
by one, until glaring sheets of flame were visible 
in every direction. Bands of Goojurs — a kind 
of Hindoo gipsy tribe — ^were lying in wait after 
nightMl all along the line of road twenty miles 
out of Delhi, on the watch for refugees. It was 
a day of jubilee for all the miscreants; they 
did not stay their hands when the Europeans 
had been pillaged, but attacked the houses of all 
the Hindoo bankers, carrying off great, treasure. 
Some of the Europeans concealed themselves for 
a time within the palace gardens — a vam refiige, 
for they were all detected, tied to trees in a row, 
and shot or sabred by the mutineers. Many of the 
troopen^ dunng the savage scenes of these days, 
pointed to the marks of manacles on their ankles , 
they were of the eighty-five who had been put in 
irons at Meerut on the preceding Saturday ; and 
they now shewed how deep was the revenge 
which they mtended to take for that degrading 
pumshmunt. The military officers and their 
families were, from various causes, those whose 
fate became more publicly known; but the 
number of civil servants, ghristians of humble 
grade, and half-castes, put to death, was very 
great The bank -clerks, with their wives and 
children, were murdered ; and similar scenes 
occurred at most of the public offices 
Mr Farrington, deputy-commissioner, when at 
JuUundur two or three weeks afterwards, received 
a written account from a native of the occurrences 
at Delhi during the days immediately following 
the Revolt — an account considered worthy of 
credence. A part of this narrative comprised the 
following sad tale* ‘On the third day they [the 
mutineers] went to a house near the mosque where 
some Europeans had taken refuge. As they were 
witiiDut water, <kc, they called for a subadar and 
five others, and asked them to take their oaths 
that the«j||||ald give them water, and take them 
alive to lie might kill them, if he liked. 

On the Europeans came out: the 

mutineers placed water before them, and said; 
^‘Lay down your arms, and th^ yon get wat^.** 
.ffay gave over two guns, all they bad. The 
M^&e^ gave no water. They seized eleven 


children — among them infants-^ight ladies, and 
eight gentlemen. They took them to the cattle- 
sheds. One lady, who seemed more self-possessed 
than the rest, observed that they were not takmg 
them to the palace, they rephed they were taking 
them by the way of Duryagunge (one of the gates 
on the river-side of the city). Deponent says that 
he saw all this, and saw them placed in a row 
and shot. One woman entreated to give her child 
water, though they might kill her. A sepoy took 
her child, and dashed it on the ground. The 
people looked on m dismay, and feared for 
Delhi.’ The imagination can, too truly, alas * fill 
up the deficient incidents in this tale of treachery. 
Mr Farrington deemed his informant worthy of 
reliance. He said ‘ The man has been with me 
He speaks frankly, and without fear. He is able, 
evidently, to narrate many a harrowing tale , but 
I did not wish to hear any. He seemed really to 
recall with dismay what he had witnessed ’ 

The aged but wretched king of Delhi — ^wretched 
in having the hopes of earlier years revived, only 
to be crushed again — for a time distrusted the 
mutineers; he entertained misgivings that all 
might not end well The shops and bazaars were 
being plundered, the king was in the palace; and 
some of those around him urged that order could 
be restored only by his assumption of the imperial 
purple. After three or four days, he went in 
a kind of state through the city, advising or 
commanding the people to re-open their shops, 
and resume their former commercial dealings — 
advice more easily given thq^n acted upon ; for the 
devastation had been terrible, striking grief into 
the more peaceful portion of the native inhabit- 
ants. The king assumed command in the city, 
he named Mirza Mogul commander-in-chief, and 
gave the title of general of cavalry to Mirza Abu 
Bukur; he collected around him eight or nine 
thousand mutineers and volunteers, who were 
posted at the several gates of the city, or cantoned 
in the Duryagunge Bazaar. Additional guns were 
placed on the ramparts, and the native sappers 
and miners were placed in command of the cannon 
in the old fort of Selimgurh. The Company’s 
treasury, one of the largest m India, is said to 
have been respected by the mutineers to this 
extent — ^that they did not appropriate it among 
themselves as spoil, but guarded it as belonging 
to their newly chosen leader, the King of Delhi. 
To shew how perplexed the Calcutta government 
must have been at the first news of these events, 
it may be mentioned that the king’s name was 
adverted to as that of a friend rather than an 
enemy. On the 14th of May, three days after 
the arrival of the Meerut mutineers at Delhi, 
Mr Oolvm, lieutenant-governor of the Jlorth- 
west Provinces, telegraphed from Agra to the 
govemor-genml as follows. ‘We have authentic 
intelligence in a letter from the kmg that the 
town and fort of Delhi, and hit atm person^ are 
in the hands of the insurgent regiments of the 
place, which joined ^ut one hundred of the 
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troopi fit>m Mjoenit and opened the gates.* Judged 
by the ordinary roles of probability, it would 
appear that the mutineers first secured the person 
of the king, and then compelled him to head them: 
the old man being fiirther uiged by the entreaties 
and threats of his mtnguing sons and grandsona 
It IS difficult, imder any other supposition, to 
account for his transmission of a message of infor- 
mation and warning to the chief British authority 
m those regions. On the 15th Mr Colrin sent 
a further telegraphic communication to Calcutta, 
containing this information 'The rebels have 
declared the heir-apparent king. They are appar- 
ently organising the plan of a regular goyemment ; 
they still remain in the place Their policy is 
supposed to be to annex the adjoining districts 
to their ne\ily formed kingdom. They are not 
likely, therefore, to abandon the country or leave 
Delhi, they have probably strengthened theni- 
> selves there They may have secured fifty lacs 
of rupees [half a million sterling].* No further 
r mention was here made of the old man j it was 
a joungcr relation who had been set up as king; 
and tins younger prince may possibly have been 
the one whom the Marquis of Dalhousie had 
insisted should be the heir-apparent, with such 
prospective hmitations of authority as the Com* 
pany might hereafter declare to be expedient. 
The ordinary motives which influence men’s 
conduct would he quite strong enough to induce 
this prince to avail himself of any accidental 
or unexpected means of insuring the crown 
without the limitations here adverted to Ambi- 
tion was almost the only sentiment not absolutely 
degrading left to the pensioned, sensual, intriguing 
dwellere in the palace. 

The details of this chapter have lutherto been 
confined chiefly to the course of events within the 
city — as collected from the dispatches of military 
ofiicers, the letters from commissioners and other 
civil servants of the Company, and the published 
statements of Europeans who survived the dangers 
of the day But we now come to adventures 
which, politically of less importance, touch more 
nearly the hearts and sympathies of those who 
would know how Englishmen, and more particu- 
larly Englishwomen, bore up against the accumu- 
lated miseries that pressed upon them. We have 
to accompany the fugitives to the fields and jungles, 
the ditches and rivers, the swampy marshes and 
scorching sandy roads ; we have to see how they 
contended agamst privation and tnal<^tl t^ir 
way forty mdes in one direction towards Heemt, 
or eighty miles in another towards KumauL 
Many of the narratives of the fugitives, afterwards 
made public, supply details not furnished in any 
official dispatches ; while they illustrate many 
points worth knowii^— among others, the gieater 
hostility of tile than the Bdndoo 

natives near Delhi, and the indications of i ndi - 
vidual kindness in the midst of general brutality, 
A sdiection from these muratives will suffice for 
tile ptesent purpose daortened and thrown into 


n 


a difierent form so as to throw light on eaeffi others 
and on the g^ml events of the day. In most 
cases, tile names of the fugitives, especially of 
ladies, will be wlthbaldi from a motive which a 
oonsiderale reader vdll easily appreciate. This 
scruple must no^ howmr, be interpreted as 
afiecting the authenticity of the narratives, which 
was vt^ed only too abundantly by collateral 
evidence. 

We sfdeot first a fhmily of three fugitives to 
Kumaul, The wife of an officer of the 54th native 
regiment^ in the forenoon of this eventful Monday, 
hastened with her child to the Flagstaff Tower; 
where, in accordance with the advice of the 
brigadier-commandant, many other families had 
assembled. The gentlemen remained outside on 
guard; the ladies assisted in loading the guns, 
and in other services towards the common defence 
of all, Here they remained many hours, in 
all the horrors of suspense; for the husbands 
and fktbcrs of many were away, and their 
fate unknown. At length came the news that 
the 38th had openly revolted; that none of the 
native regiments at Delhi could now be depended 
upon ; and that the inmates of the tower ought to 
effect their escape as speedily as possible. There 
had been one company of the 38th at the Flagstaff 
Tower all day; and as the budding was very 
strong, and armed with two guns, the brigadier 
long deemed himself able to protect the numerous 
persons there assembled; but as soon as the 
defection of the mam body of this regiment 
became known, all reliance on the smaller corps 
was at on end. Such carnages and horses a/ could 
be obtained were immediately pu| in requisition, 
and various parties hastened off, mostly northward 
on the Knmaul road. The amall group whom we 
have here under notice-^namely, the officer with 
his wife and child, reached Kumaul the next day ; 
but danger was all around, and the fugitives were 
forced to continue their flight, as soon as they 
could obtain means of conveyance. It is touching 
to read how ' baby * occupied the mother's thoughts 
through fdl this agitating escape. During a sojourn 
at a place called Thwanessur, on the ro^ between 
Kumaul and UmballA they stopped at the assist- 
ant-commissioner’s house. ' Before we had rested 
two hours we were alarmed by being told that a 
regiment of sepoys was come to attack us ; we had 
to fly from the houso and hide as best we could, 
under the busboi^ Ae., in the garden ; and 1 kept 
dear baby in my own arms the whole time until 
morning.* The alarm proved to be false, and 
tiie fugitives proaaaded. They amved safely at 
Umballa on morning of Thursday the 14tii, 
having loft Ddhi an Monday evening. That the 
Inave wife wae ' ^te frtigued and * may 

W(tii be (Hmertivad whan she adds, ^|||||^ baby 
bad never left mo sinoe we left Delh^ip 

This adventofis^ however, was fax exceeded in 
lengtib in privatimi, in ntoathnia, ki hair*> 
breadth escapes, by one which befrU a pai^ ^ frW 
persons— an officer of the 38tii j C 
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robbed and vilely addressed. Even the velvet 
head-dress of one of them was tom for the 
value of the bugles that adorned it A jewel- 
box had been brought away m haste, as the 
only treasure preserved; and it became every 
hour more nncertam whether this would bo a 
prey to the spoilers. Returning to the high road, 
the ladies met some gunners with two guns; 
and as the men told them certain death would 
be the result if they took the road to Kurnaul, 
they drove in another direction to the Com- 
pany’s garden outside DcUii Here, marauding 
was everywhere going on , the poor ladies soon 
had the misery of seeing their carnage, horse, 
jewel-box, and most of their outer clothing reft 
fiom them In the dead of the night they 
ventured to a neighbouung village The surgeon, 
husband to one of the ladies, here managed to join 
tliem , but being enfeebled by previous sickness, 
and wounded m the jaw during the day’s exciting 
troubles, he was powerless as a defender, and 
—far from being able to succour others— needed 
succoui himself. During the next fifteen hours 
were these three persons hiding in fields and 
huts, befriended by a few natives, and conscious 
that roving sepoys were near, ready for murder 
or pillage Sallying forth again on the evening of 
Tuesday, they were speedily stopped by six men, 
who robbed them of a further jiortion of their 
scanty apparel, and only stopped short of murder 
vv hen the officer’s wife pleaded for mercy, on the 
giound that she was searching for her husband 
and her child, both of whom had gone she knew 
not whither The three fugitives walked all that 
night, the wounded surgeon dragging himself 
along In the morning they were again accosted, 
and only escaped death by the ladies yielding up 
a further part of their attire, the only property 
they had left to give. Duiing the remainder of 
that day they crept on, obtaining a httle food 
and water from some villagers, who were, how- 
ever, too much afraid of the sepoys to afford the 
fugitives the shelter of a roof, and it was terrible 
work ludeed to roam along the roads with a 
burning sun overhead and burning sand under 
foot. They sat down by a w'ell-side, and drank 
some water ; but rude fellows accosted them, and 
after insulting the hapless women, compeUed them 
to withdraw. They next encountered a party of 
irr^lar horse, who had not yet joined the 
mutineers; the men wcie at first mchned to 
befnend them, but fears of the consequences 
supervening, they soon desei ted the fugitives. Here 
were these two Englishwomen, gently nurtured, 
and accustomed to all the amenities of good 
society, agam compelled to wander Lko miserable 
outcasts, helping idong a male companion whose 
under-jaw had been Bettered, and who was other- 
wise in a weak state. They crawled on during 
another mght^ and then reached a village, which, 
as they saw it was Hindoo, th^ did not scruple to 
enter. Kindness was accord^ to them for one 
whole day ; after whidi the immane natives, timid 


l&st the sepoys should bum their villago If &ey 
heard of Feringhees having been bsahemred, 
declared they could no longer afibrd A^ter. 
Once more^ ^erefor^ were the ftigitives diivea 
forth: having seen renewed spiptoms that the 
sepoys, or rather the marauding ruffians, would 
not scruple to murder them, if opportunity offered. 
They hsid now been five days wandermg about^ 
anj^ yet were only ten miles distant from Delhi : 
so completely had each day’s plans been frustrated 
by the events of the next day. Again they entered 
a friendly village, and agam were they compelled 
soon to depart, after receiving simple but kind 
assistance No villagers, it was found, were free 
from dread at having assisted a Feringhec. Once 
they hid for shelter under a bridge ; but an armed 
ruffian detected them, and behaved so unbearably 
towards the women that the surgeon, who was 
a Roman Catholic, took a gold cross fivia his 
bosom, and gave it as the price of their freedom 
from further molestation . a wounded, shattered, 
sinking man, he could not offer them a strong arm 
as a shield from insult. On the night of the 17tb, 
at a little more than twenty miles from Delhi, 
they weie glad to obtain the shelter of an outhouse 
containing twenty cows, the only roof that the 
owner dared to offer them. They made an attempt 
to have a letter forwarded to Kurnaul, pra^ung for 
assistance , but none in those parts could be 
depended upon for faithfulness beyond an hour or 
two so much was there of treachery on the one 
hand, and timidity on the other. On the 18th they 
heard that Major Paterson, of the 54th regiment, 
was in the same village as themselves; and he^ 
powcilcss to succour, contrived to send a short 
message to them, written with a burnt stick on a 
piece of an old broken pan. Shortly afterwards 
they were greatly astonished, and not a little 
delighted, to see an officer, the husband of one of 
the ladies, enter the village , but more like a 
naked savage, blistered from head to foot, than 
like air English gentleman. 

An eventful tale had this officer to narrate. 
When the scenes of violence on the 11th at Delhi 
had reached such a point that to remain longer 
was to meet certam slaughter, he sent off his little 
boy with fi lends towards Meerut, and saw his wife 
and her lady-companion start for Kurnaul. After 
being robbed of his horse, and having three 
bullets sent through his hat, and one through the 
skirt of his coat, he ran past the blazing houses 
of the cantonment, and, being ill at the time, sank 
down under a tree exhausted. A gang of mflians 
found him, stripped him, robbed him of eveiy- 
thing, and endeavoured, Thug-like, to strai^^ 
him — ^using, however, the sleeve of his own sil^ 
instead of a silken cord. Happily the^dioidQg 
was only partial ; he recorere^ s tayr ed im m ^ 
mile or two, rested briefly in a and tiien 
walked twelve miles to Alipore in a tedltng son. 
He obtained a little water, a littto heeaA, ssbA a 
I few fragments of clothing, bnt was reftned 
I He wended his painful wity barefoot, |a ^ 
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ploughed fields as safer than the high road, and 
reached a Tillage where the headman gave hun an 
asylnm for five days. During these days, however, 
he twice narrowly escaped death from sepo 3 rs 
prowling about the village. On the sixth he 
received information which led him to believe 
that his wife and her travelling companions were 
within six or seven miles of him. He hastened 
on, with swollen and bhstered feet, wretched sub- 
stitutes for raiment, and a firame nearly worn out 
by sickness and anxiety; but a gleam of joy burst 
upon him when at length he overtook the surgeon 
and the two wives, though dismayed to see the 
plight to which they had been reduced. The poor 
ladies he found to be, like himself, reft of every- 
thing they had in the world except a few tom and 
toil-worn fragments of garments. The surgeon 
had been less rudely stnpped, simply because the 
clothes of a wounded man were less acceptable to 
the spoliators. The fiigitives, now four in number, 
continued their journey, their feet pierced with 
thorns and sharp stones, and the difficulty of 
carrying or dragging a wounded man becoming 
greater and greater. The officer’s wife, having 
had no head-covering for many days, felt the 
sun’s heat to be gradually affecting her brain; 
she was thankful when a villager gave her a 
wet cloth to bind round her temples. Matters 
now began to mend, the villagers were less afraid 
of the Delhi sepoys ; the vicmity of Kurnaul 
exhibited less violence and marauding; horses 
and mules were obtained on one day to take 
them to Lursowlie, and on the next a carnage 
was provided for their conveyance to Kurnaul. 
How they got on from Kurnaul to Umballa, and 
from Umballa to Simla, need not be told — ^the 
romance of the incident was over when the three 
fugitives, two women and a wounded man, were 
joined by a fourth ; although much physical and 
mental suffering had still to be endured The 
little son of this lady, it was afterwards found, 
had been carried by some friends safely to Meerut 
on the 12th. The four fugitives, when they 
reached fnendly quarters, were poor indeed* no 
beggars could be more completely dependent on 
the sympathy of those whom they now happily 
met. 

Next we will follow the steps of some of those 
who chose Meerut rather than Kurnaul as their 
place of refuge. Their adventures partake of a 
new interest, because there was a broad and swift 
river to be crossed A young ensign of the 54th 
regiment, a stripling who had just commenced 
military service under the Company, had a sad 
tale to tell, how the European officers of his 
re^ment had fallen almost to a man. He was 
in the c^tonment when the news arrived of the 
approach d the Meerut mutineers ; his regiment 
was ordered to hasten to the city ; and he, like 
other officers, was fain to hope that the men would 
remidn true to their colours. Leavmgtwo com- 
panies to follow with two guns, the other eight 
off to the dly, distant ^ 1^ aheady 


been stated, about two miles. Arriving at the 
mamguard of the Cashmere Gate, the lament 
encountered the mutinous 3d Bengal cavalry, who 
immediately shot down nearly all the officers of 
the eight companies • the men of those companies 
shewing, by a refusal to defend their officers, that 
they were quite ready for revolt. The colonel, 
indeed, was bayoneted by one of his own men 
after a trooper had shot him. In about half an 
hour the other two companies amved with the 
two guns ; but as the few remaming officers of the 
regiment knew not which of their men, if any, 
could be depended on, they formed a kind of small 
fort or citadel of the mamguard, into which they 
brought their few remaining companions one by 
one The poor youth, who had just commenced 
soldienng, and who had never seen a dead body, 
was nearly overwhelmed with grief at the sight of 
his brother-officers, with whom he had laughed and 
chatted a few hours before, lying side by side dead 
and mutilated. The mam body of the regiment 
remained sullen, though not mutinous, until about 
five o’clock m the evening ; but then the spirit of 
evil seemed to seize them, and they turned upon the 
Europeans near them, shooting indiscriminately. 
The scene became agonising. Many women and 
children had gone to the mainguard for security ; 
and now they as well as the officers found it 
necessary to flee for very life Some ran, leaped, 
clomb, until they got beyond the wall of the city , 
others waited to help those who were weaker or of 
more tender years. Some of the ladies, though 
wounded, lowered themselves by handkerchiefs 
into the ditch, from embrasures in the parapet, 
and were caught by officers below , and then 
ensued the terrible labour of dragging or carrying 
them up the counterscarp on the other side of the 
ditch (A ditch, m military matters, be it remem- 
bered, is a dry, broad, very deep trench outside a 
fortified waU, with nearly vertical sides, called the 
scarp and counterscarp) The young officer tells 
how that he and his male companions would 
have made a dash towards Meerut, sword in hand, 
or have sold their hves at once; but that their 
chief thoughts were now for the women and 
children What were the pnvations of such a 
company as this, in fords and jungles, m hunger 
and nakedness, we shall presently see by means of 
a narrative from another quarter. 

It is an officer of the 38th who shall now tell 
his tale— how that his own personal troubles, when 
alone, were slight compared with those which 
he had afterwards to bear in company with 
other fugitive Europeans. This officer states that, 
while the refiigees were anxiously watching the 
course of events at the Flagstaff Tower, they were 
momentarily expecting aid from Meerut. They 
could not believe that Major-general Hewett would 
have allowed the mutineers to march from Meerut 
to Delhi without either making an attempt to in- 
tercept them, or following on their heels; and thdr 
disappointment m this particular led to some of 
Ihe unfovourable comments made on that graieraTs 
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Ime of oondnot The officer of the whose 
narratiTe is now under notice, shared the diffienltj 
of all the others m endeayoanng to keep the men 
at their dvLty ; and he ^eaks of the terrible sight, 
more than once advert^ to, which met his ere 
at the maingnard inside the Cashmere Gate ^ Bj 
the gate, side bj side, and covered by pretty ladies’ 
dresses taken from some house, as if in mockery, 
Jay the bodies of poor Captain Smith, Burro wes, 
Edwardes, and Waterfield, and the quarter-master- 
aergeant , some lying calm as shot dead, and 
others With an cxjiression of pain, mutilated by 
bayonets and swords.* When ail became hopeless 
within the city, and the bngadier had given orders 
to retire, the officers mcade a show of bringing off* 
their regiments as well as their famihes; but it 
was only a show , for such of the men as had 
remained faithful up to this time now fell away, 
and the Europeans found themselves compelled to 
escape as best they could. The officer hastened 
to the cantonment, disconsolate and helpless, but 
having no immediate idea of escape With tlio 
colonel of the same regiment, however, he was 
urged to adopt that course, as the cantonment itself 
was now m a blare. The two ran oft in the dead 
[)f the night towards the river, crouching bencatli 
trees when enemies seemed near , they forded the 
Jumna Canal, slaking their parched lips as they 
aded or swam , and they tore off* the brighter 
larts of their glittering accoutrements, to prevent 
letrayal. In the morning, faint and hungered, 
hey took refuge in a hut while a body of sepoys 
vas searching around, as if for victims A few 
Iindoo peasants discovering them, told them 
vhere they could hide in a tope of trees, and 
irought them chupattics and milk Being able 
o ford across a narrow branch of the Jumna 
oon affci wards, they concealed themselves in the 
vild jungle , and there, to their joy and surprise, 
!iey found others of their friends m the same 
ind of concealment— joy damped, it is true, at 
he thought of educated English men and women 
Touching among long jungle-grass like savages or 
y^ild beasts On counting numbers, they found 
liey were thirteen, eight gentlemen and five ladies 
nd children ; and as they had several guns and 
words among them, they took heart, and prepared 
3 struggle against further difficulties 
To bring up the two parallel threads of the story, 
he escapes of the larger party, compnsing the 
romen and httle ones, must now be told. In the 
ftemoon of the preceding day, after arrangements 
ad been made for conveying the ladies on gun- 
irriages from the city to the cantonment, the 
atives who had been trusted with this duty turned 
uthless, and the Europeans within the Cashmere 
«te, finding themselves shot at^ sought to escape 
i^nd the walls in any way they co|ild. One 
fter another, women and children as well as men, 
aped over into tiie ditch, scrambled np the other 
de, and ran off towards tiie hoicse of Sir T. 
[etcalfe. One lady, tkw mother of tiuee dat^ters 
ho had to diare in jaight> was diot 


the shoolder, yet still kept OB. Thenid^TeaerTaffll 
—in the abs^ce of their master, who attewards 
had his own tale to tell of jungle-life and narrow 
escapes— gave them a little food ; bat just beffira 
the house was about being fired by the insnigeni^ 
the fugitives left it, and succeeded in fording ^ 
narrow stream to the spot mentioned above, 
the thirteen had told their adventures, and fonned 
a plan, they started anew, and sought a spot where 
they could ford the majestic Jumna. The officer 
must here tell the story of this perilous fording: 
*Our hearts failed, and no wonder, where ladies 
were concerned, as we looked at the broad swift 
river. It was getting dark, too. Two natives went 
across "We watched them anxiously wade a 
considerable portion of the river ; then &eir heads 
alone appeared above water. It was our only 
chance of life, and our brave ladies never ffinched. 
The water was so deep, that where a tall man 
would wade, a short man would bo drowned. I 
thought it was all over when, on reaching the 

deep \vater with Mrs on my left arm, a 

native supporting her on the other side, we were 
shot [drifted] down the river ; however, by des- 
perate cflurts and the assistance of another native, 
we reached the bank in safety. I swam back 
once more for another of our party ; and so ulti- 
mately wo all got safe over. It was a brave feat 
for our ladies to do.’ But so it was throughout 
these terrific scenes the heroism, the patience, 
the long-suffering endurance of these gentlewomen, 
bore up to the last , feebleness of frame was van- 
quished by nobility of spirit, and the men were 
often kept in heart, though deeply pained, by the 
uncomplaining perseverance of their gentle com- 
j)anions m misery Our fugitives passed a wretched 
night after this fording of the Jumna, crouching in 
the jungle, with no sound ‘ but the chattering of 
their teeth.’ The next day threw them into the 
hands of a large band of ruffians ; and as the guns 
of the officers had been rendered useless by wet, 
the consequence was direful the whole party 
were stripped and robbed, and then left without 
food, without clothing, without resource, to wander 
whither they could. With naked feet, and skins 
blistering in the sun, they toiled on, * How the 
ladies stood it,’ says the officer whose narrative 
we are following, Ms marvellous; they never 
murmured or flinched, or distressed us by a show 
of terror.* Fortunately, a fakeer, m a Hindoo 
village, ventured to give them shelter; they 
remained three days, obtaining a httle fo^ but 
nothing more A German zemindar or landowner^ 
who had been so long in India as to be hardly 
distingmshable from a Hindoo, hearing of their 
phght, sent for them, gave them some roug^ idoili 
to huddle on as substitutes for garments^ and 
caused a message to be sent to Meemt^ Whkffi 
brought rchef to them; and they read^ 
town in seven days after leaving Bdhi — oift 
in mind and body, haggard, lame, peimta^ Imt 
thankful that their lives bad been 
Strange as these escapes and 
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were eclipsed in individual danng and fertility of 
resource by one which remains to be told, and 
which may form the last of this little group of 
pamfiil narratives, Mr Batson, surgeon of the 74th 
regiment, was unheard of during so long a time 
after the events at Delhi on the fatal Monday that 
he was given up for lost , but in a letter which he 
wrote to announce his safety, he detailed such a 
series of adventuies as appear to belong rather to 
romance than to real life — Defoe-like, but entirely 
true instead of fictitious. And here it may be 
agam remarked that these narratiies must not 
be suspected of boastful exaggeration ; there were 
links which connected all the eventful stones 
into one chain — each receiving corroborative 
strength from the others. Mr Batson states that 
when it was found that the three regiments at 
Delhi refused to act against the mutineers from 
Meerut, and that when such of the women and 
children as could be collected were placed in the 
mainguard and the Flagstaff* Tower, he went to 
Brigadier Graves, volunteeiing to convey a letter 
to Meerut, in hope of obtaining the aid^ of European 
troops His offer being accepted, he took leave of 
his wife and three daughters in the Flagstaff Tower, 
went to his house, dressed himself hke a native 
fakeer or mendicant devotee, and coloured his face, 
hands, and feet. Off he set on his perilous errand. 
He first tried to cross the Jumna by the bridge of 
boats, but found it broken Then he ran to the 
cantonment, and endeavoured to cross by a ferry 
near that spot, but found the insurgent cavalry 
and the neighbouring villagers plundeiing and 
marauding. Next he hastened across the parade- 
ground, and, after escaping two or three shots, was 
seized by some of the villagers and stripped of 
every bit of his fakeer clothing. On he ran 
agam, m his now truly forlorn state, towards the 
Eumaul road, hoping to overtake some of the 
officers who were escaping by that route, but 
before he could do so, two of the insurgent troopers 
intercepted him. Just as they were about to cut 
him down with their drawn swords, his tact and 
knowledge saved him. Being familiar both with the 
Hmdostani language and with the Mohammedan 
customs, he threw himself into a supplicating 
position, and uttered the most exalted praises of 
the great Prophet of Islam begging them to spare 
his life for the sake of the Moslem. Had his 
assailants been infantry sepoys, he would probably 
not have attempted this manoeuvre, for most of 
them were Hindoos ; but knowing that the cavalry 
sowars were chiefly Mohammedans, he made the 
Venture. It succeeded. Whether they knew him 
as a fugitive Englishman, is not certam ; but they 
let him go, saying ; ‘ Had you not asked for mercy 
in the name of the Prophet, you should have died 
hke the rest of the Kaffirs [infidels].’ After run- 
ning another mile*-4it once diivenng with naked- 
ness and burning with excitement — ^he encountered 
some Mussulmim villagers, who rushed upon him, 
dying: 'Here js a Feringhee; kill the Kaffir* 
You Fdin^ees want to make us all Christians !’ 


They dragged him to a village, tied his hands 
behind him, and sent one of their number to a 
house hard by to get a sword, with which to 
despatch him. At this critical moment some 
excitement — the nature of which Mr Batson could 
not understand — caused them all to leave him, 
and he ran off* agam. He fortunately fell in with 
some smiths who had been employed in the Delhi | 
magazine, and who were wilhng to save him , they | 
urged him not to go forward, or the villagers : 
would certainly murder him They took him to ! 
a hut, gave him an article or two of apparel, and * 
fed him with milk and bread He tried to sleep, ' 
but could not. he lay awake all night, restless | 
and excited In the morning he bethought him of , 
informing his piotectors that he was a physician, | 
a doctoi, a 'medicme-man and this proved to ' 
be an aid to him , for the villagers, finding that he I 
could answer questions relating to maladies, and was I 
familiar with their religion, language, and customs, i 
began to take much interest in the Feringhee ' 
doctor He found that two officers were in hiding 
at no great distance, but he could reach neither of 
them To get to Meerut in time to deliver his > 
message was of course now out of the question all ' 
that Mr Batson could do was to secure his own i 
safety. More perils were in store for him The 
villagers of Badree were informed that if they 
harboured any Feringhees, the now triumj)hant > 
King of Delhi would direfiilly punish them ; they I 
became alarmed, and hid him m a small mango i 
tope. ‘ Here,’ the surgeon says, ' I was left night j 
and day alone. I was visited at night by some | 
one or other of the villagers, who brought me 
bread and water in a ghurrah. I am unable to | 
describe my feelings dui mg this trying time. I j 
was all day in the sun, in the extreme heat, and 
alone at night, when the jackals came prowling 
about and crying It is only God and myself 
know what I have endured. After five nights 
and days in this tope of trees, I was again taken 
back to the village and concealed in a bhoosa 
house. I was here shut in for twenty-four hours , 
the heat and suffocation I cannot find language to ! 
describe I do not know which was the greatest 
misery, the tope of trees in solitude or the bhoosa 
kotree’ At length the villagers, afraid to keep 
him any longer, dismissed him — enabling him to 
dress himself up again as a fakeer Tramping on 
from village to village, he acted his part so well 
as to escape detection. He gave himself out as a 
Cashmerian ; and although one of the villagers 
suspected his European origin by his blue eyes, ho 
did not betray him. He observed from village to 
village — and the fact is worthy of note in relation 
to the causes and details of the Revolt — that the 
Mohammedans were much more savage than the i 
Hmdoos m their expressions and threats against I 
the Feringhees. The fiirther he proceeded from | 
Delhi, the less <lid Mr Batson find himself in^ 
volvedin danger; and he was fortunately picked 
up by^Gaptam M'Andrews and Lieutenant Mew ^ 
of his own regiment. He had been out no less , 
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ifaao twenty-five days, wandering from village to 
TUlage, from tope to tope; snlTering privations 
which none bat himself could know, and not 
oen he adcqnatety describe. One great anxiety 
gnawed him the while — ^the fate of his family 
one great joy awaited him— his family escaped. 

Here this chapter may close. We have seen 
that on the morning of Monday the 11th of May, 
tibe European inhabitants of Delhi arose from 
Iheir beds in peace ; and that by the close of the 
Kme day there was not a single individual of the 


number whose portion was not death, fli^^ or 
terrified concealment. So fiur as the Briti^ mle 
or influence was concerned, it was at an end. The 
natives remained masters of the sitnation; their 
white mlers were driven out; and a reconquest^ 
complete in all its details, could alone restore 
British rule in Delhi. At what time, in what 
way, and by whom, that reconquest was effected, 
will remain to be told in a later portion of this 
work. Mach remains to be narrated before Delhi 
will again come under notice. 
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ask Indian city. Lucknow displays a varied, lively, 
and even brilliant prospect, when viewed from a 
position elevated above the level of the buildings ; 
but, once in the streets, the traveller has his dream 
of beauty speedily dissipated; for oriental filth 
and abomination meet h^ eye on all sides. The 
central portion of the city, the most ancient, is 
meanly built with mud-houses roofed with straw ; 
many of them are no better than booths of 
mats and bamboos, thatched with leaves or 
palm-branches. The streets, besides being dirty, 
are narrow and crooked, and are dismally sunk 
many feet below the level of the shops. The 
narrow avenues are rendered still less passable by 
the custom of employing elephants as beasts of 
burden : unwieldy animals which almost entirely 
block up the way. In the part of the city occupied 
by Europeans, however, and containing the best 
public buildings, many of the streets are broad and 
lively. Until 1856, when Oude was annexed to 
British India, Lucimow was, to a stranger, one of 
the most remarkable cities of the east, in regard to 
its armed population. Almost every man went 
armed through the streets One had a matchlock, 
another a gun, another a pistol , others their bent 
swords or tulwars; others their brass-knobbed 
bufialo-hide shields. Men of business and idlers — 
among all alike it was a custom to carry arms The 
black beards of the Mussulmans, and the fierce 
moustaches of the Bajpoots, added to the warlike 
effect thus produced. Oude was the great store- 
house for recruits for the Company’s native army ; 
and this naturally gave a martial bent to the 
people. The Company, however, deemed it a wise 
precaution to disarm the peacefrl citizens at the 
time of the annexation. 

Three or four structures in and near Lucknow 
require separate description One is the Shah 
Nujeef, or Emanbarra of Azof-u-Dowlah, a model 
of frntastic but elegant Mohammedan architecture. 
Enghsh travellers have poured out high praise 
upon it. Lord Valentia said ‘From the bnlhant 
white of the composition, and the mmute delicacy 
of the workmanship, an enthusiast might suppose 
that genu had been the artificers wlule Bishop 
Heber declared* ‘I have never seen an architec- 
tural view which pleased me more, from its 
richness and variety, as weU as the proportions 
and general good taste of its principal features’ 
The structure consists of many large bmldings 
surroundmg two open courts. There are three 
archways to connect the courts ; and in the centre 
of these is the tomb of the founder, watched by 
soldiers, mid attended by mouUahs perpetually 
reading the Koran. This structure is often called 
the king’s Emanbarra or Imaumbarah, a name 
given to the buildings raised by that sect of 
Modems called Sheahs, for the celebration of the 
religious festival of the Mohurrum. Every family 
of distinction has its own emanbarra^ ^rge or 
nnall, gotgeous or simple, according to the wealth 

its owner, who generally selects it as his own 
^Mial-place. The central hall of the Shah Kujeef, 


the king’s emanbarra, is of vast size and very mag- 
I nificent ; and the combination of Moslem minarets 
with Hindoo-pointed domes renders the exterior 
remarkably striking ; nevertheless the splendour is 
diminished by the poverty of the materials, which 
are chiefly bnck coated with chunam or clay 
cement. Eear or connected with this building is 
the Boumee Durwaza or Gate of the Sultan, 
having an arch in the Saracenic style. Another 
public building is the mosque of Saadut Ah, one of 
the former nawabs of Oude, its lofty dome presents 
a remarkable object as seen from various parts of 
the city ; and, bemg provided with terraces without 
and galleries within, it is especially attractive to 
a sight-seer. Southeast of the city, and near the 
river, is a fantastic mansion constructed by Claude 
Martine, a French adventurer who rose to great 
wealth and power at the late court of Lucknow. He 
called it Constantia, and adorned it with various 
kinds of architectural eccentricities — ^minute stucco 
fretwork, enormous lions with lamps instead of 
eyes, mandarins and ladies with shaking heads, 
gods and goddesses of heathen mythology, and 
other incongruities. The house is large, and solidly 
bmlt of stone ; and on the topmost story is the 
tomb of Martine ; but his body is deposited in a 
sarcophagus m one of the lower apartments The 
favourite residence of the former nawabs and 
kings of Oude was the Dil Koosha or ‘Heart’s 
Delight,’ a richly adorned palace two miles out of 
the city, and placed in the middle of an extensive 
deer-park. When Colonel (afterwards General 
Sir James) Outram was appointed British resident 
at the court of Lucknow, about a year before the 
annexation, the Dil Koosha was set apart for his 
reception ; and the whole ceremonial illustrated 
at once the show and glitter of oriental processions, 
and the honour paid to the Englishman. As soon 
as the colonel arrived at Cawnpore from Calcutta, 
the great officers of state were sent from Lucknow 
to prepare for his reception After crossing the 
Ganges, and thereby setting foot in the Oude 
dominions, he entered a royal carriage replete 
with gold and velvet ; a procession was formed of 
carnages, cavalry, and artillery, which followed 
the fifty miles of road to the capital. On the next 
day, the king was to have met the colonel half-way 
between the city palace and the Dil Koosha ; but 
being ill, his place was taken by the heir-apparent. 
The one procession met the other, and then both 
entered Lucknow in state. A Lucknow corre- 
spondent of a Bombay journal said. ‘Let the 
reader imagine a procession of more than three 
hundred elephants and camels, capansoned and 
decorated wifti all that barbaric pomp could lavish, 
and Asiatic splendour shower down ; with all the 
princes and nobles of the kingdom blazing with 
jewels gorgeous in apparel, with footmen and 
horsemen in splendid liveries, swarming on all 
sides ; pennons and banners dancing in the sun’s 
rays, and a perfect forest of gold and silver sticks, 
spears, and other insignia of imperial and royal 
state.’ 
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A work of remarkable character has appeared, 
relating to Lucknow and the court of Oude. It is 
called the Private Life of an Eastern King^ and has 
been edited from the notes of an Englishman who 
held a position m the household of the king of 
Oude, Nussir-u-Deen, in 1834 and following years * 
Though the name of the author does not appear, 
the work is generally accepted as being trustworthy, 
so many corroborations of its statements having 
appeared m other quarters Speaking of the 
king’s palace within the city, this writer says* 
‘ The great extent of the buildings, generally called 
the king’s palace, surprised me in the first instance. 
It is not properly a palace, but a continuation 
of palaces, stretching all along the banks of the 
Goomtee, the nver on which Lucknow is built. 
In this, however, the royal residence in Oude 
but resembles what one reads of the Seraglio at 
Constantinople, the khan’s residence at Teheran, 
and the imperial buildings of Pekin. In all 
oriental states, the palaces are not so much the 
abode of the sovei^ign only, as the centre of the 
government httle towns, in fact, containing exten- 
sive lines of buildings occupied by the harem and 
its vast number of attendants ; containing courts, 
gardens, tanks, fountains, and squares, as well as 
the offices of the chief ministers of state Such is 
the case in Lucknow. One side of the narrow 
Goomtee — a river not much broader than a middle- 
sized London street — is lined by the royal palace ; 
the other is occupied by the rumna or park, in 

which the menagerie is (or was) maintained 

There is nothing grand or striking about the 
exterior of the palace, the Fureed Buksh, as it is 
called. Its extent is the only imposing feature 
about it; and this struck me more forcibly than 
any magnificence or loftiness of structure would 
have done.’ 

These few topographical and descriptive details 
concerning Oude and its two capitals, the former 
and the present, will prepare us to enter upon a 
subject touching immediately the present narrative 
namely, the relations existing between the East 
India Company and the Oudians, and the causes 
which have generated disaffection in the late royal 
family of that country. It will be needful to shew 
by what steps Oude, once a Hindoo kingdom^ 
became under the Mogul dynasty a Mohamme- 
dan nawabship^ then a nawab-mziersMp^ then under 
British protection a Mohammedan kingdom, and 
lastly an Anglo-Indian province. 

Whether or not historians are correct in asserting 
that Oude was an independent Hindoo sovereignty 
fourteen hundred years before the Christian era, 
and that then, for an indefinite number of cen- 
turies, it was a Hindoo dependency of a prince 
whose chief seat of authority was at Oojein — ^it 
seems to be admitted that Bakhtiar Ehilzi, towards 
the close of the twelfth century, was sent to conquer 
the country for the Mohamm^an sovereign at that 
time paramount in the north of India ; and that 

* By Mr Knightwi, author of l?or«« Life in CeyUm, 
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Oude became at once an integral part of the realm 
of the emperor of Delhi. Under the powerful 
Baber, Oude was a lieutenani^ or nawabship: the 
ruler having sovereign power within his dominioni^ 
but being at the same time a vassal of the Great 
Mogul. This state of things continued until about 
a century ago, when the weakening of the central 
power at Delhi tempted an ambitious nawab of I 
Oude to throw off the trammels of dependency, 
and exercise royalty on his own account At that 
time the Mohammedan rulers of many states in 
Northern India were i;roubled by the inroads of 
the fierce warlike Mahrattas; and although the 
nawabs cared little for their hege lord the emperor, 
they deemed it expedient to join their forces 
against the common enemy. One result of this 
struggle was, that the nawab of Oude was named 
^perpetual’ nawab — ^the first loosening of the 
imperial chain. The nawab-vizier, as he was now 
called, never afterwards paid much allegiance to 
the sovereign of Delhi nay, the effete Mogul, in 
1764, asked the British to defend him from his 
ambitious and disobedient neighbour. This assist- 
ance was so effectively given, that in the next 
year the nawab-vizier was forced to sue humbly 
for peace, and to give up some of his possessions 
as the price of it One among many stipulations 
of the East India Company, in reference to the 
military forces allowed to be maintained by native 
princes, was made in 1768, when the nawab-vizier 
was limited to an army of 35,000 troops ; namely, 
10,000 cavalry, 10,000 sepoys or infantry, 5000 
matchlock-men, 500 artillery, and 9500 irregulars 
In 1773, Warren Hastings had become so com- 
pletely involved in the perplexities of Indian 
politics, and made treaties so unscrupulously if he 
could thereby advance the interests of the Com- 
pany — that Company which he served with a zeal 
worthy of a better cause — that he plotted with the 
nawab-vizier against the poor decrepit Mogul . the 
nawab to obtain much additional power and tem- 
toiy, and the British to obtain large sums of money 
for assisting him. When the next nawab-vizier, 
Azof-u-Dowlah, assumed power in Oude m 1775, 
he hastened to strengthen himself by an alliance 
with the now powerful British; he gave up to 
them some territory ; they agreed to protect him, 
and to provide a certain contingent of troops, for 
which he was to pay an annual sum. This was 
the complicated way in which the Company 
gained a footing in so many Indian provinces and 
kingdoms. It was in 1782 that that shameful 
proceeding took place, which — ^though Warren 
Hastings obtained an acquittal concerning it at 
his celebrated trial in the House of Lords — ^has 
indubitably left a stain upon his name ; namely, 
the spoliation of two begums or princesses of Oude, 
and the cruel punishment, almost amounting to 
toHure, of some of their dependents. The allied 
cause was an arrear in the payment of the annual 
sum due from the nawab. Even if the debt were 
really due, the mode of extorting the money, 
and the selection of the persons from whxm it was 
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extoifted, can nerer be reconciled to the principles 
of eren-handed justice. The truth may be com- 
pressed into a short sentence — the Company being 
terribly in want of money to cany on a war agamst 
Hyder Ah, the governor-general determined to 
obtain a supply from some or other of the native 
princes in Northern India; and those natives being 
often faithless, he did not hesitate to become 
faithless to them. During the remainder of the 
century, the Company increased more and more 
its ‘protection’ of the nawab-vizier, and received 
larger and laiger sums in payment for that pro- 
tection Azof-u-Dowlah was succeeded in 1797 
by Vizier Ah, and he in 1798 by Saadut Ali. 

We come now to the present century. In 
1801, the Marquis Wellesley placed the relations 
with Oude on a new footing* he relinquished 
a claim to any further subsidy from the nawab- 
vizier, but obtained instead the rich distncts 
of Allahabad, Azimghur, Goruckpore, and the 
Southern Doab, estimated to yield an annual 
revenue of nearly a million and a half sterhng 
Oude was larger than England before this date ; 
but the marquis took nearly half of it by this 
transaction. Matters remained without much 
change till 1814, when Saadut All was succeeded 
by Ghazee-u-Deen Hyder. Durmg the war between 
the British and the Nepaulese, soon afterwards, 
the nawab-vizier of Oude lent the Company 
two milhons sterling, and received m return the 
Terai or jungle-country between Oude and Nepaul 
A curious system of exchanges, this ; for after 
receiving rich districts instead of money, the 
Company received money in return for a poor 
district inhabited chiefly by wild beasts. In 1819, 
the Company allowed Ghazee-u-Deen Hyder to 
renounce the vassal-title of nawab-vizier, which was 
a mockery as connected with the suzerainty of the 
now powerless Emperor of Delhi, and to become 
of Oude — a king, however, with a greater 
king at his elbow in the person of the British 
resident at the court of Lucknow. The Company 
again became a borrower from Ghazee, during the 
Mahratta and Burmese wars In 1827, the throne 
of Oude was ascended by Nussir-u-Deen Hyder — 
an aspirant to the throne who was favoured in his 
pretensions by the Company, and who was, as a 
consequence, m bitter animosity with most of his 
relations during the ten years of his reign. Com- 
plicated monetary arrangements were frequently 
made with the Company, the nature and purport 
of which are not always clearly traceable ; but 
they generally had the effect of increasing the 
power of the Company in Oude. On the death of 
Nussir, in 1837, a violent struggle took place for 
the throne. He, like other eastern princes, had a 
large number of sons; but the Company would 
not acknowledge the legitimacy of any one of them ; 
and the succession therefore fell upon Mahomed 
Ali Shah, uncle to the deceased sovereign. The 
1)^gam or chief wife of Nussir fomented a rebellion 
overturn this arrangement ; and it cost Colonel 
l^kefWaids G^eral) Low, r<^dent at Lucknow, 


much trouble to preserve peace among the 
wrangling members of the royal fkmily. 

Now approaches the arrangement which led to 
the change of rulers. Oude had been most miser- 
ably governed during many years. The king and 
his relations, his courtiers and his dependents, 
grasped for money as a substitute for the political 
power which they once possessed; and in the 
obtainment of this money they scrupled at no 
atrocities against the natives. The court, too, was 
steeped in debaucheries of the most licentious kind, 
outraging the decencies of life, and squandering 
wealth on the minions who ministered to its 
pleasures. The more thoughtM add large-hearted 
among the Company’s superior servants saw here 
what they had so often seen elsewhere . that when 
the Company virtually took possession of a native 
state, and pensioned off the chief and his family, a 
moral deterioration followed ; he was not allowed 
to exercise real sovereignty; he became moie 
intensely selfish, because he had nothing to be 
proud of, even if he wished to^ govern well ; and 
he took refuge in the only oriental substitute — 
sensual enjoyment When Mahomed Ah Shah 
died in 1842, and his son, Umjud Ah Shah, was 
sanctioned by the Company as king, a pledge was 
exacted and a threat foreshadowed: the pledge 
was, that such reforms should be made by the king 
as would contribute to the tranquilhty and just 
government of the country ; the threat was, that if 
he did not do this, the sovereignty would be put an 
end to, and the Company would take the govern- 
ment into its own hands. In 1847, Umjud Ah 
Shah was succeeded by his son, Wajid Ah Shah 
a king who equalled or surpassed his predecessors 
m weakness and profligacy, and under whom the 
state of matters went from bad to worse. The 
Marquis of Dalhousie was governor-general when 
matters arrived at a crisis. There can be no 
question that the Company, whatever may be said 
about aggressive views, wished to see the millions 
of Oude well and happily governed; and it is 
equally unquestionable that this wish had not 
been gratified. The engagement with Umjud Ah 
Shah had assumed this form : ‘ It is hereby pro- 
vided that the King of Oude will take into his 
immediate and earnest consideration, m concert 
with the British resident, the best means of 
remedying the existing defects in the pohce, and 
in the judicial and revenue administration of his 
dominions ; and that if his majesty should neglect 
to attend to the advice and counsel of the British 
government or its local representative, and if 
(which God forbid t) gross and systematic oppres- 
sion, anarchy, and misrule, should hereafter at any 
time prevail within the Oude doimnions, such as 
seriously to endanger the pubhc tranquillity, the 
British government reserves to itself the right of 
appointing its own officers to the management of 
whatsoever portion of the Oude temtoiy, either to 
a small or great extent, in which such misrule as 
that above alluded to may have occurred, for so 
long a period as it may deem necessary.* The 
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marqui^ fiiiding that thirteen years had presented 
no improTement in the internal government of 
Onde, resolved to adopt decisive measures. He 
drew up a treaty, whereby the administration of 
the territory of Oude was to be transferred to the 
British government : ample provision being made 
for the dignity, affluence, and honour of the king 
and his family. The king refhsed to sign the 
treaty, not admitting the allegations or supposi- 
tions on which it was based ; whereupon the 
marquis, acting with the sanction of the Company 
and of the imperial government in London, 
announced all existing treaties to be nuU and 
void, and issued a proclamation declaring that the 
government of the territories of Oude was hence- 
forth vested exclusively and for ever in the East 
India Company. The governor-general in his 
minute, it will be remembered, spoke of this trans- 
fer of power m the following brief terms : ‘ The 
kingdom of Oude has been assumed m perpetual 
government by the Honourable East India Com- 
pany; in pursuance of a pohcy which has so 
recently been under the consideration of the 
Honourable Court, that I deem it unnecessary to 
refer to it more particularly here.* 

Everything tends to shew that the king violently 
opposed this loss of his regal title and power 
When the governor-general and the resident at 
Lucknow waited on him with the draft of the 
proposed treaty, towards the close of 1855, he not 
only refused to sign it, but announced his intention 
to proceed to England, with a view of obtaming 
justice from Queen Victoria against the Company. 
This the marquis would not prevent^ but he 
intimated that the king must travel, and be treated 
by the Company’s servants, as a primte indvoidual, 
if he adopted this step. The stipend for the royal 
family was fixed by the Company — of course with- 
out the consent of the king and his relations — at 
£120,000 per annum. The reasons for putting an 
end to the title of King of Oude were thus stated, 
in a document addressed by the directors of the 
East India Company to the governor-general of 
India in council, many months after the transfer 
of power had been effected, and only a short time 
before the commencement of the Revolt : * Half a 
century ago, our new and critical position among 
the Mohammedans of Northwestern India com- 
pelled us to respect the titular dignity of the Kings 
of Delhi. But the experiences of that half-century 
have abundantly demonstrated the inconveniences 
of suffering an empty nominal sovereignty to 
descend from generation to generation; and the 
continuance of such a phantom of power must be 
productive of inconvenience to our government, 
and we believe of more mortification than gratifi- 
cation to the royal pensioners themselves. It 
fostem humiliating recollections; it engenders 
delusive hopes ; it is the firuitful source of intrigues 
that end m disappointment and disgrace. The 
evil is not limited to the effect produced upon the 
members of the royal house; prone to intrigue 
themselves, they b^ome also a centre for the | 


intrigues of others. It is natural, also, ihat the 
younger members of such a fiimily should fed. a 
greater repugnance than they otherwise would to 
mix with the community and become industrious 
and useful subjects. Strongly impressed with 
these convictions, we therefore observe with satis* 
faction that no pledge or promise of any kind wi^ 
regard to the rec(^ition by our government of the 
kingly title after the death of the present titular 
sovereign, Wajid Ah Shah, has been made to him 
or to his heirs.’ The reasoning in this declaration 
is probably sound ; but it does not apply, and was 
not intended to apply, to the origmal aggressive 
movements of the Company. Because the shadow 
of sovereignty is not worth retaining without the 
substance, it does not necessarily follow that the 
Company was right in taking the substance fifty- 
five years earlier * that proceeding must be 
attacked or defended on its own special ground, 
by any one who wishes to enter the arena of 
Indian pohtics. 

It appears from this document, that four of the 
British authorities at Calcutta — the Marquis of 
Dalhousie, General Anson, Mr Dorin, and Mr 
Grant — ^had concurred m opinion that, as the king 
refused to sign the treaty, he should, as a punish- 
ment, be denied many of the privileges promised 
by that treaty. They proposed that the annual 
stipend of twelve lacs of rupees (£120,000) should 
be ‘reserved for consideration’ after the demise 
of the king — ^that is, that it should not necessarily 
be a perpetual hereditary stipend. To this, how- 
ever, Colonel Low, who had been British resident 
at Lucknow, veiy earnestly objected. He urged 
that the king’s sons were so young, that they 
could not, in any degree, be blamed for his con- 
duct in not signing the proposed treaty ; that they 
ought not to be made to lose tbeir inheritance 
through the father’s fault; that the father, the 
king, would in any case he pretty severely pun- 
ished for his obstinacy; and that it would not 
be worthy of a great paramount state, coming 
into possession of a rich territory, to refuse a 
liberal stipend to the descendants of the king. 
These representations were listened to, and a 
pension to the amount already named was 
granted to the king and his heirs — ‘not heirs 
according to Mohammedan usages, but only those 
persons who may be direct male descendants of 
the present king, bom in lawful wedlock.* A 
difficult duty was left to the Calcutta government, 
to decide how many existing persons had a claim 
to be supported out of the pension, seeing that 
an eastern king’s family is generally one of great 
magnitude ; and that, although he has many 
wives and many children, they fill various ranks 
in relation to legitimacy. The Company proposed, 
if the kmg liked the plan, that one-third of the 
pension should be commuted into a capital titm, 
with which jaghirea or estates might be bou^t, 
and vested in the ftonily for the use of the various 
members — making them, in ftict, ^mhidaii or 
landed proprietors, having something lo do 
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of leading lives of niter idleness. In 
what light the directors viewed the large and 
important army of Oude, will be noticed pre- 
sently; but in reference to the transfer of mas- 
tership itself, they said: * An expanse of temtoiy 
embracing an area of nearly twenty-five thousand 
square miles, and containing five million of inhab- 
itantgf, has passed from its native prince to the 
Queen of England without the expenditure of a 
drop of blood, and almost without a murmur. 
The peaceable manner in which this great change 
has been accomplished, and the tranquilhty which 
has since prevailed in all parts of the country, are 
circumstances which could not fail to excite in us 
the liveliest emotions of thankfulness and pleasure * 
This was written, be it remembered — and the 
fact is full of instruction touching the miscalcu- 
lations of the Company — less than two months 
before the cartridge troubles began, and while the 
mysterious chupatties were actually in circulation 
from hand to hand. 

The deposed King of Oude did not go to England, 
as he had threatened; he went to Calcutta, and 
took up his abode, in April 1856, at Garden Reach, 
in the outskirts of that city, attended by his late 
prime minister. Ah Nuckee Khan, and by several 
followers. The queen, however, achieved the 
adventurous journey to the British capitaf, taking 
with her a numerous retinue. This princess was 
not, in accordance with European usages, the real 
Queen of Oude, she was rather a sort of queen- 
dowager, the king’s mother, and was accompanied 
by the king’s brother and the king’s son — the one 
claiming to be heir-presumptive, the other heir- 
apparent. All felt a very lively interest in the 
maintenance of the regal power and revenues 
among the members of the family, and came to 
England in the hope of obtainmg a reversal of 
the governor-general’s decree. They left Lucknow 
in the spnng of 1856, and arrived m England in 
August. An attempt was made by an injudicious 
agent to enlist pubhc sympathy for them by an 
open-air harangue at Southampton. He bade his 
hearers picture to themselves the supphant for 
justice, * an aged queen, brought up in all the 
pomp and luxury of the East, the soles of whose 
feet were scarcely allowed to tread the ground, 
laying aside the prejudices of travel, and under- 
taking a journey of some ten thousand miles, to 
appeal to the people of England fpr justice and 
the ‘fellow-countiymen’ were then exhorted to 
give ^ three cheers’ for the royal family of Oude 
— ^which they undoubtedly did, in accordance 
with the usual custom of an English assemblage 
when so exhorted; but this momentary excite- 
ment soon ceased, and the oriental visitors settled 
in London for a lengthened residence. What 
official interviews or correspondence took place 
eoncmiing the afiairs of Oude, was not pubhcly 
known; but there was an evident disinclination 
M the part both of the government and the two 
Houses of parliament to hold out any hopes of a 
of the pohcy adopted by the East India 


Company; and the ex-royal family of Oude 
maintained no hold on the public mind, except so 
far as the turbaned and rob^ domestics attracted 
the attention of metropohtan sight-seers. In what 
fashion these suppliants disowned and ignored the 
Revolt in India, a future chapter will shew. 

The reader will, then, picture to himself the 
state of Oude at the period when the Revolt 
commenced. The^ deposed king was at Calcutta; 
his mother and other relations were m London; 
while the whole governing power was m the 
hands of the Company’s servants. Sir Henry 
Lawrence, a man in whom sagacity, energy, and 
nobleness of heart were remarkably combined, 
had succeeded Sir James Outram as resident, or 
rather chief-commissioner, and now held supreme 
sway at Lucknow. 

It IS important here to know in what light the 
East India Company regarded the native army of 
Oude, at and soon after the annexation. In the 
directors’ minute, of December 1856, just on the 
eve of disturbances which were quite unexpected 
by them, the subject was thus touched upon* ^The 
probable temper of the army, a force computed 
on paper at some 60,000 men of all arms, on the 
announcement of a measure which threw a large 
proportion of them out of employment, and trans- 
ferred the remainder to a new master, was natu- 
rally a source of some anxiety to us. In your 
scheme for the future government and administra- 
tion of the Oude provinces, drawn up on the 4th 
of February, you proposed the organisation of an 
Oude irregular force, into which you suggested the 
absorption of as laige a number of the disbanded 
soldiers of the king as could be employed in such 
a corps, whilst others were to be provided for in 
the military and district police ; but you observed 
at the same time that these arrangements would 
not absorb one-half of the disbanded troops. To 
the remainder you determined to grant pensions 
and gratuities, graduated according to length of 
service. There were no better means than these 
of palliating a difficulty which could not be avoided. 
But only partial success was to be expected from 
so partial a measure. As a further precaution, 
the chief-comnussioner deemed it expedient to 
promise pensions of one hundred rupees per 
month to the commandants of the regiments of 
the late king, some sixty in number, conditional 
on their lending their cordial co-operation to the 
government in this crisis, and provided that their 
regiments remained quiet and loyal. We recognise 
the force of the chief-commissioner’s aigument in 
support of these grants ; and are willing to adopt 
his suggestion that, in the event of any of these 
men accepting office as tuhseeldars or other func- 
tionaries under our government, the amount of 
their pensions should still be paid to them.’ It was 
found that the King of Oude had allowed the pay 
of his soldiers to run into arrear. On this point 
the directors said: 'The army, a large number 
of whom are necessarily thrown out of employ- 
ment, and who cannot immediately find, even 
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if the habits of their past hves fitted them for, 
industrial occupations, are peculiarly entitled to 
liberal consideration. It is doubtless true that, 
as stated by the chief-commissioner, the soldiery 
of Oude have “ fattened on rapine and plunder ; ” 
and it is certain that the servants of the Oude 
government enriched themselves at the expense 
of the people But this wa^only part of the 
system under which they lived ; nothing better, 
indeed, was to be expected from men whose pay, 
after it had been tardily extracted from the 
treasury, was liable to be withheld from them by 
a fraudulent minister. Whatever may have been 
the past excesses and the illicit gams of the soldiers, 
it was the duty of the British government m this 
conjuncture to investigate their claims to the 
arreais of regular pay alleged to be due to them 
by the Oude government, and, having satisfied 
ourselves of the justice of these claims, to discharge 
the liabilities m full. We observe with satisfaction 

that this has been done We concur, 

moreover, in the very judicious remark made by 
Viscount Canning, in his minute of the 5th of 
March, "that a few lacs* spent m closing the 
account, without injustice, and even liberality, will 
be well repaid if we can thereby smooth down 
discontent and escape disturbance” ’ 

The plan adopted, therefore, was to disband the 
army of the deposed king, pay up the arrears due 
by him to the soldiers, re-enlist some of the dis- 
charged men to form a new Oude force in the 
Company’s service, and give-pensions or gratuities 
to the remainder. 

We are now«in a condition to follow the course 
of events at Lucknow during the months of April 
and May 1857 events less mutinous and tragical 
than those at Meerut and Delhi, but important for 
their consequences in later months. 

It was in the early part of April that the inci- 
dent occurred at Lucknow concerning a medicine- 
bottle, briefly adverted to in a former chapter, 
shewing the existence of an unusually morbid 
feeling on the subjects of religion and caste Dr 
Wells having been seen to taste some medicine 
which he was about to administer to a sick soldier, 
to test its quality, the Hindoos near at hand refused 
to partake of it, lest the taint of a Christian mouth 
should degrade their caste. They complained to 
Colonel Palmer, of the 48th native regiment, who, 
as he believed and hoped, adopted a conciliatory 
course that removed all objection. This hope was 
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recruits or younger men in his Foment, the 7th 
Oude infantry, evinced a rdnctance to bite the 
cartridges. Through some oversight, the new 
method of tearing instead of biting h^ not been 
shewn to the sepoys at Lucknow ; and there was 
therefore sufiicient reason for adopting a condlia- 
tory course m explaining the matter to them. The 
morbid feehng still, however, remained. On the 
1st of May, recusancy was again exhibited, followed 
by an imprisonment of some of the recruits in the 
quarter-guard The native oflScers of the regiment 
came forward to assure Captain Watson that this 
disobedience was confined to the ^youngsters,’ and 
that the older sepoys discountenanced it. He 
believed them, or seemed to do so. On the 2d 
he addressed the men, pointing out the folly of 
the conduct attributed to the young recruits, and 
exhorting them to behave more like true soldiers. 
Though listened to respectfully, he observed so 
much sullenness and doggedness among the troops, 
that he brought the matter under the notice of 
his superior oflicer, Brigadier Grej^ The native 
oflScers, when put to the test, declined taking any 
steps to enfoice obedience, they declared their 
hves to be in danger from the men under them, 
should they do so The brigadier, accompanied 
by Captains Watson and Barlow, at once went 
to the lines, had the men drawn up m regular 
order, and put the question to each company 
singly, whether it was willing to use the same 
cartridges which had all along been emplcged They 
refused. The brigadier left them to arrange plans 
for the morrow; placing them, however, under 
safe guard for the night On the morning of the 
3d, the grenadier company (picked or most skilful 
company) of the regiment went through the lines, 
threatening to kill some of the European oflScers , 
and soon afterwards the tumult became so serious, 
that the fulfilment of the threat seemed imminent. 
By much entreaty, the ofiicei'S, European and 
native, allayed in some degree the excitement of 
the men While this was going on, however, at 
the post or station of Moosa Bagh, a messenger 
was sent by the mtrigueis of the 7th regiment 
to the cantonment at Murreeoun, with a letter 
inciting the 48th native infantry to join them in 
mutiny This letter was fortunately brought, by 
a suhadar true to his duty, to Colonel Palmer, 
the commandant. Prompt measures were at 
once resolved upon A considerable force— con- 
sisting of the 7th Oude cavalry, the 4th Oude 
infantry, portions of the 48th and 71st Bengal 
infantry, a portion of the 7th Bengal cavalry, a 
wing of her Majesty’s 32d, and a field-battery of 
guns — was sent from the cantonment to the place 
where the recusants were posted The mutineers 
stood firm for some time; but when th^ saw 
cannon pointed at them, some turned and fled 
with great rapidity, while others quietly gave up 
their arms. The cavalry pursued and 1 m*ou^ 
back some of the fugitives. The 7th Oude irre* 
gular infantry regiment, about a thousand stnn^, 
was thus suddenly broken into 


not realised, however , for on that same night the 
doctor’s bungalow was fired and destroyed by 
some of the sepoys, whom no efforts could identify. 
Very soon afterwards, nearly all the huts of the 
13th regiment were burned down, under similarly 
mysterious circumstances. 

Sir Henry Lawrence’s difficulties began with the 
vexatious cartridge-question, as was the case in so 
many other parts of India. Towards the close of 
April, Captain Watson found that many of the 

* Lacs or lakhs of rupees a lac being 100,000, value about 

£ 10 , 000 . 
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^ne escaped^ one captured, and one disarmed. 
A letter from the Rer. Mr Polehampton, chaplain 
to the English residents at Lucknow, affords one 
among many prooft that Sunday was a favourite 
day for such outbreaks in India— perhaps pur- 
posely so selected by the rebellious sepoys. The 3d 
of May was Sunday; the chaplain was performing 
evening-service at the church. ‘ Towards the end 
of the prayers, a servant came into church, and 
spoke first to Major Reid, of the 48th ; and then to 
Mr Dashwood, of the same regiment. They both 
went out, and afterwards others were called away 
The ladies began to look very uncomfortable ; one 
or two went out of church; one or two others 
crossed over the aisle to friends who were sitting 
on the other side; so that altogether I had not a 
very attentive congregation.’ When it was found 
that the officers had been called out to join the 
force against the mutineers, the chaplain ‘felt 
very much inclined to ride down to see what was 
going on; but as the Moosa Bagh is seven miles 
from our house, and as I should have left my wife 
all alone, I stayed where I was I thought of 
what William III. said when he was told that the 
Bishop of Derry had been shot at the ford at the 
Battle of the Boyne, “ What took him there?” ’ 

The course of proceeding adopted by Sir Henry 
Lawrence on this occasion was quite of an oriental 
character, as if suggested by one who well knew 
the Indian mind. He held a grand militaiy 
durbar, to reward the faithful as well as to awe the 
mutinous. In the first instance he had said that 
the government would be advised to disband the 
regiment, with a provision for re-enlisting those 
who had not joined the rebels ; but pending the 
receipt of instructions from Calcutta, he held his 
durbar (court ; levee ; hall of audience). Four 
native soldiers — a havildar-major, a subadar, and a 
sepoy of the 48th regiment, and a sepoy of the I3th 
— who had proved themselves faithful in an hour 
of danger, were to be rewarded. The lawn in front 
of the residency was carpeted, and chairs were 
arranged on three sides of a square fpr some of the 
native officers and sepoys ; while a large verandah 
was filled with European officials, civil and mili- 
tary, upwards of twenty in number. Sir Henry 
opened the proceedings with an address in the 
Hmdostani language, fiill of point and vigour. 
After a gorgeous description of the power and 
wealth of the British nation — overwrought, per- 
haps, for an English ear, but well smted to the 
occasion — he adverted to the freedom of con- 
science m British India on matters of rehgion * 
‘Those amongst you who have perused the 
records of the past must well know that Alumghir 
in former times, and Hyder Ah in later days, 
forcibly convert^ thousands and thousands of 
Hindoos, desecrated their fanes, demohshed their 
templei^ and carried ruthless devastation amongst 
the household gods. Come to our times; many 
here present well know that Runjeet Bingh never 
jpi^nnhted his Mohammedan subjects to call 
fte ^ous to pray^>— never allowed the Afghan 


to sound from the lofty minarets which adorn 
Lahore, and which remain to this day a monu- 
ment to their munificent founders The year 
before last a Hindoo could not have dared to 
build a temple in Lucknow. All this is changed. 
Who is there that would dare noto to interfere 
with our Hindoo or Mohammedan subjects?’ He 
contrasted this intolerance of Mohammedan and 
Hindoo rulers in matters of rehgion with the 
known scniples of the British government; and 
told his hearers that the future would be like the 
present, in so far as concerns the freedom of all 
religions over the whole of India. He rebuked 
and spurned the reports which had been circulated 
among the natives, touching meditated insult to 
their faith or their castes. He adverted to the 
gallant achievements of the Company’s native 
troops during a hundred years of British rule; 
and told how it pained him to think that disband- 
ment of such troops had been found necessary 
at Barrackpore and Berhampore. And then he 
presented the bright side of his picture . ‘ Now turn 
to these good and faithful soldiers— Subadar Sewak 
Tewaree, Havildar Heera Lall Doobey, and Sipahi 
Ranura Doobey, of the 48th native infantry, and 
to Hossein Buksh, of the 13th regiment — who 
have set to you all a good example. The first 
three at once arrested the bearer of a seditious 
letter, and brought the whole circumstance to the 
notice of superior authonty. You know well what 
the consequences were, and what has befallen the 
7th Oude irregular infantry, more than fifty of 
whose sirdars and soldiers are now in confinement, 
and the whole regiment awaits the decision of 
government as to its fate Look at Hossein Buksh 
of the 13th, fine fellow as he is ! Is he not a good 
and faithfdl soldier? Did he not seize three 
Viliams who are now in confinement and awaiting 
their doom It is to reward such fidelity, such 
acts and deeds as I have mentioned, and of which 
you are all well aware, that I have called you all 
together this day — to assure you that those who 
are faithful and true to their salt will always be 
amply rewarded and well cared for; that the 
great government which we all serve is prompt 
to reward, swift to punish, vigilant and eager to 
protect its faithful subjects ; but firm, determined, 
resolute to crush all who may have the temerity 
to rouse its vengeance ’ After a further exhorta- 
tion to fidelity, a further declaration of the power 
and determination of the government to deal 
severely with all disobedient troops, Sir Henry 
arrived at the climax of his impassioned and 
vigorous address : ‘ Advance, Subadar Sewak 
Tewaree — come forward, havildar and sepoys — 
and receive these splendid gifts from the govern- 
ment which IS proud to number you amongst its 
soldiers. Accept these honorary sabres ; you have 
won them well long may you live to wear them 
in honour ! Take these sums of money fbr yonr 
fkmilies and relatives ; wear these robes of honour 
at your homes and your festivals; and may the 
bright example which yon have so conspicuously 
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set, find, as it doubtless will, followers in every 
regiment and company in the army’ To the suba- 
dar and the havildar-major were presented each, 
a handsomely decorated sword, a pair of elegant 
shawls, a choogah or cloak, and four pieces of 
embroidered cloth ; to the other two men, each, 
a decorated sword, a turban, pieces of cloth, and 
three hundred rupees in cash. Hossein Buksh 
was also made a naik or corporal. 

Let not the reader judge this address and these 
proceedings by an English standard Sir Henry 
Lawrence knew well what he was doing; for 
few of the Company’s servants ever had a deeper 
insight into the native character than that eminent 
man. There had been, in the Company’s general 
system, too little punishment for misconduct, too 
little reward for faithfulness, among the native 
troops knowing this, he adopted a different 
policy, so far as he was empowered to do 

When the news of the Lucknow disturbance 
reached Calcutta, a course was adopted reminding 
us of the large amount of written correspondence 
involved in the jnode of managing pubhc affairs. 
The governor-general, it may here be explained, 
was assisted by a supreme council, consisting of 
four persons, himself making a fifth ; and the 
council was aided by four secretaries, for the home, 
the foreign, the military, and the financial affairs 
of India All these officials were expected to 
make their inquiries, communicate their answers, 
state their opinions, and notify their acts in 
writing, for the information of the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control in London ; 
and this is one leason why parliamentary papers 
touching Indian affairs are often so voluminous. 
At the period m question, Viscount Canning, Mr 
Dorm, General Low, Mr Grant, and Mr Peacock, 
were the five members of council, each and all of 
whom prepared ^ minutes ’ declaratory of their 
opinions whether Sir Henry Lawrence had done 
right or wrong in threatening to disband the 
mutinous 7 th regiment. The viscount wished to 
support the chief-commissioner at once, in a hold 
method of dealing with the disaffected. Mr Dorm 
went further. He said ‘My theory is that no 
corps mutinies that is well commanded he 
wished that some censure should be passed on 
the English officers of the 7th, and that the men 
of that regiment should receive more severe 
treatment than mere disbanding General Low 
advocated a course midway between the other 
two , but at the same time deemed it right to 
inquire how it happened that the men had been 
required to bite the cartridges ; seeing that instruc- 
tions had already been issued from head-quarters 
that the platoon exercises should be conducted 
without this necessity. Mr Grant’s minute was 
very long ; he wanted more time, more reports, 
more examinations, and was startled at the 
promptness with which Lawrence had proposed 
to act. Mr Peacock also wanted further informa- 
tion before deciding on the plan proposed by the 
ruling authority at Oude. Ilie govemor-general’s 


minute was written on the 9th ; the ether fbiir ! 
commented on it on the 10th; the governor- 
gdneral replied to their comments on Ihe 11th ; 
and they commented on his reply on the 12th. i 
Thus it arose that the tedious system of written 
minutes greatly retarded the progress of business 
at Calcutta. 

There cannot be a better opportunity than the 
present for adverting to the extraordmary services 
rendered by the electric telegraph in India during 
the early stages of the Revolt, when the mutineers 
had not yet earned to any great extent their plan 
of cutting the wires We have just had occasion 
to describe the routine formalities in the mode of 
conducting business at Calcutta; but it would be 
quite indefensible to withhold admiration from 
the electro-telegraphic system established by the 
East India Company. This matter was touched 
upon in the Introduction ; and the middle of May 
furnished wonderful illustrations of the value of 
the lightning-messenger Let us fix our atten- 
tion on two days only — the 16th and 17th of May 
— ^less than one week after the commencement 
of violent scenes at Meerut and Delhi. Let us 
picture to ourselves Viscount Canning at Calcutta, 
examining every possible scheme for sending 
up reinforcements to the disturbed districts; Sir 
John Lawrence at Lahore, keeping the warlike 
population of the Punjaub in order by his mingled 
energy and tact ; Sir Henry Lawrence at Lucknow, 
surrounded by Oudians, whom it required all his 
skill to baffie; Mr Colvin at Agra, watching with 
an anxious eye the state of affairs in the Northwest 
Provinces; General Anson at Simla, preparing, as 
cominander-ln-chlef, to hasten down to the Delhi 
district , Lord Elphinstone at Bombay, as governor 
of that presidency; and Lord Hams, filling an 
ansdogous office at Madras. Bearing in mind these 
persons and places, let ns see what was done by 
the electric telegraph on those two busy days — 
deriving our information from the voluminous 
but ill-arranged parliamentary papers on the 
affairs of India papers almost useless without 
repeated perusals and collations. 

First, then, the 16th of May. Sir Henry Law- 
rence sent one of his pithy, terse telegrams* from 
Lucknow to Calcutta, to this effect ‘ All is quiet 
here, but affairs are critical ; get every European 
you can from China, Ceylon, and elsewhere; also 
all the Goorkhas from the hiUs. Time is precious.’ 

On the same day he sent another ‘Give me 
plenary military power in Oude; I will not use it 
unnecessarily. I am sending two troops of cavidry 
to Allahabad. Send a company of Europeans into 
the fort there It will be good to raise regim^lte 
of irregular horse, under good officers.’ In the 
reverse direction— from Calcutta to Lucknow— 

* The ^rd telegram^ denoting a messftM sent, as die^jB^iialied 
from the telegraph irhicb sends it, has oeen a tahjeet <A ntncti 
discussion amonfir Greek scholars, concerning tlM inraditv ef On 
grammatical basis on which It Is formed , bat as the new term 
IS convenient fbr its brevity and exprewivou^ be It 
been much used by the govemor-general and Oie vmkme WjifT* 
connected with India, it wiU oeeasionaUy be en^loyed In fin» ^ 
work. ^ 
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Hais message was sent ; * It appears that the regi- 
ment of Ferozpore [Sikhs] has already marched to 
Allahabad, and that, under present circumstances, 
no part of that regiment can be spared.’ And 
another, in like manner answering a telegram of 
the same day: ‘You have full militaiy powers. 
The governor-general will support you in every- 
thing you think necessary. It is impossible to 
send a European company to Allahabad; Dina- 
poor must not be weakened by a single man. If 


you can raise any irreguktrs that you* can trust, 
do so at once. Have you any good officers to 
spare for the duty ?’ All this, be it remembered 
was telegraphed to and from two cities six or 
seven hundred miles apart. On the same day, 
questions were asked, mstructions requested, and 
information given, between Calcutta on the one 
hand, and Agra, Gwalior, Meerut, Cawnpore, and 
Benares on the other Passing thence to Bombay 
—twelve hundred miles from Calcutta by road, 
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and veiy much more by telegraph-route — ^we find 
the two governors conversing through the wires 
concerning the English troops which had just been 
fighting in Persia, and those about being sent to 
China ; all of whom were regarded with a longing 
eye by the governor-general at that critical time. 
Viscount Canning telegraphed to Lord Elphin- 
Btone on the 16th: ‘Two of the three European 
regiments which are returning from Persia are 
urgently wanted in Bengal. If they are sent from 
Bombay to Eurachee, will they find conveyance 
Up the Indus? Are they coming from Bushire in 
or sailing transports? Let me know imme- 
totdy whether General Ashbumham is going to 
ibdras.* The general here named was to bsye 


commanded the troops destined for China. The 
replies and counter-replies to this on the 17th, we 
will mention presently. Lord Harris, on this 
same day of activity, sent the brief telegram 
‘The Madras Fusiliers will be sent immediately 
by Zmoha; but she is hardly fit to take a whole 
regiment.’ This was in reply to a request trans- 
mitted shortly before. 

Next, the 17th of May. Sir Heniy Lawrence 
telegraphed from Lucknow: ‘You are quite right 
to keep Allahabad safe. We shall do without 
Sikhs or Goorkhas. We have concentrated the 
troops as much as possible, so as to protect the 
treasury and magazine, and keep up a communi- 
cation. A false alam last night’ He sent 
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another, detailing what he had done in managing 
the turbulent 7th regiment In the reverse 
direction, a message was sent to him, that 'The 
artillery invalids at Chunar, about 109 in num- 
ber, have been ordered to proceed to Allahabad 
immediately.’ The telegrams were still more 
numerous than on the 16th, between the various 
towns mentioned in the last paragraph, in 
Northern India. From Bombay, Lord Elphin- 
stone telegraphed to ask whether an extra mail- 
steamer should be sent off to Suez with news 


for England; and added; 'The 64th wIE arrive 
in a few days from Bushire; thdr destination k 
Bengal; but we can keep them here availal^ or 
send them round to Calcutta if you wi^ it.’ To 
which the governor-general replied from Calcutta^ 
still on the same day, expressing his wishes about 
the mail, and adding: 'If you can send the 64th 
to Calcutta by steam, do so without any dels^. 
If steam is not available, I will wait for an answer 
to my last message before deciding that they shall 
come round in saihng- vessels. Let me know when 
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you expect the other European regiments and the 
artillery, and what steam-vessels wiU be available 
for their conveyance. Have you at present a 
steam-vessel that could go to Galle to bring troops 
from there to Calcutta? This must not interfere 
with the despatch of the 64th.’ Another, from 
Lord Elphinstone, on the very same day, announced 
that the best of the Indus boats were in Persia; 
that it would be impossible to send up three 
European regiments from Kurachee to the Fun- 
jaub, within any reasonable time, by the Indus 
boats then available ; that he nevertheless intended 
to send one regiment, the 1st Europeans, by that 
route; and that the 2d Europeans were daily 
expected from Persia. He further said. 'Shall I 
send them round to Calcutta; and shall I send | 
the 78th also? General Ashbumham leaves this 
to-day by the steamer for Galle, where he expects 
to meet Lord Elgin; he is not gomg to Madras.’ 


While this was going on between Calcutta and 
Bombay, Madras was not idle. The governor- 
general telegraphed to Lord Harris, to inform him 
of the mutiny, on the previous day, of the Sappers 
and Miners who went from Boorkee to Meerut; 
and another on the same day, replying to a pre- 
vious telegram, said : ' If the ^nodza cannot bnng 
all the Fusiliers, the remainder might be sent in 
the Bmtinck^ which will be at Madras on the 26th; 
but send as many m the Zenobia as she will safely 
hold. Let me know when the Zenobta sails, and 
what force she brings.’ If we had selected three 
days instead of two, as illustrating the wonders 
the electric telegraph, we should have had to nar- 
rate that on the third day, the 18th of May, Lord 
Hams announced that the Fusiliers would leave 
Madras that evening; that Viscount Canning 
thanked him for his great promptness; that Lord 
Elphmstone received instructions to send one oi 
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the three r^^imeots up the Indus, and the other 
two round to Calcutta; that he asked and receiyed 
fniggesticms about managing a Beloochee regiment 
at Kurachee; and that messages m great number 
were transmitted to and &om Calcutta, Benares, 
Allahabad, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Agra, and other 
laige towns. 

The imagination becomes almost bewildered at 
contemplating such things. Between the morning 
of the 16th of May and the evening of the 17th, 
the great officers of the Company, situated almost 
at the extreme points of the Indian empire — east, 
west, north, and south — were conversing through 
four thousand miles of wire, making requests, 
soliciting advice, offering services, discussing diffi- 
culties, w^eighing probabihties, concerting plans ; 
and all with a precision much greater than if 
they had been writing letters to one another, 
in ordinary official form, in adjoining rooms 
of the same bmlding. It was, perhaps, the 
greatest triumph ever achieved up to that time 
by the greatest of modern inventions— the electric 
telegraph. 

We shall find the present part of the chapter 
an equally convenient place in which to notice a 
senes of operations strikingly opposed to those 
just deBcribod---Blow travelling as compared with 
quick telegraphy. It is full of instruction to see 
how earnestly anxious Viscount Canning was to 
send troops up to the northern provinces ; and 
how he was baffied by the tardiness of all travel* 
ling appliances in India. The railway was opened 
only from Calcutta to Baneegunge, a veiy small 
portion of the distance to the disturbed districts. 
The history of the peregrinations of a few English 
troops m May will illustrate and will receive 
illustration from, the matters treated in Chapter I, 

The European 84th regiment, it will be remem- 
bered, had been hastily brought from Rangoon in 
the month of March, to assist in disbanding the 
sepoys who had shewn disaffection at Bairackpore 
and Berhampore. When the troubles began at 
Meerut and Delhi, in May, it was resolved to send 
on this regiment , and the governor-general found 
no part of his onerous duties more difficult than 
that of obtaining quick transmission for those 
troops. On the 21st of May he telegraphed to 
Benares • ‘ Pray instruct the commissariat officer 
to prepare cooking-pots and other arrangements 
for the 84th regiment, now on its way to Benares ; 
and the barrack department to have cots ready 
for them.’ On the 23d, Sir Henry Lawrence 
asked: ^When may her Majesty’s 84th be expected 
at Cawnpore ?’ to which an answer was sent on 
the fiiUowing day: ‘It, is impossible to convey 
a wing of Europeans to Cawnpore (about six 
hundred and thirty miles) m less thue than 
twenty-five days. The government dak and the 
dSk omnpanies are fully engaged in carrying a 
company of the 84th to Benares, at the rate of 
18 men a day. A wing of the Madras PusDiers 
amved yesterday, and starts to-day; part by 
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can take 100 men per day, at the rate of thirty 
miles a day. The entire regiment of the 
Fusiliers, about 900 strong, cannot be collected 
at Benares in less than 19 or 20 days. About 
160 men who go by steam will scarcely be there 
so soon. I expect, that from this time forward 
troops will be pushed upwards at the rate of 100 
men a day from Calcutta ; each batch taking ten 
days to reach Benares ; from Benares they will be 
distributed as most required. The regiments from 
Pegu, Bombay, and Ceylon will be sent up in this 
way. Every bullock and horse that is to be had, 
except just enough to carry the post, is retained , 
and no troops wiU be sent by steam which can be 
sent more quickly by other means.* These details 
shew that Cawnpore and Benares were both 
asking for troops at the same time ; and that the 
governor-general, even if he possessed the soldiers, 
had not the means of sending them exjiedi- 
tionsly. On the 24th, a message was sent to 
Kaneegunge, ordering that a company of Madras 
troops might be well attended to, when they 
arrived by railway from Calcutta ; and on the 
next day, Benares received notice to prepare for 
four companies proceeding thither by bullock- 
train, one company per day. The Benares 
commissioner announced the arrival of fifteen 
English soldiers, as if that were a number to be 
proud of, and stated that he would send them on 
to Cawnpore. (It will be seen, on reference to a 
map, that Benares lies in the route to almost all 
the upper and western provinces, whether by road 
or by river.) The Raneegunge agent telegraphed 
on the 26th* ‘If the men reach Sheergotty, there 
is no difficulty m conveying them to Benares, 
the only difficulty is between Raneegunge and 
Sheergotty. EkaM are not, I think, adapted for 
Europeans; nor do I think that time would be 
gained.’ An ekah or ecka, we may here remark, 

IS a light pony-gig on two wheels, provided with 
a cloth cushion on which the rider (usually a 
native) sits cross-legged It shews the nature of 
Indian travelling, to find the officials discussing 
whether English soldiers should be thus con- 
vej'ed— one cushioned vehicle to convey each 
cross-legged soldier. At Benares, the commis- 
sioner borrowed from the rajah the use of a 
house in which to lodge the English troops as 
fast as they came ; and he sent them on by dak 
to Allahabad and Cawnpore Nevertheless Sir 
Henry Lawrence, disturbed by ominous symptoms, 
wished for ekahs, d^ks — anything that would give 
him English soldiers. He telegraphed on this 
day* ‘ I strongly advise that as many ekah-d6ks be 
laid as possible, from Raneegunge to Cawnpore, to 
bring up European troops. Spare no expense;' 
and on the next day he received the reply . ‘Every 
horse and carnage, bullock and cart, winch could 
he brought upon the road, has been collected, and 
no means of increasing the number will be 
ne^ected.’ On the 27th it was announced from 
Benares that ‘the steamer had stuck,’ and that 
all the land-dfiks were being used that could 
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possibly be procured* On the same day the 
Allahabad commissioner spoke hopefully of his 
plan that — ^by the aid of 1600 siege-tram bullocks 
from that place, 600 from Oawnpore, the govern- 
ment bullocks, the private wagon-trains, and 
magazine carts — ^he might be able to send 160 
Europeans per day up to Cawnpore. On the 2dth, 
the Calcutta authorities sent a telegram to Benares, 
to announce that ‘Up to the 1st of June seven 
d^-camages will be despatched daily, with one 
officer and 18 soldiers. On the 1st of June, and 
daily afterwards, there will be despatched nine 
d^k-carnages, with one officer and 24 Europeans ; 
and 28 bullock-carts, with one officer, 90 Euro- 
peans, a few followei’s, and provisions to fill one cart 
The Calcutta steamer and flat, with four officers, 
134 Europeans, and proportion of followers, and 
the coal-steamer, with about the same numbers, 
will reach Benares on the 10th or 11th of June.’ 
From this it will be seen that a ‘dak-camage’ 
conveyed three soldiers, and a ‘ bullock-cart’ also 
three, the ‘ followers ’ probably accompanying 
them on foot The Benares commissioner on the 
same day said . ‘ Happily we have good metalled 
roads all over this division’ — thereby implying 
what would have been the resiQt if the roads were 
not good The use of bullocks was more particu- 
larly adverted to in a telegram of the 30th of 
May . ‘Gun-bullocks would be most useful between 
Raneegunge and the gone, if they could be sent 
from Calcutta in time , if there are carts, the daily 
dispatches can be increased ; not otherwise. Gun- 
bullocks would save a day, as they travel quicker 
than our little animals ’ Immediately afterwards, 
forty-six elephants were sent from Patna, and 
one hundred from Dacca and Barrackpore, to 
Sheergotty, to assist in the transport of troops 
On a later occasion, when more troops had 
arrived from England, Viscount Canning sent 
two stoameis from Calcutta to Pegu, to bnng 
over cargoes of elephants, to be used as draught- 
animals ^ 

Thus it continued, day after day — all the 
servants of the Company, civil and military, 
calculating how long it would take to send driblets 
of soldiers up the country; and all harassed by 
this dilemmar-<^that what the Ganges steamers 
gained in roominess, they lost by the sinuosities 
of the river ; and that what the d^ks and buUock- 
trams gained by a direct route, they lost by the 
inevitable slowness of such modes of couveyance, 
and the smallness of the number of soldiers that 
could be carried at a time. Thankful that they 
possessed telegraphs, the authorities bad little to 
be thankiul for as concerned railways or roads, 
vehicles or horses. 

We now return to the proceedings of Sir Henry 
Lawrence at Lucknow. 

Before the collective minutes of the five mem- 
bers of the Supreme Council were fully settled, 
he had acted on the emergency which gave rise 
to them. He held a court of inquiry ; the result 
of which was that two subadars, a jemadar, and 


forty-four sepoys of the mutinous 7tii wm 
mitted to prison ; but he resolved not at to 

disband the regiment. His grand durbar hsm been 
already described. In the middle of the month, 
as Just shewn, he sent many brief telegrams indi- 
cating that, though no mutinies had occurred at 
Lucknow, there was nevertheless need for watelr> 
fulness. He had asked for the aid of some fiikhs, 
but said, on the 18th; ‘As there is difficult, do 
not send the Sikhs to Lucknow.’ On the next 
day, his message was; ‘All very well in city, 
cantonment, and country,’ but after this, the 
elements of mischief seemed to be gathering, 
although Lawrence prepared to meet all contin- 
gencies resolutely. ‘All quiet/ he said on the 
21st, ‘ but several reports of intended attacks on 
us.’ He was, however, more solicitous about the 
fate of Cawnpore, Allahabad, and Benares, than of 
Lucknow 

The military position of Sir Henry towards 
the last week in May was this. He had armed 
four posts tor his defence at Lucknow. In 
one were four hundred men and twenty guns ; 
in another, a hundred Europeans and as many 
sepoys , in another was the chief store of powder, 
well under command. A hundred and thirty 
Europeans, two hundred sepoys, and six guns, 
guarded the treasury ; the guns near the residency 
being under European control. The old magazine 
was denuded of its former contents, as a precau- 
tionary measure. Six guns, and two squadrons 
of the 2d Oude irregular cavalry, were at the 
Dak bungalow, half-way between the residency 
and the cantonment. In the cantonment were 
three hundred and forty men of her Majesty’s 
32d, with six European guns, and six more of the 
Oude hght field-battery. By the 23d of the 
month, nearly all the stores were moved from the 
old magazine to one of the strongholds, where 
thirty guns and one hundred Europeans were 
m position, and where ten days* supplies for 
five hundred men were stored. On the 29th, 
Lawrence’s telegram told of ‘ great uneasiness 
at Lucknow. Disturbances threatened outside. 
Tranquillity cannot he much longer maintained 
unless Delhi be speedily captured.* The residency, 
a place rendered so memorable by subsequent 
events, must be here noticed. The cantonment 
was SIX miles from the city, and the residency 
was itself isolated from the rest of Lucknow, The 
Rev. Mr Polehampton, describing in his letter the 
occurrences about the middle of May, said : ‘ The 
sick have been brought to the residency ; so have 
the women ; and the residency is garrisoned by 
130 men of the 32d, and by the battery of native 
arUllery. All the l^ies, wives of civibans, who 
hve in different parts of the eiiy, have come into 
the residency. By the residency, I mean a piece 
of ground a good deal elevated above the rest of 
the city, allotted by the King of Onde, when he 
first put himself under British “ protection” some 
fifty years ago, to the British civil iwdents. It m 
walled round almost entirely ; on one side native 
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abut upon it, but on the other three sides 
it is tolerably clear. Roads without gates in some 
{daces connect it with the city ; but it is not at all 
a bad place to make a stand— certainly the best 
in Lucknow, to which it is a sort of acropolis 
The residency contains the chief-commissioner’s 
house, Mr Gubbms’s, Mr Ommaney’s, Foyne’s, the 
poslKiffice, city hospital, clcctric-telegraph office, 
church, <kc* The ever-memorable defence made 
by a httle band of English heroes in this ‘ acro- 
polis’ of Lucknow, will call for our attention in 
due time. Mr Polehampton spoke of the gravity 
with which Sir Heniy Lawrence regarded the 
state of public affairs , and of the caution w Inch 
led him to post one English soldier at every gun, 
to watch the native artillerymen The chaplain 
had means of knowing with what assiduity crafty 
lying men tried to gam over the still faithful 
sepoys to mutiny ‘Another most absurd story 
they have got hold of, which came out m the 
examination of some of the mutineers before Sir 
Henry Lawrence They say that m consequence of 
the Crimean war there are a great many widows 
m England, and that these are to be brought out 
and marned to the Rajahs m Oude , and that their 
children, brought up as Christians, are to inherit 
all the estates ’ The natives are like babies — they 
will believe anything ’ — Babies in belief, perhaps , 
but fiends m cruelty when excited 
The last two days of May were days of agitation 
at Lucknow. Many of the native troops broke 
out in open mutiny. They consisted of half of 


the 48th regiment, about half of the 71st, some few 
of the 13th, and two troops of the 7th cavalry — all 
of whom fled towards Seetapoor, a town nearly due 
north of Lucknow. Lawrence, with two companies 
of her Maj*esty’s 32d, three hundred horse, and four 
guns, went m pursmt ; but the horse, Oude native 
cavalry, evinced no zejil; and he was vexed to 
find that he could only get within round-shot of 
the mutineers He took thirty prisoners — a very 
inadequate result of the pursuit Many disaiFected 
still remained m Lucknow, for bungalows were 
burned, and a few English officers shot. The city 
was quiet, but the cantonment was m a disturbed 
state In his last telegrams for the month, the 
chief-commissioner, who was also chief military 
authority, used these words ‘ It is difficult to say 
who are loyal , but it is believed the majority are 
so, only twenty-five of the 7th cavalry proved 
false,’ and he further said ‘The faithful rem- 
nants of three infantry regiments and 7th cavalry, 
about seven hundred men, are encamped close to 
the detachment of two hundred of her Majesty’s 
32d and four European guns.’ Even then he did 
not feel much uneasiness concerning the city and 
cantonment of Lucknow, it was towards other 
places, Cawnpore especially, that his appiehensive 
glance was directed 

What were the occurrences at Lucknow', and in 
other towns of the territory of Oude, m June, will 
be better understood when the progress of the 
Revolt m other places during May has been 
narrated. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


SPREAD OF DISAFFECTION IN MAT. 


W HE narrative lias now ai lived 
; a stage when some kind of 
iification of times and places 
mes necessary. There were 
I reasons why Delhi and Luck- 
ould receive separate attention, 
id as those two cities are with 
lative sovereigns chafed by 
ion ; but other cities and towns 
otice, spread over many thou- 
sanu square miles of territory, placed in 
various relations to the British government, in- 
A olved in various degrees in mutinous proceedings, 
and differing much in the periods at which the 
hostile demonstrations were made. Two modes 
of treatment naturally suggest themselves The 
towns might be treated topographically, beginning 
at Calcutta, and working westward towards the 
Indus ; this would be convenient for reference 
to maps, but would separate contemporaneous 
events too far asunder. Or the occurrences might 
be treated chronologically, beginning from the 
Meerut outbreak, and advancing, as in a diary, day 
by day throughout the whole senes ; this would 


facilitate reference to dates, but would ignore local 
connection and mutual action It may be possible, 
however, to combine so much of the two methods 
as will retain their advantages and avoid their 
defects ; there may be groups of days and groups of 
places ; and these groups may be so treated as to 
mark the relations both of sequence and of simul- 
taneity, of causes and of co-operation In the 
present chapter, a rapid glance wiU be taken over 
a wide-spread region, to shew in what way and to 
what degree disaffection spread during the month 
of May. This will prepare us for the terrible 
episode at one particular spot — Cawnpore 
To begin, then, with Bengal — ^the fertile and 
populous region between the Anglo-Indian city of 
Calcutta and the sacred Hindoo city of Benares ; 
the region watered by the lower course of the 
majestic Ganges; the region inhabited by the 
patient, plodding, timid Bengalee, the type from 
which Europeans have generally derived their idea 
of the Hindoo . forgetting, or not knowing^ that 
Delhi and Agra, Cawnpore and Lucknow, exhibit 
the Hindoo character under a more warlike aspect, 
and are marked also by a difference of langu^HSe. 
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A already mentioned must be constantly 
borne in mind— that few Bengalees are (or were) 
in the Bengal army: a population of forty millions 
furnished a very small ratio of fighting men. 

Although not a scene of murder and atrodiy 
dunng the Revolt, Calcutta requires a few words 
of notice here: to shew the relation existing 
between the native and the European population, 
and the importance of the city as the head-quarters 
of British India, the supreme seat of legislation 
and justice, the residence of the governor-general, 
the last great dly on the course down the Canges, 
and the port where mere trade is condficted than 
in All others in tndla combined. 

Calcutta Stahds on me left hank of the fioogly, 
one of the numerbhs streams by which the Ganges 
finds an outlet into the sea. There are no less 
than fourteen of these streams deep enough for 
the largest craft Used in inland navigation, but so 
narrow and crooked that the rigging of vessels 
often becomes entangled m the branches of the 
trees growing on the banks. The delta formed 
by these mouths of the Ganges, called the BUnder- 
bunds, is nearly as large as Wales; it is little 
else than a cluster of low, marshy, irreclaimable 
islands, very unhealthy to the few natives liviti^ 
there, and left almost wholly to tigers, wild buf- 
faloes, wild boars, and other animals which swarm 
there in great numbers The Hoogly is one of 
the few really navigable mouths of the Ganges ; 
and by this channel Calcutta has free access by 
shipping to the sea, which is about a hundred 
miles distant. The city, extendmg along the 
river four or five miles, covers an area of about 
eight square miles A curved line nearly bounds 
it on the land-side, formed by the Mahratta ditch, 
a defence-work about a century old. Beyond 
the ditch, and a fine avenue called the Circular 
Road, the environs are studded with numerous 
suburbs or villages which may be considered as 
belonging to the city . among these are Nunden- 
bagh, Bahar-Simla, Sealdah, IJntally, Ballygunge, 
Bhowaneepore, AJhpore, ^dderpore, Seebpore, 
Howrah, and Sulkea, The three last are on the 
opposite or west bank of the river, and contain the 
dock-yards, the ship-buildmg establishments, the 
railway station, the government salt-warehouses, 
and numerous extensive manufactories The ap- 
proach to the city from the sea presents a succession 
of attractive features First, a series of elegant 
mansions at a bend in the river called Garden 
Reach, with lawns descending to the water’s edge ; 
then the anchorage for the Calcutta and Suez mail- 
steamers ; then the dock-yards , next the canal 
junction, the arsenal and Fort Wilham. Above 
these is the Chownnghee, once a suburb, but now 
almost as closely built as Calcutta itself, containing 
the Esplanade, the Town Hall, the Government 
House, and many European residences. * Viewed 
from Garden Bi^ch,* says Mr Stocqueler, ‘the 
cmp is one of various and enchanting beauty. 
Houses like palaces are studding the bank on the 
proper left of the river, and a verdure like that 


of an eternal summer renovates the eye, so long 
accustomed to the ghtter of the ocean. Anon, on 
your left, appears the seini-Gothic Bishop’s College; 
and in front of you, every moment growing more 
distinct, are beheld a forest of stately masts, a 
noble and beautifiil fortrese^ a thousand small 
boats, of shapes new and undr^tned of by the 
visitant, skimming over the sfream ; the larger 
vessels of the country, pleasant to look upon even 
for their strange dis-symmetry and consequent 
unwieldmess ; the green barge or budgerow, lying 
idly for hire; and the airy little bai^eahs, with 
their hght venetiahed rooms,’ All this relates to 
the pbrtioti bf the eity lying Sbbth or seaward of 
the Chandpaul Ghat, the principal latidiiig-place. 
Northward of this stretches a nbhlb strand^ on 
which are situated the Custom-hoUse, the New 
Mint, and other government offices. 

It tniist be noted that, although the chief British 
city in India, Calcutta in ordinary times contains 
no less than seventy times as many natives as 
Enghsh— only six thousand Bnghsh out of more 
than four hundred thousand inhabitants Even if 
Burasians (progeny of white fathers and native 
toothers) be included, the disparity is still enor- 
tooUs I and is rendered yet more so by the many 
thousands of natives who, not being mhabitants, 
attend Calcutta at times for purposes of trade or of 
worship. Many wild estimates were made a few 
years ago concerning the population of Calcutta, 
which was sometimes dnven up hypothetically 
to nearly a milhon souls; hut a census in 1850 
determined the number to be four hundred and 
seventeen thousand persons, living in sixty-two 
thousand houses and huts. The Hindoos alone 
exceed two hundred and seventy thousand Cir- 
cumstances of site, as well as the wishes and con- 
venience of individuals, have led the Europeans 
to form a community among themselves, distinct 
from the native Calcutta. Many natives, it is 
true, hve in the southern or Bntish town; but 
very few British live in the northern or native 
town. The latter differs little from IndiUU towns 
generally, except in the large size of the dwell- 
ings belonging to the wealthy inhabitants. 1?he 
southern town is European in appearance as in 
population; it has its noble streets, sumptuous 
government offices, elegant private residences sur- 
rounded with verandahs. On the esplanade is 
situated Fort WiUiam (the official name given to 
Calcutta m state documents), one of the strongest 
in India ; it is octagonal, with three sides towards 
the river, and the other five inland ; and it mounts 
more tlian six hundred guns. Whatever force 
holds Fort Wilham may easily reduce Calcutta 
to ashes The public buildings, which are very 
numerous, comprise the following among others — 
the Government House, that cost £130,000; the 
Town Hall, in the Doric style ; the Supreme Court 
of Judicature ; the Madrissa and Hindoo Colleges ; 
the Martini5re, an educational establishment 
founded by Martine the Frenchman, who has 
been mentioned in connection with LhcknoT^ ; the 
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MetcaJfe Hall; the Ochterlony Monument; the 
Prinsep Testimonial ; the Calcutta Asiatic Society’s 
Rooms ; St Paul’s Cathedral, the finest Christian 
church in India ; the Bishop’s Palace and College ; 
the European Female Orphan Asylum ; the 
Botanic Gardens. The Episcopalians, the National 
and the Free Churches of Scotland, the Independ- 
ents, the Baptists, the Roman Catholics, the 
Armenians, the Jews, the Greeks — all have places 
of worship in Calcutta. The native temples and 
mosques are of course much more numerous, 
amounting to two hundred and fifty in number. 

Concerning the inhabitants, the English com- 
prise the Company’s civil and military servants, a 
few members of the learned professions, merchants, 
retail-dealers, and artisans. Of the native Hindoos 
and Mohammedans, exclusive of the degraded 
castes of the former, it is supposed that one-third 
are in the service of the Enghsh, either as domestic 
servants, or as under-clerks, messengers, <kc. A 
majority of the remainder pick up a hvmg on the 
street or the river — carrying palanquins as bearers, 
carrying parcels as coolies, rowing boats, attending 
ships, &c The native artisans, shopkeepers, and 
market-people, fill up the number 

It wdl be remembered, from the details given 
m Chapter II, that the authorities at Calcutta, 
during the first four months of the year, were 
frequently engaged in considering the transactions 
at Dumdum, Barrackpore, and Berhampore, con- 
nected with the cartridge grievances These did 
not affect the great city itself, the inhabitants of 
which looked on as upon events that concerned 
them only remotely When the middle of May 
arrived, however, and when the starthng news 
from Meerut and Delhi became known, an uneasy 
feehng resulted. There was m Calcutta a kind of 
undefined alarm, a vague apprehension of some 
hidden danger. At that time there were six 
companies of the 26th Bengal infantry, and a wing 
of the 47th Madras infantry, barracked on the 
esplanade between the Coolie Bazaar and the fort. 
They were without ammunition There were, 
however, detachments of two other regiments 
acting as guards in the fort, provided with ten 
rounds of ammunition per man. It came to light 
that, on the 17th of May, the men of the 25th 
asked the guards privately to be allowed to share 
this ammunition, promising to aid them in captur- 
ing the fort during the following night This 
treason was betrayed by the guards to the town- 
major, who at once ordered bugles to sound, and 
preparations to be made for defending the fort; 
the drawbridges were raised, the ladders . with- 
drawn from the ditches, additional guards placed 
upon the arsenal, European sentries placed at 
various points on the ramparts, and armed patrols 
made to perambulate the fort during the night 
The refractory sepoys, thus checked, made no 
attempt to carry out their nefarious project An 
express was at once sent off to Dumdum for the 
remaining portion of her Majesty’s 63d regiment, 
to join their comrades idready at Calcutta 


Hd 

Although the immense talue of thede finglish 
troops was at once felt, the inhabitants of Calcutta 
were thrown into great excitement by the 
rumoured outbreak ; they talked of militia corps 
and volunteer corps, and they purchased muskets 
and powder, rifles and revolvers, so rapidly, that 
the stores of the dealers were speedily emptied. 

Two demonstrations of loyidty — or rather two sets 
of demonstrations — ^were made on this occasion, 
one from the Christian inhabitants, and one from 
the natives The mutineers found head-quarters not 
quite suited for their operations ; order was soon 
restored; and then all parties came forward to 
state how faithfiil, contented, and trustworthy 
they were. It is not without interest to glance at 
some of these demonstrations One was from the 
Calcutta Trade Association, which held a meeting 
on the 50th of May. The resolution agreed to was 
to the effect that ‘ This body do send up to govern- 
ment a statement that they are prepared to afford 
the government every assistance in their power 
towards the promotion of order and the protection 
of the Christian community of Calcutta, either by 
serving as special constables or otherwise, in such 
manner as may appear most desirable to govern- 
ment , and at the same time suggesting to govern- 
ment that their services should be availed of in 
some manner, as they deem the present crisis a 
most serious one, and one in which every avail- 
able means should be brought into action for 
the suppression of possible not and insurrection ’ 
The answer given by the governor-general m 
council to the address sent up in virtue of this 
resolution is worthy of note ; shewing, as it does, 
how anxious he was to beheve, and to make others 
believe, that the mutiny was very partial, and 
that the sepoy army generally was sound at 
heart He thanked the Trade Association for the 
address ; he announced that he had no appre- 
hension whatever of not or insurrection amongst 
any class of the population at Calcutta, he 
asserted his possession of sufficient means to crush 
any such manifestation if it should be made ; 
but at the same time he admitted the prudence 
of civilians enrolling themselves as special con- 
stables, ready for any emergency In reference, 
however, to an opinion in the address that the 
sepoys generally exhibited a mutinous spirit, he 
expressed uneasiness at such an opinion being 
pubhcly announced ‘There are in the army of 
this presidency many soldiers and many regiments 
wIm have stood firm against evil example and 
wicked counsels, and who at this moment are 
giving unquestionable proof of their attachment to 
the government, and of their abhorrence of the 
atrocious crimes which have lately been perpe- 
trated in the Northwestern Provinces. It is the 
earnest desire of the governor-general in coundl 
that honourable and true-hearted soldiers, whose 
good name he is bound to protect, and of whose 
fidehty he is confident, should not be induded in 
a condemnation of rebels and murderers.’ Aki^ 
for the ‘ honourable and true-hearted soldiers P 
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Another moTement of the same kind was made 
by the Freemasons of Calcutta — a body, the 
numbers of which are not stated. They passed a 
resolution on the same day, ‘That at. the present 
cnsis it is expedient that the masonic fraternity 
should come forward and offer their services to 
government, to be employed in such manner as 
the governor-general may deem most expedient.’ 

The Armenians resident m the city met on the 
following day, and agreed to a series of resolutions 
which were signed by Apcar, Avdall, Agabeb, 
and others of the body— declaratory of their 
apprehension for the safety of Calcutta and its 
inhabitants; their sincere loyalty to the Bntish 
government ; their grateful appreciation of its 
mild and paternal rule; and their fervent hope 
that the energetic measures adopted would suffice 
to quell the insurrectionary spirit* concluding, 
‘We beg most respectfully to convey to your 
lordship in council the expression of our willing- 
ness and readiness to tender our united services 
to our rulers, and to co-operate with our fellow- 
citizens for maintaining tranquillity and order m 
the city ’ The Armenians, wherever settled, are 
a peaceful people, loving trade better than fighting 
their adhesion to the government was certain. 

The French inhabitants in like manner held a 
meeting, and sent up an address to the governor- 
general by the hands of Consul Angelucci. They 
said. ‘Viewing the dangers that, from one moment 
to another, may menace life and property at 
Calcutta, all the Fiench resident in the city unite 
with one accord, and place themselves at the 
disposal of your excellency in case of need; 
beseeching that their services may be accepted for 
the common good, and as a proof of their loyalty 
and attachment towards her Majesty, the Queen of 
England.* 

It IS more interesting, however, in reference to 
such a time and such a place, to know m what 
way the influential native inhabitants comported 
themselves on the occasion The meetings held, 
resolutions passed, and addresses presented, were 
remarkable for their earnestness, real or apparent 
Although Viscount Canning gladly and promptly 
acknowledged them as valuable testimomals, yet 
the subsequent lying and treachery in many 
quarters were such that it is impossible to decide 
how much or how little sincerity was involved 
in declarations of loyalty There was a body of 
Hindoo gentlemen at C^cutta, called the Bntish 
Indian Association The committee of the Asso- 
ciation held a mcchng on the 22d of May, %nd 
the secretary, Issur Chunder Singh, forwarded 
an address from the committee to the govern- 
ment. The address asseverated that the atrocities 
at Meerut and Delhi had been heard of with 
great concern ; that the committee viewed with 
disgust and horror the excesses of the soldiery at 
those stations ; and that such excesses would not 
meet with countenance or support from the bulk 
of ihe civil population, or from any reputable or 
influential classes among them. The committee 


recorded ‘ their conviction of the utter groundless- 
ness of the reports which have led a hitherto 
faithful body of the soldiers of the state to the 
commission of the gravest enmes of which mihtary 
men or civil subjects can be guilty; and the 
committee deem it incumbent on them on the 
present occasion to express their deep abhorrence 
of the practices and purposes of those who have 
spread those false and mischievous reports ’ 
Finally, they expressed their behef that the 
loyalty of the Hindoos, and their confidence in 
the power and good intentions of the government, 
would be unimpaired by ‘the detestable efforts 
which have been made to alienate the minds of 
the sepoys and the people of the country from 
their duty and allegiance to the beneficent rule 
under which they are placed * 

Three days later, a meeting was held of Hindoo 
persons of influence generally, at Calcutta, without 
reference to the British Indian Association ; and 
the chairman of this meeting, Bahadoor Radha- 
kant Rajah, was commissioned to forward a copy 
of resolutions to the governor-general. These 
resolutions were similar in character to those 
passed by the Association; but two others were 
added of very decided character ‘ That this meet- 
ing IS of opinion that, should occasion require, it 
would be the duty of the native portion of her 
Majesty’s subjects to render the government every 
aid m their power for the preservation of civil 
order and tranquillity , and that, with a view to 
give an extensive circulation to the proceedings of 
this meeting, translations of the same into the 
vernacular dialects of the country shall be printed 
and distributed amongst the native population ’ 
Another Hindoo manifestation was remarkable 
for the mode in which the intentions of the 
persons concerned were proposed to be carried out. 
A meeting was held on the 23d, of ‘ some young 
men, at the premises of Baboo Gooroo Chum Dey, 
Bhowanipore, Chuckerbaria, m the suburbs of 
Calcutta: to consider the best means of keeping 
the peace in the said suburban town at this crisis 
of panic caused by some mutinous regiments.’ 
These ‘ young men,’ who appointed Baboo Gooroo 
Chum Dey and Essan Chunder Mulhek as 
secretary and assistant-secretary, threw into their 
deliberations an abundance of youthful enthusiasm 
not to be found m the lesolutions of their seniors. 
Their plan — not expressed in, or translated into, 
very good English — was ‘That some of the 
members will alternately take round at every 
night, with the view of catching or detecting 
any wrong-doer that may be found in the work 
of abetting some such malicious tales or rumours, 
as the town will be looted and plundered by the 
sepoys on some certain day, and its inhabitants 
be cut to pieces, and will, by every means in 
their power, impress on the minds of timid and 
credulous people the idea of the mightiness of 
the power of the British government to repel 
aggression of any foreign enemy, however power- 
ful and indomitable, or put down any internal 
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disturbance and disorder.’ They announced their 
success in obtaining many ^strong and brave men’ 
to aid them in this 'w^ork. 

The Mohammedans of Calcutta were a little 
behmd the rest of the inhabitants in time, but not 
in expressed sentiment, concerning the position 
of public affairs. On the 27th, many of the 
leading men of that religion held a meeting ; one 
was a deputy-magistrate ; two were pleaders in 
the sudder or native courts of law ; others were 
moulvies, moonshees, hadjis, agas, &c . ; and 
all signed their names in full — such as Hadji 
Mahomed Hashim Ishphahanee, and Aga Mahomed 
Hassan Kooza Kenanee Nothing could be more 
positive than some of the assertions contained in 
the resolutions passed by this meeting ‘We 
subjects are well aware that the members of the 
British government, from the commencement of 
their dominion in Hmdostan, have repeatedly 
declared and made known their determination 
not to interfere with the rehgion or religious 
observances of any of their subjects, and we 
repose entire faith in this declaration, and assert, 
that up to the present time, a space of nearly one 
hundred years, our religion has never been inter- 
fered with A number of us having left our 
homes, have found a dwelling and asylum under 
this government, where we live in peace and 
safety, protected by the equity and fostering care 
of the British government, and suffering no kind 
of injury or loss As we have ever lived in safety 
and comfort under the British rule, and have 
never been molested or interfered with in religious 
matters , we therefore, with the utmost eagerness 
and sincerity, hereby determine, that in case of 
necessity "we will serve the government to the 
utmost of our abilities and means’ In true 
oriental form the resolutions ended, in allusion to 
the governor-general, ‘May his prosperity increase ’ ’ 

What cotdd Viscount Canning say to all this ? 
How could he, in that early stage of the com- 
motions, but believe m the sincerity of these 
men and, believing, to thank them for their 
expression of loyalty and support? His official 
reply, in each case, conveyed in pointed terms 
his conviction that the disaffection among the 
sepoys was only local and temporary. He could 
not at that time foresee how severely this 
conviction would be put to the test 

The hostility to the governor-general, manifested 
at a later date by some of the English inhabitants 
of Calcutta, will be noticed in its due place. 

Leaving Calcutta, the reader is invited to direct 
his attention to towns and districts north and 
northwest, following the course of the Hoogly and 
the Ganges, up to the busy scenes of mutiny and 
warfare. The whole district from Calcutta to 
Benares by land is singularly devoid of interest 
The railway is open through Burdwan to Ranee- 
gunge; but thence to the great Hindoo capital 
there is scarcely a towm or village worthy of note, 
scarcely one m which the mutineers disturbed the 
peaceM occupations of the inhabitants. 


Three mihtaiy stations on the Ho<^y — Dumdum, 
Barrackpore, and Berhampore — all concerned, as 
we have seen, in the cartridge disturbances — 
remained quiet during the month of May, after 
the disbandments One inquiry connect^ with 
those occurrences, not yet adverted to, must here 
be noticed. The conduct of Colonel S. G. Wheler, 
commanding the 34th regiment B. N. I ,* occupied 
much attention on the part of the Calcutta govern- 
ment, during and after the proceedings relating 
to the disbanding of the seven companies of that 
regiment at Barrackpore. Rumours reached the 
government that the colonel had used language 
towards his men, indicating his expectation that 
they would be converted to Christianity, and that 
he had addressed them on rehgious subjects gener- 
ally. In the usual epistolary formahsm of routine, 
the secretary to the government was requested to 
request Major-general Hearsey to request Bngadier 
Grant to request Colonel Wheler to furnish some 
reply to those rumours. The substance of the 
colonel’s reply was contained in these words 
‘During the last twenty years and upwards, I 
have been in the habit of speaking to the natives 
of all classes, sepoys and others, making no dis- 
tinction, since there is no respect of persons with 
God, on the subject of our religion, m the high- 
ways, cities, bazaars, and villages — not in the lines 
and regimental bazaars I have done this from 
a conviction that every converted Christian is 
expected, or i atlier commanded, by the Scriptures 
to make known the glad tidings of salvation to his 
lost fellow-creatures our Saviour having offered 
himself as a sacrifice for the sins of the wffiole 
world, by which alone salvation can be secured ’ 
He quoted from the Epistle to the Romans to 
piove that a Christian must necessarily be a better 
subject to any state than a non-Chnstian. He 
declared, however, that he had not given the 
sepoys cause for believing that any proselyting 
violence would be used against their own religion. 
Viscount Canning, passing over in silence the 
Scriptural phraseology used by Colonel Wheler, 
wished to ascertain whether the colonel’s religious 
conversations had been held with the men of the 
34th regiment as well as with other natives* 
seeing that the critical subject at that particular 
time was the dogged suspicion of the sepoys of 
that regiment on matters affecting their faith. 
In a second letter. Colonel Wheler adopted a still 
more decidedly evangelical tone. He stated that 
it was his custom to address all natives, whether 
sej-ioys or not, on religious matters ‘ I have told 
them plainly that they are aU lost and ruined 
sinners both by nature and by practice, like 
myself; that we can do nothing to save ourselves 
in the way of justifying ourselves in the sight of 
God Our hearts being sinful, all our works must 
consequently be sinful in His sight ; and therefore 
there can be no Ovation by works, on which 

* The initials N. I , B N I , M N I., &c , are frequently used 
m official documents as abbreviations of * Native InlSaii^/' Bengal 
Native infantry,’ * Madras Native Infantry/ &c 
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are all resting and depending.’ This homily, 
singular as forming part of a military reply to 
a mihtary question^ was carried to a considerable 
length. On matters of plain fact, Colonel Wheler 
sta^ that it was most certain that he had endea- 
voured by argument and exhortation to convert 
sepoys as well as others to Christianity, that he 
was in the habit of enforcing by the only standard 
which he could admit to be valid, objections 
concermng ‘ the efficacy of their own works of 
washing in the Ganges, proceeding on pilgrimage, 
worshipping all kinds of creatures instead of the 
Creator, and other methods of man’s invention.’ 
Finally, he announced his determination to adhere 
to the same policy, even if his worldly position 
were injured thereby taking shame to himself for 
his past lukewarmness as a soldier of Christ. 

The ^hole of the members of the Supreme 
Court at Calcutta at once decided that an officer, 
holding Colonel Wheler’s views of duty, ought 
not to remain in command of a native regiment, 
especially at such a critical penod The question 
was not, whether that officer was a good Christian, 
anxious to communicate to others what he himself 
fervently believed, but whether the black gown 
was not more suitable to him than the red coat, 
in such a country and at such a time. 

The native troops at Barrackpore and Chitta- 
gong, after the disbandment of the mutinous 
corps, made professions of loyalty and fidehty to 
the government, concermng the sincerity of which 
it IS now exceedingly difficult to judge One 
theory is, that the men were designing hypocrites 
from the first; but the frequent examples of 
wavering and irresolution, afforded during the 
progress of the mutiny, seem to shew rather that 
the sepoys were affected by the strength of the 
temptation and example at each particular time 
and place Be this as it may, some of the petitions 
and addresses deserve notice Towards the close 
of May a petition, written in the Persian character 
(much used in India), was prepared by the 
native officers of the 70th regiment B If I, 
stationed at Barrackpore, and presented to their 
commander. Colonel Kennedy. In the names 
of themselves and the sepoys they said ‘ It is 
reported that European troops are going up to 
Delhi and other places, to coerce the mutmous 
and rebellious there; and we wish to be sent 
with them also In consequence of the miscon- 
duct of these traitors and scoundrels, confidence 
m us is weakened, although we are devoted to 
government , and we therefore trust that we 
may be sent wherever the European troops go; 
when, having joined them, we wiU, by bravery 
even greater than ^eirs, regain our good name 
and trostworthmess. You wiU then know what 
really good sepoys are,’ Colonel Kennedy, in a 
letter to Major-general Hearsey, ex|u^ed his 
full behef that the men were sincere m their 
protestations; and added, that hitherto he had 
^ways been satisfied with the regiment. So 
important did this manifestation appear to 


Viscount Canning, that he went to Barrackpore in 
order to thank the men m person. He appeared 
before them on parade, on the 27th, and said, 
among other things. 'Men of the 70th, I will 
answer your petition. You have asked to be 
sent to confront the mutmeers of Delhi. You 
shall go In a few days, as soon as the arrange- 
ments can be made for your progress, you shall 
proceed to the northwest.’ He expressed his 
conviction that they would keep their promise to 
vie with the Europeans in fidehty and bravery, 
and added. 'You have another duty to perform. 
You are going where you will find men, your 
brothers in arms, who have been deluded into 
the suspicion against which ^ou have kept firm, 
that the government has designs against their 
rehgion or their caste. Say to them that you at 
least do not credit this; that you know it to he 
untrue ; that for a hundred years the British 
government has carefiilly respected the feelings 
of its Indian subjects in matters of caste and 
rehgion.’ 

Arrangements were immediately made for 
sending this faithful, or apparently faithful, 
regiment to districts where it might render useful 
service. As there was an insufficient supply of 
steamers available, the government resolved to 
send the regiment the whole distance from Barrack- 
pore to AUahahad by country boats on the Ganges 
— an excessively protracted voyage of eight hun- 
dred miles, as the reader is already aware When 
the men were about to start, they expressed to 
Colonel Kennedy a wish that the new Enfield 
rifle should be served out to them. They declared 
themselves entirely satisfied with the explanations 
concerning the cartridges, and they added, m a 
written petition to which the names of twelve 
suhadars and jemadars were appended : ' We have 
thought over the subject ; and as we are now going 
up the country, we beg that the new rifles, about 
which there has been so much said m the army 
and all over the country, may be served out to us 
By using them in its service, we hope to prove 
beyond a doubt our fidehty to government , and 
we will explain to all we meet that there is nothing 
objectionable in them otherwise, why should we 
have taken them 1 Are we not as careful of our 
caste and rehgion as any of them ? ’ All the native 
officers of this regiment, so far as can he judged 
from the names appended to the petition, were 
Hindoos. When the 70th started to the northwest, 
every effort was made by the government to set 
the unhappy cartridge troubles wholly at rest, 
and to enlist the services of the sepoys of that 
regiment m diffusing among their compatnots a 
knowledge of the real facts. Orders, instructions, 
memoranda, circulars were brought into requisition 
to explain — ^that the new rifle fired nine hundred 
yards, against the two hundred yards’ range of the 
old musket , that it was lighter than the musket ; 
that its great range and its hghtness camsed it to 
be mtroduced into the Anglo-Indian army ; that 
the new rifle-bullets, requiring machinaiy for 
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ing the 63d at Berhampore, received a petition 


their xnanufactare^ were sent out from England in 
a finished state, that a few cartndges for those 
bullets were in the first instance sent out ready 
prepared with a lubricant, but that the Indian 
goyernment resolved not to issue them to the 
native troops, in deference to their religious 
scruples ; that the cartridge-paper had long been, 
and would continue to be, made at Serampore, 
without any admixture of grease ; that every 
native regiment would be allowed to lubricate its 
cartridges with any suitable substance preferred 
by the men , and that the practice of biting off the 
ends of the cartridges might be wholly dispensed 
with. In short, everything that could be done, 
was done, to remove a suspicion unsound in its 
ongin, and pernicious in its continuance 
Another regiment, the 34th B. N. I., adopted 
nearly the same course as the 70th. The larger 
portion of this regiment, it will be remem- 
bered, was at Barrackpore at the time of the 
cartridge troubles; but the rest was at Chitta- 
gong. The sepoys in this last-named detachment 
came forward with a very pointed declaration 
of their loyalty. Captain Dewaal, in command 
of that detachment, assembled his men one day 
towards the end of April, and told them how 
shamefully their companions had acted at Barrack- 
pore, and how much disgrace had thereby been 
brought upon the regiment. Two days afterwards, 
an address or petition was presented to him, signed 
by the subadars and havildars in the names of all ; 
in which regret was expressed for the conduct of 
the mutineers at Barrackpore ‘ By a careful per- 
formance,* the petitioners said, ‘ of our duties, we 
have gained a reputation for fidelity to government. 
These men have deprived us of it We well know 
that the government will not interfere with our 
religion We hope that the government will con- 
sider us as faithful as ever , and we pray that this 
petition may be sent to the governor-general, in 
order that his lordship may know the state of our 
feelings.’ Three or four weeks later, when this 
remnant of the regiment had been removed to 
Barrackpore, the men made another profession of 
their loyalty In a petition to their commander, 
they said* 'Some evil-disposed men of the regi- 
ment have deprived us of the reputation for 
loyalty which we have ever held. They have 
received the fruits of their misconduct by being 
disbanded. We that remain are wilhng to serve 
against the mutineers at Delhi, and are anxious to 
recover our lost name We pray that the govern- 
ment will ever regard us as faithful soldiers ’ 

Two further examples of a similar kind were 
presented, one by the 43d and another by 
the 63d regiments B. N. I. About the end of 
May, the commandant of the first of these two 
regiments at Barrackpore, received a petition 
signed by the native commissioned officers, pray- 
ing that the regiment might be allowed to proceed 
against Ihe mutmeers at Delhi— a wish that had 
been previously expressed to him on parade. 
Nearly at the same time Daptam Pester, command'* 


signed by the whole of the native ofilcers on 
parade, intended to be forwarded to the governor- 
general ; and, this petition being afterwards read 
in the native language to the whole regiment, the 
sepoys unammously expressed their concarrence 
in the sentiments it conveyed. The petitioners 
said* 'We have this day heard on parade the order 
issued by your lordship consequent on the petition 
forwarded by the native officers and sepoys of the 
70th regiment of native infantry On hearing the 
same, we were greatly rejoiced ; for, in truth, all 
the men of that regiment have behaved as becomes 
loyal and faithful soldiers, and your lordship has 
in every way been pleased with them. Now do 
we also all petition that we may be numbered 
among the good and trustworthy soldiers of the 
state, as we have always been , and we are pre- 
pared and ready, with heart and hand, to go 
wherever, and against whomsoever you may 
please to send us, should it even be against our 
own kinsmen ’ 

The governor-general could do no other than 
receive these demonstrations Whether he acceded 
to the request for permission to ‘march against 
the mutineers,’ depended necessarily on the mib- 
tary arrangements of the time ; whether he 
fully believed the protestations, may perhaps be 
doubted, although no disbelief was expressed 

Happily for Bengal, it was affected by few of the 
disturbances that agitated the more western pro- 
vinces Consulting a map, we shall see that the 
banks of the Hoogly and the Lower Ganges are 
thickly studded with towns ; and it may here at once 
be stated, that the peaceful industry of these towns 
was very little interrupted during the month of 
May. Tracing upvrards from Calcutta, we meet 
with Dumdum, Barrackpore, and Serampore, the 
first two of which experienced a lull after the 
storm Serampore was once the Alsatia of Cal- 
cutta, a place of refuge for schemers, insolvent 
debtors, and reckless adventurers, but the Com- 
pany bought it from the Danish government, to 
which it had belonged, and the Baptist mission- 
aries helped to civilise it , it is now a clean cheerful 
town, with a large paper-manufactory Higher 
up is the once flourishing but now decayed town 
of Chandemagore, one of the few places m India 
still belonging to the French Near this is 
Chmsura, held by the Dutch until 1825, but now a 
flounshmg settlement belonging to the Company, 
provided with an extensive military dep6t for 
Europeans, with a magnificent hospital and bar- 
racks. Then we come to Hoogly, a town beanng 
the same name as the river on whose banks it 
stands a busy place, with many civil and educa- 
tional estabhshments Further north is Plassy, the 
place near which Clive fought the great battle 
that virtually gave India to the British. Bey^d 
this is Berhampore, which, veiy refractory in 
March and April, had become tractable and obe- 
dient m May. Next we meet with Moorshedabad 
and its suburb Cossimbazar. Once the capital ei 
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Bengal when a Mohammedan dominion^ Moor- 
shedahad contained a splendid palace belonging to 
the nawab ; but though no longer possessed of this 
kind of greatness, the city is commercially very 
important, as standing on the great highway, or 
rather water-way, from Calcutta to the northwest. 
All the places above named are situated either on 
the Hoogly or on the Bhagi’uttee, those two rivers 
combining to form the most convenient outlet from 
the Ganges to the sea. 

The Ganges itself, too—the majestic, far-famed, 
sacred Ganges — was little disturbed by commotions 
m May throughout the lower part of its course. 
Rajmaha], Bhagulpore, Curnickpore, Monghir, 
Behar, Futwah, Patna, Hajeepoor, Dinapoor, 
Chupra, Arrali, Bishunpore, Buxar, Ghazeepoie — 
ail lie on or near the Ganges between the Hoogly 
and Benares. Some of these places are centres of 
commerce for the opium-trade, some are busy 
with the trading in rice grown m neighbouring 
districts, others are shipping-places for com and 
other agricultural produce , while all regard the 
Ganges as an invaluable channel, affording inter- 
course with the rich districts of the west, and with 
the great focus of authority and trade at Calcutta 
Such of these towns as were involved m trouble m 
later months of the year, will be noticed in the 
proper chapters , of the others, this narrative is 
not called upon to treat One fact, however, may 
be mentioned in connection with Dinapoor So 
early in the year as the middle of February, the 
Calcutta authorities wrote to the commander at 
that town, apprising him that a messenger was 
known to have been sent to the native legiment at 
Dinapoor, from some men of the 2d Bengal grena- 
dieis, inciting them to mutiny Major-general 
Lloyd promised to look out sharply for the mes- 
senger, but candidly expressed a doubt whether 
the astute native would suffer himself to be 
caught 

Benares may conveniently be described at once, 
for, whether disturbed or not by mutineers, it 
is so remarkably situated as to lie m the line of 
route of all commerce, all aggression, all military 
movement, between Calcutta and the uppei 
provinces, whether by road, by rail, or by water 
Bearded in this light, its possession and security 
are, and were in an especial degree during the 
mutiny, objects of the highest importance This 
renowned city stands on the left bank of the 
Ganges, about four hundred and twenty miles 
road from Calcutta, and seventy-four from 
Allahabad. The magnificent river, half a mile 
wide in the rainy season, forms a kind of semi- 
circular bay in front of the city, which has thus 
three miles of iiver-frontage. Among the chief 
characteristics of Benares are the ghats or flights 
of fine broad freestone steps, giving access to the 
river; mostly very solid in construction, and in 
some cases highly decorated. So numerous are 
they, that they extend almost in a continuous 
line along the river’s banks, interrupted here and 
there by temples. ^ Upon these ghats,’ says a lively 


traveller, ^are passed the busiest and happiest 
hours of eveiy Hindoo’s day: bathing, dressing, 
praying, preaching, lounging, gossiping, or sleep- 
ing, there will be found. Escaping from the dirty, | 
unwholesome, and confined streets, it is a luxury 
for him to sit upon the open steps and taste the 
fresh air of the river ; so that on the ghats are 
concentrated the pastimes of the idler, the duties 
of the devout, and much of the necessary inter- 
course of business ’ Artists in India have delighted 
to portray the beauty and animation of this 
scene ; but they cannot, if they would, reveal the 
hideous accompaniments — ^the fakeers and ascetics 
of revolting appearance, ^offering every conceiv- 
able deformity Avhich chalk, cow-dung, disease, 
matted locks, distorted limbs, and repulsive 
attitudes of penance, can shew ’ 

Benares, beyond any other place in India, 
perhaps, is studded with religious structures. 
Thirty years ago the Moslem mosques were more 
than three hundred in number, while the Hindoo 
temples exceeded a thousand The pinnacles of 
the Hindoo pagodas combine to give a very 
picturesque appearance to the city, viewed from 
a distance. Laige as the number is, the Benares 
temples, as has been sarcastically observed, are 
not too many, for religion is ‘ the staple article of 
commerce, through which the holy city flourishes 
and is enriched’ The Mohammedan mosques, 
moistly situated m the northeast quarter of the 
city, are generally elegant little edifices crowned 
by small slender minarets, each standing in a 
garden planted with tamaiinds Most of them 
have been constructed on the sites, and with the 
materials, of demolished Hindoo temples By 
far the giandest is the great mosque of Aurung- 
zebe, built by that emperor on the site of a 
temple of Vishnu, which he destroyed to sig- 
nalise the triumph of Islamism over Brahmimsm 
It rises from the platform above the Madhoray 
Ghat. The mmais or minarets, admired for their 
simplicity and boldness, taper from eight feet 
in diameter at the bottom to seven at the top; 
and though so slender, they are earned up to 
a height of a hundred and fifty feet, and have 
each an interior staircase from bottom to top. 
The streets of Benares have the usual oriental 
character of narrowness, crookedness, and dirti- 
ness, they are mere alleys, indeed, that will 
admit no wheel-carnages ; nor can beasts of 
burden pass without sorely disturbing pedestrians 
The houses are more lofty than in most Indian 
cities, generally from three to six stories high ; 
and as the upper stones usually project beyond the 
lower, the narrow street is almost closed in above 
nay, m some cases, the inmates of one house can 
walk over to the opposite tenement through the 
upper windows. The houses are, in the better 
streets, built of stone, small-windowed and gaily 
painted. Durmg the hot season the citizens are 
much accustomed to sleep in screened enclosures 
on the roof, open to the sky above, and to the 
night-breezes around. There are somewhat under 
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two hundred thousand inhabitants, who live in 
about thirty thousand houses. 

Benares is a religious, not a military city. The 
district around was at a very remote period the 
seat of an independent Hindoo state, founded, 
according to native tradition, twelve hundred 
years before the Christian era It subsequently 
formed part of the dominions of the Rajpoot 
sovereigns Then began the Mussulman rule, 
and Benares became a dependent province under 


the Moguls. The nawab>viziers of Dude, when 
the Mogul power was decliding, seized Blares; 
and during some of the pohtical juggleiy of the 
year 1775, the territory was transferred to the 
East India Company, by whom it has ever since 
been held But under whatever dynasty it has 
been placed, Benares has from remote ages been 
known as the sacred city of the Hindoos, where 
all that IS lemarkable, all that is abominable, in 
Brahmmism, flourishes. It has been described 
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as the Jerusalem of Hindostan — swarming with 
religious teachers, devotees, mendicants, and sacred 
bulls To wash in the Ganges in front of Benares, 
to die in that city, are precious privileges 
to the Hmdoo Some writers have given the 
inhabitants a bad character m what concerns 
loyalty to their present British rulers. ‘ Benares 
is one of the most unsafe and rebelhous cities 
in Hindostan. It once successfully opposed a 
house-tax imposed on the people by the British 
government. There was also recently a strong 
commotion when the magistrate attempted to 
equahse the weights and measures. To shew the 
hostihty of the Hindoos of Benares to the English, 
it may be mentioned that when we lay before 
Bhurtpore in 1826, no less than thirty thousand 
sabres were sharpened at the cutlers’ in expecta- 
tion of our repulse.’ If this statement be well 


founded, it does indeed denote a perilous state of 
feehng at the time in question 
Benares, we have said, is not a military city ; 
but so important a place could not safely be left 
unguarded Accordingly a British cantonment 
has been built at Secrole, two or three miles to the 
northwest. Secrole contains not only the barra<^ 
and huts for soldiers, but various civil establish- 
ments, and the residences of most of the British 
population of Benares. The cantonment consists 
of the usual buildings belonging to the head- 
quarters of a military division of the CompanyH 
army, and capable of accommodating thi^ or 
four regiments, it lies on both sides of a small 
stream called the Bumah Nuddee, cxmaeA by 
the great road from Benares to Allahabad. 
the side of the cantonment fwrGmt the 

city are the bungalows of the various c#^ft}s 
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and Ean>pean residents : substantially built^ well 
dtted and appointed, and surronnded by pleasant 
gardens. There are, among the public buildings, 
a Christian church and chapel, a court of justice, 
the treasury, the jail, and a mint— the last named 
never yet appropriated to its destined purpose. 
jSecrole is thus, in effect, the British portion of 
Benares. 

Another mihtaiy station, subordinate to Benares, 
Chunar or Ghunargur, is about sixteen miles 
distant , indeed, being nearly midway between 
Benares and Mirzapore, it may be an auxiliary to 
either in time of need Chunar is a town of about 
twelve thousand inhabitants, standing on a plateau 
or elevated cliff close to the Ganges. It was 
regarded as a stronghold more than three cen- 
turies ago ; and, like many other places in the 
neighbourhood, belonged to the great Mogul , from 
whom, in lapse of time, it was wrested by the 
ambitious nawab- viziers of Oudu i until at length 
it fell into the hands of the Bntish. It was for 
some years the Company*s principal artillery 
depot for the Northwestern Provinces The for- 
tified portion of the town, on the heights, is 
surrounded by a rampart a little over a mile in 
circuit, and from ten to twenty feet high, guarded 
by towers, aud m its turn completely commanding 
the river and its hanks The space enclosed by 
this wall or rampart, however, has very little of 
a military aspect ; part is open grass-land ; part 
occupied by bungalows aijd gardens of Europeans , 
part by the governor’s house, the hospital, and 
the state prison ; and part by the ancient Hindoo 
palace, a massy vaulted edifice presenting little of 
its original splendour. An article of Hindoo faith 
IS recorded in connection with a slab of black 
marble m a small square court of this palace ; to 
the effect that ‘the Almighty is seated personally^ 
though invisibly, on this stone, for nme Wrs each 
day, removing during the other three hours to 
Benares / so that the fort, in sepoy belief, can only 
be taken between the hours of six and nine in the 
morning Considered in a military sense, the fort 
is by no means strong , nevertheless the steepness 
of the ascent would render storming difficult ; and 
to mcrease this difficulty, the garrison was wont m 
former times to keep a number of large rudely 
made stone-cylinders at hand, to roll down upon 
a besieging force. The citadel or stronghold is in the 
northeastern part of the enclosure ; it is mounted 
with several cannon, and has a bomb-proof 
magazine. The native town, consisting principally 
oi two-«toried stone-houses, is spread over a slope 
lying eastward of the fortifications. The English 
dwoUmgs, and the station for invalid soldiers, are 
lower down the slope. 

* As soon as the Revolt b^an, the safety of 
Benares became an object of much solicitude to 
the governor-general at Calcutta, to Bir Heniy 
Lawrence at Lucknow, and mdeed to all the 
Gompany’s servants : seemg that the maintenance 
isf free communication would greatly depend on 
feacefiil condition of that city. We have seen 


that telegrams passed almost daily between Benares 
and the other chief cities in May ; intended partly 
to facilitate the transport of reinforcements to 
the northwest, and in part also to insure the 
tranquillity of Benares itself About the middle 
of the month the military commandant had to 
announce that there had been some excitement 
in the 37th native infantry ; that a Sikh 
regiment had been sent on to Mirzapore and 
Allahabad ; that the 13fch irregular cavalry were 
at Sultanpore , and that his position was rather 
weak. On the 18th he telegraphed for aid 
stating that ‘if one hundred European infantry 
could be spared for duty here, it would restore 
confidence, and make Benares more secure, so as 
to maintain communication with the northwest’ 
General Lloyd was asked whether he could spare 
that much- coveted reinforcement — a hundred 
Europeans — from Dinapoor. About the same 
time the commandant was directed to defend 
Chunar fort with European invalids and veterans, 
and to keep the native infantry regiment at hand 
in Benares. Mr Tucker, civil commissioner, 
writing to the government on the same day, spoke 
of -the ‘bold policy’ which had been adopted 
when the 37th shewed disaffection; the Euro- 
peans remaining in their houses, and acting so 
as neither ia exhibit nor inspire distrust — instead 
of attempting to escape. On the 19th, arrange- 
ments were completed for sending a company of 
her Majesty’s 84th* from Dumdum to Benares, in 
five separate parties of twenty-one each, in transit- 
carnages. By the 19th, the irregular cavalry had 
been brought: in from Sultanpore, and eveiy 
precaution taken to guard against a surprise — 
insomuch that the Europeans at neighbouring 
stations were looking to Benare* m » sort of stay 
and support. Mope than once allusion was made, 
by the civil commissioner at that city, to the 
tactics of serenity, as a medium between seventy 
and fright. One of tho telegrams told that 
^ Brigadier Ponsonby carries out Colonel Gordon’s 
quiet policy of shewing no fear or distrust , not a 
muscle IS moved ’ Until towards the close of the 
month, Benares was included m the military 
command of which Dinapoor was the centre ; but 
as the distance between the two towns is a 
hundred and fifty miles. Brigadier Ponsonby 
received penfi^sion to act for himself, irre- 
spective of control from General Lloyd. 

The 31st of May found Benares and its neigh- 
bourhood at peace. How close at hand were days 
of violence and bloodshed— a future chapter will 
shew. 

We have now left Bengal, both in its original 
and m the Company’s acceptation of that term, 
and have arrived within the territories grouped 
together as the Northwest Provinces. From 
Benares and Ghunargur, as a glance at the map 
will shew, the course of the Ganges, of the great 
trunk-road, and of the railway in process of con- 
struction, brings us to Mirzapore— a town not 
actually thrown into rebelhon during the monih 
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of May, but placed between two foci of infiam* 
mable materials, Benares and Allahabad, and 
liable at any time to be inflamed by them. Mirza> 
pore IS on ^e right bank of the Ganges, which is 
half a mile wide at this spot, and is crossed by a 
ferry in the absence of a bridge It is a great 
commercial city, with about eighty thousand 
inhabitants; the emponum of the cotton trade 
of Bundelcund and the adjacent provinces; not 
rich in Mohammedan or Hindoo antiquities or 
splendour, associated with few military events, 
but wealthy on account of its industry. The 
Company’s military cantonment, as in so many 
other parts of India, is two or three miles out 
of the town ; indeed, this is a fact that must be 
borne m miiid throughout, as a necessary con- 
dition to the understanding of events connected 
with the Revolt 

Approaching now the Jumna regions, the plot 
thickens and the characters increase in number. 
We come to that rich country, the Doab, watered 
on the one side by the Ganges and on the other 
by the Jumna, with Oude and Rohilcund on the 
north, Bundelcund and Scindiah’s temtory on the 
south. We And a considerable number of l^rge 
and important towns — Lucknow, Fyzabad, Bareilly, 
Allahabad, Futtehpoor, Cawnpore, Furruckabad, 
Gwalior, Bhurtpore, Agra, Befiii, Meerut — ^in the 
immediate vicinity of one or other of these two 
rivers The Company’s mihtaiy’ stations are far 
more thickly posted in that region than m any 
other part of India — b , source of weakness in the 
midst of apparent strength; for as the native 
troops were predominant m aU these places, 
their numbers became a manifest evil as soon 
as a mutinous spirit appeared among the men. 

This chapter being mainly intended, as already 
explained, to shew how remarkably the materials 
for explosion were accumulating during the month 
of May, to burst forth with frightful violence in 
June, we shall glance rapidly and touch lightly 
here on many of the towns situated westward of l 
Mirzapore, in order to place the reader in a I 
position to understand what will follow — ^treating ! 
of sudden outrages and strange escapes in some 
few cases, and in others of a deceitful calm before 
a storm. 

Allahabad, m a military sense, is a more im- 
portant post than any between it and Calcutta 
indeed, there are few to equal it throughout India 
This IS due. principally to the fact that it lies at 
the junction of the two great rivers Ganges and 
Jumna, the northern side being washed by the 
one, the southern by the other. It occupies the 
most eastern, or rather southeastern point of the 
rich’ and fertile Doab ; it hes in the direct water- 
route from Calcutta to both of the upper rivers ; it 
IS a mam station on the great trunk-road from 
Calcutta to the Punjaub, and on the East India 
Railway now in course of construction; and a 
bndge will carry that railway across the Jumna 
close to it. No wonder, therefore, if the eyes of 
all were directed anxiously towards Allahabad 


during the mutinies and consequent atrugglea. 
fort and arsenal are among the largest and fluert 
in India. The fort rises direct from the point of 
confluence of the two nvers, and is on that aide 
nearly impregnabla It is a mile and a half In 
circuit, five-sided, stone built, and bastioned. Two 
of the sides, near the water, are old, and weak 41 
against a European force ; the other three are 
modem, and, with their bastions and ravehns, com- 
mand the city and the country beyond. Bishop 
Heher remarked that Allahabad fort had lost in 
grandeur what it had gamed in strength the lofty 
towers having been pruned down into bastions and 
cavahers, and its high stone ramparts obscured by 
turf parapets and a sloping external glacis The 
principal gate of the fort, surmounted by a dome 
with a wide hall beneath, and surrounded by 
arcades and galleries, forms a very majestic orna- 
ment The arsenal, situated within the fort, is 
one of great magnitude, containing (before the 
Revolt) arms for thirty thousand men, an immense 
park of artillery, and the largest powder-magazine 
m Upper India. Altogether, it is a place of great 
strength, probably impregnable to natives, and 
fitted to hear a prolonged and formidable si^e. 
In a part of the fort overlooking the Jumna is an 
ancient and spacious palace, formerly fitted up as 
residences for the superior European officers, but 
latterly used for state prisoners. From a balcony 
perched near the summit of a tower on which the 
windows of one of the chambers open, a scene is 
presented, of which European travellers in India 
speak with much admiration. The spectator looks 
down upon a grove of mango-trees, flanking a fine 
esplanade, and peopled with innumeraWe nng- 
necked paroquets. Above, on pe4ioteiit, pinning 
and turret, others of the feathered tribe build thw 
nests and plume their wings. Along the 
wooded shores on the north or Allahabad aide of 
the Jumna, buildings of various degrees of interest 
are seen interspersed with the small islands which 
speckle the river , while the opposite or Bundel- 
cund shore forms a noble background to the 
picture In the days before the Revolt, the Euro- 
pean troops of the garrison were accommodated in 
well-constructed barracks within the fort; while 
the mihtary cantonment for the native troops lay 
northwest of it 

The city of Allahabad, westward of the fort, and 
on the Jumna shore, is scarcely worthy of its 
magnificent situation. It contains seventy thou- 
sand inhabitants ; hut its streets and houses are 
poor ; nor do the mosques and temples equal 
those in many other parts of Hindostan, though 
the gardens and tomb of Sultan Ehosroo and 
serai are almost unequalled in India. There |g a 
pai’ticular spot, outside the fort, where the actual 
confluence of the two great nvers is cons^ered to 
take place ; and this presents the hvehest scene in 
the whole city. One traveller tells of the great 
numbers of pilgrims of both sexes, auieus to 
bathe m the purifying waters; and ^ devotes 
who, causing earthen vessels to he teteed rate 
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iiieir waists or to their feet, proceed in a boat to 
the middle of the stream, and precipitate them- 
sdyes into the water— supposing that by this self- 
immolation they secure eternal bhss. Another 
states that when a pilgrim arrives here — Benares, 
Gyayah, and Allahabad being frequently included 
in the same pilgrimage — ^he sits down on the brink 
of the river, and causes his head and body to be 
so shaved that each hair may fall into the water 
— for the sacred writings promise the pilgrim a 


million years’ residence in heaven for every hair 
thus deposited — and that, after shaving and bath- 
ing, he performs the obsequies of his deceased 
ancestors. The Brahmins are the money-makers 
at these spots; each has his Lttle platform, 
standing in the water, where he assists in the 
operations by which the pilgrim is supposed to 
become holy. Skinner describes the whole scene 
as a kind of religious fair 
When the events at Meerut and Delhi became 
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known at Allahabad, the native troops shewed 
much excitement. One of them, the 6th Bengal 
infantiy, drew down encomiums for fidelitj", in 
offering to march and fight against the insurgents ; 
whether all the officers believed the men, may be 
doubted ; but the chief authorities did not deem 
themselves justified m shewing distrust Thanks 
came from Calcutta for the manifestation of loyalty 
made by the regiment — a loyalty destined to be 
of brief duration. A detachment of her Majesty’s 
84th reached Allahabad on the 23d of May, 
sent up from Calcutta by the laboriously tedious 
methods lately describ^. There being some 
disturbance expected at the jail, the detachment 
was sent into the fort, and held in readiness to 
proceed to the cantonment with two guns; but 
as the alarm ceased for a time, the troops were 
•ant on to Oawnpore, where much more anxiety 
pw felt Lieutenant Brasyer commanded four 


handled Sikhs of the Ferozpore regiment in the 
fort, while Captain Hazelwood took charge of 
the European artillerymen About two hundred 
Englishwomen and children were m the fort; 
and all hoped that the native troops in the can- 
tonment could and would be kept in subjection. 
How far this hope was w’^ell founded, will be 
shewn in a future chapter. 

Lucknow and the important territory of Oude, 
so far as concerns the events m May, have already 
been treated. The relations of the British govern- 
ment to the court of Oude, the assiduous exertions 
of Sir Henry Lawrence to maintain subordination 
and tranquillity, and the vigorous measures 
adopted by him against the mutineers at Luck- 
now towards the close of the month of May, 
were followed by occurrences in June which will 
come for notice m their proper place 

Of Cawnpore — a name never to be uttered by 
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an English tongue without a thrill of horror, an anxiously directed towards the progress of eyearis 
agony of exasperated feeling— all notice will be at that city. 

postponed until the next chapter; not because the Let us turn to towns and districts furthw west- 
hapless beings there residing wero free from peril ward. 

in the month of May, but because the tragedy Agra, once the capital of the Patan emperors, is 
must be treated continuously as a whole, each the chief city of the Northwestern Provinces. Deibi 

scene leading forward to the hideous climax, is historically, and m population, more important ; 

Su&ce it at present to know that Cawnpore con- but was still at that time nominally under another 

tamed so many English men and women, and so sovereign , whereas Agra has been British terri- 

many mutinous native troops, that all eyes were tory since 1803, and is very well suited for a seat 
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of government The city, like Delhi, is situated on works of marble and metal, fountains m the mosaic 

the right bank of the Jumna, and will, like it, be pavements. Near this is Shahjehan’s audience- 

at some future time accommodated by the East chamber, as large as the palace itself, originally 

India railway. In round numbers, its distance enclosed by arcades hung with tapestries. And 

from Delhi is a hundred and fifty miles , from also close at hand is the Moti Musjid or Pearl 

Calcutta, a little under eight hundred ; and from Mosque , with an exterior of red sandstone and an 

Lahore, five hundred. The boundary of the old interior of white marble ; a court with arcades 

city encloses a space of twelve square miles , but and a fountain ; a vestibule raised on steps ; three 

not more than half of this is at present occupied terraces surmounted by beautiful domes , and nine 

by houses There is one fine street, with houses elegant kiosks equidistant along the front. But 

built of red sandstone , the remaining streets are the crowning beauty of Agra m its Mohammedan 

mostly narrow, with very small, insignificant-look- aspect is the celebrated Taj Mahal, a little way 

ing shops. The pubhc bmldings are numerous, and outside the city. This was the mausoleum of 

some of them very magnificent, telling of the past Shahjehan and his favourite sultaness Nnij^ian 

days of impenal glory and splendour. One is the the ^ Light of the World,* and occupied in its con- 

palace of Shahjehan ; small, but rendered very struction twenty thousand men during a period 

beautiful by its white marble surfaces, arabesques of more than twenty years. Page after page 

and mosaics, carvings of flowers, mlayings of black of travellers’ descriptions are occupied w^ 

and yellow marble, enrichments of gilding, screen- this glorious structure — ^its facade of a thous^md 
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in l^gth ; iti dazzling whiteness of marble ; 
its mosques at either end, with their domes; 
its stupendous marble terraced platform, with 
steps and pillars, minarets and kiosks ; its great 
dome surmounted by gilded globes and crescents ; 
its octagonal shrine or sepulchral apartment, 
widi enclosures of extraordinary marble lattice- 
work; and its sarcophagi, liter^y covered with 
arabesques, fancifol mouldings, sculptured flowers, 
and inscriptions from the Koran. 

What a mockery of past grandeur is all this 
now! Shahjehan, two centuries ago, was kept 
closely a prisoner in his splendour at Agra, while 
his ambitious son, Aurungzebe, was seizing the 
throne at Delhi; and now another race is 
dominant in both of those cities. Shahjehan^s 
audience-chamber has had its arcades walled up, 
and IS converted into an arsenal for and by 
the British; and near it are now an armoury, 
a medical depdt, and a district collectorate 
treasury. Nearly all the once-imperial buildings 
are within the fort, a large place nearly a mile in 
circuit; it contained a hundred and sixty guns 
when Lord Lake captured it in 1803 Adjacent 
to the city, on the west, is the government-house, 
the official residence of the lieutenant-governor of 
the Northwestern Provinces, and in various places 
are numerous buildings belonging to the Company, 
for rctetiue, magisterial, and Judicial establish^ 
menta The miUtary lines at^ outside ilie cliy*^ 
wall, fiefofe the Revoll, this station was within 
the Mearul military division, and was usually 
occupied by a considerable body of European and 
native troops* It was a flict of small importance 
in peaceful times, but of some moment when 
rebelUnn arose, that the civilians and writers in 
the public offices were accustomed to live three or 
four miles from the cantonment containing the 
military, quite on the opposite suburb of Agra. 
None would live in the city itself, unless com- 
pelled, owing to the intense heat. It will be well 
to bear m mind that the fort at Agra was, as just 
noticed, not merely a post or stronghold, indicated 
by its name, but a vast enclosure containing most 
Of the palatial as well as the defensive buildings, 
and ample enough to contain aU the Europeans 
usually residing in the city and its vicinity — large 
enough in dimensions, strong enough in defences, 
provided a sufficient supply of food were stored 
withih its walls. Here, as at Delhi, Lucknow, 
Allahabad, and other places, the due understand- 
ing of the mutinous proceedings requires an 
appreciation of this fact — ^that the cifjfy the fort, 
and the cantonfnmt were all distinct. 

Agra, being the seat of government for the 
Northwest Provinces, was naturally the city to 
which the Calcutta authorities looked for infor- 
mation touching the Revolt ; and Mr Colvin, the 
lieutenant-governor, was assiduously engaged in 
eoliecting details, so far as telegraphs and d^ks 
p^mitted. On the night of the 10th of May he 
iN^ved sinister news from the postmaster at 
tiling of deeds of violence being at 


that moment committed. Next he heard that 
a young sepoy, mounted on a travelling troop- 
horse, was stopped at BolundshuhUr, on suspicion 
of being en rovste to excite other sepoy regi- 
ments to rebelhon. On the 13th, it was ascertained 
that a few sepoys were on their way from Meerut 
through Allygurh to Agra, bent on mischief, and 
that others were supposed to be advancing from 
Delhi. So little, however, did Mr Colvin appre- 
hend serious results, that when Scindiah, the 
maharajah of Gwalior, came forward to ofier his 
body-guard of three hundred men, and a battery of 
artillery, as an aid to the Company, the governor 
accepted the offer as ‘a personal compliment for 
a short time but in the same message saying, 
‘though we really do not require more troops’ 
This was obviously said on the supposition that 
the native troops in and near Agra would not be 
affected by the rebellious epidemic prevailing 
further northward; a supposition destined to be 
sadly overturned. Nevertheless the government 
made arrangements for placing at the disposal of 
Mr Colvin two regiments of irregular horse from 
regions further west. Day after day did evidence 
arrive shewing that the various districts around 
were graduaUy becoming disturbed. On the 
16th, the governor reviewed the native regiments 
in Agra, and, finding them deeply impressed with 
a conviction that the government intended in 
some way to degrade their caste, gave them the 
most positive assurance that they had been 
grossly deceived by such reports. He believed his 
explanation to have given satisfaction. 

Towards the close of the month a step was 
taken by Mr Colvin which brought him into 
collision with his superiors m power. As lieu- 
tenant-governor of the Northwest Provinces, 
surrounded on every side by a teeming population, 
he wished to believe that the native troops as a 
body would still remain faithful, and that an 
indulgent tone towards them would effect more 
than severity to bring the erring back to a sense 
of their duty. It was not a thoughtless proceed- 
ing if wrong, the mistake arose from the 
estimate formed of the native character, and of 
the effect which indulgence would produce. 
‘Hope,’ he said, in a letter to the governor- 
general, ‘ I am firmly convinced, should be held 
out to all those who were not ringleaders or 
actually concerned m murder and violence Many 
are in the rebels’ ranks because they could not 
get away; many certainly thought we were 
tricking them out of their caste ; and this opinion 
IS held, however unwisely, by the mass of the 
population, and even by some of the more intelli- 
gent classes ’ When he found some of the troopers 
of the Gwalior Contingent, on whose fidelity much 
reliance had been placed, become mutinous on the 
24th of May, he resolved on issuing a proclama- 
tion, based on the supposition that ‘this mutiny 
was not one to be put down by indiscriminating 
high-horsed authorily.’ The pkh of his proclama- 
tion was contained ih these words: Soldiers, 
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engaged in the late disturbances^ trho are desirous daily received from the vations importaiftr towns 
of going to their own homes, and who give up included in his government, was neteHiieiess 
their arms at the nearest government civil or secute at Agra itself until towards the dose of the 
military post, and retire quietly, shall be per- month of May. Then, however, he found i^om 
mitted to do so unmolested.’ To this another measures necessary. Having two regiments df 
sentence was added, in a less prominent form : native infantiy with him, the 44th and the 67th, 
‘Every evil-minded instigator in the disturbances, he sent two companies, one of each regiment^ 
and those guilty of heinous crimes against private to Muttra (on the Delhi road), to bring down 
persons, shall be punished ’ Mr Colvin earnestly treasure to Agra On the road, they mutinied, 
solicited the assent of the Calcutta government to murdered some of their officers, and hastened to 
this proclamation ; but the assent was as earnestly join the insurgents at Delhi. Mr Colvin at once 
withheld. Viscount Canning telegraphed orders resolved to disarm the remaining companies of 
back to Agra to recall the proclamation as those regiments this he was enabled to do by 
quickly as possible, and to substitute another the presence of the 3d Europeans and Captain 
sent for that purpose. ‘Use every possible D’Oyley’s European field-battery; and the dis- 
means to stop the circulation of the proclama- arming was quietly effected on the 1st of June, 
tion . . do everything to stop its operation.’ Shortly afterwards, a corps of volunteer horse was 
Mr Colvin was obliged to announce the abro- raised among the Europeans at Agra, and placed 
gation of his own proclamation by a second under the command of Lieutenant Greathed 
which contained these words ‘ Every soldier of a —one of three brothers at that time actively 
regiment which, although it has deserted its post, engaged in the Company’s serviqe. This corps 
has not committed outrages, will receive free rendered good service by putting down rebellious 
pardon if he immediately deliver up his arms to petty chieftains in the neighbourhood Mr Colvin 
the civil or military authority, and if no heinous felt the full weight of his position ; the governor- 
crimes be shewn to have been perpetrated by general was far from him in one direction, Sir 
himself personally. This offer of free and uncou- John Lawrence far in another , while Sir Henry 
ditional pardon cannot he extended to those regiments Lawrence had no troops to spare, and the com- 
which have killed or wounded their officers or other mander-m-chief could scarcely be heard of. 
persons, or which have been concerned in the commis- The great Mahratta stronghold, Gwalior, did 
sion of cruel outrages ’ Mr Colvin wished to pardon not become a scene of mutiny until June , we 
all who would give up their arms, except a few therefore need not notice the city or its clfief, 
ringleaders, and persons individually engaged in Scindiah, in this place, but by following the 
outrage, while Viscount Canning wished to exempt fortunes of a portion of the Gwalior Contingent, 
from this pardon such regiments as had been en- a regiment of irregular horse, we shall learn 
gaged in the murderous atrocities at Meerut, Delhi, much concerning the state of the country round 
and elsewhere General Anson, the commander-in- Agra, and of the active services requir^ from 
chief, died before his opinion could be sought , but the English officers Mr Colvin having accepted 
the Calcutta government, and (at a later date) the the proffered services of the contingent from the 
British government and the British public, agreed maharajah. Lieutenant Cockbum received orders 
with the governor-general Mr Colvin was placed to head half the regiment, together with a 
in a most perplexmg position , for he was called battery of guns He started on the 13tli of May 
upon to overturn his own proceedings, thereby from Gwalior, and accomplished the distance 
departing from a plan which he believed adequate of ninety miles to Agra by the 15th, without 
for the purpose in view, and weakening his knocking up man or horse On the 18th, news 
authority in the eyes of the natives. Canning arrived that troubles had broken out at Ally- 
telegraphed to Colvin ‘ The embarrassment in gurh, fifty-five miles north of Agra, and that 
which your proclamation will place the govern- the services of the contingent were necessary for 
ment and the commander-in-chief is very great , ’ the protection of the ladies and the civilians, 
while Colvm telegraphed to Canning ‘ Openly to Cockburn with his troopers marched thirty-four 
undo my public act, where really no substantial miles to Hattrass on that day, and the remaining 
change is made, would fatally shake my power twenty-one miles on the 19th — ^seeking shelter 
for good ’ Brigadier Sibbald, commanding the from the tremendous mid-day heat in any dilapi- 
Rohilcund division, with Bareilly for his head- dated building that might offer ; and each officer 
quarters, joined Mr Colvin m opinion on this keeping in store his only clean shirt ‘ to meet the 
matter ; he said • ‘Were the men under my com- fugitive ladies from Allygurh.’ What he saw, 
mand fully convinced that the past should he for- and what he had yet to see, at Allygurh, wai 
gotten, I feel assured their loyalty and good conduct serious enough. This town was destined to a£Eect 
may be relied upon ’ The general tendency of the operations of the British, not so much by xhi 
opinion has been that stern measures were neces- intrinsic importance, as by ite position on one of 
sary at that crisis; but it was unquestionably the great hues of route between the eust^ifn and 
infelicitous that these contradictory views should western provinces of India. Allygulrh cotnmimds 
have been held at such a time in high quarters. the road from Agra to Meerut ; lOid In 

Mr Colvin, perpetually harassed with the accounts hostile hands, it would necessatity ndd id Iftn 
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difficulties attending the temporaiy loss of Delhi ; 

I seeing that the road both to Simla and to Lahore 
^ould thus be interrupted. The town is so 
surrounded by marshes and shallow pools, as to 
be almost unassailable in the rainy season. The 
fort consists of a regular polygon, with a broad 
and very deep ditch outside; it was of simple 
construction at the time of its capture by the 
British in 1803, but has since been much strength- 
ened and improved The military cantonment, 
the civil estabhshments, and the bazaar, are 
situated towards Coel, a little southward of the 
fort. At the beginning of the troubles in May, 
Allygurh was under the care of Mr Watson, as 
magistrate and collector There were m the place, 
at the time, the head-quarters and three or four 
companies of the 9th regiment B N. I the 
remainder of the regiment being in detachments 
at Minpooree, Etawah, and Bolundshuhur, towns 
further to the southeast The troops at Allygurh 
behaved well and steadily during the first half 
of the month , but gradually a change supervened 
A spy was one day caught endeavouring to excite 
the men Lieutenant Cockburn, in a private 
letter, thus narrates the manner — quite melo- 
dramatic in its way — which this villain was 
foiled ‘ An influential Brahmin of this neighbour- 
hood having been seen lurking about the lines for 
the past day or two, a native non-commissioned 
officer concealed a number of sepoys, and induced 
the Brahmin to accompany him to where the men 
lay hidden , under pretence of its being a secluded 
spot whore they might safely concert matters The 
Brahmin then made overtures to the soldier, and 
told him that if he would persuade the men of the 
regiment to mutiny, he would furnish two thou- 
sand men to assist in murdering the Europeans and 
plundering the treasury. At a preconcerted signal, 
the sepoys jumped up and secured the luffian.’ He 
was hanged the same day The troops at Bolund- 
shuhur, really or affectedly expressing horror at 
the hanging of a Brahmin, marched to Allygurh, 
and, on the 20th, succeeded in inducing their com- 
panions to mutiny. This result was so wholly 
unforeseen, the 9th had hitherto behaved so w^ell, 
and had displayed such alacrity in capturing the 
treacherous Brahmin, that neither the civilians 
nor the English officers were prepared to resist it 
Cockburn at first intended to dash at them with 
his troopers , but the approaching daikness, and 
other considerations — possibly a doubt concerning 
the troopers themselves — ^led to a change of plan 
‘ One holy duty remained to be performed — to 
save the ladies and children This we accom- 
pli^ed; and whilst they were being put into 
carriages, we shewed a front to the mutineers, 
and hh^iilBred their advance An occasional bullet 
whistled by our heads, but it was too dark for 
taking aim. One man was shot through the wrist, 
UrUd five are missing. We then heard that the 
inhabitants were rising, so we determined on 
retreating. ,The ladies were sent on direct to Agra, 
we went on to Hattrass. We had not gone 


far, when the bright hght behind us told too 
plainly that the cantonment was m flames.^ The 
civilians and the officers of the 9th lost all except 
their horses and the clothes on their backs. 
Allygurh remained for a considerable time in 
the hands of the insurgents almost cutting off 
communication between the southeast and the 
northwest. 

While the refugees remained in safety at 
Hattrass, the troopers scoured the country to put 
down maiauders and murderers — for it was a 
saturnalia of lawlessness On the 21st, many of the 
ruffians were captured, and speedily hanged On 
the 22d, two headmen of neighbouring villages 
joined the maraudeis in an attack on some 
Enghsh refugees, but were frustrated. On the 23d, 
Cockburn and his troop galloped off from Hattrass 
to Sarsnee, and rescued eighteen refugees from 
Allygurh ‘ Poor people f They have sad tales to 

tell One indigo planter, Mr , has had one son 

murdered , another son, his wife, and himself, are 
wounded His house and all he possessed have 
been destroyed The very clothes were tom from 
their backs , and even the poor women, naked and 
bleeding, insulted and abused, had to walk many 
miles At length they received shelter from a 
kind-hearted native banker in the village where I 
found them, but even there the house in which 
they were sheltered was twice attacked ’ The good 
Samaritan — for there were some good and kind 
amid all the villainies that surrounded them — gave 
two or thiee sheets to the poor sufferers, to cover 
their nakedness, and to enable them to proceed to 
Hattrass. 

The 24th of May shewed how little the Gwalior 
troopers could be depended upon Of two hundred 
and thirty that had been intrusted to Lieutenant 
Cockburn, a hundred and twenty suddenly 
mutinied, and galloped off to join the insurgents 
at Delhi. As the villagers began to shew symptoms 
of attacking him in his weakness, and as a hundred 
and ten troopers still stuck by their colours, 
he marched off that night nineteen miles from 
Hattrass to Kundowlie On the road, the troopers 
told the lieutenant of many httle grievances that 
had affected them at Gwahor, and that had partly 
led to the mutiny of the rest of their body ; and he 
felt grateful that some at least of the number had 
remained true During the remainder of the 
month, and in the early part of June, this dimi- 
nished body of troopers was incessantly engaged 
in skirmishmg, attacking, or resisting attacks ; the 
country around being in such a frightful state, that 
a dozen villages were sometimes seen in flames at 
once — the work of desperadoes, who took advant- 
age of a time of anarchy. On one occasion, 
Cockburn baffied a horde of scoundrels by a capital 
stratagem. They had collected to the number of 
about five hundred, and were plundering every 
one on the road m a shameful manner. The 
heutenant went after them with fifty troopers. 
He sent four of his men in a bullock-cart, a 
curtained vehicle such as women usually nde in. 
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When the marauders saw this, they made a rush 
for plunder, and perhaps somethmg worse, believ- 
ing the cart to contain defenceless women ; they 
approached, but the four men jumped up, fired 
their muskets, and by that signal brought Cockbum 
and his party forward An exciting chase ensued, 
which ended in the death of fifty of the marauders, 
and the capture of many others 
The 9th native regiment, it will be remembered, 
was quartered in four detachments at Allygurh, 
Mmpooree, Etawah, and Bolundshuhur At all 
four places the troops mutinied At Etawah and 
Bolundshuhur, the course of events was not so 
exciting as at Allygurh, although amply sufficient 
to try the tact and courage of the few officers and 
civilians stationed at those places Mmpooree, on 
the road from Agra to Furruckabad, was, however, 
the scene of so smart an affair, that the governor- 
general, amid all his harassing employments, 
made it a matter of special comment The officer 
chiefly concerned was Lieutenant de Kantzow, 
the date was May the 23d, when three com- 
panies of the 9th broke out into revolt. On 
the night of the 22d, news ai rived that the 
chief portion of the regiment had mutinied at 
Allygurh, and it thence became at once doubt- 
ful whether the three companies at Mmpooree 
could be depended upon. The magistrate and 
the collector of the district, acting with Lieutenant 
Crawford, resolved on removing all the English 
women and children for safety to Agra this 
was done, piomptly and successfully A plan 
was agreed on, relating to the three companies of 
native troops on the morrow ; but the sepoys 
anticipated this plan by mutinying at four m the 
morning, and endeavouring to shoot down their 
officers They loaded themselves with a great 
stole of ammunition, and tried — first to bring down 
their officers, and then to plunder the treasury and 
the bungalows Lieutenant de Kantzow, second 
in command under Crawford, confronted them 
undauntedly, reasoned with them, and endeavoured 
to stop them m their mad career. Some of the 
men, attached to the chivalrous officer, dashed 
down several muskets levelled at him, and saved 
his life. But a temble scene occurred at the 
treasury. De Kantzow, with a mere handful of 
ill-arraed jail-guards and jail-officials, maintained 
a three hours’ struggle against three companies of 
fully armed troops. The commandant had gone 
off; the collector also had made a hasty escape, 
deeming the magistrate’s conduct ‘romantic’ m 
remaining behind; and thus De Kantzow was 
left to do the best he could at the treasury, the 
magistrate elsewhere De Kantzow sent a hasty 
message, requesting the magistrate mt to come to 
the treasuiy, as it would make one European the 
more for the sepoys to yell at and attack. How 
long the unequal struggle would have been main- 
tained, cannot be said ; but the magistrate found 
an influential native, Ras Bhowanee Singh, willing 
and able to visit the excited sepoys, and induce 
them to desist from further violence. They did 

n . 


so • they decamped with a good deal of property, 
but wuhmtit three lacs of rupees deposited in tl^ 
treasury, and without taking one English life. 
Eight indeed was it that De Kantzow should 
receive the thanks of the government for if he 
had flinched, Mmpooree with its twenty thousand 
inhabitants would have been at the me|^cy;.of three 
hundred brutal armed men, ready to plunder 
natives as well as Feringhees 
It was about one week after this event that 
Captain Carey, of the 17th B N. I , rode into 
Mmpooree, the only remaining one of four Enghsh 
officers who had been endeavouring to render 
useful service in the neighbourhood. They were 
at the head of a small body of native cavalry. The 
sowars suddenly turned upon them m an open 
road. Major Hayes, military secretary to Sir 
Henry Lawrence — a gieat oriental scholar and 
most able officer, whom General Wheeler had 
just before solicited Sir Henry to send him, 
to open the communications with Agra — ^was 
instantly cut down with a sword, his head 
frightfully hacked, his right hand cut off, his 
left mutilated Another, Lieutenant Payers, 
had his head nearly severed from his body by a 
dastardly villain, while the unfortunate young 
officer was drinking at a well An old Sikh 
rushed forward to prevent the atrocity, but was 
repelled with the words ‘ What ’ are you writh 
these Kaffirs ^ Look to yourself’’ Lieutenant 
Barber, adjutant of the 2d irregular cavalry, made 
an attempt to escape, but was shot down, cut to 
pieces, robbed, and left dead The fourth, Captain 
Carey, ti usted to the heels of Ins good horse ; on 
he galloped over fields and roads, followed by a 
troop of blood-thirsty miscreants, yelling and firing 
as they rode Happily, just as his steed was about 
to sink through exhaustion, his pursuers gave up 
the chase He reached Mmpooree m safety ; and 
on the 1st of June, followed the mangled remains 
of his thiee poor companions to the grave 

Another exploit connected with Mmpooree shall 
be given m the words of Lieutenant de Kantzow, 
affording as it does one among many examples of 
the extraordinary risks to which the officers were 
exposed at that turbulent period, and of the 
ratthng, quick-witted, fearless, persevering way m 
which such dangers were met, and afterwards 
described in the letters written to friends at home 
— ^letters that admit the reader behind the scenes 
m a way not possible m official dispatches ‘ I was 
returning from reconnoitring, when information 
was brought me that five troopers of the 7th fight 
cavalry (native) were coming along the road. An 

* Viscount Canning, in a letter written on the 7th of Jime to 
Lieutenant de Kantzow, said * I have read the acconxit of your 
conduct ^Tith an admiration and respect I cannot adequately 
describe Young in years, and at the outset of your career* yon 
have given to your brother*soldiers a noble example of conn^, 
patience, good judgment, and temper, from whi<^ maa^ may 
profit. 1 beg you to believe that it wiU never be forgotten 
me I v^ite this at once, that there may be no di^y hi 111^19 
known to you that your conduct has not been overlooked. You 
will, of course, receue a more formal acknowledgment, 
the military department of the government, of your admInASe 
service * 
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immediate pursuit was of course ordered by me, 
aud my thirty-nine troopers tore away at full 
speed after them. I was just coming up to them, 
and had already let drive among the murdering 
villains; when, lo! I came upon two hundred of 
their comrades, all armed with swords, and some 
with carbines. A smart fire was kept up at a 
distance of not more than twenty-five yards. 
What could thirty-nme do against two hundred 
regular troopers, well horsed and armed — ^par- 
ticularly when walked into by the bullets of a 
hundred of the infantry * I ordered a retreat, 
but my cavalry could not get away from troopers 
mounted upon good stud-bred horses ; so we were 
soon overtaken, and then commenced the shindy 
m earnest. Twelve troopers surrounded me the 
first, a Mohammedan priest, I shot through the 
breast just as he was cutting me down This was 
my only pistol, so I was helpless as regards 
weapons, save my sword; this guarded off a 
swingeing cut given me by number two, as also 
another by number three; but the fun could not 
last. I bitterly mourned not having a couple of 
revolvers, for I could have shot every man. My 
sword was cut down, and I got a slash on the head 
that bhnded me ; another on the arm that glanced 
and only took a slice off ; the third caught me on 
the side, but also glanced and hit me sideways. I 
know not how I escaped God only knows, as 
twelve against one were fearful odds, especially as 
I was mounted on a pony bare back Escape, 
however, I did ’ Twenty-four out of his thirty-nine 
troopers were killed, wounded, or missing 

The region lately noticed, including the towns 
of Allygurh, Hattrass, Etawah, Minpooree, Ac, 
was formerly included in Rohilcund, or the land 
of the RohiUas ; but according to the territorial or 
pohtical division adopted by the Company, it is 
now partly in the Meerut division, and partly 
in that of Agra; while the present Rohilcund 
division is wholly on the left bank of the Ganges. 
These technical istinctions are, however, a matter 
of very little importance in connection with the 
progress of the Revolt; for the insubordinate 
sepoys tempted and imitated each other wholly in 
disregard of mere conventional boundaries. We 
must now follow the stream of insurrection across 
the Ganges, and shew how deplorable was the 
anarchy, how sad the sufferings, that began there 
towards the close of May. 

The districts of Rohilcund in its modern or 
lim|^ sense are Bareilly, Boodayoun or Budaon, 
Shanjehanpoor, Mooradabad, and Bijnour, each 
named after a chief town ; and not only were the 
whole of these towns more or less disturbed, but 
throughout the intervening country the mihtary 
cantonments were set into a flame— figuratively 
and often kteraHy. In some instances the civil 
servants of the Company, chiefly magistrates and 
•ttvenue collectors, made their escape with their 
wives and children, leaving the mutineers to 
occupy the stations and pillage the treasuries ; in 
others the civil servants, led by one of their* 


number possessing tact and resolution, held the 
marauders at bay until assistance could be pro- 
cured ; while in many cases the English officers of 
native regiments, as well as the civilians, yielded — 
by flight or by death — only after a determined 
resistance. 

Two of the towns above named, Bareilly and 
Boodayoun, will suffice at present to illustrate the 
state of affairs in Rohilcund. Sunday, as we have 
often had occasion to observe, was a favourite day 
for the native outbreaks ; and it was on Sunday 
the 31st of May that the miseries at Bareilly 
began. The 18th and 68th regiments N I. were 
cantoned there The bungalow of Colonel Troup 
was suddenly surrounded by two companies of his 
own regiment, the 68th and it was only by a 
hasty exit through a side-door that he escaped 
death During many previous days and nights 
the troops had been in a rebellious state; the 
English, civihans and mihtary, had slept in their 
clothes, with pistols ready loaded, and horses kept 
ready saddled. The ladies had all been sent up 
for safety to Nynee Tal; and thus, when the 
struggle arose, tbe officers had only themselves to 
protect. This word ‘ladies,’ however, is to be 
interpreted m its conventional sense ; for many 
women in a humbler grade of hfe, together with 
their children, remained in the town ; and among 
these some deplorable scenes occurred The 
members of one family were brought before a 
ruthless fellow who assumed some kind of 
authority ; and in a very few minutes their heads 
were severed from their bodies At the same 
time, Mr Robertson the judge, two medical men, 
the professors of the college, and others, were 
subjected to a mock trials and publicly hanged. 
The mutinous sepoys took aim in the most deli- 
berate way at their officers, while the latter were 
fleemg ; Mr Alexander, commissioner of Bareilly, 
though ill at the time, was forced to mount his 
horse and gallop off as the only means of saving 
his life, amid a shower of bullets and grape-shot — 
for the treacherous villains not only used muskets 
and rifles, but fired grape from the cannon. Many 
of the gentlemen rode off in haste without any 
head-coverings, the rays of an Indian sun pour- 
ing down upon them in full force. When the 
English were driven out, the Mohammedans and 
Hindoos began to fight fiercely against each other 
for possession of the treasure — one among many 
indications that plunder was at least as strong a 
desire as revenge m impelling the natives to deeds 
of violence. 

The name of Nynee Tal is mentioned in the 
above paragraph; and it may be well to under- 
stand on what ground that town was so often 
named with earnest solicitude by officers engaged 
in arduous struggles in various parts of the north 
of India. Nynee Tal is a healthy spot on the 
banks of a beautiful lake, a few miles from Almora 
m Kumaon, and not far from the Nepaulese 
border: mdeed it belonged to the Goorkhas of 
Nepaul until recent times, when it was conquered 
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from them by the British; since which occur- 
rences the late owners have been friendly neigh- 
bours within their own territory of Nepaul. 
Nynee Tal became a second Simla during the 
disturbances. Women and children, if their liyes 
were spared at the scenes of tumult, were hurried 
oflF to the places just named, and to one or two 
other towns among the hills — ^there to remain till 
days of peace returned, or till means of safe con- 
veyance to Calcutta or Bombay could be procured. 
When the troubles in Rohilcand commenced; 
when Bareilly and Boodayoun, Mooradabad and 
Shahjehanpoor, fell into the hands of the rebels — 
all fled to Nynee Tal who could. Captain Ramsey, 
commanding at that town, at once made arrange- 
ments for protecting the poor fugitives ; he formed 
the gentlemen of the station into a militia, who 
took it in turn to fulfil the duties of an armed 
patrol, to keep in order the dacoits and other 
rufllans in the neighbourhood ; he laid in a store 
of three months? provisions for all the mouths m 
the place ; and he armed the station and the roads 
with companies of a Goorkha regiment. These 
Goorkhas, it may be well here to explain, are of 
Mongol origiii| but smaller and darker than the 
real Chinese, belong to Nepaul, and first 

became familiar to the British by their resolute 
soldierly qualities during the Nepaulese war 
Although Hindoos religion, th^ have little or 
nothing of caste prejudice, and sympathise but 
slightly with the Hindoos of the pli^S. Being 
natives of a somewhat poor countiy^ they have 
shewn a readiness in recent years to accept 
Company’s pay as auxiliary troops j and it was 
a very important fact to those concerned in 
quelling the revolt, that the Gkiorkhas manifested 
a disposition rather to remain faithful to their 
British paymasters, than to join the standard of 
rapine and murder. 

Bareilly, we have just seen, was one of the 
I towns from which fugitive ladies were sent for 
I safety to Nynee Tal; and now the town of 
Boodayoun, on the road from Agra to Bareilly, 
comes for notice under similar conditions Con- 
sidering that the course of pnbhc events often 
receives illustration of a remarkable kind from 
the experience of single individuals, we shall 
treat the affairs of Boodayoun in connection 
with the strange adventures of one of the Com- 
pany’s cml servants— adventures not so deeply 
distressing as those of the fugitives from Delhi, 
but continued during a much longer period, and 
bringing to light a much larger number of facts 
connected with the feelings and position of the 
natives in the disturbed districts. The wanderer, 
Mr Edwards, collector of the Boodayoun district, 
was more than three months in reaching Cawnpore 
from Boodayoun — a distance scarcely over a 
hundred miles by road. About the middle of 
May, the districts on both sides of the Ganges 
becoming very disturbed, Mr Edwards sent his 
wife and child for refuge to Nynee Tal. He 
was the sole European officer in chai^ge of the 
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Boodayoun district, and felt his luudeto 
deepen as rUmonrs reached him of dutuibonoes 
in other quarters. At the end. of the month, 
news of the revolt at Bareilly added to his 
difficulties; for the mutineers and a hand of 
hberated prisoners were on their way from that 
place to Boodayoun. Mr Edwards expresses his 
opinion that the mutiny was aggravated by the 
laws, or the course adopted by the civil courts, 
concerning landed property. Landed rights and 
interests were sold by order of the courts for petty 
debts, they were bought by strangers, who had 
no particular sympathy with the people , and the 
old landowners, regarded with something hke 
affection by the peasantry, were thrown into a 
discontented state. Evidence was soon afforded 
that these dispossessed lando^i^ners jomed the 
mutineers, not from a pohtical motive, but to 
seize hold of their old estates dnnng a time of 
turmoil and violence ‘The danger now is, that 
they can never wish to see the same government 
restored to power ; fearing, as they naturally must, 
that they will have again to give up possession of 
their estates’ This subject, of land^ tenure in 
India, will call for further lUustrfttion in future 
pages, in relation to the condition of the people. 

Narrowly escaping peril himself, Mr Edwards, 
on the 1st of June, saw that flight was his only 
chance. There were two English indigo-planters 
in the neighbourhood, together with another Euro- 
pean, who determined to accompany him wherever 
he went, thinking their safety would be thereby 
increased This embarrassed him, for friendly 
natives who might shelter one person, would prob- 
ably hesitate to receive four ; and so It prov^, on 
several occasions. He started off on horseback, i 
accompanied by the other three, and by a faithful ' 
Sikh servant, Wuzeer Sin^, who never deserted 1 
him through all his trials. The worldly wealth of 
Mr Edwards at this moment consisted of the 
clothes on his back, a revolver, a watch, a purse, 
and a New Testament During the first few days 
they galloped from village to village, just as they 
found the natives favourable or hostile; often 
forced to flee when most in need of food and 
rest They crossed the Ganges two or three 
times, tracing out a strange zigzag in the 
hope of avoiding dangers The wanderers then 
made an attempt to reach Entteghur. They 
suffered much, and one life was lost, in this 
attempt , the rest, after many days, reached 
Eutteghur, where Mr Erobyn was the Company’s 
collector. Native troops were mutinying, or 
consultmg whether to mutiny, Europeans were 
departing ; and it soon became evident that 
Eutteghur would no longer be a place of safety 
either for Probyn or for Edwards. Ehght again 
became necessary, and under more anxious cir- 
cumstances, for a lady and four children^ were 
to be protected; but how to flee, and whither, 
became anxious questions. Day da^ pa^e^ 
before a friendly native could saMy an 
escape for them by boat ; enemies and mmraxidera 
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were on eveiy side; and at last the danger 
became so imminent that it was resolved to cross 
the Ganges, and seek an asylum in a veiy 
desolate spot, out of the way of the mutineers. 
Here was presented a cunous exemphfication of 
'lucky’ and ‘unlucky’ days as viewed by the 
natives. ‘ A lucky day having been found for our 
start,’ says Mr Edwards, ‘ we were to go when the 
moon rose ; but this moon-rise was not till three 
o’clock on the morning after that fixed for the 
start This the Thakoore were not at first aware 


of. I was wakened about eleven o’clock by one of 
them, who said that the fact had just come to his 
knowledge, and that it was necessary that some- 
thing belonging to us should start at once, as this 
would equally secure the lucky influence of the 
day, even though we ourselves should not start till 
next morning. A tahle-forh was accordingly given 
him, with which he went oflT qmte satisfied, and 
which was sent by a bearer towards the village 
we were to proceed to ’ Under the happy influence 
of this table-fork, the wanderers set forth by night, 
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Mrs Probyn and her children riding on an 
elephant, and the men walking on roads almost 
impassable with mud. They reached the stream; 
they crossed m a boat , they walked some distance 
amid torrents of ram, Mr Edwards ‘ carrying poor 
baby ;’ and then they reached the village, Runj- 
poona^ destined for their temporary home. What 
a home it was ^ ‘ The place intended for the 
Probyns was a wretched hovel occupied by 
bufialoes, and filthy beyond expression, the smell 
stifling, and the mud and diit over our ankles 
My heart sank within me as I laid down my little 
charge on a charpoy.’ By the exercise of ingenuity, 
an extemporaneous chamber was fitted up in the 
roof. During a long sojourn here in the rainy 
season, Mr Edwards wrote a letter to bis wife at 
[ Nynee Tal, under the following odd circum- 
stances ‘I had but a small scrap of paper on 
which to write my two notes, and just the stump 
a lead-pencil we had neither pens nor ink. In 


the middle of my writing, the pencil-point broke , 
and when I commenced repointmg it, the whole 
fell out, there being just a speck of lead left. I was 
in despair ; but was fortunately able to refix the 
atom, and to finish two short notes — about an 
inch square each . it was all the man could con- 
ceal about him I then steeped the notes m a 
little milk, and put them out to dry in the sun 
At once a crow pounced on one and earned it 
off, and I of course thought it was lost for ever. 
Wuzeer Singh, however, saw and followed the 
creature, and recovered the note after a long 
chase.* Several weeks passed , ‘ poor baby’ died ; 
then an elder child— both sinkmg under the 
privations they had had to endure their anxious 
mother, with all her tender sohcitude, being unable 
further to preserve them. Mr Edwards, who was 
one of those that thought the annexation of Oude 
an unwise measure, said, in rela^on to a rumour 
that Oude had been restored to its kmg : ‘ I would 
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rejoice at snch an equitable measure at another 
time ; but now it would be, if true, a sign of a 
falling cause and of great weakness, which is 
I fear our real case.’ On another occasion, he 
heard ‘more rumours that the governor-general 
and the King of Oude had arrived at Cawnpore ; 
and that Oude is then formally to be made over 
to the king.’ Whether Oudians or nof:, eveiy- 
where he found the Mohammedans more hostile to 
the British than the Hindoos ; and in some places 
the two bodies of religionists fought with each 
other. After many more weeks of delays and 
disappointments, the fugitives were started off 
down the Ganges to Cawnpore, In effecting this 
start, the ‘lucky-day’ principle was again acted on. 
‘The astrologer had fixed an hour for starting 
As it was not possible for us to go at the fortu- 
nate moment and secure the advantage, a shirt of 
mine and some garments of those who were to 
accompany me, were forwarded to a village some 
way on the road, which is considered equivalent 
to ourselves starting ’ Half-a-dozen times on their 
voyage were they in danger of being shot by 
hostile natives on shore , but the fidelity and tact 
of the natives who had befriended them earned 
them through all their perils At length they 
reached Cawnpore on the 1st of September, just 
three calendar months after Mr Edvrards took his 
hasty departure from Boodayoun 
This interesting train of adventures we have 
followed to its close, as illustrating so many points 
connected with the state of India at the time , 
but now attention must be brought back to the 
month of May. 

West of the Rohilcund district, and north- 
west of AUygurh and its neighbouring cluster 
of towns, lie Meerut and Delhi, the tw’o places 
at which the atrocities were first manifested 
Meerut, after the departure of the three mutinous 
regiments on the night of the 10th of May, and 
the revolt of the Sappers and Miners a few days 
afterwards, remained unmolested Major-general 
Hewett was too strong m European troops to be 
attacked, although his force took part in many 
operations against the rebels elsewhere Several 
prisoners, proved to have been engaged m the 
murderous work of the 10th, were hanged. On 
the other hand, many sowars of the 3d native 
cavalry, instead of going to Delhi, spread terror 
among the villagers near Meerut One of the last 
military dispatches of the commander-in-chief was 
to Hewett, announcing his intention to send most 
of his available troops from Kumaul by Bhagput 
and Pamput, to Delhi, and requesting Hewett to 
despatch from Meerut an auxiliaiy force. This 
force be directed should consist of two squadrons 
of carabimers, a wing of the 60th Rifles, a light 
field-battery, a troop of horse-artillery, a ewps of 
artillerymen to work the siege-train, and as many 
sappers as he could depend upon. General Anson 
calculated that if he left Umballa on the 1st of 
June, and if Hewett sent his force from Meerut 
on the 2d, they might meet at Bhagput on the 


5th, when a united advance might be nmde 
Delhi ; but, as we shall presently see, the hand 
of death struck down the commander-in-clnef ^e 
this plan could be earned out ; and the force from 
Meerut was placed at the disposal of another com- 
mander, under circumstances that will confo under 
notice in their proper place 
Delhi, hke Cawnpore, must be treated apart 
from other towns. The military proceedings 
connected with its recapture were so interesting, 
and earned on over so long a penod ; it developed 
resources so starthngly lai^e among the mutineers, 
besieging forces so lamentably small on the part 
of the British — ^that the whole will conveniently 
form a subject complete m itself, to be treated 
when collateral events have been brought up to 
the proper level. Suffice it at present to say, 
that the mutineers over the whole of the north of 
India looked to the retention of Delhi as their 
great stronghold, their rock of defence ; while the 
British saw with equal clearness that the recapture 
of that celebrated city was an indispensable pre- 
liminary to the restoration of their prestige and 
power m India All the mutineers from other 
towns either hastened to Delhi, or calculated on 
its support to their cause, whatever that cause 
may have been , all the available British regi- 
ments, on the other hand, few indeed as they were, 
either hastened to Delhi, or bore it in memory 
during their other plans and proceedings. 

Just at the time when the services of a military 
commander were most needed in the regions of 
which Agra is the centre, and when it was neces- 
sary to be in constant communication with the 
governor-general and authorities, General Anson 
could not be heard of, he was supposed at Cal- 
cutta to be somewhere between Simla and Delhi ; 
but daks and telegraphs had been interfered with, 
and all remained in mystery as to his movements. 
Lawrence at Lucknow, Ponsonby at Benares, 
Wheeler at Cawnpore, Colvin at Agra, Hewett at 
Meerut, other commanders at Allahabad, Dma- 
poor, and elsewhere — all said in effect ‘We can 
hold our own for a time, but not unless Delhi be 
speedily recaptured Where is the commander-in- 
chief?’ Viscount Canning sent messages m rapid 
succession, during the second half of the month 
of May, entreating General Anson to bring all his 
power to bear on Delhi as quickly as possible 
Dupheate telegrams were sent by different routes, 
in hopes that one at least might reach its 
destination safely; and every telegram told the | 
same story — ^that British India was m peril so j 
long as Delhi was not m British hands, safe 
from murderers and marauders. Major-general 
Sir Henry Barnard, military commander of the 
Umballa district, received telegraphic news on the 
11th of May of the outrages at Meerut and Delhi; 
and immediately sent an aid-de-camp to gallop off 
with the information to General Anson at Simla, 
seventy or eighty miles distant. The commaader- 
in-chief at once hastened from his retireEaeat • 
among the hills. Simla^ as was noticed in a ; 
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Ibrm^ sanatarla for the 

iitiglish in India, spots where pure air and 
moderate temperature restore to the jaded body 
some of the strength, and to the equally jaded 
spirits some of the elasticity, which are so readily 
lost m the burning plains further south. The 
poorer class among the Europeans cannot afford 
the mdnlgence, for the cost is too great ; but the 
principal servants of the Company often take 
advantage of this health-restoring and invigor- 
ating climate — where the average temperature 
of the year is not above 65® F The question 
has been frequently discussed, and is not with- 
out cogency, whether the commander-m-chief 
acted rightly in remaining at that remote spot 
durmg the first twenty weeks in the year, 
when so many suspicious symptoms were ob- 
servable among the native troops at Calcutta, 
Dumdum, Barrackpore, Berhampore, Lucknow, 
Meerut, and Umballa He could know nothing 
of the occurrences at those places but what 
the telegraphic wires and the postal daks told 
him ; nevertheless, if they told him the truth, 
and all the truth, it seems difficult to under- 
stand, unless illness paralysed his efforts, why 
he, the chief of the army, remained quiescent 
at a spot more than a thousand miles from 
Calcutta. 

Startled by the news, the commander-m-chief 
qmtted Simla, and hastened to Umballa, the 
nearest military station on the great Indian 
highway It then became sensibly felt, both by 
Anson and Barnard, how insufficient were the 
appliances at their disposal. The magazines at 
Umballa were nearly empty of stores and ammu- 
nition; the reserve artillery- wagons were at 
Phillour, eighty miles away , the native infantry 
were in a very disaffected state ; the European 
troops were at various distances from Umballa, 
the commissariat officers declared it to be almost 
impossible to move any body of troops, in the 
absence of necessary supplies for a column in the 
field, and the medical officers dwelt on the danger 
of marching troops m the hot season, and on the 
want of conveyance for sick and wounded. In 
short, almost everything was wanting, necessary 
for the operations of an army The generals set 
to work, however ; they ordered the 2d European 
Fusihers to hasten from Subathoo to Umballa; 
the Nusseree Battahon to escort a siege-train 
and ammunition from Phillour to Umballa ; six 
companies of the Sappers and Miners to proceed 
from Roorkee to Meerut; and the 4th Irregular 
Cavalry to hold themselves m readiness at Hansi. 
Anson at the same time issued the general order, 
already adverted to, inviting the native regiments 
to remain true to their allegiance, explaining the 
real fiswts concerning the cartridges, and reiterating 
the assurances of non-mtervention with the reli- 
gious and caste scruples of the men. On the 
I7& there were more than seven regiments 
ti froops at Umballa — ^namely, the Queen’s 9th 
Lancers, the 4th Light Cavalry Lancers, the 


Queen’s 76th foot, the Ist and 2d European 
Fusiliers, the 5th and 60th native infantry, and 
two troops of European horse-artillery ; but the 
European regiments were all far short of their 
full strength Symptoms soon appeared that the 
5th and 60th native infantry were not to be 
rehed upon for fidelity; and General Anson 
thereupon strengthened his force at Umballa 
with such European regiments as were obtain- 
able He was nevertheless in great perplexity 
/ how to shape his course ; for so many wires had 
I been cut and so many da^ stopped, that he knew 
little of the progress of events around Delhi and 
Agra. Being new to India and Indian warfare, 
also, and having received his appointment to that 
high command rather through political connections 
than m reference to any expenence derived from 
Asiatic campaigning, he was dependent on those 
around him for suggestions concerning the best 
mode of grappling with the difficulties that were 
presented. These suggestions, m aU probability, 
were not quite harmonious ; for it has long been 
known that, in circumstances of emergency, the 
civil and militaiy officers of the Company, view- 
ing occurrences under different aspects or from 
different points of view, often arrived at different 
estimates as to the malady to be remedied, and at 
different suggestions as to the remedy to be applied 
At the critical time m question, however, aU the 
officers, civil as well as military, assented to the 
conclusion that Delhi must be taken at any cost; 
and on the 21st of May, the first division of a 
small but well- composed force set out from 
Umballa on the road to Delhi. General Anson 
left on the 25th, and arnved on the 26th at 
Kumaul, to be nearer the ^cene of active opera- 
tions , but there death carried him off. He died 
of cholera on the next day, the 27th of May. 

With a governor-general a thousand miles away, 
the chief officers at and near Kurnaul settled 
among themselves as best they could, according to 
the rules of the service, the distribution of duties, 
until official appointments could be made from 
Calcutta. Major-general Sir Henry Barnard 
became temporary commander, and Major-general 
Reid second under him. When the governor- 
general received this news, he sent for Sir Patrick 
Grant, a former experienced adjutant-general of 
the Bengal army, from Madras, to assume the 
office of commander-in-chief , but the officers 
at that time westward of Delhi — Barnard, Reid, 
Wilson, and others — ^had still the responsibility 
of batthng with the rebels Sir Henry Barnard, 
as temporary chief, took charge of the expedition 
to Delhi — ^with what results will be shewn in the 
proper place. 

The regions lying west, northwest, and south- 
west of Delhi have this pecuhanty, that they are 
of easier access from Bombay or from Kurachee 
than from Calcutta. Out of this rose an important 
circumstance in connection with the Revolt— 
namely, the practicability of the employment of 
the Bombay native army to confront the mutmons 
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regiments belonging to that of Bengal. It is 
difficult to overrate the value of the difference 
between the two armies. Had they been formed 
of like materials, organised on a like ^stem, and 
officered in a like ratio, the probability is that 
the mutiny would have been greatly increased 
in extent— the same motives, be they reasonable 
or unreasonable, being alike applicable to both 
armies. Of the degree to winch the Bombay 
r^ments shewed fidelity, while those of Bengal 
unfurled the banner of rebellion, there will be 
frequent occasions to speak m future pages. The 
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subject IS only mentioned here to esplain 
the western parts of India are not treated in 
the present chapter. There were, it is dis- 
turbances at Neemuch and Nuseerabad, at 
various places in Rajpootana, the Funjaub, and 
Sinde; but these will better be treated in lat^ 
pages, in connection rather with Bombay than 
with Calcutta as head-quarters. Enough has been 
said to shew over how wide an area the taint of 
disaffection spread during the month of May— to 
break out into something much more terrible in 
the next following month. 




Indian Railways — An interesting question presents 
itself, in connection with the subject of the present chapter 
— ^Whether the Revolt would have been possible had the 
railways been completed The rebels, it is true, might have 
forced up or dislocated the rails, or might have tampered with 
the locomotives They might, on the other hand, if power- 
fully concentrated, have used the railways for their own 
purposes, and thus made them an auxdiary to rebellion 
Nevertheless, the balance of probability is in favour of the 
government— that is, the government would have derived 
more advantage than the insurgents from the existence of 
railways between the great towns of India The difficulties, 
so great as to be almost insuperable, in transporting troops 
from one place to another, have been amply illustrated in 
this and the preceding chapters ; we have seen how d&k 
and palanquin bearers, bullocks and elephants, ekahs and 
wagons, Ganges steamers and native boats, weie bi ought 
into requisition, and how painfully slow was the progress 
made The 121 miles of railway from Calcutta to Ranee- 
gunge were found so useful, in enabling the Enghsh soldiers 
to pass swiftly over the first part of their journey, that 
there can hardly be a doubt of the important results which 
would have followed an extension of the system Even if 
a less favourable view be taken in relation to Bengal and 
the Northwest Provinces, the advantages "would unques- 
tionably have been on the side of the government in the 
Bombay and Madras presidencies, where disaffection was 
shewn only in a very slight degree, a few days would 
have sufficed to send troops from the south of India by 
rail, md Bombay and Jubbulpoor to Mirzapore, in the 
immediate vicinity of the regions where their services 
were most needed 

Although the Raneegunge branch of the East Indian 
Railway was the only portion open m the north of India, 
there was a section of the main line between AUahabad and 
Cawnpore nearly finished at the time of the outbreak. This 
main Ime will nearly follow the course of the Ganges, from 
Calcutta up to Allahabad ; it will then pass through the 
Doab, between the Ganges and the Jumna, to Agra ; it wiU 
follow the Jumna &om Agra up to BelM ; and will then 
strike off northwestward to Lahore — to be continued at 
some future tune through Ihe Punjaub to Feshawur. 
During the summer of 1857, the East India Company pre- 
pared, at the request of wlmment, an exact enumeration 
of the vanous railways for which engineering plana had 
been adopted, and for the sbain-eapital of whirii a mimmnm 
rate of interest had been guaranteed by the government 
The document gives the p^colars of about $700 miles 
of raUway in India ; estimated to cost £30,231,000 , and 
for which a dividend is guaranteed to the extent of 
£20,314,000, at a rate varying from 4^ to 5 per cent. The 
govemmmit also gives the land, estimated to he worth 
about a million i^rling All the works of construction are 
planned on a princi|de of sohffity, not cheapness i for it is 


expected they will all he remunerative Arrangements are 
eveiywhere made for a double line of rails — a single line 
being alone laid down until the traffic is developed The 
gauge is nine inches wider than the ‘narrow gauge’ of 
English railways The estimated average cost is under 
£9000 per mile, about one-fourth of the Enghsh average 
Leaving out of view, as an element impossible to he 
correctly calculated, the amount of delay arising fiom the 
Revolt, the government named the periods at which the 
several sections of railway would probably he finished. 
Instead of shewing the particular portions belonging respec- 
tively to the five railway companies — ^the East Indian, the 
Great Indian Peninsula, the Bombay and Central India, 
the Sinde, and the Madras — shall simply arrange the 
railways into two groups, north and south, and throw a 
few of the particulars into a tabulated form 

NORTHERN INDIA 

Railways Lengths, Probable Tme of Opening 

MUos 

Calcutta to Raneegunge, 121 Opened m 1855. 

Burdwan to Rajmahal, . 130 December 1859 

Rajmahal to Allahabad, 440 1860 

Allahabad to Cawnpore, 126 December 1857 

Cawnpore to Delhi, 260 ^ October 1858 (exce^ bnage 

* I at Agra over the Jumna} 

Mirzapore to Jubbulpoor, 300 No date specified 
Jubbulpoor to Bhosawal, . 314 End of 1861 
Bhosawal to Oomrawuttee, 125 December 1860. 

Oomrawuttee to Nagpoor, 138 March 1861 
Bhosawal to Callian, . 241 October 1859. 

Callian to Bombay, . 33 Opened in 1854 

Surat to Ahmedabad, IGO 1858 and 1859 

Kurachee to Hydrabad, . 120 October 1859. 


SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Bombay to Poonah, . . 124 February 1858 
Poonah to Sholapore, 165 1860. 

Sholapore to Kistnah, . 101 End of 1861 

Kistnah to Madras, . . 310 1861 and 1862 

Madras to Arcot, 85 Op^d in 1856. 

Aroot to Variembaddy, . . 60 January 1858 
Madras to Beypore, . . . 4M March 18^, 

The plans for an Onde railway were drawn up, compris- 
ing thiw or four lines radiating from Lucknow , hut the 
project had not, at that tizue^ aasomed a definite form. 

^ITeadman* nf a ViXla^e * — ^It frequently happened, in 
ocmnection with the events recorded m the present ehaiito, 
that the headnum of a village rither joined the mutuieers 
against the British, or assisted the latter in quriling 
disturbances, according to the bias of his or 

the view he took of his own interests. The general nature 
of the village-system m India xeqnrrea to he understood 
before the sigz^cani^ of the headman’s position ean he 
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appreciated. Before the British entered India, private 
property in land 'was unknown , the whole was considered 
to belong to the sovereign The country was divided, by 
the Hohanunedan mlers, into small holdings, cultivated 
each by a village community under a headman , for which 
a rent was paid For convemence of collecting this rent or 
revenue, z&mndara were appointed, who either fanned the 
revenues, or acted simply as agents for the ruling power. 
When the Marquis of Cornwallis, as govemor-general, 
made great changes in the government of Bnti^ India 
half a century ago, he modih^, among other matters, the 
zemindaiy ; but the collection of revenue remained 

Whether, as some think, villages were thus formed by 
the early conquerors , or whether they were natural com- 
binations of men for mutual advantage — certain it is that 
the village-system in the plains of Northern India was 
made dependent in a large degree on the peculiar institu- 
tion of caste ‘To each man in a Hindoo village were 
appomted particular duties which were exclusively his, and 
which were in general transmitted to his descendants The 
whole community became one family, which lived together 
and prosiiered on their public lands, whilst the private 
advantage of each particular member was scarcely deter- 
minable It became, then, the fairest as well as the least 
troublesome method of collecting the revenue to assess the 
whole village at a certain sum, agreed upon by the tehsildar 
(native revenue collector) and the headman This was 
exacted from the latter, who, seated on the chabootra, in 
conjunction with the chief men of the village, managed its 
afEEurs, and decided upon the quota of each individual 
member By this means, the exclusive character of each 
village was further increased, until they have become 
throughout nearly the whole of the Indian peninsula, little 
Tppubhcs , supplied, owing to the regulations of caste, with 
artisans of nearly every craft, and almost mdependent of 
any foreign lelations* * 

Not only is the headman’s position and duties defined , 
but the whole village may be said to be socially organised 
and parcelled out by the singular operation of the caste 
pnnciple Each village manages its internal afiairs , taxes 
iteelf to provide funds for internal expenses, as well as the 
revenue due to the state, decides disputes in the first 
instance , and punishes minor offences Ofl&cers are selected 
for all these duties , and there is thus a local government 
within the greater government of the paramount state 

* living • Theory and Practice of Caste 


One man is the scribe of the village , another, the constable 
or poheeman; a third, the schoolmaster; a fourth, the 
doctor; a fifth, the astrologer and exerciser ; and so of the 
musician, the carpenter, the smith, the worker in gold or 
jewels, the tailor, the worker in leather, the potter, the 
washerman — each considers that he has a prescriptive right 
to the work in his branch done within the village, and to 
the payment for that work , and each member of his family 
participates in this prescnptive right This viUage-system 
IS so interwoven with the habits and customs of the 
Hindoos, that it outlives all changes going on around Sir 
T Metcalfe, who knew India well, said ‘Dynasty after 
dynasty tumbles down , revolution succeeds to revolution , 
Hindoo, Fatan, Mogul, Mahratta, Sikh, English, are all 
masters in turn, but the village community remains the 
same In times of trouble they arm and fortify themselves. 
If a hostile army passes through the country, the village 
communities collect their cattle within their walls, and let 
the enemy pass unpiovoked If plunder and devastation 
be directed against themselves, and the forcer employed be 
irresistible, they flee to friendly villages at a distance , but 
when the storm has passed over, they return and resume 
their occupations If a countiy remain for a senes of 
years the scene of continued piUage and massacre, so that 
the village cannot be inhabited, the scattered villages never- 
theless return whenever the power of peaceable possession 
revives A generation may pass away, but the succeeding 
generation will return The sons w^ take the places of 
their fathers , the same site for their village, the same 
positions for the houses, the same lands will be reoccupied 
by the descendants of those who were dnven out when the 
village was depopulated , and it is not a trifling matter that 
will drive them out, for they will often maintain their post 
through times of disturbance and convulsion, and acquiie 
strength sufficient to resist piUage and oppression with 
success This union of the village communities, each one 
forming a separate little state in itself, has, I conceive, 
contributed more than any other cause to the preservation 
of the people of India through all the revolutions and 
changes which they have suffered ’ * 

It IS easily comprehensible how, in village communities 
thus compactly orgamsed, the course of proceeding adopted 
by the headman in any public exigency becomes of much 
importance , smee it may be a sort of official manifestation 
of the tendencies of the villagers generally 

* Seport of Select Committee of House of Commons, 1032 
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CHAPTER YIII. 


TREACHERY AND ATROCITIES AT CAWNPORE. 


O other events connected with 
w the Revolt in India made so deep 
1 an impression on the puhhc mind, 
^ or produced so utter an astonish- 
ment and dismay, as those relat- 
ing to Cawnpore — ^the treachery 
of an arch-villain, and the sufFer- 
ings that resulted therefrom The mystery 
pr’ that for so many weeks veiled the fate of the 
victims heightened the painful interest ; for none 
in England knew how the troubles in May gave rise 
to the miseries in June, and these to the horrors 
of July, until, nearly ^1 were dead who could 
faithfully have recorded the progress of events. 
Now that the main incidents are known, they 
come upon the reader almost with the force of 
a tragic drama ; associating themselves in succes- 
sion with five scenes*— the mtrenchment, the 
boats, the ghat, the house of slaughter, the well 
—the intensity deepening as the plot advances 
towards its end. 

So unutterably revolting were the indignities 


to which some of the unfortunates were subjected, 
at Cawnpore as at other places, that no one dared 
to speak or write fully of theifi ; even men, hardy 
and world-worn men, almost shrank from whis- 
pering, the details to each other Vague generali- 
ties of language were employed, in sheer dismay 
lest the use of precise words should lift too high 
the \eil that hid the hideous scene So much was 
this felt, so much were the facts understated, that 
persons of unblemished moral character almost 
regretted the reticence of the press. A nobleman 
held in very high estimation, the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, on one occasion expressed at a public 
meeting a wish that the daily journals would 
proceed one stage fiirther m making the mouraful 
tale known on the ground that Englishmen, by 
learning more of the real truth, would appreciate 
more fully the sufierings of our countrymen and 
countrywomen, the heroism and Christian patmoe 
with which those sufferings were borne, and the 
necessity for (not vengeance, but) rehri))utive justice 
on those who had ordered and executed the devShdi 
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barbarities It is not a trifling compliment to the 
delica<gr of the English press, that a Christian 
nobleman should thus have suggested less scruple, 
less reserve, in the treatment of a most tiying 
subject. In every narrative of these mournful 
events, the reader feels, and must continue to 
feel, that the worst is left unsaid. 

The first matters to treat are^the locality in 
which, and the native chieftain by whom, ^ese 
wrongs were inflicted. Cawnpore, a terrible word 
to English readers, is the name both of a district 
and of its chief town. The district, a part of the 
Doab or delta between the Ganges and the Jumna, 
is included within the government of the North- 
western Provinces. The city of Cawnpore is on 
the right bank of the Ganges, about two hundred 
and seventy miles below Delhi; and the nver 
flows down nearly a thousand miles below this 
point to Calcutta; the land -distance, however, 
from Cawnpore to Calcutta is between six and 
seven hundred miles. The Ganges here is some- 
times more than a mile in width at and soon 
after the rainy season, and is at such time very 
difficult to be crossed by bodies of troops. Cawn- 
pore IS an important city to the British in India, 
both commercially and in a military sense. The 
ghat or landing-place, in peaceful times, is a scene 
of great liveliness and bustle. When Skinner was 
there, ^ Every description of vessel that can be 
imagined was collected along the bank. The 
pinnace, which with its three masts and neat 
rigging might have passed for a ship ; budgerows, 
the clumsiest of all clumsy things, with their 
stems several times higher than their bows, the 
bauleahs, ugly enough, but lightly skimming 
along like gondolas compared with the heavy 
craft around them ; the drifting haystacks, which 
the country-boats appear to be when at a distance, 
with their native crews straining every nerve 
-upon their summits, and cheering themselves 
with a wild and not unfrequently a sweet song ; 
pans wees shooting swiftly down the stream, 
with one person only on board, who sits at the 
head, steering with his right hand, rowing with 
his foot, and in the left hand holding his pipe 
A ferry-boat constantly plying across the stream 
adds to the variety of the scene, by its motley 
collection of passengers — travellers, merchants, 
fakeers, camels, bullocks, and horses — ^all crowded 
together. The vessels fiistened to the shore are 
so closely packed, that they appear to be one 
mass, and, from their thatched roofb and low 
entrances, might easily pass for a floating village ’ 
Cawnpore is (or rather was) remarkable in its 
military arrangements. The cantonment, six 
miles long by half a mile broad, often contained, 
before <he Revolt, a native population of fifty 
thousand persons, besides sixty thousand in the 
city itself, irrespective of military and Europeans. 
Hie native infontiy of the station encamped here 
in the eool part of the year, when there were 
mgtdar 'streets and squares of canvas stretching 
amr an immense space; each regiment was pro- 


vided With its bazaar; in the rear and far beyond 
the lines, were the bivouacs of every kind of 
camp-followers, in immense numbers. All these, 
with many hundred bungalows or lodges of officers 
and European residents, gave great animation to 
the cantonment. The bungalows, though tiled or 
thatched, were here, as in other parts of India, 
large and commodious; each standing pleasantly 
in the midst of its compound or enclosure, richly 
planted with grapes, peaches, mangoes, shaddocks, 
plantains, melons, oranges, hmes, guavas, and other 
fruits especially acceptable in a hot climate. There 
was accommodation for seven thousand troops, but 
the number actually stationed there was gener- 
ally much less In accordance with the Com- 
pany’s regulations, the English mihtary officers, 
whether of European or native regiments, always 
resided within the cantonment where their 
services were required ; while the civilians, 
although residing chiefly in the suburbs, had 
their offices and places of business within the 
city itself. There were thus, to some extent, two 
sets of English residents. 

The next point to render dear is, the position of 
the man who so fatally influenced the affairs at 
Cawnpore in the summer months of 1857. Nena 
Sahib was his name to an English eye and tongue, 
and as Nena Sahib he will ever be execrated ; but 
that was his titular or lionoraiy, not his real name, 
which appears to have been Dhundu Punt or 
Dhoondhoopunt When called the Nena or Nana, 
the Nena Sahib, the Peishwa, the Maharajah, the 
Nena Bahadoor, he was recognised by one of his 
oriental titles of honour Let him to us be the 
Nena Sahib. There was a motive, however 
inadequate m the estimate of persons possessing 
a spark of human feeling, for the black treachery 
and monstrous cruelty of this man He had a 
quarrel with the East India Company a quarrel 
which the Company had nearly forgotten, but 
not he. The disagreement arose out of the 
prevalent Eastern custom of adoption, iu default 
of legij;imate male heirs Bithoor, a town six 
or eight miles from Cawnpore, and withm the 
same district, had long been the residence of 
the chief of the Mahrattas or Peishwa, with whom, 
as with other native princes, the Company had 
had many negotiations and treaties, Bithoor 
itself, a town of about fourteen thousand inhabit- 
ants, possesses numerous Hindoo temples, and 
several ghats or flights of steps giving access to 
the Ganges, to which the Brahmins and their 
followers frequently resort for the purpose of ritual 
ablution. The place is not without fortification, 
but it does not take rank among the strongholds 
of India. The last chief, Maharajah Bajee Rao 
Peishwa, died in 1851 ; and in consequence of that 
event, a jaghire or estate, near the town, which 
had been bestowed upon him during pleasure by 
the Company, lapsed to the government, and was 
subjected to the general regulations in force in 
Cawnpore. Being sonless, he had adopted a son, 
or indeed two sons— not merely to inherit the vast 
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wealth which belonged to him independently of 
the arrangements with the Company, but also to 
perform certain filial duties which high-caste 
Hindoos deem it necessary to their rehgion that a 
son should perform. This adoption was legal 
so far as concerned the Peishwa’s personal pro- 
perty; but the Company would not admit its 
validity in relation to a pension of .£50,000 per 
annum which he had been in the habit of 
receiving. A slight obscurity in the wording of 
an official document led to some doubt on this 
matter. On tl^e 1st of June 1818, Sir John 
Malcolm, on the part of the Company, signed a 
treaty with Bajee Rao, granting a pension to the 
rajah and hu family This has since been inter- 
preted, by the Bithoor intriguers, as a perpetual 
giant to the heirs; but there is abundant evidence 
that Sir John and the Company meant the pension 
to be for Bajee Rao’s hfe only, to be shared by 
his family then living Nine years afterwards, 
namely, in 1827, Bajee Rao adopted two children, 
Suddchoo Rao and Dhundu Punt, the one four 
years and the other two years and a half old , 
they were the sons of two Brahmins, natives of 
the Deccan, who had come to reside at Bithoor 
about a year before. There is no evidence that 
Bajee Rao ever considered these two adopted sons, 
or either of them, entitled to a continuance of the 
Company’s pension ; although Dhundu Punt may 
very possibly have thrown out frequent bints, to 
sound the Company on this subject. It has 
been supposed that when the old King of Delhi 
was reproclaimed after the Meerut outbreak, he 
ofFeied to acknoAvledge the Nena Sahib, Dhundu 
Punt, as the proper successor of the Peishwa of ^ 
Bithooi, on condition of receiving his aid and | 
allegiance This was probably true, but would not 
suffice, without the incentive of private animosity, 
to account for his subsequent actions. So little 
was known of him m England when the Revolt 
began, that doubt prevailed whether he was really 
the adopted son of Bajee Rao j some writers 
asserting that that honour had been conferred 
upon another Dhundu Funt, and that the Nena 
himself was the eldest sou of the r^ah's suhadar, 
Ramchunder Punt. 

If hatred ruled his heart during the six years 
from 1851 to 1867, he must indeed have been a 
consummate hypocrite ; for the English were 
always courteously received by him at his petty 
court, and generally came away impressed m his 
favour — impressed, however, at the same time, 
with a conviction that he entertained a sort of 
hope that the Queen of England would graciously 
befriend him m his contest with the Calcutta 
government, the Court of Directors, and the Board 
of Control, all of whom disputed his adoptive 
claims. He had a curious taste for mingling the 
English with the oriental m his palace at Bithoor. 
An English traveller, who visited him a few years 
before the Revolt, and was received with an 
amount of flattery that appeared to have a good 
deal of shrewd calculation in it, found the rooms 


set apart for him decked with English fhmitore 
arranged m the most mcongruous manuOT-^ diest 
of drawers and a toilet- table in the sitting-room ; 
a piano and a card-table in the bedroom ; tent- 
tables and camp-stools m the same room with 
elegant drawing-room tables and chairs ; a costly 
clock by the side of cheap japan candlesticks; 
good prints from Landseer’s pictures, in juxtaposi- 
tion with sixpenny coloured plates of Welhngton 
and Napoleon ; sacred prints, and prints of ballet- 
giiis and Epsom winners — aU kinds were mingled 
indiscriminately, as if simply to make a show. 
The guest was most struck by the oriental com- 
pliments he received from the Nena, and by 
the odd attempt to provide English furniture 
where English habits and customs were so little 
known ; yet there were not wanting dark tints 
to the picture. He heard rumours ‘that two 
women of rank were kept in a den not far from 
my apartments, and treated like wild beasts; 
and that a third, a beautiful young creature, had 
recently been hrieJaed up m a wall, for no other 
fault than attempting to escape’ An agent of 
the Nena, one AzimuUah, resided some time m 
London, about the year 1855 ; he came to Eng- 
land to advocate the Nona’s claims, and man- 
aged to ingratiate himself with many persons 
moving m the upper circles of society, by his 
manifest abilities, his winning grace, his courtesy 
to all with whom he came into relation. Yet 
there were strange fits of moody silence observable 
m him , and when the fiiilure of his mission 
became evident, he was heard to throw out dark 
mysterious threats, which were disregarded at the 
time, but were brought vividly to recollection 
afterwards, when the deeds of his master forced 
themselves into notice. 

It will presently be seen that Nena Sahib, what- 
ever were his thoughts at the time, did not depart, 
when the Revolt commenced, from his usual 
demeanour towards the English , he was courteous 
to tb«n, and was always courteously saluted by 
them when ho rode past 

How interesting it is-^^nay, how affecting— to 
trace the mode in which the unfortunate Euro- 
peans at Cawnpore became gradually shut out 
from communication with the external world ; 
neither knowing what was occurring east and 
Avest of them, nor able to communicate news of 
their OAvn sufferings ^ In May, messages and 
! letters passed to and from them ; m June, 
authentic intelligence was superseded by painful 
rumours; in July, a deadly silence was followed 
by a hornble revelation 

When the Meerut and Delhi outbreaks occurred, 
the attention of the civil and military authorities 
was turned to the importance of securing Cawn- 
pore: because of its native troops, its store of 
ammunition, its large treasury, its considerable 
English population, and its position on the Ganges 
and the great road. Sir Henry Lawr^oe, knowing 
that Sir Hugh Wheelei's force in European troops 
was weak, sent him fifty Englidi infiantry in Ike 
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third week m May, and also sent the aid (aid as it 
was hoped to be) of two squadrons of Oude irregular 
horse. But Lucknow could ill spare these armed 
men, and hence the telegrams already briefly 
adverted to. First, Lawrence to Canning ‘ Cawn- 
pore to be reinforced with all speed. When may 
her Majesty’s 84th be expected V Then Canning 
to Lawrence : ^ It is impossible to place a wing of 
Europeans at Cawnpore in less time than twenty- 
five days.’ Then Wheeler to Canning ‘All is 
quiet here, but impossible to say how long it will 


continue so.’ Next a telegram from Benares, 
announcing that every possible exertion would 
be made to send on troops to Cawnpore as fast as 
they came from Calcutta. Then, on the 25th, 
Wheeler telegraphed to Canning ‘ Passed anxious 
night and day, in consequence of a report on very 
good authority that there would be an outbreak 
during one or the other. All possible preparations 
to meet it, but I rejoice to say that none occurred.’ 
On this, Lawrence sent his earnest message 
recommending the estabhshment of ekah d§,ks — 
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anything at any expense — ^to carry troops on to 
Cawnpore. Towards the close of the month, about 
seventy men of the Queen’s 84th reached the city , 
and Sir Hugh telegraphed ‘All quiet ’ at the 
same time making veiy evident the existence of 
anxiety on his mind concerning his prospects. 
The governor-general telegraphed to him ‘ Your 
I anxious position is well understood ; and no means 
hav^ been neglected to give you aid.’ On another 
' day Sir Hugh telegraphed . ‘All quiet still, but I 
fed by no means certain it will contmue so. The 
dvil and military are depaidmg entirely upon 
me fi>r advice and assistance.’ He announced to 


Lawrence that he had been obliged to send 
irregular cavalry to clear the roads of insurgent 
ruflians , and added, ‘ Europeans are arriving but 
very slowly here ’ The dilemma and doubt w’^ere 
painful to all, for Viscount Canning had few 
troops to send up from Calcutta, and no facilities 
for sending them rapidly; while, on the other 
hand, he did not know that death had cut off 
General Anson ere an advance could be made to 
Delhi and Cawnpore from the northwest Hence 
such telegrams as the following from Canning to 
Anson ‘ Cawnpore and Lucknow are severely 
pressed, and the country between Delhi and 
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Cawnpore is passing into the hands of the rebels. 
It IS of the utmost importance to prevent this, and 
to relieve Cawnpore ; but nothing but rapid action 
will do this. ... It IS impossible to overrate the 
importance of shewing European troops between 
Delhi and Cawnpore ’ Sir Hugh Wheeler’s aniae- 
ties did not relate wholly to Cawnpore ; he knew 
that a wide region depended on that city for its 
continuance m loyalty. By the 2d of June only 
ninety European troops had leached him. On the 
next day he telegraphed that the population was 
much excited, and that unfavourable reports were 
coming in from the districts between Cawnpore 
and Lucknow. To make matters worse, Lawrence 
w^as becoming weak at the last-named place, and 
Wheeler sent him fifty-two of his highly cherished 
English troops — a number that shews how pre- 
cious, from its scarcity, this military element was 
legarded by the two commanders ‘This leaves 
mo weak,’ said Wheeler ; and well might he say 
so Then occurred the cutting of the telegraph 
wires on all sides of Cawnpore, and the stoppage 
of the dak-runners After this, all was doubt and 
mystery, for it was only by stealthy means that 
letters and messages could leave or enter that city. 
By degrees there reached the Company’s officers at 
Lucknow, Allahabad, and Benares, indirect news 
telling of disaster—of a rebellious rising of the 
native troops at Cawnpore ; of the mutineers being 
aided and abetted by the Nena Salub of Bithoor , 
of all the Euiopeans taking refuge in an in- 
trenched barrack ; of the forlorn band being 
regularly besieged in that spot ; of terrible suf- 
ferings being endured, and of the soldiers and 
civilians, the women and children, being brought 
to death by numerous privations The com- 
missioner at Benares, when these rumours of 
disaster reached him, telegraphed to Calcutta 
‘ May God Almighty defend Cawnpore •> for no 
help can we afford’ And so it was throughout 
June — Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow, Agra, all 
were equally unable to send aid to the beleaguered 
garrison. Gradually the messages became fewer, 
and the rumours darker ; escaped fugitives and 
native messengers came in stealthily to one or 
other of the neighbouring towns ; and men talked 
of a massacre at Cawnpore of English fugitives 
fiom Futtehgur, of another massacre of English in 
boats bound for Calcutta, of women and children 
placed in confinement, and of Nena Sahib’s cruelty 

Such was the condition of Cawnpore as viewed 
from without, by those who could necessarily 
know but little of the truth Let us now enter 
and trace the course of events as experienced by 
the sufferers themselves. 

There is abundant evidence that, previous to 
the actual outbreak at Cawnpore, the native troops 
—consisting of the 1st, 53d, and 56th B. N I , and 
the 2d native cavalry — ^were much agitated by the 
rumours of mutmy elsewhere; and that the 
European inhabitants felt sensibly the paucity of 
English soldiers at that place. A lady, the wife of 
the magistrate and collector of Cawnpore — one of 


those who, with all her family, were barbarously 
slaughtered in cold blood a few weeks aRerwards 
— ^writmg to her friends on the 15th of May, said ; 
^Cawnpore is quiet, and the regiments here are 
stanch ; but there is no saying that they would 
remain long so if they came in contact with some 
of their mutinous brethren. We have only about 
a hundred European soldiers here altogether, and 

SIX guns Downrcountry, from Meerut to 

Dmapore, there is but one regiment of Europeans, 
of which we have a hundred.* Nevertheless, 
although the sepoys at Cawnpore were restless, an 
impression prevailed that, even if they joined in 
the mutiny, and marched oft to Delhi, they would 
not inflict any injury on the military commander. 
Sir Hugh Wheeler, or the other Enghsh officers, 
•who were much respected by them. The general 
thought it right to obtain correct though secret 
information from spies who mixed among the 
men in the cantonment ; and these spies reported 
that the three infantry regiments, except a few 
refractory sepoys, appeared well disposed towards 
the government, whereas the 2d native cavalry, 
discontented and surly, had sent their famdies to 
their homes, to be out of danger, and were in the 
habit of holding nightly meetings or piinchaj/cts 
(a kind of jury of five persons, one of the Hindoo 
institutions of very ancient formation), in their 
lines, to concert measures of insubordination. 
These troopers endeavoured to bring over the foot 
regiments to a scheme for rising in revolt, seizing 
the government treasure, marching off to Delhi, 
and presenting that treasure to the newly restored 
Mogul as a token of their allegiance. The Euro- 
pean inhabitants were numerous; for they com- 
prised not only the officeis and civilians with their 
families, but European merchants, missionanes, 
engineers, pensioners, &c, and also many non- 
lesidents, who had either come to Cawnpore from 
parts of the country supposed to be less protected, 
or had been stopped there on their way up-country 
by the mutineers in the Doab. These, relying on 
the report concerning the apparently favourable 
feeling among the native infantry, made no 
immediate attempt to quit the place Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, however, did not deem it consistent with 
his duty to remain unprepared. Cawnpore is 
built on a dead level, without stronghold or place of 
refuge, and could not long be held against a rebel 
besieging force; the cantonment was at a con- 
siderable distance; and the general resolved on 
making some sort of defensive arrangement irre- 
spective both of the city and the cantonment. He 
secured sufficient boats to convey the whole of the 
Europeans down the Ganges if danger should 
appear ; and he formed a plan for protection at 
night in an intrenched position. This stronghold, 
if so it may be called, afterwards rendered memor- 
able as ‘the Intrenchment,’ was a square plot of 
giound on the grand military parade, measuring 
about two hundred yards m each direetkm ; within 
it were two barrack hospitals, a few oHm budd- 
ings, and a well ; while the boundary was lomaed 
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by a trench and parapet or breast-work of earth, 
intended to be armed and defended in case of 
attack. The intrenchment was entirely distinct 
both from the city and from the cantonment, 
and was further from the Ganges than either 
of them, about a quarter of a mile out of the 
Allahabad and Cawnpore high road. On the 
side of it furthest from the river were several 
barracks in course of construction. It was not 
intended that the European civilians should 
at once enter the intrenchment, but that they 
should regard that spot as a place of shelter 
m time of need. Sir Hugh brought into this 
place a supply of grain, nee, salt, sugar, tea, coffee, 
rum, beer, &c, calculated at thirty days’ con- 
sumption for one thousand persons. He gave 
orders to the assistant-commissary to blow up the 
magazine if a mutiny should take place ; while 
the collector was instructed to convey all the 
Company’s cash, estimated at ten or twelve lacs of 
rupees, from the treasury m the city to the canton- 
ment — ^an instruction which, as we shall see, he was 
able only to obey in part. As another precaution, 
the executive commissariat and pay-officers, with 
all their records and chests, were removed into 
bungalows adjacent to the intrenchment. There 
is reason to believe that the ringleaders among 
the native troops sought to terrify the rest into 
mutiny by representing that the digging, which 
had been seen actively in progress at the intrench- 
ment, was the beginning of the construction of a 
senes of mines, intended to blow them all up, 

One of the most painful considerations associated 
with these events in May was, that the heartless 
man who afterwards wrought such misery was 
trustingly rehed upon as a friend. The magistrate’s 
wife, in a series of letters before adverted to, wrote 
under date May 16th : ‘ Should the native troops 
here mutiny, we should either go into canton- 
ments, or to a place called Bithoor, where the 
Peishwa’s successor resides. He is a great friend 

of C ’s [the magistrate’s], and is a man of 

enormous wealth and influence ; and he has 

assured C that we should all be quite safe 

there. I myself would much prefer going to the 
cantonment, to be with the other ladies; but 

C thinks it would be better for me and our 

precious children to be at Bithoor.’ Again, on 
the 18th. ‘If there should be an outbreak here, 
dearest C has made all the necessary arrange- 

ments for me and the children to go to Bithoor 
He will go there himself, and, with the aid of the 
nqah, to whose house we are going, he will collect 
and head a force of fifteen hundred fighting-men, 
and bring them into Cawnpore to take the insur- 
gents by surprise. This is a plan of their own, and 
13 quite a secret ; for the object of it is to come on 
the mutineers unawares.’ Here, then, in the month 
of May, was Nena Sahib plotting with the English 
against Uie mutineers. It was on the 20th that 
Hu^, rendered unea^ by the symptoms 
ammd, sent to Lucknow for three hundred Buro- 
^ pUOL Boldiers; but as Sir Henry Lawrence could 


hardly spare one^xth of that number, arrange- 
ments were made for accommodating as many 
Enghsh families as possible in the cantonment, 
and for fitting up the intrenchment as a place of 
refuge. On the 21st, the magistrate, with Wheeler’s 
consent, wrote to the Nena, begging him to send 
the aid of a few of his Mahratta troops. The 
native soldiers being hutted in the cantonment, 
and the few English soldiers barracked m the 
intrenchment, it was speedily determined that — 
while the English officers should sleep at the 
cantonment, to avoid shewing distrust of the 
native troops — ^their wives and families, and most 
of the civilians, should remain at night in the 
intrenchment, under protection of English soldiers. 
On the first night of this arrangement, ‘there 
were an immense number of ladies and gentlemen 
assembled in the intrenchment ; and oh * what 
an anxious night it was » The children added 
much to our distress and anxiety,’ said the lady 
whose letters were lately quoted; ‘it was some 
hours before I could get them to sleep I did not 
lie down the whole night. Extraordinary it was, 
and most providential too, that we had a thunder- 
storm that night, with a good deal of ram, which 
cooled the air a little ; had it not been for this, we 
should have suffered much more.’ An English 
officer, in relation to this same night, said . ‘ Nearly 
all the ladies in the station were roused out of 
their houses, and burned off to the barracks. The 
scene in the morning you can imagine They 
were all huddled together m a small building, just 
as they had left their houses. On each side were 
the guns drawn np ; the men had been kept 
standing by them all night through the ram, 
expecting an instant attack There are few people 
now in the station but believe this attack had 
been intended, and had merely been delayed on 
finding us so well prepared.* On the last day of 
the month — a day that seems to have ended all 
communication from this hapless lady to her 
friends m England — she wrote: ‘We are now 
almost in a state of siege. We sleep every night 
m a tent pitched by the barracks, with guns 
behind and before. We are intrenched, and are 
busy getting in a month’s provisions in case of 
scarcity. For the first four or five nights, we 
scarcely closed our eyes, . . . Last night, the 
sepoys of the 1st regiment threatened to mutiny, 
and poor Mrs Ewart was m dreadful distress when 
Colonel Ewart went to sleep in the lines, according 
to orders ; and he himself fully expected to be 
killed before morning ; but, thank God, all passed 
off quietly. The general remains in the barracks 
day and night, to be at hand if anything should 
happen. We still pass the day at the Ewarts* 
house; but at night every one returns to the 

barracks, which is a wretched place Poor 

Mrs has qnite lost her reason from terror 

and excitement. Oh ! it is a hard trial to bear, 
and almost too much ; but the sight of the children 
gives us strength and courage.’ 

Colonel Ewart, mentioned in the above 
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paragraph, and Major Hillersdon, were the com- 
mandants of the 1st and 5dd native regiments, 
respectively; they lived in pleasant bungsdows out- 
side Cawnpore; but at this perilous time they slept 
near their men in the cantonment, while their 
families took refuge within the intrenchment. 
Mrs Ewart — destined, like the magistrate’s wife, 
to be in a few weeks numbered among the out- 
raged and slaughtered — ^wrote like her of the 
miseries of their position, even at that early penod 
of their privation. Speaking of the interior of the 
intrenchment, she said ^We have a tent, which 
is, of course, more private and comfortable for the 
night , and at present there is no occasion to 
spend days as well as nights there, though many 
people do so. This is fortunate, since the weather 
IS fearfully hot. God grant that we may not be 
exposed to such suffering as a confinement within 
that intrenchment must entail ; even should we 
be able to bear it, I know not how our poor little 
ones could go through the trial.’ The general 
feelings of the English in the place towards the 
close of May cannot be better conveyed than in 
the following words ‘ We are living face to face 
with great and awful realities— -life and property 
most insecure, enemies within our camp, treachery 
and distrust everywhere. We can scarcely believe 
in the change which has so suddenly overcast all 
the pleasant repose and enjoyment of life. We 
are almost in a state of siege, with dangers all 
around ns — some seen, some hidden . . Major 

Hillersdon joins us daily at our four o’clock dinner, 
and we stay together till half past seven, when we 
go to our melancholy night-quarters, behind guns 
and mtrenchments. My husband betakes himself 
to his couch m the midst of his sepoys ; and you 
can fancy the sort of nights we have to pass 
These are real trials, but we have not experienced 
much actual physical suffering yet’ In another 
letter she further described the intrenchment and 
bai racks as they were at night. ‘We returned 
to those melancholy night-quarters Oh, such a 
scene » Men, officers, women and children, beds 
and chairs, all mingled together inside and outside 
the barracks ; some talking or even laughing, some 
very frightened, some defiant, others despairing. 
Such sickening sights these for peacefiil women; 
and the miseiable reflection that all is caused not 
by open foes^ but by the treachery of those we had 
fed and pampered, honoured and trusted, for so 
many years.’ Colonel Ewart, m probably the last 
letter received from him by his friends in England, 
wrote on the 31st ‘ The treasury, containing some 
ten or twelve lacs of rupees, is situated five miles 
from the cantonment. It has hitherto been 
thought inexpedient to bring the treasure into the 
cantonment ; but the gener^ has now resolved on 
making the attempt to-morrow. Please God, he 
Avill succeed. He is an excellent officer, very 
determined, self-possessed in the midst of danger, 
fearless of responsibihty — ^that terrible bugbear 
that paralyses so many men in command.’ This 
was the character generidly given to Sir Hugh 


m 

Wheeler, who was much liked and trusted. The 
state of suspense in which the officers themsdves 
were placed, not knowing whether revolt and 
outrage would speedily mark the conduct of 
regiments that had up to that moment remained 
faithful, was well expressed in a letter written by 
one of the infantiy ofl5cers : ‘ I only wish that I 
might get orders to go ont with my regimen^ 
or alone with my company, against some of the 
mutineers ; so that we could put the men to the 
test, and see whether they really mean to stick 
to us or not, and end this state of suspense.* 

Numerous scraps of local information, portions 
of letters, diaries, conversations, and scarcely 
intelligible messages, in English, Hindustani, and 
Persian, help to make up the matenals out of 
which alone a connected narrative of the events 
at Cawnpore can be prepared. These would all 
have been very insufficient, had it not fortunately 
happened that an officer of the Company, an 
educated man, lived to record upon paper his 
experience of four weeks speut in the intrench- 
ment, and three subsequent weeks of imprisonment 
in the city. This was Mr Shepherd, belonging to 
the commissariat department. How his hfe was 
saved, and how those dear to him were savagely 
butchered, will be seen further on ; at present, it 
will suffice to remark that he hved to prepare, for 
the information of the government, a record of all 
he knew on this dreadful subject ; and that the 
record thus prepared contains more information 
than any other brought to light amid that dismal 
wreck of human hopes and human existence. 

When the month of June opened, symptoms 
became so unfavourable that the non-mihtary 
Chnstian residents thought it expedient to move 
from the city, and obtain shelter in the English 
church and other buildings near the intrenchment. 
Day after day small portions of cash, and Company’s 
papers of various kinds, were brought by the com- 
missariat officers to head-quarters The collector, 
acting on Sir Hugh’s instructions, had endeavoured 
to bring the Company’s treasure from the city to 
the intrenchment , but he met too much opposition 
to enable him to effect this, save in part ; and the 
aid of three or four hundred men was obtained 
fiom Nena Sahib, to guard the treasury and its 
contents. What was passing through the heart of 
that treacherous man at the time, none hut himself 
could know ; but the English officers, whether 
forgetful or not of his grudge agamst the Com- 
pany, seem to have acted as though they placed 
reliance on him On the 3d, it being thou^t 
improper to keep any pubhc money under the 
sepoy guard at the office, the commissanat treasure- 
chest, containing about thirty-four thousand rupees 
in cash, together with numerous papers and 
account-books, was brought into the intrend^ 
ment, and placed in the quarter-guard there. In 
short, nothing was deem^ safe by Wbedcr laid 
the other officials, unless it was umier mm 
imm ediate care. 

On the fith of June anived tlie oMb iddsii 
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^as to tax to the utmost the firmness and courage, 
the tact and discrimination, the kindness and 
thoughtfulness, of the general on whom so many 
lives now depended. He had appealed, and 
appealed in vain, for reinforcements from other 
quarters . no one possessed troops that could 
readily be sent to him , and he had therefore to 
meet his troubles manfully, with such resources as 
were at hand. At two o’clock in the morning, 
after a vain attempt to draw the native infantry 


from their allegiance, the 2d cavalry rose in a 
body, gave a great shout, mounted their horses, 
set fire to the bungalow of their quarter-master- 
sergeant, and took possession of thirty-six elephants 
m the commissanat cattle-yard. The mam body 
then marched off towards Nawabgunge ; while the 
ringleaders remained behind to assail once more 
the honesty of the infantry. The 1st regiment 
N. I. yielded to the temptation, and marched out 
of the lines about three o’clock ; but before doing 
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so, the sepoys shewed a lingering affection for the 
Enghsh officers of the regiment ; those officers had 
for some time been m the habit of sleeping in the 
quarter-guard of the regiment, to indicate their 
confidence in the men ; and now the men begged 
them — ^nay, forced them — ^to go into the intrench- 
ment, as a means of personal safety. An alarm 
gun was fired, and all the non-combatants were 
brought from the church -compound into the 
intrenchment — a necessary precaution, for burning 
bungalows were seen in vanous directions. A few 
days previously, a battery of Oude horse-artillery 
had l^n sent from Luclmow by Lawrence to aid 
Wheeler at Cawnpore ; and this battery was, about 
seven o’clock on the eventful morning of the 5th, 
ordered with a company of English troops to 
pursue the two mutinous regiments. But here a 
dilemma at once presented itself. Could the 53d 
and 56th regiments be relied uponi Sir Hugh 
thought not ; and therefore he countermanded the 


order for the pursuit of the other two regiments. 
The wisdom of this determination was soon 
shewn , for about ten o’clock the whole of the 
native officers of the 53d and 56th came to the 
general and announced that their hold over the 
fidelity of the men was gone While they weie 
yet speaking, a bugle w^as heard, and the two 
regiments were seen to march off to join their 
companions at Nawabgunge , any attempt on the 
Enghsh being checked by the pointing of a gun at 
them. The apparently faithful native officers were 
directed to organise a few stragglers who had not 
joined the mutineers , they left the intrenchment 
for this purpose, but did not return : whether they 
joined in the revolt, or went quietly to their own 
homes to avoid the resentment of the sepoys, was 
not fully known. As soon as possible, carts were 
sent to the cantonment to bnng away the sick 
from the hospital, and such muskets and other 
property as might be useful. In consequence of 
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this, the two hospitals or barracks m the intrench- 
meiit became very much crowded, many of the 
people bemg compelled to sleep m the open air 
through want of room. All the civilians were then 
armed, and directed what they should do for the 
common good The Oude artillery, shewing signs 
of being smitten by the prevailing mama for 
revolt, were disarmed and disnussed that same 
evening 

The scene must now be shifted, to shew Nena 
Sahib’s share in the work Rumours came to the 


mtrenchment that when the rebds reached 
Nawabgunge, he quitted Bithoor and came out to 
meet them ; that he placed himself at their head ; 
that they all went together to the treasury ; that 
he carried ofiT a laige amount of government 
treasure on the government elephants; and that 
he gave up the rest to the sepoys as a prize. 
Thereupon the papers were burnt, and the trea- 
sury and the collector's office destroyed. The 
sepoys guarding the magazine would not allow 
that buildmg to be blown up by the government 
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officer , the mutineers brought as many country 
carts as they could procure, and carried off a 
considerable quantity of baggage and ammumtion. 
All then marched off to Kullianpore, being one 
stage on the road to Delhi, except a few troopers 
who remained to finish the work of destruction 
among the bungalows. The Oude artillery, lately 
disarmed and dismissed by Wheeler, now went 
to Nena Sahib, and laid before him a plan for 
attacking the mtrenchment, concerning which 
they were able to give much information. They 
reported that the cantonment contained many 
guns, and much powder and ammumtion, with 
wAch the intrenchment might safely be attacked. 
There was another foct favourable to the rebels. 
One end of the great Ckmges Canal enters the 

I 


river near Cawnpore , and it had been contem- 
plated by the government to send a large store of 
shot and shell by that canal up to Roorkee, 
through AUygurh and Meerut ; but as the Doab 
and Rohilcund were in too disturbed a state to 
permit this, thirty-five boats laden with shot and 
shell were this day lying in the canal near the 
cantonment This large store of ammumtion the 
rebel artillerymen suggested should be at once 
seized, and the advice was acted on. A native 
inhabitant, who afterwards gave information to 
the English, said that when the Nena openly to^ 
part with the rebels, he released four hundred 
prisoners in the town, whose fetters he ordered to 
be knocked off; 'and having opened the door of 
the armoury, he gave the order that whatever 
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prisoner was willing to follow him should arm 
himself with gun, pistol, or sword, as he liked 
best— a story highly probable, though not within 
the power of Mr Shepherd to confirm. Before 
the Nena finally committed himself to a course of 
rebellion and war, the 1st native infantry made 
their head subadar a general ; and the general 
then promoted all the havildars and naiks to be 
subadars and jemadars 

Two officers of the 66th regiment were fortunate 
enough to be away from Cawnpore and the can- 
tonment altogether, on the day of the mutiny. 
They had been sent with two hundred men to 
Coral, a village or town at some distance, on the 
2d of June When that regiment mutinied at the 
cantonment, and when the news of the mutiny 
reached Coral, the two hundred did not long delay 
in following their example The officers, seeing 
their danger, at once galloped off, taking nothing 
with them but the clothes on tlieir backs, and 
their swords and revolvers Their tale was as full 
of adventure as many that have already occupied 
these pages They found their way to Calpee, to 
Humeeipoor, to various places; they met with 
two brother-officers escaping from mutineers at 
Humeerpoor , the four rowed boats, swam rivers, 
entered villages where they were plundered of 
their weapons and clothes, roamed through jungles, 
fed on chu patties and water when they could 
obtain such fare, picked up bits of native clothing, 
encountered fiiendly Hindoos at one time and 
marauding enemies at another Of the two officers 
from Cawnpore, one died mad in the jungle, from 
heat, thirst, and suffering, but the other. Ensign 
Browne, joined the body of English troops at 
Futtehpoor, after thirty-seven days of wandering. 
All the other English officers of the four native 
regiments appear to have been at or near Cawn- 
pore at the time of the outbreak , and all were 
called upon to bear their bitter share m the woes 
that followed — woes rendered more distressing by 
falling equally on innocent women and children as 
on themselves — nay, much more heavily. 

The sun rose upon an anxious scene on the 6th 
of June Sir Hugh Wheeler and nearly all the 
Europeans — men, women, and children — military, 
civilians, and servants — were crowded within the 
intrenchment ; while the rebel troops, four regi- 
ments and an artillery battery, had not only 
abandoned their allegiance, but were about to 
besiege those who were lately their masters The 
rebels brought into requisition all the government 
work-people and the bullocks, in the town and 
cantonment, to drag guns into position near the 
intrenchment, and to convey thither a store of 
powder and ammunition. They brought six guns 
(two of them 18-pounders) to bear in a line, and 
opened fire about ten o’clock m the forenoon. 
Instantly a bugle sounded withm the intrench- 
ment; and every man, from the highest officers 
down to the clerks and the drummers, flew to 
armS| and took up the posiUon assigned to him. 
^Tliere was only a breast-hi^ earthen parapet. 


bounded by a small trench, between the besiegers 
mid the besieged: hence there was nothing but 
indomitable courage and unceasing watchfulness 
that could enable the English to hold their own 
against the treacherous native troops. Here, then, 
were nine hundred persons'^ hemmed into a small 
space, forming their citadel, while the surrounding 
country was wholly in the hands of the rebels. Out 
of the nine hundred, barely one-third were fight- 
ing-men , while considerably more than one-third 
were women and children, to be fed and protected 
at all hazards The few guns within the intrench- 
ment answered those from without , but all the 
men not employed with those guns crouched down 
behind the breast-work, under the hot wind and 
scorching sun of a June day, ready to defend the 
spot with musketiy if a nearer attack were made. 
The rebels did not attempt this ; they adopted the 
safer course of bringing up their guns nearer to 
the beleaguered place. Sir Hugh Wheeler had 
eight pieces of ordnance— two brass guns of the 
Oude battery, two long 9-pounders, and four 
smaller , he had also a good store of ammunition, 
buried underground, and had thus a defensive 
power of some importance. On the other hand, his 
anxieties were great ; for one of the two buildings 
(they had been used as hospitals for European 
troops) was thatched, liable to be fired by a chance 
shot, the commissariat officers were unable to 
bring in more supplies ; the shelter was direfully 
insufficient for nine hundred persons m a fierce 
Indian chmate , and the women and children could 
do little or nothing to assist in the defence of all. 

The native informant, above adverted to, states 
that when Nena Sahib found the mutineers about 
to depart to Delhi, ‘ he represented to the native 
officers that it would not be correct to proceed 
towards Delhi until they had entirely destroyed 
the officers and European soldiers, and women 
and children of the Christian religion , and that 
they should, if possible, by deceiving the officers, 
accomplish this grand object, or they would 
be good for nothing ’ Such words were certainly 
consistent with the machinations of a villain 
who sought a terrible revenge for some injury, 
real or pretended, but they do not the less 
illustrate the remarkable subtlety and secretive- 
ness of the Hindoo character, so long concealing 
a deadly hatred under a friendly exterior. This 
same native, who was m Cawnpore at the time, 
further said . ‘ In the city it was as if the day 
of judgment had come, when the sepoys of 

* The number of persons m the mtrenchment on that day will 
probably neyer be accurately known , but Mr Shepherd, from the 
best materuls available to him, made the following estimate 


First company. 6th battalion, artillery, ... 61 

Her Majesty’s 32d foot, . 84 

Her Majesty’s 04th foot, . 50 

let European Fusiliers, . .15 

English officers, mostly of mutmied regiments, . 100 
Iderchants. writers, clerks, &c , . 100 

English drummers of mutinied regiments, 40 

Wives and children of English officers, 50 

Wives and children of English soldimri^ . 160 

Wives and children of civilians, . ISO 

Bick, native offieers, and Sepoys, . • « .100 

Native sermnts, coc^ Ac , « . . . 100 
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the infentry and the troopers of the cavaliy, the 
jingling of whose sword-scabbards and the tread 
of whose horses’ feet resounded on all sides, pro- 
ceeded with guns of various sizes, and ammuni- 
tion, h’om the magazine through the suburbs of 
Cawnpore towards the mtrenchment.’ In relation 
to the conduct of native servants of the Company 
on that day, Mr Shepherd said* ‘Kone of the 
native writers, Bengalees and others in govern- 
ment offices or merchants* employ, went into the 
intrenchment ; they remained in the city, where 
they appear to have received much annoyance 
from the mutineers ; and some had to hide 
themselves to save their lives. The (native) 
commissariat contractors’ [those who supplied 
provisions and stores for the troops, ordered and 
paid for by the head commissary] ‘all discon- 
tinued their supplies from the 6th, or rather, 
were unable to bring them in, from the way the 
mutineers surrounded the intrenchment on all 
sides, permitting no ingress or egress at any time 
except under cover of night’ Those natives 
must, in truth, have been placed in a perplexing 
position, between employers whom they wished 
to serve but could not, and rebels who sought to 
tamper with their honesty. 

Another day broke, revealing a further strength- 
ening of the rebels* attack. They increased their 
number of guns, four of which were 24-pounders ; 
and with the shot from these guns not only were 
many valuable men struck down, but the walls 
and verandahs of the hospitals pierced, spreading 
terror among the helpless inmates. There was 
but one well within the intrenchment , and so hot 
was the fire from without, that, to use the words 
of Mr Shepherd, ‘ it was as much as giving a 
man’s life-blood to go and draw a bucket of water ; 
and while there was any water remaining in the 
large jars, usually kept in the verandah for the 
soldiers’ use, nobody ventured to the well; but 
after the second day, the demand became so great 
that a bheestee bag of water was with difficulty 
got for five rupees, and a bucket for a rupee. Most 
of the servants deserted, and it therefore became a 
matter of necessity for every person to fetch his 
own water, which was usually done during the 
night, when the enemy could not well direct their 
shots ’ What was the degree of thirst borne under 
these circumstances, none but the forlorn gamson 
could ever know. As there was no place under 
which to shelter live cattle, some of the animals 
were let loose, and others slaughtered ; entailing a 
necessary exhaustion of meat-rations after three or 
four days. The commissariat servants, however, 
now and then managed to get hold of a stray 
bullock or cow near the intrenchment at night, 
which served for a change. Not only was it 
difficult to obtain smtable food to eat, but the 
native servants took every opportunity to escape, 
and the cooking was in consequence conducted 
under very sorry conditions. 

The tale of accumulated suffeiing need not, 
and indeed cannot^ be followed day by day : 


several days must be grouped together, and the 
general character of the incidents noted — so for as 
authentic recitals furnish the materials. Meat, 
as has just been intimated, soon became scarce; 

I hogsheads of rum and malt liquor were frequently 
burst by cannon-balls, but the supply still remained 
considerable; chupatties and rice were the chief 
articles of food for all. The English found their 
troubles increase in every way : the rebels at first 
fired only cannon on them ; but by degrees, after 
burning the English church and all other build- 
ings around and near the intrenchment, the 
sepoys masked themselves behind the ruined 
walls, and kept up an almost incessant fire of 
musketry, shooting down many who might have 
escaped the cannon-balls. There were seven 
unfinished barracks outside the intrenchment, 
three of them at about a furlong distance. These 
were scenes of many an exciting encounter. 
Captain Moore of the 32d foot, a gallant and 
intrepid officer, often encountered the rebels near 
those places He would send some of his men, 
with field-telescopes, to watch the position of the 
enemy’s guns, from the roof of one of the barracks, 
as a guidance for the besieged , and as soon as 
these men were attacked, a handful of gallant com- 
panions would rush out of the intrenchment, and 
drive off the assailants with a fire of musketry The 
enemy having no cannon on this side, a sort of 
drawn battle ensued the besiegers holding three 
or four of the barracks, and the besieged maintain- 
ing a hold of the three nearest to the intrenchment 
After a while, the enemy brought one gun round 
to this quarter ; but twenty English made a sortie 
at midnight on the 11th, spiked the gun, and 
returned safely Whenever fighting on anything 
like terms of equality took place, the European 
troops proved themselves a match for many times 
their number of natives ; but any daring achieve- 
ments for effectual hberation were rendered nugs^ 
tory by the presence of so many helpless women 
and children, whose safety was the first thought 
m the minds of the men, whether civilians or 
military. Numbers of the poor creatures died 
within the first week, from illness, heat, fright, 
want of room, want of proper food and care. In 
the obituary of many an English newspaper, when 
news of the terrible calamity had crossed the 
ocean, might be read that such a one, probably an 
officer’s wife, had ‘died in the intrenchment at 
Cawnpore;* what that intrenchment meant, few 
readers knew, and fewer knew what sufferings had 
preceded the death. The dead bodies were thrown 
into a well outside the intrenchment, lest they 
should engender disease by any mode of bunsd 
within the crowded and stifling enclosure; and 
even this sad office could only be rendered undar a 
shower of shot and shell. ‘ The distress was so 
greaV says Mr Shepherd, ‘that none could ofkt a 
word of consolation to Jiis Mend, or attempt fo 
administer to the wants of each other. I ha,wt 
seen the dead bodies of officers, and tendeii^ 
hrou^t-up young ladies of rank (eokmdsT attt 
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captMDs’ daughters), put outside the yerandah 
amongst the rest, to await the time when the 
fetigae-party usually went round to carry the dead 
to the well ; for there was scarcely room to shelter 
the living.* 

During aU these days, Cawnpore itself, and the 
country between it and the mtrenchment, became 
prey to a marauding host of sepoys, hberated 
prisoners, and ruffians of every kind. The native 
before adverted to, one Nujeer Jewarree, referring 
to this period, said : ‘ In whatever shop the sepoys 
entered to ask for sugar or nee, they plundered 
everything belonging to the citizen that they could 
find; so much so, that plunder and oppression 
were the order of the day. Every violent man did 
what came into his mind ; and the troopers got 
possession of a note, the value of which amounted 
to twenty -five thousand rupees, belonging to 
Bman-u-Dowlah and Bakir All. One troop, or 
thereabouts, left the cantonment and proceeded to 
the buildings in which the civil and revenue and 
judicial courts were held, and commenced firing 
them. In the city and gardens there was so much 
villainy committed that travelhng became danger- 
ous, and to kill a man was quite easy They (the 
marauders) committed deeds of oppression and 
plundered each other ; some forcibly cut the gram 
out of the fields, and others weie occupied in 
picking up plundered property He then spoke of 
the houses and offices of certain English merchants 
and traders — Greenway, Crump, Mackintosh, Reid, 
Marshall, Kirk, <fcc — ^and of the ‘lacs* of treasure 
that were plundered from each, too vaguely 
estimated to be relied on in detail, but evidently 
denoting a scene of unscrupulous pillage Another 
native, Kerput, presently to be noticed more parti- 
cularly, said: ‘Zemindars of the neighbourhood 
are fighting among themselves in payment of old 
quarrels; sepoys, makmg for their homes with 
plundered treasure, have been deprived of their 
plunder, and, if any opposition is mad^ imme- 
diately murdered. Such few Europeans as had 
remamed beyond the mtrenchment, were caught 
and put to death.’ 

The native authority just referred to states 
(although the statement is not confirmed by Mr 
Shepherd), that on the 9th of June Sir Hugh 
Wheeler sent a message to Kena Sahib, demand- 
ing why he had thus turned against the Enghsh, 
who had hitherto been treated by him in a friendly 
spirit ; and why he was causing the death of inno- 
cent women and children — ^to which the Nena 
gave no other reply than from the cannon’s piouth. 

One day was so much like another, after the 
actual commencement of the siege, that the various 
narrators make httle attempt to record the parti- 
cular events of each. Every day brought its 
miseries, until the cup nearly overflowed. The 
food was lessening; the water was difficult to 
obtain ; strength was sinking ; lives were being 
rapidly lost ; the miscreant rebels were accumulat- 
in greater and greater number outside the 
Intrenchment ; the two buildings were becoming 


every day more and more riddled with diot ; the 
wounded had their wretchedness increased by the 
absence of almost everything needful to the com- 
fort of the sick ; the hearts of the men were 
wrung with anguish at seeing the sufferings home 
by the women ; and the women found their reso- 
lution and patience terribly shaken when they saw 
their innocent little ones dying from disease and 
want. 

A scene was presented on the 13th that filled 
every one with horror. The officers and their 
families had hitherto lived chiefly in tents, within 
the intrenchment; but the rebels now began to 
fire red-hot shot, which not only necessitated the 
removal of the tents, but ignited the thatch-roof of 
one of the two hospitals. This building contained 
the wives and children of the common soldiers, 
and the sick and wounded. The flames spread so 
rapidly, and the dire confusion among the wretched 
creatures was such, that forty of the helpless 
invalids were burned to death before aid could 
reach them The rebels appeared to have calcu- 
lated on all the men within the intrenchment 
rushing to save the victims from the flames, 
leaving the besiegers to enter with musket and 
sword ; and so threatening was the attack, so close 
the approach of the enemy, that the Europeans 
were forced to remain watchful at their frail 
earthen defence-work, despite their wish to rescue 
the shrieking sufferers in the hospital Nearly all 
the medicines and the surgical instruments were 
at the same time destroyed by the fire, affording 
a hopeless prospect to those who might after- 
wards fall ill or be wounded. The rebels by this 
tune amounted to four thousand in number, and 
their attacks increased in frequency and close- 
ness , but the besieged had not yielded an inch ; 
every man within the intrenchment, a few only 
excepted, was intrusted with five or six muskets, 
all of which were kept ready loaded, to pour a 
fire into any insurgents who advanced within 
musket-shot. Bayonets and swords were also 
ready at hand, for those who could use them. 
The condition of every one was rendered more 
deplorable than before by this day’s calamity; 
the fire had wrought such mischief that many 
of the men, who had until then occasionally 
sheltered themselves under a roof for a few hours 
at a time, were now forced to remain permanently 
in the open air, exposed to a fierce Indian sun at a 
date only one week before the summer solstice. 
That many were struck down by coup de sokil at 
such a time may well be conceived. The poor 
ladies, too, and the wives of the soldiers, were 
rendered more desolate and comfortless than ever, 
by the destruction of much of their clothing 
during the fire, as well as of many httle domestic 
comforts which they had contrived to bring with 
them in their hurried flight from their homes in 
the city or the cantonment. 

What transpired outside the intrenchment, none 
of the captives knew; and even at later bimes 
it was difficult to ascertain the real truth. The 
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native cbronicler already referred to speaks of 
many deeds of cruelty, but without affording 
means of verification. On one day, he says, a 
family was seen approaching from the west in a 
carriage ; the husband was at once killed ; the 
others, ‘ one lady and one grown-up young lady 
and three children,’ were brought before the Eena, 
who ordered them to be instantly put to death. 

‘ The lady begged the Nena to spare her life ; but 
this disgraceful man would not in any way 
hearken to her, and took them all into the plain. 
At that time the sun was very hot, and the lady 
said: ‘‘The sun is very hot, take me mto the 
shade;” but no one hstened. On four sides the 
children were catching hold of their mother’s gown 
and saying . “ Mamma, come to the bungalow and 
give me some bread and water.” At length, having 
been tied hand to hand, and made to stand up on 
the plain, they were shot down by pistol-buUets.’ 
This story, touching amid all its quaintness of 
recital, was probably quite true in its main features. 
Another lady, whom he calls the wife of Mukan 
Sahib, merchant, and who had been hiding for 
four or five days in the garden of her bungalow, 
‘came out one evening, and was discovered. She 
had through fear changed her appearance * by 
putting on an Hindustani bodice, and folding a 
towel around her head. She was taken before the 
Nena, who ordered her to be killed The writer 
of this journal having gone m person, saw the 
head of that lady cut off, and presented as a 
nazir (gift of royalty).’ There can be no question 
that the vicinity of Cawnpore was at that time in 
a frightful state Not only were mutinous sepoys 
and sowars engaged in hostilities against the 
‘ Feringhees,’ whom they had so lately served, and 
whose ‘salt’ they had eaten; but many of the 
ambitious petty rajahs and chieftains took advant- 
age of the anarchy to become leaders on their 
own special account; plunderers and released 
prisoners were displaying aU their ferocious reck- 
lessness ; while timid, sneaking villagers, too 
cowardly to be openly aggressive, were in many 
instances quite willing to look complacently at 
deeds of savage brutahty, if those deeds might 
leave a little loot, or plunder, as their share 
Consequently, when any English refugees from 
other towns passed that way, their chance of safety 
was small indeed. I 

Before tracing the course of events in the 
intrenchment during the third week in June, we 
must advert to another calamity. The griefs and 
sufierings endured by the English soldiers and 
residents at Cawnpore did not fill up the measure 
of Nena Sahib’s iniqmty. Another stain rests on 
his name in connection with the fate of an unfor- 
tunate body of fugitives from Futteghur. It is 
an episode in the great Cawnpore tragedy; and 
must be narrated in this place, in connection with 
the events of the month. 

Fntt^hur, as will be seen by reference to a 
map, is situated hi^er up the Ganges tba^u Cawn- 
pore, near Furmckabad. Practically, it is not so 


much a distinct iown, as the militaiy station or 
cantonment for the place last named. Fnimckabad 
itself IS a ciiy of ^ty thousand inhabitants; 
handsome, cleaner, and more healthy than most 
Indian cities, carrying on a considerable tradii]^ 
and banking business, and standing in the centre 
of a fertile and cultivated region. It has no other 
fortifications than a sort of mud-fort connected 
with the native nawab’s residence. When this 
nawab became, like many others, a stipendiary of 
the modern rulers of India, the British built a 
mihtary cantonment at Futteghur, about three 
miles distant, on the right bank of the river. To- 
wards the close of May, Futteghur contained the 
loth regiment Bengal native infantry, together 
with a few other native troops. Among the chief 
English oflSicers stationed there, were General 
Goldie, Colonels Smith and Tucker ; Majors Robert- 
son, PhiUot, and Munro , Captains Philhmore and 
Vibert; Lieutenants Simpson, Swettenham, and 
Fitzgerald ; and Ensigns Henderson and Eckford. 
The troops displayed much insubordination as the 
month closed ; and on the 3d of June the symptoms 
were so threatening, that it was deemed prudent 
to arrange for sending off the women and children 
for safety to Cawnpore — in ignorance that the 
Europeans m that city were in a still more perilous 
state Boats had already been procured, and held 
m readiness for any such exigency. On the next 
day the 10th infantry exhibited such ominous 
signs of mutiny, that a large party of the English 
at once took to their boats After a short voyage, 
finding the natives on the banks of the Ganges 
likely to be troublesome, the fugitives resolved 
on separating themselves into two parties ; one, 
headed by Mr Probyn, the Company’s collector, 
and consisting of about forty persons, sought 
refuge with a friendly zemmdar named Herden 
Buksb, living about twelve miles from Futteghur, 

I on the Oude side of the river, while the other 
party proceeded on the voyage down the Ganges 
to Cawnpore. This last-named party amounted 
to more than a hundred and twenty persons, 
nearly all non-combatants , missionanes, mer- 
chants, indigo planters, estate stewards, agents, 
collectors, clerks, shopkeepers, schoolmasters, post 
and dak agents — such were the male members 
of this hapless band of fugitives , most of them 
had wives; and the children far exceeded the 
adults m number. It is pitiable, knowing as 
we now know the fate that was in store for 
them, to read such entries as the following, in a 
list of the occupants of the boats — ‘Mr and Mrs 
Elliott and five children , ’ ‘ Mr and Mrs Macklin 
and eight children;’ ‘Mr and Mrs Palmer and 
nine children ’ 

So few persons survived from Futteghur, that 
it IS not certain at what places and on what days 
they separated into parties ; nor how many lives 
were lost on the way , but there is evidence that 
while some pursued their way down the 
without much mterruption untU they vea^ed 
Bithoor, others went back to Futteg^m^ Tl# 
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ffttrograde movement was due to two causes ; for 
while, on the one hand, the officers trusted to a 
report that the sepoys had returned to a sense 
of their duty ; Herden Buksh, on the other, was 
threatened by the Oude mutineers if he harboured 
any of the English. We will follow the fortunes 
of this second party. From about the 12th to 
the 18th of June there was a lull in the sjtation ; 
but on the last-named day the 10th infantry 
broke out in earnest, and being joined by the 
mutinous 4l8t from the other side of the Ganges, 
seized the treasure and threatened the officers. 
There were about a hundred Europeans now 
in the place ; and as the river was at the time 
too low to render a boat-voyage to Cawnpore 
safe, it was resolved to defend a post or fort 
at Futteghur, and there remain till succour 
arnved. Out of the hundred there were scarcely 
more than thirty fighting-men, so numerous 
were the women and children ; nevertheless, 
Colonel Smith, of the 10th, organised the whole, 
and prepared for the worst. He had a fair store 
both of ammunition and of food within the 
fort. Until the 4th of July they maintained 
a manly struggle against the mutineers, hold- 
ing their fort until they could hold it no longer 
Colonel Tucker and one of the civil officers 
were shot in the head while acting as artillery- 
men ; General Goldie was slightly wounded, as 
was likewise one of his daughters; and many 
other casualties occurred. The besieged had great 
difficulty m making a covered- way to protect 
their servants, to enable them to pass to and fro 
with the meals for the ladies and children, who 
were collected m a room or godown overlooked by 
a two-storied house held by the insurgents. Then 
commenced a voyage full of miseries, in boats that 
contained all the Europeans still remaining at that 
spot First the rebels fired on the boats as they 
rowed along ; then one of the boats ran aground , 
then a boatful of rebels approached, and the 
ladies in the stranded boat jumped overboard to 
avoid capture. Death by bullets, death by 
drowning, took place every hour; and the fugi- 
tives were thrown into such dire confusion that 
none could help the rest Some crept on shore, 
and wandered about the fields to escape detection , 
others found shelter under fnendly roofs; one 
boat-load succeeded m prosecuting their voyage 
down to Cawnpore, or rather Bithoor. 

There were thus two sets of Futteghur fugitives ; 
one that reached the clutches of the Nena towards 
the middle of June; the other, much smaller, that 
was spared that fate until the middle of July. So 
complete was the destruction of both, however ; so 
sweeping the death-stroke hurled against them by 
Nena Sahib, that Ihe details of their fate have been 
but imperfectly recorded. Towards the close of 
June^ Mr Court and Colonel NeiU, at Allahabad, 
received information touching the events at 
Cawnpore from a native named Nerput, an opium 
or agent at the last-named city ; he gave 
or 9mt th«n a narrative written in Fenian, 


portions of which were afterwards translated and 
published among the official papers. Neiput was 
one of the few who wrote concerning the amval 
of the first party of Futteghur fugitives at Cawn- 
pore Under the date of June the 12th he said 
‘ Report that Europeans were coming in boats to 
relieve Cawnpore ; and two companies sent west- 
ward to make inquiries. They found that a hun- 
dred and twenty-six men, women, and children, 
were in boats, sick.’ Another narrative of the 
Futteghur calamity simply states, that when the 
unhappy fugitives arrived at the part of the Ganges 
opposite Bithoor, Nena Sahib ‘ stopped their boats, 
brought the fugitives on shore, and shot every 
one. He then tied their bodies together, and 
threw them into the river.’ A native resident at 
Cawnpore, who was examined a few weeks after- 
wards by Colonel Neill concerning his knowledge 
of the atrocities committed by the rajah, and 
of the sufferings home by the English, gave an 
account of the Futteghur catastrophe corresponding 
nearly with those derived from other quarters. 
He states that on the 12th of June, just as the 
customary daily cannonading of the mtrenchment 
was about to recommence, a report came in that 
Europeans were approaching from the west. 
Immediately a troop of cavalry and two companies 
of infantry were sent to reconnoitre (probably to 
the vicinity of Bithoor). There were found three 
boats, containing about a hundred and thirty 
men, women, and children. ‘ The troopers seized 
them all and took them to the Nena, who ordered 
that they should all be killed; and sundry Ram- 
poorie troopers of the Mussulmans of the 2d 
Cavalry, whom the Nena kept with him for the 
express purpose, killed them all. Among them 
was a young lady, the daughter of some general. 
She addressed herself much to *the Nena, and 
said: “No king ever committed such oppression 
as you have, and in no religion is there any order 
to kill women and children. I do not know 
what has happened to you. Be weU assured that 
by this slaughter the English will not become 
less ; whoever may remain will have an eye upon 
you.” But the Nena paid no attention, and shewed 
her no mercy; he ordered that she should be 
killed, and that they should fill her hands with 
powder and kill her by the explosion.’ 

The fate of the second party of fugitives from 
Futteghur will be noticed presently. We must 
return now to the unfortunate occupants of the 
intrenchment at Cawnpore. 

When three weeks of the month of June had 
transpired, the rebels, joined by a number of 
ruffians who had crossed over the Ganges from 
Oude, made a more determmed effort than ever 
to capture the mtrenchment ; they had made the 
subadar-major of the 1st N. 1. a sort of general 
over them ; and he swore to vanquish the weak- 
ened garnson, or die in the attempt Th^ brought 
large bales of cotton, which they rolled along the 
ground, and iq>proached in a crouching position 
under cover of these bales, firing their mmkets at 
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intervals. About a hundred sepoys thus advanced 
within a hundred and fifty yards of the intrench- 
ment, backed up by a strong body, who seemed 
bent on storming the position. In this, as in every 
former attempt, they failed; their leader was 
struck down, nearly two hundred were killed or 
wounded by a fire of grape-shot, and the rest 
driven back to their former distance. At the very 
same time, contests were maintained on all sides 
of the enclosure , for what with musketeers in the 
unfinished barracks, guns and mortars in four 
different directions, and rifle-pits approached under 
cover of zigzags, the rebels maintained a tremen- 
dous fire upon the besieged Wheeler^s guns, under 
a gallant young oflicer, St George Ashe, were 
manned at all hours, loaded and fired with great 
quickness and precision, and pointed m such 
directions as might produce most mischief among 
the enemy But the contest was unequal in this 
as m most other particulars ; one gun after 
another was disabled by the more powerful artil- 
lery of the insurgents — until the eight were 
reduced to six, then to four, three, and at last two 
As the forlorn garrison became weaker and 
weaker, so did the heroic men redouble their 
exertions m defence One day a shot from the 
enemy blew up an ammumtion-wagon within the 
intrenchment ; and then it became a question of 
terrible import how to prevent the other wagons 
from being ignited Lieutenant Delafosse, a 
young officer of the once trusted but now disloyal 
53d, ran forward, laid himself down under the 
wagons, picked up and threw aside the burning 
fragments, and covered the flaming portions with 
handfuls of earth — all the while subject to a fearful 
cannonading from a battery of six guns, aimed 
purposely by th^ enemy at that spot • Two soldiers 
ran to him, w^ith two buckets of water, and all 
three succeeded in rescuing the other ammunition- 
wagons from peril, and m returning from the 
dangerous spot m safety. 

Unspeakable must have been the misery of 
those nine hundred persons — or rather, nine 
hundred wofiilly diminished by deaths — after 
twenty days of this besieging The hospitals were 
so thoroughly riddled with shot, and so much 
injured by the fire, as to afford little or no shelter, 
and yet the greater portion of the non-combatants 
remained in them rather than be exposed to the 
scorching glare of the sun outside. Some made 
holes for themselves behind the earthen parapet 
that bounded the intrenchment ; these holes 
were covered with boxes, cots, Ac, and whole 
famihes of wretched beings resided m them — 
more after the fashion of the Bushmen of Africa, 
than of Christian civilised people. Apoplexy 
struck down many in these fearfully heated 
abodes. At night, all the men had to mount 
guard and keep watch in turn; and the women 
and children, to be near their male protectors in 
the hour of trouble, slept near them behind the 
parapet--or rather they tried to sleep ; but the 
bomb-shdls vomited forth fh>m three mortars 


employed by the enemy, kept the terrified peO|de 
in an agony that 'murdered sleep and thus the 
existence of the women and children was spent in 
perpetual fear The soldiers had their food pre- 
pared by the few remaining cooks, but all the rest 
shifted for themselves in the best way they could ; 
and it was often difficult, for those who received 
their scanty rations of rice and grain, to provide 
a mouthful of cooked victuals for themselves and 
their children. Money would hardly, one would 
suppose, be thought of at such a time and place ; 
yet it appears that the richer bought with money 
the services of the poorer, at a rupee or two per 
meal, for cooking. The innumerable troubles and 
distresses felt by all were deepened at the sight of 
the sick and wounded, to whom it was now utterly 
impossible to render proper assistance The stench, 
too, from the dead bodies of horses and other 
animals that had been shot in the enclosure and 
could not be removed, added to the loathsomeness 
of the place. Oppressed as they were with heat, 
the English nevertheless dreaded the setting in of 
the rains , for one single day of Indian ram would 
have converted the earthen abodes of the poor 
people into pools of water, deluged the shot-riddled 
buildings, and rendered the muskets useless. 
Nothing can better denote the extraordinary scene 
of ruin and devastation which ^e interior of the 
intrenchment must have presented, than the 
descriptions given a few weeks afterwards by 
English officers concerned in the recovery of 
Cawnpore Or rather, it would be more correct to 
say, that those descriptions, by relating only to the 
intrenchment when deserted, necessarily fell far 
short of the reality as presented when many 
hundreds of suffering persons were residing there 
day after day One officer wrote* ‘We are 
encamped close to poor old Wheeler’s miserable 
intrenchment Of all the wonders which have 
passed before us since this outbieak commenced, 
the most wonderful is that this ruinous intrench-^ 
merit should have held that horde of blood-thirsty 
ruffians off so long This is a strong statement; 
but none who have visited it can call it too 
strong.* Another said ‘ I have had a look at the 
barracks m which the unfortunate people were 
intrenched. They consist of a couple of oblong 
buildings ; in one of them, the roof is completely 
fallen in , and both are battered with round shot. 
The verandahs as well as the walls have been 
tom up by the shot ; and round the buildings are 
some pits dug in the ground, and breast-works. 
The ground inside and out is strewed with broken 
bottles, old shoes, and quantities of books and 
other documents and letters. It was a melancholy 
sight, and the suffering must have been move 
than humanity could bear.* A third officer corro- 
borated this general description, but mentioned 
one or two additional particulars ; ^ These bmU- 
mgs formed what was called the European Cavaliy 
Hospital. Bight well and heroic^ly must it 
have been defended. The walls are Addled 
cannon-shot like the cells of a honey-ocnnh. 
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doors, which seem to haye been the principal 
points against which the Nena’s fire was direct, 
are breached and knocked into large shapeless 
openings. Of the verandahs, which surrounded 
both buildings, only a few sphntered rafters 
remain, and at some of the angles the walls are 
knocked entirely away, and large chasms gape 
blackly at you. Many of the enemy’s cannon-shot 
have gone through and through the buildings; 
portions of the interior walls and roof have fallen ; 
and here and there are blood-stains on wall and 
floor. Never did I yet see a place so terribly 
battered.’ 

As a sad story is often most touchingly told in 
the fewest words, we may here advert to the 
contents of two scraps of paper, shewing how the 
members of a family were cut off one by one 
during these days of misery. When Cawnpore 
fell again into the hands of the British, by a train 
of operations hereafter to be described, there were 
found among other wrecks two small pieces of 
paper, covered with blood, and containing a few 
words in pencil ; they appeared to have been 
written by two persons, both females. One gave 
a bnef and confused narrative of some of the 
events in the intrenchment ; while the other con- 
sisted simply of a record of the dates on which 
members of the writer’s family were struck down 
by the hand of death * The dates were irregular, 
ihd extended into July ; but every line told, in 
its simplicity, how agonising must have been the 
position of one who had to record such things of 
those who were dear to her The contents of the 
two pieces of paper were prmted in a Calcutta 
journal; and when the mournful tale reached 
Scotland, it was at once concluded, almost as a 
certain^, from the Christian names mentioned, 
that the sufferers were all members of a family of 
Lindsays, who had been stationed at Cawnpore 
The writers of the two notes were themselves 
numbered with the dead before the gloomy tragedy 
was ended. 

All these evidences render only too plain to us 
the deplorable position of the Europeans, after 
eighteen days of siege, and thirty-three of enforced 
residence in the intrenchment. When duly con- 
sidered, who can wonder that the beleaguered 
garrison pondered on two possible contingencies — 
a defeat of the rebels by a daring sally, or a release 
parley ? If the officers could have known 
the treachery which was about to be practised on 
them, they would probably have attempted the 
former; but they could receive no intelligence or 
warning, and they did not like to quit their wives 
Imd children at such a perilous time, in imcertainty 
of their chances of success. 

Their first knowledge of the state of affairs at 
Cawnpore was obtained in an unexpected way 
Among the commercial firms m the city was that 

** • Ifsmma died, July 12 * * Ahce died, July 9 * ‘ George died, 

* Entered the barradu, May 21’ * Cavalry left, June 5.’ 
fiwd* June 6.* * Uncle Willy died, June 18. * Aunt 

^1^, Jane 17.* 


of Greenway Brothers, of which the members 
and the family had hastily left Cawnpore at the 
beginning of the troubles, and taken refuge at 
Nujjubgurh, a village about sixteen miles distant 
They were discovered by Nena Sahib, however, 
and only saved from death by promismg a ransom 
of a lac of rupees. Mrs Greenway, a very aged 
lady, the mother and grandmother of a number 
of the sufferers, was sent by this treacherous 
villain with a message to Sir Hugh Wheeler at 
the intrenchment, intended to mask a nefarious 
and bloody scheme. The message was to this 
effect — ^that the general and all his people should 
be allowed to proceed to Allahabad unmolested, 
on condition that he abandoned Cawnpore, the 
intrenchment, the public treasure, the guns, and 
the ammunition. This message was delivered 
on the 24th of June ; but whether in consequence 
of Mr Shepherd’s adventure on that same day, 
presently to be mentioned, does not clearly appear 
On the next day an interview took place, outside 
the intrenchment, between Sir Hugh and an agent 
of Nena named Azimoollah (probably the same 
who had visited London two years before), who 
was accompanied by a few of the leading muti- 
neers. The terms were agreed to, with a few 
modifications ; and Nena Sahib gave his signature, 
his seal, and his oath to a contract binding him 
to provide the Europeans with boats and a safe 
escort to Allahabad 

Such was the account given by Mr Shepherd 
of a transaction narrated somewhat differently by 
other persons ; but before noticing certain anoma- 
lies in this matter, it will be well to treat of an 
occurrence m which that gentleman was unques- 
tionably the best judge of the facts When the 
24th of June arrived, Mr Shepherd adopted a 
course which led to his own preservation, and 
enabled him to write his bnef but mournful 
narrative. The besieged civilians, not being 
under the command of Sir Hugh Wheeler further 
than might be consistent with their own safety, 
naturally thought with yearning hearts of their 
former abodes in the city, and compared those 
abodes with the present deep misery and priva- 
tion. Wheeler would gladly have allowed them 
to return to Cawnpore , but could they cross the 
intervening ground m safety, or would they 
find safety m the city itself? To ascertain 
these points, was a project adopted on the 
suggestion of Mr Shepherd, who — as a commis- 
sariat officer in a place where scarcely any com- 
missariat services could be rendered — occupied a 
position somewhat midway between the military 
and the civil. He had a large family within the 
intrenchment, comprising his wife, daughter, 
brother, sister, three nieces, and two other rela- 
tives ; an infant daughter had been killed by a 
musket-sbot a few days earlier. Mr Shepherd’s 
mission was— to make his way to the cily ; to 
ascertain the state of public afiairs there ; to enter 
into negotiations wi^ influential persons who 
were not friendly to the mutmeers ; and to spend 
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or promise a lac of rupees in any way that 
might bring about a cessation of the siege The 
arrangement made with Sir Hugh was, that 
if Mr Shepherd succeeded m returning to the 
mtrenchment with any useful mformation, he 
should be allowed to go with his family to 
Cawnpore He started, but he never returned, 
and never again saw those hapless beings whose 
welfare had occupied so much of his solicitude 
He disguised himself as a native cook, left the 
mtrenchment, passed near the new barracks, and 
ran on towards Cawnpore, but he was speedily 
descried and captured, and carried before Nena 
Sahib Two native women-servants had shortly 
before escaped from the mtrenchment to the city, 
and had reported that the garrison was starving , 
the new captive, designedly, gave a very different 
account ; and as the Nena did not know which to 
believe, he imprisoned all three Mr Shepherd 
remained m prison, suffering great hardships, from 
the 24th of June to the 17th of July, as we shall 
presently see 

It is not easy to reconcile the various accounts 
of the convention between the besiegers and the 
besieged, the Nena and the general. According to 
Mr Shepherd, as we have just seen, the Nena sent 
a message by Mrs Green way on the 24th, and 
Sir Hugh had an interview with one of Nona’s 
agents on the 25th. An ayah, or native nurse, 
however, who had been m the service of Mrs 
Greenway, and who afterwards gave a narrative 
m evidence before some Enghsh officers at 
Cawnpore, said that the message was taken, not 
by Mrs Greenway, but by a Mrs Jacobi She 
proceeded to aver that Nena Sahib himself went 
to the intrenchment , and then she gave a curious 
account of the interview, which, to say the least of 
it, is quite consistent with the relative characters 
and positions of the two leaders. According to 
her narrative ‘ The Nena said “ Take away all 
the women and children to Allahabad, and if 
your men want to fight, come back and do so we 
will keep faith with you.” General Wheeler said 
“You take your solemn oath, according to your 
custom , and I will take an oath on my Bible, and 
will leave the mtrenchment” The Nena said 
“ Our oath is, that whoever we take by the hand, 
and he relies on us, we never deceive ; if we do, 
God will judge and punish us ” The general said 
“ If you intend to deceive me, kill me at once I 
have no arms” The Nena replied “I will not 
deceive you ; rely on us I will supply you with 
food, and convey you to Allahabad.” On this the 
general went inside the mtrenchment, and con- 
sulted with the soldiers They said . “ There’s no 
reliance to be placed on natives ; they will deceive 
you ” A few said : “ Trust them ; it is better to 
do so.” On this the general returned, and said 
“ I agree to your terms ; see us away as far as 
Futtehpoor, thence we can get easily to Allahabad.” 
The reply was : “ No ; I will see you all safe to 
• Allahabad.” ’ 

That Sir Hugh Wheeler was wnytally wounded 


before his unfortunate companions Mt 
mtrenchment under a solemn pledge of 
seems to be generally admitted, but the date of 
his death is not clearly known ; nor do 
narrators agree as to the names of the persons by 
whom the convention was signed But on the 
mam point all evidence coincides — ^that a safe 
retirement to Allahabad was guaranteed. How 
villainously that guarantee was disregarded, we 
shall now see 

It was on the 27th of June that those who 
remained of the nine hundred took their departure 
from the mtrenchment where they had borne so 
many miseries Collateral facts lead to a con- 
jecture that the sepoys, belonging to the native 
regiments that had mutinied, had become weaned 
with their three -weeks* detention outside the 
mtrenchment, and wished to start off to a scene 
of more stirring incidents at Delhi This would 
not have suited the Nona’s views ; he wanted their 
aid to grasp the remainder of the Company’s 
treasure and ammunition at Cawnpore ; and 
hence he formed the plan for getting rid of the 
Europeans and obtaining their wealth without 
any more fighting Cannonading ceased on both 
sides from the evening of the 24th , and from 
thence to the 27th all was done that could be 
done to fit out the boat-expedition. But under 
what miserable circumstances was this done » The 
unburied bodies of relations and friends lay at the 
bottom of a well ; the sick and wounded were 
more fit to die than to be removed , the women 
and children had become haggard and weak by 
almost every kind of suffering , the clothes of all 
had become rent and blood-stained by many a 
terrible exigency ; and misgivings occupied the 
thoughts of those who remembered that the same 
Nena Sahib, at whose mercy they were now 
placed, was the man who had proved a traitor 
three weeks before Twenty boats were provided, 
each with an awning The English were forced 
to give up the three or four lacs of rupees which 
had been brought to the mtrenchment. Early 
on the morning of the 27th, the Nena sent 
a number of elephants, carts, and doolies, to 
convey the women, children, sick, and wounded, 
to the river-side, a distance of about a mile 
and a half the hale men proceeding on foot — 
if hale they can be called, who were worn down 
with hunger, thirst, fatigue, heat, grief for the 
dear ones who had fallen, anxiety for those who 
still lived to be succoured and protected. If 
Mr Shepherd is right m his statement that 
the number who took their departure in this 
mournful procession from the intrenchment was 
four hundred and fifty, then one half of the ofii- 
ginal number of nine hundred must have fallen ' 
victims to three weeks of privation and sulferisi;. 
Those who first reached the river boai^ a^ 
proceeded down-stream ; but the lato comm 
long detained ; and while they were stall ^^rk- 
ing, or preparing to embark, they were tMiM 
the report of a ma^ed battery of fbrot 
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The dreadful truth now became evident ; the 
execrable rebel-chief, in disregard of all oaths and 
treaties, had given orders for the slaughter of the 
hapless Europeans. Some of the boats were set 
on fire, and volley upon volley of musketry fired 
at the unfortunates — scores of whom were shot 
dead, others picked off while endeavouring to 
swim away. A few boats were hastily rowed 
across the river ; but there a body of the 17th 
E. I., just arrived from Azimghur, intercepted aU 
escape. The ruffians on both banks waded into 
the water, seized the boats within reach, and 
sabred all the men yet remaining alive m them 
The women weie spared for a worse fate ; though 
many of them wounded, some with two or three 
bullets each, these poor creatures, with the 
children, were taken ashore, and placed in a 
building called the Subadar Kothee, in Nena 
Sahib’s camp 

The fortunes of two separate boat-parties must 
be traced. Lieutenant Delafosse, whose name has 
already been mentioned in connection with a gal- 
lant achievement in the intrenchmeiit, has placed 
upon record the story of one boat’s adventure, 
shewing how it happened that he was among the 
very few who escaped the Cawnpore tragedy 
After stating that nearly all the boats which 
attempted to descend the Ganges were either 
stopped one by one, or the persons in them shot 
down where they sat, he proceeds thus ‘ We had 
now one boat, crowded with wounded, and having 
on board more than she could carry Two guns 
followed us the whole of that day, the infantry 
firing on us the whole of that night. On the 
second day, 28th June, a gun was seen on the 
Cawmpore side, which opened on us at Nujjub- 
gnrh, the infantry still following us on both sides 
On the morning of the third day, the boat was no 
longer serviceable, we were aground on a sand- 
bank, and had not strength sufficient to move her 
Directly any of us got into the water, we were 
fired upon by thirty or forty men at a time 
There was nothing left for us but to charge and 
drive them away , and fourteen of us were told 
off to do what we could Directly we got on shore 
the insurgents retired ; but, having followed them 
up too far, we were cut off fiom the river, and had 
to retire ourselves, as we were being surrounded 
We could not make for the river; w^e had to go 
down parallel, and came to the river again a mile 
lower down, where we saw a large force of men 
right in front waiting for us, and another lot on 
the opposite bank, should we attempt to cross the 
nver. On the bank of the river, just by the force 
in front, was a temple We fired a volley, and 
made for the temple, in which we took shelter, j 
having one man kill^ and one wounded. From j 
the door of the temple we fired on every insurgent 
that happened to shew himself. Finding that they 
eoiild do nothing against us whilst we remained 
h^ide, they heaped wood all round and set it on 
Rre. When^we could no long^ remain inside on 
aeewit ef the smoke and heal^ we threw off what 


clothes we had, and, each taking a musket, charged 
through the fire. Seven of us out of the twelve 
got into the water; but before we had gone far, 
two poor fellows were shot. There were only five 
of us left now; and we had to swim whilst the 
insurgents followed us along both banks, wading 
and firing as fast as they could. After we had 
gone three miles down the stream [probably swim- 
ming and wading by turns], one of our party, an 
artilleryman, to rest himself, began swimming on 
his back, and not knowing in what direction he 
was swimming, got on shore, and was killed 
When we had got down about six miles, firing 
from both sides [of the river] ceased , and soon after 
we were hailed by some natives, on the Oude side, 
who asked us to come on shore, and said they 
would take us to their rajah, who was fiiendly 
to the English.’ This proved to be the case; 
for Lieutenant Delafosse, Lieutenant Mowbray 
Thomson, and one or two companions, remained 
m security and comparative comfort throughout 
the month of July, until an opportunity occurred 
for joining an English force. 

Although the boat-adventure just narrated was 
full of painful excitement, ending in the death of 
nearly all the persons by shooting or drowning 
— yet there is one still to be noticed more sadden- 
ing in its character, for the sufferers were reserved 
for a worse death. The name of Sir Hugh Wheeler 
IS connected with this adventure m a way not 
easily to be accounted for, Mr Shepherd and 
Lieutenant Delafosse were not witnesses of it, and 
no reliable peisonal narrative is obtainable from 
any one who was actually present when it oc- 
curred The probability is, that Sir Hugh, although 
wounded m the mtrenchment, did not die until 
the boat-expedition had commenced, and that the 
same boat contained his daughter and his (living 
or dead) body. At anyrate, this was the last the 
world could hear of a brave old soldier, who went 
to India fifty-four years before; who fought with 
Lord Lake before Delhi in 1804, who took an 
active part m the Punjaub war; and who had 
been military commander of the Cawnpore district 
from 1850 to 1857. It was also the last to be 
heard of Brigadier Jack, who commanded the 
Cawnpore cantonment , and of many brave Eng- 
lish officers, from colonels down to ensigns, of both 
the English and the native regiments 

Whether the general was alive or dead, and by 
whomsoever accompanied, it appears certain that 
a large party rowed many miles down the Ganges 
One account states that Baboo Bambiiksh, a 
zemindar of Dowreea Kheyra near Futtehpoor, 
stopped the boats, captured the persons who were 
in them, and sent them in carts as prisoners 
back to Cawnpore The names of Mr Reid, Mr 
Thomas Green way, Mr Kirkpatrick, Mr Mackenzie, 
Captain Mackenzie, and Dr Harris, were men- 
tioned in connection with this band of unfortun- 
ates ; but accuracy in this particular is not to be 
insured. The narrative given by Nujoor Jewarree, 
the native affi^ards examined by English officers 
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at Oawnpore, was difiTerent m many pomtg, and 
much more detailed. He stated that the boat m 
question, after proceeding some distance, got upon 
a sand-bank, where there was a severe encounter , 
the sepoys not only ran along the shore, but fol- 
lowed in boats shooting at the victims as soon as 
they got within musket-range, and receiving many 
fatal shots in return. A freshet in the nver 
released the boat, and the voyage recommenced 
Meanwhile, the probable escape of this party being 
reported to Nena Sahib, he ordered three com- 
panies of the 3d Oude infantry to pursue the 
boat, and effect a complete capture. The boat 
was soon after taken, and all the occupants seized 
as prisoners. ‘There came out of that boat,’ 
said Nujoor Jewarree, ‘ sixty sahibs (gentlemen), 
twenty-five mem sahibs (ladies), and four children 
— one boy and three half-grown girls ’ His story 
then proceeded to details which, if correct, shew 
that Sir Hugh Wheeler was in the boat, and still 
alive ; for a contest ensued between Nena and 
some of the soldiers whether or not the old 
general should be put to death : many of the 
sepoys wishing to preserve his life. 

It will become apparent to the reader, from the 
nature of the above details, that the true story of 
the boat-catastrophe at Cawnpore will probably 
never be fully told All that we positively know 
IS, that one portion of the wretched victims met 
their death in the river, by muskets, swords, and 
drowning ; and that two other portions were 
carried back to a captivity worse even than that 
of the intrenchment 

The proceedings of Nena Sahib, after the iniquit- 
ous treachery of the 27th of June, bore evident 
relation to his own advancement as an independ- 
ent chieftain At sunset on that day he held a 
review of all the rebel troops around Cawnpore on 
a plain between the now deserted intrenchment 
and the Ganges They appear to have consisted 
of five regiments of Bengal native infantry, two 
of Oude native infantry, one of Bengal cavaliy, 
two of Oude cavalry, two of irregular cavalry, a 
battery of field-guns, besides sundry detachments 
of regiments, and marauders who became tem- 
porary soldiers in the hope of sharing pillage 
Guns were fired m honour of the Nena as 
sovereign, of his brother as governor-general, 
and of an ambitious Brahmin as commander-in- 
chief, of the newly restored Mahratta kingdom 
From day to day more troops joined his standard, 
after mutinying at various stations on all sides 
of Cawnpore Twenty thousand armed men are 
said to have been in that city by the 10th of July , 
and as the Nena was very slow m awarding to 
them any of his ill-gotten wealth, they recom- 
pensed themselves by plundering the inhabitants, 
under pretext of searching for concealed Euro- 
peans. Cawnpore was Urns plunged into great 
misery, and speedily had cause to lament the 
absence of its fonner masters. Nena created new 
office for b^towal upon those who served 
him ; and he mfdered Ihe seighbouring zemindars 


to pay to him the revenue that had wont to 
paid to the Company. He caused to be prodatm^ 
by beat of tom-tom, throughout Cawnpore and the 
surrounding district, that he had entirely con- 
quered the British, and that, their period of reign 
in India having h^n completed, he was prepar* 
mg to drive them out foot by foot. During this 
heyday of self-assumed power, he issued many 
remarkable proclamations, worthy of note as 
indications of his ambitious views, of his hopes aa 
dependent on the mass of the native people, and 
of the stigma which he sought to throw on the 
British government. Some of these proclamations 
are given in full at the end of the present chapter. 
There are many facts which lend support to the 
supposition that this grasp at power and wealth 
was suggested to him by the gradual development 
of events. He probably entertained crafty designs 
and suppressed vindictiveness from the outset, 
but these did not shew themselves openly until 
the native troops at the cantonment had rebelled 
Seeing a door opened by others, which might 
possibly lead him to power and to vengeance, he 
seized the occasion and entered. 

The last acts of the Cawnpore tragedy now await 
our attention. 

What horrors the poor women suffered during 
their eighteen days of captivity under this detest- 
able miscreant, none will ever fully know ; partial 
glimpses only of the truth will ever come to light. 
According to the ayah’s narrative, already noticed, 
the women and children who were conveyed from 
the boats into captivity were a hundred and 
fifteen in number. The poor creatures (the women 
and elder girls) were sought to be tempted by an 
emissary of the Nena to enter quietly into his 
harem , but they one and all expressed a determi- 
nation to die where they were, and with each 
other, rather than yield to dishonour. They were 
then destined to be given up to the sensual licence 
of the sepoys and sowars who had aided in their 
capture ; but the heroic conduct of Sir Hugh 
Wheeler’s daughter is said to have deterred the 
ruffians. What this ‘Judith of Cawnpore’ really 
did, is differently reported Her heroism was mani- 
fested, in one version of the story, by an undaunted 
and indignant reproach against the native troops 
for their treachery to the English who had fed and 
clothed them, and for their cowardice m molesting 
defenceless women ; in another version, she shot 
down five sepoys m succession with a revolver, and 
then threw herself into a well to escape outrage ; 
in a third, given by Mr Shepherd, this English lady, 
being taken away by a trooper of the 2d native 
cavalry to his own hut, rose m the night, secured 
the trooper^s sword, killed him and three otber 
men, and then threw herself into a well ; 
a fourth version, on the authonty of the eyeb, 
represents the general’s daughter as cutting %e 
heads of no less than five men in the trooj^l 
These accounts, incompatible one wil^ 
nevertheless reveal to ns a true soldifl’f 
an English gentlewoman, reao|^ 0 j|r 
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to any extremity in defence of her own 
purity. 

The victims were detained three days at Nona’s 
camp, with only a httle parched gram to eat, dirty 
water to drink, and the hard ground to he upon, 
without matting or beds of any kind. The ayah 
states that the Nena, after the events of the 27th 
of June, sent to ask the temporarily successful 
Sang of Delhi what he should do with the women 
and children ; to which a reply was received, that 
Ihey were not to be killed. Whether this state- 
ment be nght or wrong, the captives were taken 
from the camp to Cawnpore, and there incar- 
cerated in a house near the Assembly Rooms, 
consisting of outbuildings of the medical dep6t, 
shortly before occupied by Sir George Parker 
Here they were joined by more than thirty other 
European women and children, the unhappy relics 
of the boat-expedition that had been recaptured 
near Futtehpoor in the vain attempt to escape. 
Without venturing to decide whether the ayah, 
Nujoor Jewarree, Mr Shepherd, or Lieutenant 
Delafosse was most nearly correct in regard of 
numbers ; or whether Sir Hugh Wheeler was at 
that time alive or dead— it appears tolerably cer- 
tain that many unhappy prisoners were brought 
back into Cawnpore on the 1st of July All the 
men were butchered m cold blood on the evening 
of the same day One ofiBcePs wife, with her child, 
clung to her husband with such desperate tenacity 
that they could not be separated; and all three 
were killed at once. The other women were spared 
for the time This new influx, together with five 
members of the Greenway family, swelled the roll 
of prisoners in the small building to a number 
that has been variously estimated from a hundred 
and fifty to two hundred, nearly all women and 
children. Their diet was miserably insuflBcient; 
and their sufferings were such that many died 
through want of the necessaries of life ‘ It is not 
ea^ to describe,’ says Mr Shepherd, ‘but it may 
be imagined, the misery of so many helpless per- 
sons: some wounded, others sick, and all labouring 
under the greatest agony of heart for the loss of 
those, so dear to them, who had so recently been 
killed (perhaps before their own eyes); cooped 
up night and day m a small low pukha-roofed 
house, m the hottest season of the year, without 
beds or punkahs, for a whole fortnight — and con- 
stantly reviled and insulted by a set of brutish 
luflBans keeping watch over them ’ 

Added to all these suffenng women and chil- 
dren, were those belonging to the second boat- 
expc^tion from Futteghur. It will be remem- 
bered, from the details given in a former pag^ that 
one party from this fort reached Bithoor about the 
middle of June, and were at once murdered by 
orders of Nena Sahib ; while another body, after 
a manly struggle against the rebels for two or 
Ihree weeks, ^ not prosecute their voyage down- 
wards until July. It will throw light on the 
|derRB and terrors of these several boat-adv^tures 
^la^franBcribe a few sentences from an official 


account by Mr G. J. Jones, a civil servant of the 
Company, who left Futteghur with the rest on the 
4th of July, but happily kept clear of the parti- 
cular boat-load which went down to Cawnpore 
‘We had not proceeded far, when it was found 
that Colonel Goldie’s boat was much too large 
and heavy for us to manage ; it was accordingly 
determined to be abandoned , so all the ladies and 
children were taken into Colonel Smith’s boat. 

A little delay was thus caused, which the sepoys 
took advantage of to bring a gun to bear on the 
boats ; the distance, however, was too great ; every 
ball fell short. As soon as the ladies and children 
were all safely on board, we started, and got 
down as far as Singheerampore without accident, 
although fired upon by the villagers. Here we 
stopped a few minutes to repair the rudder of 
Colonel Smith’s boat; and one out of the two 
boatmen we had was killed by a matchlock ball. 
The rudder repaired, we started again. Colonel 
Smith’s boat taking the lead ; we had not gone 
beyond a few yards, when our boat grounded on 
a soft muddy sand-bank ; the other boat passed 
on ; all hands got into the water to push her , but, 
notwithstanding all our efforts, we could not 
manage to move her. We had not been in this 
unhappy position half an hour, when two boats, 
apparently empty, were seen coming down the 
stream. They came within twenty yards of us, , 
when we discovered they carried sepoys, who 
opened a heavy fire, killing and wounding several. 

Mr Churcher, senior, was shot through the chest ; 

Mr Fisher, who was just behind me, was wounded 
in the thigh. Hearing him caU out, 1 had scarcely 
time to turn round, when I felt a smart blow on 
my right shoulder ; a bullet had grazed the 
skin and taken off a little of the flesh. Major 
Robertson was wounded in the face The 
boats were now alongside of us. Some of the | 
sepoys had already got into our boat Major 
Robertson, seeing no hope, begged the ladies to 
come into the water rather than fall into their 
hands While the ladies were throwing themselves 
into the water, 1 jumped into the boat, took up a 
loaded musket, and, going astern, shot a sepoy. 
... Mr and Mrs Fisher were about twenty yards 
from the boat; he had his child in his arms, 
apparently lifeless Mrs Fisher could not stand 
against the current; her dress, which acted like 
a sail, knocked her down, when she was helped 
up by Mr Fisher. . . . Early the next morning a 
voice hailed us from the shore, which we recog- 
nised as Mr Fisher’s. He came on board, and 
informed us that his poor wife and child had been 
drowned in his arms.’ 

The occupants of tfie boat that prosecuted the 
voyage down to Cawnpore, or rather Bithoor, 
suffered greatly the hands of the gentlemen 
who were on board, and who pulled the boat, 
were tembly blistered ; the women and children 
suffered sad hardships ; and all were worn down 
by ihtigue and anxiety. At Bithoor, so far as the 
I accounts are mteUigible, Nena Sahib’s son 
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the boat, and sent all the unfortunate Europeans 
in her into confinement at Cawnpore. As m other 
parts of this mournful tragedy, it wiU be vain to 
attempt accuracy in the statement of the numbers 
of those that suffered ; but there is a subsidiary 
source of information, possessing a good deal of 
interest in connection with the July occurrences. 
When, at a later date, the reconquerors of Cawn- 
pore were in a position to attempt a solution of 
the terrible mystery , when the buildings of Cawn- 
pore were searched, and the inhabitants examined, 
for any documents relating to the suffering Euro- 
peans— a paper was found, written in the Mahratta 
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language, in the house of a native dollar who had 
been m charge of the prisoners, or some of them. 
It was, or professed to be, a list of those who wmi 
placed under his care on Tuesday the 7th of July ; 
but whether invalids only, does not clearly appear. 
All the names were given, with some maccuraxy 
in spelling ; which, however, cannot be considered 
as rendering the document untrustworthy. In it 
were to be found large families of Greenways, Reids, 
Jacobis, Fitzgeralds, Dempsters, and others known 
to have been in Cawnpore about that time. They 
were a hundi-ed and sixty-three in number. To this 
hapless group was added another hst, containing 
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the names of forty-seven fhgitives belonging to the 
second boat-party from Futteghur, who are reported 
as having arrived on the 11th of July, and who 
included many members of the families of the 
Goldies, Smiths, Tuckers, Heathcotes, &c., already 
named m connection with the Futteghur calam- 
ities. The Mahratta document gave altogether 
the names of two hundred and ten persons ; hut 
it was silent on the question how many other 
Europeans were on those days in the clutches of 
the ruthless chieftain of Bithoor, A further hst 
contained the names of about twenty-six persons, 
apparently all women and childreu, who died 
under this native doctor’s hands between the 7th 
and the 15th, diminishing to that extent the 
number of those left for massacre. To most of 
the names ‘cholera,’ or ‘diarrhoea,’ or ‘dysentery’ 
was appended, as the cause of death ; to two 
names, ‘ wounds while one of the patients was 
‘a baby two days old.’ In what a place, and 
under what drcumstancesf, for an infant to be 


born, and to bear its two wretched days of 
life! 

Let us follow Mr Shepherd’s two narratives— 
one public, for government information ; one in a 
letter, relating more especially to his own personal 
troubles and sufferings — concerning the crowning 
iniquity of Kena Sahib at Cawnpore. 

After his capture, on attempting to hasten from 
the mtrenchment to the city, the commissaiy 
was subjected to a sort of mock-trial, and con- 
demned to three years’ imprisonment with hard 
labour; on what plea or evidence, is not stated. 

He implies that if he had been known as an 
Enghshman, he would certainly have been pot to 
death. On the third day after his captm bo 
heard a rumour of certain movements amoi||^ 
his unfortunate compatriots in the intrencluQeo|k I 
‘Oh* how I felt,’ he exclaims, ‘when^ in | 
finement, I heard that the English 
safety ! I could not keep my secret 
subadar of the prison-guard that I waoa 
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I nearly lost xnj life bj this exposure.’ Mr Shep- 
herd was confined for twenty-four days in a 
miserable prison, with heavy fetters on his legs, 
and only so much parched grain for food as would 
prevent actual starvation. As days wore on, he 
obtained dismal evidence that the departure from 
the intrenchment had not been safely efiected; 
that coward treachery had been displayed by the 
Nona; that innocent lives had been taken; and 
that the survivors were held in horrible thrsddom 
by that cruel man The commissary was a prisoner 
within the city during all the later days of the 
tragedy ; whether he was within earshot of the 
sufterers, is not stated , but the following contains 
portions of his narrative relating to that period 
^Certain spies, whether real or imaginary is not 
known, were brought to the Nena as being the 
bearers of letters supposed to have been written 
to the British [at Allahabad] by the helpless 
females m their captivity ; and with these letters 
some of the inhabitants of the city were believed 
to be implicated. It was therefore decreed 
by Nena Sahib that the spies, together with 
all the women and children, as also the few 
gentlemen whose lives had been spared, should 
be put to death’ Mr Shepherd connected these 
gentlemen with the Futteghur fugitives, con- 
cerning whom, however, he possessed very little 
information. It was a fhrther portion of Nena’s 
decree, that all the baboos (Bengalees employed as 
clerks) of the city, and eveiy individual who could 
read or write English, should have their right 
hands and noses cut off. At length, on the 15th, 
just before quitting Cawnpore in the vain hope 
of checking the advance of a British column, 
this savage put his decrees into execution. ^ The 
native spies were first put to the sword ; after 
them the gentlemen, who were brought from the 
outbuildings m which they had been confined, and 
shot with bullets Then the poor females were 
ordered to come out , but neither threats nor 
persuasions could induce them to do so They 
laid hold of each other by dozens, and clung so 
closely that it was impossible to separate or drag 
them out of the building. The troopers therefore 
brought muskets, and after firing a great many 
shots through the doors, windows, <fec, rushed in 
with swords and bayonets Some of the helpless 
creatures m their agony fell down at the feet of 
thCir murderers, and begged them m the most 
pHafii] manner to spare their lives ; hut to no 
purpose. The fearful deed was done deliber- 
ately and determinedly, in the midst of the most 
fireadM shrieks and cries of the victims. From 
a htile before sunset till dark was occupied in 
Completing the dreadful deed. The doors of the 
buildings were then locked for the night, and the 
murderers went to their homes. Next morning 
it was found, on opening the doors, that some ten 
or fifteen females, with a few of the children, 
tgMi managed to escape from death by hiding 
. murdered bodies of their fellow- 

Afresh command was thereupon sent 


to murder these sdso ; but the survivors not being 
able to bear the idea of being cut down, rushed out 
into the compound, and seeing a well there, threw 
themselves into it. The dead bodies of those 
murdered on the previous evening were then 
ordered to be thrown into the same well; and 
julluds were appointed to drag them away hke 
dogs’ 

Mr Shepherd himself did not witness this 
slaughter, no looker-on, so far as is known, has 
placed upon record his or her account of the scene. 
Nor does there appear any trustworthy evidence to 
shew what the poor women endured m the period, 
varying from four to eighteen days, during which 
they were in the Nena’s power ; but the probability 
IS fearfully great that they passed through an 
ordeal which the mind almost shrinks from con- 
templating. Mr Shepherd was evidently of this 
opinion. While telling his tale of misery relating 
to those poor lU-used creatures, he hinted at 
‘ sufiFermgs and distresses such as have never before 
been experienced or heard of on the face of the 
earth.’ It was in his agony of grief that he wrote 
this ; when, on the 17th of July, a victorious 
English column entered Cawnpore; and when, 
immediately on his liberation, he hastened like 
others to the house of slaughter. Only when the 
manacles had been struck from his limbs, and he 
had become once more a free man, did he learn 
the ftiU bitterness of his lot ‘ God Almighty has 
been graciously pleased to spare my poor life,’ was 
the beginning of a letter written by him on that 
day to a brother stationed at Agra. ^I am the 
only individual saved among all the European 
and Christian community that inhabited this 
station.’ [Nearly but not exactly true ] ‘ My poor 
dear wife, my darling sweet child Polly, poor dear 
Rebecca and her children, and poor innocent 
children Emmeline and Martha, as also Mrs Frost 
and poor Mrs Osborne ’ [these being the members 
of his family whom he had left in the intrench- 
ment on the 24th of June, when he set out dis- 
guised on his fruitless mission], ‘were all most 
inhumanly butchered by the cruel insurgents on 
the day before yesterday ; ’ and his letter then 
conveyed the outpourings of a heart almost riven 
by such irreparable losses 

While reserving for a future chapter all notice 
of the brilliant military movements by which a 
small hand of heroes forced a way inch by inch 
from Allahabad to Cawnpore ; and of the struggle 
made by the Nena, passionately but ineffectually, 
to maintain his ill-gotten honours as a self-elected 
Mahratta sovereign — it may nevertheless be well 
in this place to follow the story of the massacre 
to its close — ^to know how much was left, and of 
what kind, calculated to render still more vividly 
evident the fate of the victims. 

Never, while hfe endures, will the English 
officers and soldiers forget the sight which met 
their gaze when they entered Cawnpore on the 
17th of July. It was frequently observed that 
all were alike deeply moved by the atrooilies that 
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came to light in many parts of Northern India. 
Calcutta, weeks and even months afterwards, con- 
tained ladies who had escaped from various towns 
and stations, and who entered the Anglo-Indian 
capital in most deplorable condition : ears, noses, 
lips, tongues, hands, cut off ; while others had 
suffered such monstrous and incredibly degrading 
barbarities, that they resolutely refused all identi- 
fication, preferring to remain in nameless obscunty, 
rather than their humiliation should be known to 
their friends in England Their children, in many 
instances, had their eyes gouged out, and their 
feet cut off, Many were taken to Calcutta in 
such hurry and confusion, that it remained 
long in doubt from what places they had escaped ; 
and an instance is recorded of a little child, who 
belonged no one knew to whom, and whose only 
account of herself was that she was ‘ Mamma’s 
pet ’ mournfully touching words, telling of a 
gentle rearing and a once happy home An 
officer in command of one of the English regi- 
ments, speaking of the effect produced on his men 
by the sights and rumours of fiend-like cruelty, 
observed ‘ Very little is said among the men 
or officers, the subject being too maddening, 
but there is a curious expression discernible m 
every face when it is mentioned — a stern com- 
pression of the lips, and a fierce glance of the eye, 
which shew that when the time comes, no mercy 
will be shewn to those who have shewn none’ 
He told of feaiful deeds, of two little children 
tortured to death, and portions of their quivering 
flesh foi ced down the throats of their parents, who 
were tied up naked, and had been compelled to 
witness the slaughter of their innocent ones The 
feelings of those who were not actually present at 
the scenes of horror are well expressed in a letter 
written by a Scottish officer, who was hemmed in 
at Agra during many weeks, when he longed to 
be engaged in active service chastising the rebels 
He had, some months before, been an officer in 
one of the native regiments that mutinied at 
Cawnpore , and, in relation to the events at that 
place, he said. ‘I am truly thankful that most 
of the officers of my late corps died of fever in 
the intrench ment, pievious to the awful massacre 
Would that it had been the will of Heaven that 
all had met the same fate, fearful as that was 
For weeks exposed to a scorching sun, without 
shelter of any kind, and surrounded by the dying 
and the dead, their ears ringing with the groans 
of the wounded, the shouts of sun-struck madmen, 
the plaintive cries of children, the bitter sobs and 
sighs of bereaved mothers, widows, and orphans 
Even such a death was far better than what fell to 
the lot of many. Not even allowed to die without 
being made witnesses of the bloody deaths of all 
they loved on earth, they were insulted, abused, 
and finally, after weeks of such treatment, cruelly 
and foully murdered. One sickens, and iffiudders 
at the bare mention of it, ... . Oh ! how thank- 
ful I am that I have no wife, no sisters out here.’ 
It was a terrible crisis that could lead officers, 
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eight or ten thousand miles away fhim iheee near 
and dear to them, to say this. 

It IS necessary, as a matter of historieid iru% 
to descnbe briefly the condition of the house of 
slaughter on the 1 7th of July ; and this cannot be 
better done than in the words employed by the 
officers and soldiers in various letters written by 
them, afterwards made public. The first that we 
shall select runs thus: ^I have seen the fearful 
slaughter-house, and I also saw one of the Ist 
native infantry men, according to order, wash up 
part of the blood which stains the floor, before 
being hanged’ [This order will presently be 
noticed in the words of Brigadier Neill ] ‘ There 
were quantities of dresses, clogged thickly with 
blood ; children’s frocks, frills, and ladies* under- 
clothing of all kinds , boys’ trousers ; leaves of 
Bibles, and of one book in particular, which 
seems to be strewed over the whole place, called 
Preparation for Death; broken daguerreotypes; 
hair, some nearly a yard long; bonnets, all 
bloody, and one or two shoes. I picked up a bit 
of paper with the words on it, " Ned’s hair, with 
love ,” and opened and found a little bit tied up 
With ribbon The first [troops] that went in, I 
believe, saw the bodies with their arms and legs 
sticking out through the ground They had all been 
thrown in a heap in the well ’ A second letter : 
‘The house was alongside the Cawnpore hotel, 
where the Nena lived I never was more horrified. 

I am not exaggerating when I tell you that the 
soles of my boots were more than covered with the 
blood of these poor wretched creatures. Portions 
of their dresses, collars, children’s socks, and ladies’ 
round hats, lay about, saturated with their blood ; 
and in the sword-cuts on the wooden pillars of the 
room, long dark hair was sticking, carried by the 
edge of the weapon, and there hung their tresses 
— a most painful sight I picked up a mutilated 
Prayer-book; it appeared to have been open at 
page 36 of the Litany, where I have little doubt 
those poor creatures sought and found consolation 
in that beautiful supplication , it is there sprinkled 
with blood ’ A third ‘ We found that the Nena 
had murdered all the women and children that ho 
had taken prisoners, and thrown them naked down 
a well The women and children had been kept 
m a sort of zenana, and no attention whatever 
paid to cleanliness. In that place they had been 
butchered, as the ground was covered with clotted 
blood. One poor woman had evidently beeft 
working, as a small work-box was open, and the 
things scattered about There were several chil- 
dren’s small round hats, evidently shewing that 
that was their pnson. The well close by was one 
of the most awful sights imaginable.’ A fourth ; 

‘ It IS an actual and literal fact, that the floor 
the inner room was several inches deep in Ideod' 
all over ; it came over men’s shoes as they slc^^peil: 
Tresses of women’s hair, children’s 
articles of female wear, broad hats mi 
books, and such like things, lay sca^mAldlaliigl 
the rooms. There were the ntarica of iM| 
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$WQid-cuts on the walls — ^not high up, as if men 
had fought — ^but low down, and about the corners 
where the poor crouching creatures had been cut 
to pieces. The bodies of the victims had been 
thrown indiscrimmately into a well — a mangled 
heap, with arms and legs protruding.’ Some of 
the officers, by carefully exanunmg the walls, 
found scraps of writing in pencil, or scratched in 
the plaster, such as, ‘ Think of us ’ — ^ Avenge us ’ — 
* Your wives and families are here m misery and 
at the disposal of savages ’ — ‘ Oh, oh • my child, 
my child.’ One letter told of a row of women’s 
shoes, mth bleeding amputated feet in them^ ranged 
in cruel mockery on one side of a room , while the 
other Side exhibited a row of children’s shoes, 
filled in a similarly terrible way , but it is not cer- 
tain whether the place referred, to was Cawnpore. 
Another writer mentioned an incident which, unless 
supported by collateral testimony, seems wanting 
in probabihty. It was to the effect that when the 
78to Highlanders entered Cawnpore, they found 
the remains of Sir Hugh Wheeler’s daughter They 
removed the hair carefully from the head ; sent 
some of it to the relations of the unfortunate lady , 
divided the rest amongst themselves, counted 
every single hair in each parcel , and swore to 
take a terrible revenge by putting to death as 
many mutineers as there were hairs The storm 
of indignant feehng that might suggest such a vow 
can be understood easily enough , but the alleged 
mode of manifestation savours somewhat of the 
melodramatic and improbable 
A shght allusion has been made above to 
Brigadier Neill’s proceedings at Cawnpore, after 
the fatal 17th of July. In what relation he stood 
to the reconquering force wdl be noticed m its due 
place ; but it may be well here to quote a passage 
from a private letter, written independently 
of his public dispatches ‘I am collecting all 
the property of the deceased, and trying to 
trace if any have survived , but as yet have 
not succeeded in finding one.’ [Captam Bruce’s 
research, presently to be mentioned, had not then 
been made] ‘Man, woman, and child, seem 
all to have been murdered As soon as that 
monster Nena Sahib heard of the success of our 
troops, and of their havmg forced the bridge about 
twenty miles from Cawnpore, he ordered the 
wholesale butchery of the poor women and chil- 
dren. 1 find the officers’ servants behaved shame- 
fully, and were m the plot, all but the lowest-caste 
ones. They deserted their masters and plundered 
&em. Whenever a rebel is caught, he is imme- 
diatdy tried, and unless he can prove a defence, 
he is sentenc^ to be hanged at once ^ but the chief 
rebels or ringleaders I make first clean up a 
certain portion of the pool of blood, still two inches 
deep, in the shed where the feaiful murder and 
mu^lation of women and children took place. To 
teasffi blood is most abhorrent to the high-caste 
uptives ; they think by doing so they doom their 
to perdition. Let them think so. My object 
i^ct a feaurfdl punishment for a revolting, 
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cowardly, barbarous deed, and to stnke terror mto 
these rebels. . . The well of mutilated bodies — 

alas j containing upwards of two hundred^ women 
and children — I have had decently covered in and 
built up as one grave.’ 

With one additional testimony, we will close this 
scene of gloomy horror The Earl of Shaftesbury, 
as was noticed in a former page, took occasion soon 
after the news of the Cawnpore atrocities reached 
London, to adveit at a pubhc meeting to the 
shrinking abhorrence with which those deeds were 
regarded, and to the failure of the journalists 
to present the full and fearful truth. He him- 
self mentioned an incident, not as an example of 
the worst that had been done by the incarnate 
fiends at Cawnpore, but to indicate how much 
remains to be told if pen dare write or tongue 
utter it . ‘ I have seen a copy of a letter written 
and sent to England by an officer of rank who was 
one of the first that entered Cawnpore a few horn’s 
after the perpetration of the frightful massacre 
To his unutterable dismay, he saw a number 
of European women stripped stark naked, lying on 
their backs, fastened by the arms and legs , and 
there many of them had been lying four or five 
days exposed to a burning sun, others had been 
more recently laid down , others again had been 
actually hacked to pieces, and so recently, that the 
blood which streamed from their mangled bodies 
was still warm. He found cliildien often, twelve, 
thirteen, and fourteen years of age treated in the 
same hornble manner at the corners of the streets 
and in all parts of the town attended by eveiy 
circumstance of insult, the most awful and the 
most degrading, the most horrible and fiightful to 
the conception, and the most revolting to the 
dignity and feelings of civilised men Cawnpore 
was only a sample of what was perpetrated in 
various parts of that vast region, and that with 
a refinement of cruelty never before heard of 
Women and children have been massacred before, 
but I don’t believe there is any instance on record 
where children have been reserved in cold blood 
to be most ciuellj'’ and anatomically tortured m 
the presence of their horrified parents before being 
finally put to death ’ 

Something must be said here concerning the 
devastated property at Cawnpore, m relation to 
the miserable beings to whom it had once belonged. 
When the city was again in British hands, and the 
Rajah of Bithoor driven out with the curses of all 
Enghsh hearts resting on him, it was found to be 
m such a devastated state, so far as regarded Euro- 
peans, that Brigadier Neill was at a loss what to do 
with the wrecks of spoliated property. He requested 
Captain Bruce, of the 5th Punjaub cavaliy, whom 
he had appointed temporarily superintendent of 
pohee, to write to the Calcutta newspapers, inviting 
the aid of any one able to identify the property. 
The letter said. ‘ The property of the unfortunate 
people who lost their lives here has been collected 
m one spot; and any which can be recognised will 
be handed over to the owners, or put up to auction 
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ibf the benefit of the estates of the deceased. 
There is a good deal of property belonging to the 
difierenf mercantile firms here, as well as to the 
hdrs of deceased oflScers, &c. ; but when I mention 
that every honse was gutted, and the property 
scattered over sixty or seventy square miles of 
countiy, it will be apparent how impossible it was 

to take care of individual interests Almost 

all the former European residents here having 
been murdered by the miscreant Eena Sahib, 
there is no one forthcoming to recognise or give 
any information concerning the property that has 
been saved.* At a later date Captain Bruce cap- 
tured one of the boatmen who had come down 
from Futteghur with the first party of unhappy 
fugitives from that place; the man had a large 
amount of Bnghsh jewellery in his possession, 
comprising brooches, earrings, bracelets, clasps, 
studs, shawl-pins, hair-lockets, gold chains, and 
similar articles. The boatman had probably 
secieted the jewel-caskets of the unfortunate 
ladies, at or shortly before the forcible landing of 
the boat-party at Bithoor 
A much more painful inquiry, than any relating 
to property, was that relating to the loss of life. 
When Captain Bruce, after many days of sedulous 
inqmry, had collected all the available information 
bearing on the fate of the hapless sufierers, he 
arrived at these conclusions — that the only 
Europeans who escaped from the boat-massacre, 
and really obtained their liberty, were two officers 
and two soldiers — ^probably Lieutenant Delafosse i 
and three of his companions , that the only one | 
who remained in Cawnpore and yet preserved his 
life, was a pensioner of the 3d light dragoons, who 
was concealed in the city by a trooper of the 4th 
light cavalry ; and that there were, on the 31st of 
July, SIX Englishmen, three Englishw^omen, and 
three children, concealed and protected by the 
Rajah of Calpee, across the Jumna; but it was 
not stated, and perhaps not known, whether they 
had gone thither from Cawnpore. Mr Shepheid 
himself was not included in this list. When 
Lieutenant Delafosse, about a fortnight after the 
recapture of Cawnpore, was requested by Brigadier 
Eeill to furnish the best list he could of the 
English sufferers at that place, he endeavoured 
to separate the victims into three groups, according 
as they had died in the mtrenchment, in the boats, 
or in the house of slaughter. But this was neces- 
sarily a very imperfect list ; for, on the one hand, 
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he knew nothing of the two pnrtiee of fii g lttm 
fiom Fntt^hur; while, on the other, lie epei^ of 
many persons who came into the sMfon wUb 
their families on account of disturbance, and 
whose names he did not know. Taking the matter 
in a military estimate, however, he gave the 
names of one general (Wheeler), one brigadier 
(Jack), three colonels, five majors, thirteen cap- 
tains, thirty-nme lieutenants, five ensigns, and 
nine doctors or army-snrgeons ; Lady and Miss 
AVheeler, Sir George Parker, and two clergymen 
I or missionaries, were among the other members 
I in his melancholy list. No guess can be made of 
' the total numbers from this document, for the 
persons included under the word * family* are 
seldom specified by name or number. The mourn- 
ful truth was indeed only too evident that many 
complete families — families consisting of very 
numerous members — were among the slaughtered. 
When the lists began to he made out, of those 
w’ho had been known as Caw^npore residents or 
Futteghur fugitives, and who were found dead 
when the English recaptured the place, there 
were such entries as these— ‘ Greenway : Mr, two 
Mrs, Martha, Jane, John, Henry’ — ^‘Fitzgerald; 
John, Margaret, Mary, Tom, Ellen’ — ‘Gilpin: Mrs, 
William, Harriet, Sarah, Jane, F.’ — ‘Bold. Mr, 
Susan, James, Julia, C., Charles’ — ‘Reeve; Mrs, 
Maiy, Catherine, Ellen, Nelly, Jane, Cornelia, Deon.’ 

Religious men, thoughtful men — and, on the 
other hand, men wrought up to a pitch of 
exasperated feeling — afterwards spoke of the fatal 
well as a spot that should be marked in some 
way for the observance of posterity. Two church 
missionaries weie among the murdered at Cawn- 
pore , and it was urged in many quarters that a 
Christian church, built with the splendour and 
resources of a great nation, would be a suitable 
erection at that spot — as an appropriate memorial 
to the dead, a striking lesson to the living, and the 
commencement of a grand effort to Christianise the 
heathen millions of India. Whether a church be 
the right covering for a hideous pit containing 
nearly two hundred mangled bodies of gentle 
English women and children , and whether rival 
creeds would struggle for precedency in the manage- 
ment of its construction, its details, and the form 
of its service— may fairly admit of doubt, but with 
or without a church, the English in no parts of the 
world are ever likely to forget The Well at 
Cawnpore ! 


Netid Sahth’^s ProcHamatwns — ^Wlieii Gfenends Neill and 
Havelock were at Cawnpore, during a penod subsequent to 
that comprised within the range of the present chapter, 
they found many prodamations whidi had been printed m 
tto Matotta lan^e by order of Nena Sahib, as if for 
distribution among tlm natives under These 
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proclamations were afterwards tzanslaied into UngiHr, tni, 
included among the parliamentary papers lelatiiig to 
A few of them may fitUngly be rep^uoed hete^ to stew by 
what means that consummate vdlain soiig^ to sMliht Ml 
enda 

The following appears to have been issued m er sMul 
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tihe Isl of Joly — ‘As, the kindness of God and the 
ikbal or good-fortnne of the Emperor, all the Christians 
who were at Delhi, Foonah, Satara, and other places, and 
eren those 5000 European soldiers who went in dicguise 
mto the former city and were discoTered, are destroyed and 
sent to hell by the {nous and sagacious troops, who are firm 
to their reli^on ; and as they haye all be^ conquered by 
the present goyeinment, and as no trace of them is left in 
these places, it is the duty of all the subjects and servants 
of the government to rejoice at the deh^tful intelligence, 
and to carry on their resp^ve work with comfort and ease.’ 

This was accompam^ by another * As, by the bounty 
of the glorious Almighty God and the enemy-destroying 
fortune of the Emperor, the yellow-faced and narrow- 
minded people have been sent to hell, and Cawnpore has 
been conquered, it is necessary that all the subjects and 
landowners should be as obedient to the present govem- 
mmit as they had been to the former one ; that all the 
government servants should promptly and cheerfully engage 
their whole mind in executing the orders of government , 
that it IB the incumbent duty of all the ryots and landed 
pro{Hietors of every district to rejoice at the thought that 
the Christians have been sent to hell, and both the Hindoo 
and Mohammedan lehgions have been confirmed ; and that 
they should as usual be obedient to the authonties of the 
government, and never to suffer any complaint against 
themselves to reach the ears of the higher authority ’ 

On the 5th of the same month the Nena issued the 
following to the kotwal or Mayor of Cawnpore ‘It has 
come to our notice that some of the city people, having 
heard the rumours of the arrival of the European soldiers 
at Allahabad, are deserting their houses and going out into 
the districts , you are, therefore, directed to proclaim in 
each lane and ^reet of the city that regiments of cavalry 
and infantry and batteries have been despatched to check 
the Europeans either at Allahabad or Futtehpoor , that the 
people should therefore remain in their houses without any 
apprehension, and engage their minds in carrymg on their 
work.’ 

Another proclamation displayed in an extraordinary way 
the Bajah’s mode of practising on the credulity of the 
natives, by the most enormous and barefaced fictions ‘A 
traveller just arrived m Cawnpore from Calcutta states 
that in the first instance a council was held to take into 
consideration the means to be adopted to do away with the 
religion of the Mohammedans and Hindoos by the distribu- 
tion of cartridges. The council came to this resolution, 
that, as this matter was one of religion, the services of seven 
or ei^t thousand European soldiers would be necessary, 


as 50,000 Hindustanis would have to be destroyed, and 
then the whole of the people of Hindostan would become 
Christians. A petition with the substance of this resolu- 
tion was sent to the Queen 'Victoria, and it was approved 
A council was then held a second time, in which English 
merchants took a part, and it was decided that, in ^er 
that no evil should anse from mutiny, huge reinforcements 
should be sent for. When the dispatch was received and 
read in England, thousands of European soldiers were 
embarked on ships as speedily as possible, and sent off to 
Hindostan The news of their being despatdied reached 
Calcutta. The English authonties there ordered the issue 
of the cartndges, for the real intention was to Chnstianise 
the army first, and this being effected, the conversion of the 
people would speedily follow Pigs’ and cows* fiit was 
mixed up with the cartndges, this became known throng 
one of the Bengalese who was employed in the caitndge- 
making establishment. Of those through whose means 
this was divulged, one was killed and the rest impnsoned. 
While in this country these counsels were being adopted, 
m England the vakeel (ambassador) of the Sultan of 
Bourn (Turkey) sent news to the sultan that thousands 
of European soldiers were being sent for the purpose of 
making Ohnstians of all the people of Hindostan. Upon 
this the sultan issued a finnan to the King of Egypt to 
this effect “ You must deceive the Queen Victoria, for this 
IS not a time for fnendship, for my vakeel writes that 
thousands of European soldiers have been despatched for 
the purpose of making Chnstians the army and people of 
Hindostan In this maimer, then, this must be checked. 
If I should be remiss, then how can I shew my face to God ; 
and one day this may come upon me also, for if the English 
make Chnstians of all m Hindostan, they will then fix 
their designs upon my country *’ When the firman reached 
the King of Egypt, he prepared and arranged his troops 
before the amval of the English army at Alexandna, for 
this IS the route to India The instant the English army 
arrived, the King of Egypt opened guns upon them from 
all sides, and destroyed and sunk their s^ps, and not a 
single soldier escaped The Engli^ in Calcutta, after the 
issue of the order for the cartridges, and when the mutiny 
had become great, were in expectation of the amvi 
of the army from London , but the Great God, in his 
omnipotence, had beforehand put an end to this. When 
the news of the destruction of the army of London became 
known, then the governor-general was plunged in gnef and 
sorrow, and beat his head 

‘Done by order of the Feishwa Bahadoor, 13 Zekaida^ 
1273 Hegira.’ 
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through the media of tele- 
graBttS, dispatches, aud letters, the 
KL. Mm i events at Cawnpore became 

known in England, and were in- 
vested with an additional horror on 
^count of a vague suspicion that 
worse remained untold, a painful and 
f widely spread sensation was produced. 
^^Nay, more; in almost every part of the 
» civilised world, whether or not in harmony 
with the Bntish government on political and 
intemationid question^ astonishment was excited 
by these recitals of unapproachable barbarity 
anaong a people who had acquired a sort of 
traditional character for mildness and gentleness. 
It was about the end of June when news of the 
Meerut outbreak reached Xiondon ; and from that 
time edch fortnightly mail revealed the truth that 
a larger a^d la^er area of India was becoming 
*** j ^ troubles of insurrection— that a 
giMUi^ increasing number of military officers 
and civil semnia of the Company, with their 
wivm ai^ dnldren, were plac^ in ^rcumstances 
of imminent peril Besidents In the United 


Kingdom, any of whose relations and friends 
were stationed at Cawnpore, sought eagerly and 
anxiously, as each mail arrived, for mdlcations 
that escape had been effected, or a rescuing force 
obtained. No such news came, no such hopes 
were realised ; darker and more silent was every- 
thing relating to that much-dreaded cify, until at 
length the frightful climax became known. 

There has beCh a designed avoidance, in the 
preceding chapters of this work, of any account 
of the measures adopted by the Bntish govern- 
ment m mihtaiy matters, or by the British nation 
in active benevolence, to remedy the disasters and 
allay the sufferings to which the Anglo-Indians 
had so suddenly been exposed; for, in truth, Tndift 
knew little of such measures until August waa 
far advanced. Whether all was done that mlgb * 
have been done to expedite the passage of British 
troops to India, is a question that will have fa 
be considered in its proper place; the signifioipi^ 
truth now to be borne in mind is the 
government bad to meet the diffi cultifs y btmf ft 
conid, with the scanty supply of toufs flt pf 
time in Jndia—widii^ fa ^ UmI I pi 
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Cape of Cood Hope for such rdinforcements as 
might be available^ bat knowing that aid from 
England conld not arrive for manj months. The 
mode of treatment adopted here is naturally sug- 
gested by the course of events themselves. When 
the ramifications of the Revolt have been traced 
throughout the month of June, a chapter will 
then be devoted to the subjects above indicated ; 
for, although Oawnpore carried us into July, we 
have yet to watch what was cononrrently passing 
at other places. 

We b^n with the region extending from the 
Burmese frontier to the Doab, and forming the 
eastern portion of Northern India; it may for 
convenience be called Bengal, without any rigid 
adherence to temtonal subdivision. 

The Indian government was not as yet troubled 
with any serious outbreaks at Chittagong or Dacca, 
or in any of the districts bounding the Bay of 
Bengal on the noith and east There were a few 
native troops at the first named of these two 
towns, belonging to one of the mutinous regiments 
at Barrackpore ; but tranquillity was not disturbed 
by them. It is true that, when the disloyalty 
of the 34th became known, the inhabitants of 
Chittagong and Tipperah experienced some alarm 
lest the detachment of this regiment stationed at 
the first-named town might follow the pernicious 
example; but the Company’s collector, having 
three lacs of iiipees in hand, quietly removed his 
treasure on board a steamer; and all uneasiness 
was soon allayed. Along the extreme eastern 
border of the Bengal presidency, from Assam down 
through Dacca to Chittagong, the month of June 
similarly passed over without any disturbances 
calling for notice, although a temporary panic 
was excited in more than one spot. At Dacca, 
for instance, the approach of disbanded native 
mutineers was apprehended ; and a mischievous 
set of Mohammedans, under one Keramut Ali, 
were detected m the endeavour to sow the seeds 
of disaffection ; but by the firmness of the civil 
authorities, and the arrival of a hundred seamen 
in two pinnaces from the Company’s steamers 
Zenobia and Punjaub, tranquillity was soon 
restored. 

In the Calcutta and Barrackpore district, 
although no actual mutiny occurred, symptoms 
were presented that gave much anxiety to the 
Europeans residing at the capital, and prompted 
energetic preventive measures. We have seen, in 
Chapter II , that much discontent was exhibited at I 
Dumdum, Barrackpore, and Berhampore, between 
the mcmtfas of January and May, by the native 
troops ; *fliat this discontent was (professedly) 
associated with the afiair of the greased cartridges ; 
that insubordination led to disarming and dis- 
bandm^t; that the news of the Meerut and 
De^ atrocities in May greatly alarmed, the Cal- 
cotta inhabitants; and that many addresses of 
i(^iy and sympathy with the government were 
iMIckbrtii. presented. Daring the first half of 
wopean reddenti looked with a sort of 


suspicious watchfulness at everything that was 
occumng around them, prepared to find the 
native troops treacherous, yet hoping for better 
things. The reliable forces in Calcutta at that time 
comprised HM. 53d foot, nine hundred strong, 
and five hundred of H.M. 37th. A company of the 
3d battalion Madras ai*tillery; No. 2 horse field- 
battery ; forty men of the royal artillery, recently 
arrived from Ceylon ; and a wing of H.M. 35th 
foot, were at Barrackpore. The 78th Highlanders 
were at Chmsura. On the 13th of June, Calcutta 
was thrown into great agitation. A messenger 
was captured by the authorities, and confessed that 
the sepoys at Barrackpore and Calcutta had agreed 
to mutiny on that very night Arrangements 
were immediately made for defending the city by 
the aid chiefly of volunteers, who had before then 
begun to organise themselves. The civilians took 
arms, marshalled themselves into companies and 
corps, and paraded the streets m the English part 
of the city. During the two following nights, this 
patrolling was conducted very vigilantly; and 
every native met in the streets was reqmred to 
give an account of liis movements. On one occa- 
sion, Lady Canning, accompanied by the gover- 
nor-general, the commander -in -chief, Generals 
Windham and Beatson, and a glittering staff, went 
to the parade-ground ; where, the volunteers being 
all drawn up in full an ay, her ladyship presented 
them with colours, and made a complimentary 
address; to which Major Turnbull replied, as 
commandant of the 'Calcutta Volunteer Guards.’ 

The military proceedings on this occasion were 
as follow. Before light on Sunday morning the 
14th, in consequence of a message received from 
head-quarters, a body of the 78th Highlanders was 
sent off hastily from Chmsura to Barrackpore, to 
disarm the native troops there; while five hun- 
dred of her Majesty’s 37th foot, landed from 
Ceylon only the day before, were marched off to 
a point about midway between Calcutta and 
Barrackpore, to command the road during the 
disarming. About midnight an order arrived that 
some of the 37th should return instantly to the 
capital It had been discovered that the deposed 
King of Oude, residing in a handsome house at 
Garden Reach, was engaged in some machinations 
with a prince of the Delhi family, mimical to the 
interests of the Europeans. A militaiy force 
marched to his house at four o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 15th, surrounded the grounds, entered, 
and seized the king and his prime minister, together 
with a large quantity of papers. Arrangements 
were immediately made for the safe custody of 
the two Oudians, until the papers could be fully 
examined. A document came to light, containing 
a Mohammedan sketch-map of Calcutta, d'lvi Hju g 
the cily into sections; together with the plan for 
a general rising of natives on the centenaiy day of 
the battle of Plasty, the murder of all the FeHn- 
ghees^ and the establiidiment of a native ‘ raj ’ or ' 
dynasty on the rains of that of the Company. It I 
was deemed proper to adopt prompt measures on 
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this oeeasion; all the native hroeps in Oalcntta 
vrere disarmed as a precautionaiy measure^ in- 
cluding the Calcutta militia, but excluding the 
govemor-generars body-guard. The sepoys, who 
made no demur whatever, were disarmed in 
parties wherever they happened to be — at the 
Government House guard, the treasury, the mint, 
the bank, and the fort. Each party was con- 
fmnted by a party of Europeans, and gave up 
arms on being so commanded; the arms and 
ammunition were then taken away by the Euro- 
pean soldiers, nothing being left with the sepoys 
but their ramrods, with which to ‘ shoulder arms * 
It was explained to them that the disarming was 
only a temporary precautionary measure; that 
they would receive pay and perform sentinel-duty 
as before , and that the arms would be restored to 
them as soon as public tranquillity was insured 
The inhabitants of Calcutta long continued to 
bear well in remembrance the 14th of June. For 
nearly a month the civilians had been in the habit 
of taking revolvers with them to church, balls, 
and parties ; but on this day, such w^ere the vague 
terrors of slaughter whispered from mouth to 
mouth, that the excitement rose to a height of 
panic. One who was there at the time said . ‘ The 
infection of terror raged through all classes. Chow- 
nnghee and Garden Reach were abandoned for 
the fort and the vessels in the river. The shipping 
was crowded with fugitives ; and in houses which 
were selected as being least likely to be attacked, 
hundreds of people gladly huddled together, to 
share the peculiar comfort which the presence of 
crowds imparts on such occasions. The hotels 
were fortified ; bands of sailors marched through 
the thoroughfares, happy in the expectation of 
possible fighting and the certainty of grog. Every 
gi'oup of natives was scanned with suspicion The 
churches and the course were abandoned for that 
evening, A rising, either of Hindoos or of Mussul- 
mans, or perhaps of both, was looked upon as 
certain to happen in the course of the night. From 
Ghandemagore the whole body of European and 
East Indian inhabitants emigrated to Calcutta; 
the personnel of government, the staff of the army, 
all in short who had anything to lose, preferred to 
come away and run the risk of losing it, rather 
than encounter the unknown danger.* A some- 
what unworthy timidity seems, at first sight, to 
mark all this ; but the cmlians and private 
families of Calcutta, utterly unused to war, had 
been so horror-stricken by the accounts of murders 
of officers, violations of women, mutilations of 
httle children, burnings of sick and wounded, and 
other atrocities perpetrated in Upper India, as to 
become in a certain sense paralysed. After the 
decisive measures adopted by the government on 
the I4th and next following day, the inhabitants 
of the capital gradually recovered their equanimity ; 
and the month closed peacefully. 

Early in June, the sepoys cantoned at Barrack- 
pore made the same Mnd of demonstration as at 
an earlier date-^lhat is^ th^ pixffessed fidelily, 


and asked to be furnished with the new 
rifle. In the 4M regiment B.H.I., there was a 
general application made to Major Matthews^ by 
native officers as well as sepoys, to this ^eet; 
accompanied by the expression of a desire to be 
sent to fight against the rebels at Delhi. The 70^ 
B N. L, almost to a man, came forward on the 
5th of the month, and presented a petition to 
Colonel Kennedy, with a similar prayer. The 
petition began somewhat boastfully : ‘ From the 
day on which his lordship the governor-general 
condescended to come in person to answer our 
petition, on which occasion General Hearsey 
translated to us his address, and which was fully 
explained to us by our colonel, interpreter, 
adjutant, and all the other officers of the regiment, 
our honour and name have been raised amongst 
our countrymen ; * and it ended with an abundant 
profession of loyalty towards the government. 
The 34th regiment B.K.I., or such of the men 
as were at Barrackpore, imitated the example 
of their fellow-soldieis ; they sent a petition to 
Lieutenant-colonel Wheler on the 9th of June, 
expressive of their loyalty, and requesting that 
the new rifle might be served out to them. The 
government, in reply to all these petitions and 
demonstrations, stated that the supply of Enfield 
rifles received from England was too small to 
permit the granting of the request ; but that the 
request itself was received with much gratification 
by the governor-general, ^ proving as it does that 
the men of these regiments consider there is 
nothing objectionable either in the rifles or in 
the cartridges to their caste or religion * 

Little was it suspected m how short a time all 
these complimentary exchanges of good words 
would be brought to nought. On the evenmg of 
the 13th came to light those plottings or suspicions 
of plottings which led to an imperative order for 
the disarming of the sepoys. In a private letter 
on this subject, the major-general said; ‘Some 
villains in the corps were trying to incite the good 
men and true to mutiny ; these good men ought to 
have given the villains up to justice ;’ but as they 
did not, he thought it a safe plan to disarm them 
all. When this determination was made known 
by the authorities, many of the English officers of 
the native regiments felt much vexed and hurt; 
they still relied on their men, and deemed it a 
humiliation to themselves that such a course 
should be deemed necessary. Captain Greene, 
of the 70th N. I., wrote to Major-general Hearsey, 
on the Sunday morning : ‘ Is it of any use my 
interceding with you on behalf of my old corps, 
which, for nigh twenty-five years, has been my 
pride and my home ? 1 cannot express to you tim 
pain with which I have just heard that tb^ aie 
this evening to be subjected to the 
of bemg disarmed. Had tiie men misbehaved, 

1 should have felt no sympathy for 
they have not committed themselves in ai^ 
and surdy after the govemor-^ineKa^S Tanjlstijty 
order and expression of confidene% . 
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' \m too much to expect thot a trial of their 
aiooetity abould be affi^ided.' Captain Greene 
proceeded to say that he knew the men thoroughly, 
and had the most firm and undoubted reliance 
on their fidelity. The authorities were not affected 
by tins appeal. At four o'clock in the afternoon, 
the 3dtii and 78th British raiments were mardied 
to the parade-ground at Barrackpore, with loaded 
mullets, and supported by six 12-pounder8 loaded 
with grape-shot. The native troops were then 
summon^ to the parade, and ordered at once to 
surrender their arms; t^ they did quietly and 
promptly, for even if disposed to resist, the force 
against them was too formidable. In little more 
than an hour, the muskets of the disarmed la- 
ments were on the way to Csdcutta. The sepoys 
bore the trial quietly, hnt with many expressions 
of morhfication. 

Captain Greene, in the postscript to a letter 
written on the following day to the major-general, 
mentioned certain facts which ought to have 
opened his eyes to the possibility of deceit and 
danger. A Mussulman sepoy of the 70th regiment 
came to him on the 9th of the month, and after 
conversation on some contemplated movements of 
the captain, said ; ‘Whatever you do, do not take 
your lady with you.’ He gave as a reason : 

‘ Because the minds of the native soldiers are now 
in a state of inquietude ; and it would be better to 
let the lady remain here till everything is settled 
in the country, as there is no knowing what might 
happen.’ On being asked whether he had reason 
to doubt the lament, he exclaimed; ‘Who 
can tell the hearts of a thousand men!’ He 
implied that a few evil men were endeavouring 
to corrupt the rest. This communicative sepoy 
went on to observe, that the cartridge grievance, 
although founded on a misconception in the first 
instance, was afterwards used as a means of 
imposing on the ignorant. There were men who 
went al^ut saying that the English endeavoured 
to destroy the caste and religion of the people ; 
that the government ought to be uprooted ; and 
that as the Company had been driven out of 
Oabool, so might it be driven out of the whole 
of India, if the people acted resolutely and with 
one accord. Another sepoy, a Hindoo, in the 
same regiment, told Captain Greene that the 
Mussulmans generally in all regiments were in 
the habit of talking to the effect that their ‘ raj ’ 
supremacy was eoming round again. Many 
oihm spoke indistinctly to him about dangers, and 
promised to protect him if peril arose. It may 
not be Improbable that most of the mm in that 
lament were really disposed to be faithful, and 
ftal the dango^ arose Iftom a smaller number 
at malcontents. Oaptain Greene went to see his 
men in the lines the disarming ; it was a 
paiulhl interview to them all. *1 have been for 
le^wardl at an hour,* lie wrote, * endeavouring to 
imay the eadted of our men, who were In 

BA a dale ef depxesdon, that many were dying 
find none aoM eook thdr food» j 


too, had sold thdr cooking utensils for a mere 
trifle in the bazaar/ The regiment had not been 
disbanded as if in disgrace^ only disarmed as ^ for 
precaution ; but the men neverthdess regarded it 
as a degradation. Some budmashesCsooun^ls) had 
been amongst them in the nighl^ and had niged 
them to desert, telling them that handcuffs and 
manacles hadb^n sent for. The captain earnestly 
implored that their arms should be given back 
to them : ‘ Unless something be speedily done to 
reassure them, the influence of their European 
ofl&cers will cease to exis^ and a good regiment 
will crumble away before hopdessness and deser- 
tion. All of us, black and white, would be so 
thankful to you if you would get us back our arms, 
and sent away fiom here at once/ This request 
was not acceded to. 

Within ten days after the disarming, a hundred 
and thirty-three men of the disarmed regiments 
(2d, 34th, 43d, and 70th) deserted from Barrack- 
pore and Calcutta, nearly dl belonging to the 43d. 
The magistrates and mihtaiy authorities in many 
parts of Bengal were troubled with the arrivd of 
these deserters, who came two or three at a time^ 
and endeavoured to excite disaffection against a 
government which, as they alleged, had disgraced 
them without a cause. A reward of fifty rupees 
was ofiered for the apprehension of eveiy des^ter. 

Departing from Calcutta and Barrariipore as 
centres, it may be well now to sketch the state 
of the surrounding districts during the month of 
June. Towards the northeasl^ many towns^ 
especially Jessore, were thrown occasionally into 
excitement by occurrences which would have 
been regarded as trivial if happening at any other 
time, but which required watchful attention en 
the part of the authorities in the peculiarly sen* 
sitive state of the native mmd. In the Dinage- 
pore district, near the Bhotan frontier, several 
moulvies spread reports of the intention of the 
government forcibly to convert native children 
to Christianity: these reports caused many of the 
children in the vernacular school at Muthoorapore 
to be withdrawn by their parents ; and on an 
examination of the moulvies being ordered by 
the authorities, it was found that the fakeers and 
other religious mendicants were accustcuned to 
carry treasonable letters and concealed corre- 
spondence within the bamboo sticks with which 
most of them were provided North and west of 
the Anglo-Indian capital, a similar state of public 
affairs was presented ; a succession at troublous 
symptoms that required attention, but without 
entailing serious consequences. In some instances 
disarmed sepoys were detected exciting dkaffec- 
tion ; in others, seditious placards were posted up 
in the towns. In the country around RamguA 
a few drcumstances transpired to produce tem^ 
porary disquietude. The Bamgarh battidion was 
believed to be standi; but as tome diseontmt 
had spread imiong the troops in relation to the 
cartridge grievance^ and as two or three pet^ 
chieftains exhildtcri igroiptms at 
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jadidooB and eady precautions were tak^ against 
diBaeter^-^-cspeciaily at Hazarebagh, where the 
treasury contained a lac of rupees, and where 
the jail, containing nine hundred prisoners, was 
guarded solely by two companies of a native 
regiment: a kind of guard which had proved 
vety perilous at Meerut a few weeks earher. At 
Midns^re, a sepoy of the jail-guard, detected in 
an attempt to excite mutiny amcmg the men of 
the Shekhawuttie battalion, was tried, found 
guilty, and hanged. 

The 'most serious event in the districts around 
Calcutta, perhaps, was one that occurred in the 
Sonthal Peigunnahs ; m which the 5th irregular 
cavalry displayed a tendency, fatal on a small 
scale, and hkely to have become much more 
disastrous if not speedily checked. Lieutenant Sir 
N E. Leslie was adjutant of that regiment at 
Rohnee On the 12th of June, this officer. 
Major Macdonald, and Assistant-surgeon Grant, 
while sitting in Sir Norman Leshe’s compound, 
in the dusk of the evening, were suddenly attacked 
by three men armed with swords. Major Mac- 
donald received a blow which laid his head open, 
and rendered him insensible for many hours; 
Mr Grant received sword-wounds on the arm 
and the leg; while Sir Norman was so severely 
wounded that he expired within half an hour. 
The miscreants escaped after this ferocious attack, 
without immediate detection.* At first it was 
hoped and believed that the regiment had not been 
dishonoured by the presence of these murderers on 
the muster-roll; Mr Grant was of this opinion ; but 
Major Macdonald, commandant of the regiment, 
took a less favourable view. The offenders, it soon 
appeared, belonged to the regiment; a chase was 
ordered ; two of the men were found after a time, 
with their clothes smeared with blood ; while the 
third, when taken, candidly owned that it was 
his sword that had given the death-stroke to 
Leshe The murderers were speedily executed, 
but without giving any information touchmg the 

♦TBie following is an extract of a letter written by Major 
Macdonald, after the attack upon him and his brother-officers : 

* Two days after, my native officer said he had found out the mur- 
derers, and that they were three men of my own regiment I had 
them m irons m a crack, held a drumhead court-martial, convicted, 
and sentenced them to be hanged the next morning. I took on my 
own shoulders the req;)oii6ibility of hanging them first, and asking 
leave to do so afterwaras. That day was an awful one of suspense 
and anxiety. One of the prisoners was of very high caste and 
influence, and this man 1 determined to treat with the greatest 
ignominy, by getting the lowest caste man to hang him. To teU 
yon the truth, I never for a moment expected to leave the hanging 
scene alive; but 1 was determmed to do my duty, and well knew 
the effect that pluck and decision had on the natives. The regiment 
was drawn out, wounded cruelly as 1 was, 1 had to see everything 
done myself; even to the adjusting of ^e ropes, and saw them 
looped to run easy. Two of the culprits were paralysed with fear 
and astoniBhnmn^ never dreaming that 1 should dare to hang them 
Without an order from government. The ^rd said he niould not 
be hanged, and called on the Prophet and on his comrades to rescue 
him. This was an awftil mommit; an instant’s hesitation on my 
Md probably I ^ould have had a dozen of balls through me , 
BO I seized a ^tol, dapped it to Uie man’s ear, and sai^ with a look 
there was no mistaka about: ** Another word out of your mouth, 
shall be scattered on the ground.” Hetrembled, 
vA hts tongne The el^idiant eeme up, he was put <m his 
badvthe wro adjusted the eluant moved, and he was left 
oangmg I then had the others up, and off in the same way. 
And after epiM toe, when 1 had dtemisaed the men of the regi- 
ment to t heir lines, and stiU fimnd my head on my shoulders. 
IfO^MiildMDcdybeHtoiL* / 


m 

I motives that led to their crimes ficrnm 

! of the raiment, Emms Ehm^ Eitmem 
Khan, and Gamda Khan, receiv^ mummimnsttiid 
rewards for the alacisty with whio^ they had 
pnrsued the reckless men who had thus brought 
discredit on their corps. The official dispatdies 
relating to this affair comprised two letters writttti 
by Major Macdonald to Captain Watson, an <ffiEicer 
commanding a squadron of the same r^gimmit 
at Bhagnlpore; they afford curious illustration 
of the cheerful, daring, care-for-nanght spirit in 
which the British officers were often accustomed 
to meet their difficulties during those exciting 
scenes : ‘ I am as fairly cut and neatly scalped 
as any Red Indian could do it. I got three cracks 
in succession on the head before I knew I was 
attacked. I then seized my chair by the arms, 
and defended myself successfully from two of 
them on me at once ; 1 guarded and struck the 
best way I could ; and at last Grant and self drove 
the cowards off the field. This is against my poor 
head, writing; but you will be anxious to know 
how matters really were ; 1 expect to be in high 
fever to-morrow, as 1 have got a bad gash into the 
skull besides being scalped.’ This was written on 
the day after the murderous attack ; and three days 
later the major wrote: ‘My dear fellow, I have 
had a sad time of it, and am but little able to go 
through such scenes, for I am very badly wounded ; 
but, thank God, my spirits and pluck never left 
me for a moment. When you see my poor old 
head, you will wonder 1 could hold it up at all. 1 
have preserved my scalp in spirits of wine — such a 
jolly specimen !* 

In Cuttack, bounding the northwest comer of 
the Bay of Bengal, many Mohammedans were 
detected m the attempt to sap the loyalty of 
the Shekhawuttie battalion. Lieutenant-colonel 
Forster, with the head-quarters of that corps at 
Midnapore, succeeded by his personal influence 
m keeping the men from anything beyond slight 
acts of insubordination ; but he had many prooft, 
in that town and in the Cuttack district, tl^t the 
Company’s ‘raj’ or rule was being preached 
against hj many emissaries of rebeUion. 

This rapid sketch will have shewn that Hie 
eastern divisions of Bengal were not diaturbed by 
any very serious tumults dunng the month of 
June. Incipient proofs of disaffection wer^ it is 
true, manifested in many places; but they were 
either unimportant in extent, or were checked 
before they could nse to perilous magnitude. In 
the western divisions, however, the troubles were 
more serious; the towns were further firom 
Calcutta, nearer to the turbulent r^on of Otuio; 
and these conditions of locality greatly affected 
steadiness and honesty of the native troops. 

Dunng the earlier days of the montii, cdte- 
siderable excitement prevailed in the dnstricts 
of which Patna and Dinapoor are the fhirf 
in consequence of the general g^!ead ef wiK 
incnkated bj the deserters from SamiftsaiMt, 
that the goTemment contea^stad «a aiSw 
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kiterfei:<eiioe with the in^ligion of the people. A 
similar delusion, it was speedily remembered, 
had existed in the same parts about two years 
earher ; the government had adopted such 
measures as, it was hoped, would remove the 
prejudice; but the events of 1857 shewed that 
the healing pohcy of 1855 bad not been effective 
for the purpose m view. Until the 13tb of June, 
the disi^Rsction was mamfested only by sullen com' 
phumngs and indistinct threats ; but on that day 

I matters presented a more serious aspect The 
various magistrates throughout the Patna division 
reported to the lieutenant-governor of Bengal, that 
although no acts of violence had been committed, 

I the contmuance of tranquillity would mamly 
depend on the fidelity of the native troops at 
Dmapoor, the most important military station 
in that part of India. Dmapoor may, in fact, be 
regarded as the military post belonging to the 
great city of Patna, which is about ten miles 
distant* The magistrates also reported, as one 
result of their inquiries, that the Mohammedans 
in that division were thoroughly disaffected ; and 
that if any disturbance occurred at head-quarters 
(Dmapoor), a rapid extension of the revolt would 
be almost inevitable. When these facts and 
feelmgs became known, such precautionaiy 
measures were adopted as seemed best calculated 
to avert the impending evils An increase was 
made in the police force at Behar ; the ghats 
or. landing-places were carefully watched and 
regulated ; the frontiers of the neighbouring 
disaffected districts were watched ; a portion of 
the Company's treasure at Arrah and Chupra 
was sent off to Calcutta, and the rest removed to 
Patna for safe custody under a guard of Sikhs ; a 
volunteer guard was formed in that city ; measures 
were taken to defend the collectorate and the 
opium factories ; six companies of the Sikh police 
battalion were marched from Soorie to Patna; 
and places of rendezvous for European residents 
were appointed at many of the stations, to facili- 
tate a combined plan of action in the event of 
mutinous symptoms appearing among the native i 
troops. The Rajahs of Bettiah and Hutwah I 
addressed letters expressive of loyalty and affec- 
tion towards the government, and placed men and 
elephants at the disposal of the local authorities, 
to assist in the maintenance of tranquillity. 

Towards the middle of the month, an alarm 
prevailed at Chupra and Arrah, consequent on 
the mutinous proceedings in certain towns further 
to the west, presently to be noticed. Large works 
were imder construction near those places in con- 
ne(^<m with the East India Railway ; and the 
Europeans engaged in those operations, as well as 
others resid^t in the two towns, made a hasty 
retreat, and sought for refuge at Dmapoor. The 

if fcmarkfble tor the fine barracke bnilt by the 
tor the aeeomniodation of troops— for the ofllcera, the 
Impm troops and the natire troops , most of the officers have 
nWM g di o B f bw^palewf in thetdonuy; andUie nuurkets or bazaars, 

^ M stdl aa mIxTes, are nnusttally large 
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magistrates and most of the civil officers remained 
at their posts, and by their firmness prevented the 
alarm from degenerating into a panic. At Cayah 
orGya, a town between Patna and the great trunk- 
road — celebrated for its Bhuddist and Hindoo 
temples, and the great resort of pilgrims of both 
religions — considerable apprehension prevailed, 
on account of the unprotected state of a laige 
amount of Company's treasure in the collectorate ; 
an apprehension increased by the presence of 
many desperate characters at that time in the jail, 
and by the guard of the jail being wholly com- 
posed of natives who would remain steady only 
so long as those at Dmapoor were ‘ faithful to their 
salt’ Fortunately, the authorities were enabled 
to obtain a guard of European soldiers, chiefly 
from her majesty's 64th regiment ; and thus the 
ruffians, more to be dreaded than even the 
rebellious sepoys, were overawed. 

It IS impossible to avoid seeing, in the course of 
events throughout India, how much importance 
ought to be attached to the matter just adverted 
to — ^the instrumentality of robbers and released 
prisoners in producing the dreadful scenes pre- 
sented. India swarms with depredators who war 
on the peaceful and industrious inhabitants — ^not 
merely individual thieves, but robber-tribes who 
infest certain provinces, directing their move- 
ments by the chances of war or of plunder. 
Instead of extirpating these ill-doers, as Asiatic 
sovereigns have sometimes attempted to do, the 
East India Company has been accustomed to 
capture and imprison them. Hence the jails 
aie always full. At every impoi-tant station we 
have several hundred, sometimes two or three 
thousand, such prisoners. The mutiny set loose 
these mischievous elements. The release of crowds 
of murderers and robbers from prison, the flocking 
of others from the villages, and the stimulus given 
to latent rogues by the prospect of plunder, would 
account for a large amount of the outrage com- 
mitted in India— outrage which popular speech in 
England attaches to the sepoys alone. 

On the 13th of June, the first indications of a 
conspiracy at Patna were detected. A nujeeb of the 
Behar station guards was discovered in an attempt 
to tamper with the Sikhs of the police corps, and 
to excite them to mutiny : he was tried, convicted, 
sentenced to death, and hanged; while three 
Sikhs, who had been instrumental in his appre- 
hension, were publicly rewarded with fifty rupees 
each. In singular contrast to this, three other 
nujeebs of the same force, on the same day, placed 
in the commissioner’s hands a letter received from 
sepoys at Dmapoor, urging the Behar guards to 
mutiny, and to seize the treasure at Patna before 
the Sikhs could arrive to the rescue : this, as a 
valuable service rendered at a critical period, was 
rewarded by donations of two hundred rupees to 
each of the three men. The next symptoms were 
exhibited by certam members of the Wahabee 
sect of Mohammedans at Patna. The fiinatical 
devotion of tiiese Mnssulmans to their spiritual 
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kaders, their abn^tion of self, and their mode 
of confidential communication with each other 
without wntten documents, render it at all times 
difficult to produce legal proof of any machinations 
among them ; while their mutual fidelity enables 
them to resist all temptation to betrayal. The 
commissioner of Patna, having suspicions of the 
proceedings of the Wahabees in that city, deemed 
It politic to detain four of their number as hostages 
for the sect generally — a sect formidable for its 
organisation, and peculiarly hostile to Christians. 
They were placed in a sort of honourable confine- 
ment, while a general disarming of the inhabitants 
took place. On another occasion a police jemadar, 
Wans Ah, was ascertained to be in possession of 
a large amount of treasonable correspondence , he 
was known to be in some way related to the 
royal family of Delhi , and the letters found in 
his house threw suspicion on more than one 
native official in the seivice of the Company. 

The most serious affair at Patna, however, 
occurred about the close of the period to which 
this chapter moie paiticulaily relates At about 
eight o’clock in the evening of the 3d of July, a 
body of Mohammedans, variously estimated from 
eighty to two hundred, assembled at the house of 
one of their number, one Peer Ah Khan, a book- 
seller, and proceeded thence to the Roman Catholic 
church and mission-house in Patna, with two large 
green flags, a drum beating, and cries of ‘ Ah ’ 
All ' ’ The priest, whom they probably intended 
to murder, foitunately escaped. They emerged 
into the street, reiterated their cries, and called on 
the populace to join them Dr Lyell, principal 
assistant to the opium agent, immediately went to 
the spot, accompanied by nine Sikhs. He rode 
ahead of his support, was shot down by the rioters, 
and his body mangled and mutilated before the 
Sikhs could come up. A force of Sikhs and 
nujeebs speedily recovered the unfortunate gentle- 
man’s body, killed some of the insurgents, and put 
the rest to flight. This appeared at first to be a 
religious demonstration : a Mohammedan fanatic 
war-cry was shouted, and the property of the 
Catholic mission was destroyed, but wiffiout any 
plunder or removal. Thirty-six of the insurgents 
were afterwards captured and tiied ; sixteen of 
the number, including Peer Ah Khan, who was 
beheved to be the murderer of Dr Lyell, were 
condemned to death ; eighteen, including a jema- 
dar, were sentenced to various terms of imprison- 
ment ; and two were acquitted All the facts of 
this temporary outbreak were full of significance ; 
for it soon became evident that something more 
than mere religious hostihty had been intended. 
Peer Ah Khan was offered a reprieve if he would 
divulge the nature of the conspiracy ; but, like a 
bidd, consistent fanatic, he remained defiant to 
the last, and nothing could be got out of him. It 
was afterwards ascertamed that he had been in 
secret communication with an influential native at 
Oawnpore ever since the annexation of Oude, and 
Giat the d e t a i ls of some widely-spread plot had 


been concerted between ffiem. The ef 

the thirty-six rioters had been effected by Hie 
disclosures of one of the band, who was wmmddd 
in the struggle ; he declared that a plot had beeo 
in existence for many months, and that men wm 
regularly paid to excite the people to fight f&t the 
Padishah of Delhi. Letters found in Peer Alfa 
house disclosed an oiganised Mussulman con- 
spiracy to re-establish Mohammedan supremacy 
on the ruins of British power; and besides the 
correspondence with Oawnpore and Delhi, a due 
was obtained to the complicity of an influential 
Mohammedan at Lucknow. 

Patna was sufficiently well watched and guarded 
to prevent the occurrence of anything of more 
serious import. Nevertheless, the European inha- 
bitants were kept in great anxiety, knowing how 
much their safety depended on the conduct of the 
sepoys at Dinapoor. The commissioner at the one 
place, and the military commandant at the other, 
were naturally rejoiced to receive any demonstra- 
tions of fidelity on the part of the native troops, 
even if the sincerity of those demonstrations were 
not quite free from doubt. On the 3d of June, 
Colonel Templer assembled the 7tli regiment 
B N I on the military parade at Dinapoor, to 
read to them the flattering address which Viscount 
Canning had made to the 70th regiment at 
Barrackpore, on the manifestation of loyalty by 
that corps. On the conclusion of this ceremony, 
the native commissioned officers came up to the 
colonel, and presented to him a petition, signed 
by two subadars and five jemadars on the part of 
the whole regiment. The petition is worth trans- 
cribing,* to shew in what glowing language the 
native troops could express their grateful allegiance 
— but whether sincere or insincere, no European 
could at that time truly telL Colonel Templer 
desired that all the men who acknowledged the 
petition to contain an expression of their real 
sentiments and wishes, would shoulder their arms 
m token thereof; on which every one present 


* * At present the men of bad character In some regiments, and 
other people in the direction of Meerut and Delhi, have tamed 
from their allegiance to the bountiful government, and created a 
seditious disturbance, and have made choice of the vravs of ingratt- 
tude, and thrown awav the character of sepoys true to their salt. 

* At present it is well known that some European regiments have 
started to punuh and coerce these rebels, are trust that ^ tlie 
lavour of the bountiful government, are also may be sent to pnnisli 
the enemies of government, wherever they are; for if are cannot 
be of use to government at this time, hoar wlU it be manifest and 
known to the state that ae are true to our salt! Have are not hern 
entertained in the army for days like the present! In addition to 
this, government shall see arhat their faithful sepoya are like^ and 
ae arill aoik with heart and soul to do our duty to the state that 
givei us our salt 

* Let the enemies of government be who they may, we are ready 
to fight them, and to sacrifice our lives in the cause. 

* We hare said as much as is proper ; may the sun of your w sa Hh 
and prospeiity ever shine 

* The petition of your servants : 

Hsbea Siao, Subadar, 

!• II.ABEE Khan, fittbadir, 
Bhowany Snra, Jenminv 
UfoNBoor SiMO, Jemaduv 
Heeba Sxeo, Jemadfw, 
laaiAitB PAinsy, 

Mdeoam Bxko, iemadaa^ 

of the Burra Crawftird’a, ar 7tb aatfhiMBl, native 

every ucm-commimfoned ofBeer andaepoy Ittlkiil&Hib Itmmm 

im 8d June 1857.* v 
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UtoiildeMd srais. natiye offioem aft^warde 
aamrad colondl, wiUi apparent earnestness, 
^lat it was the eager wish of the whole regiment 
to be afforded an opportunity of remoTing even a 
suspicion of their disaffsction. When Colonel 
T«^er repeated this to Major-general Uoyd, the 
military commander of the Dmapoor division, and 
when Uoyd forwarded the oommimication to 
Oalcntbi^ the lament of course received thanks 
for tiie demonstration, and were assured that 
* their good conduct will be kept in remembrance 
by the governor-general in council.* It was not 
until a later month that the small value of these 
protestations was clearly shewn ; nevertheless the 
Europeans at Dmapoor contmued throughout 
June to be very uneasy. Almost every one lived 
in the square; the guns were kept ready loaded 
with grape; the few European troops were on 
die alert ; and pickets were posted all round the 
station. A motley assemblage— planters, soldiers, 
civilians, railway men, and others — ^was added to 
the ordinary residents, driven in from the sur- 
rounding districts for protection. The officers gave 
up tiieir mess-house to the ladies, who completely 
fiUedit. 

In Tirhoot, a district north of Patna, on the 
other side of the Ganges, the planters and others 
were thrown into great excitement during the 
month of June, by the events occurring around 
them. About the middle of the month, planters 
left their estates and civilians their homes, to go 
for refhge to the Company’s station at Mozufferpoor. 
Eighty gentlemen, thirty ladies, and forty children, 
were all crowded into two houses ; the ladies and 
diildren shut up at night, while the men slept in 
verandahs, or in tents, or took turns in patroUing. 
The nujeebs, stationed at that place, were suspected 
of being in qrmpathy with the mutineers ; one of 
the Company's servants, disgnised as a native, 
went to their quarters one night, and overheard 
them conversing about murdering the Europeans, 
lootiDg the treasury (which contamed seven lacs of 
rupees), and liberating the prisoners. This was 
the alarm that led to the assemblmg of the Euro- 
peans at the station for mutual protection ; and 
thm can be httle doubt that the protection would 
have been needed had Dinapoor fallen. One of the 
ICohammedan inhabitants was seized at Mozuffer- 
poor, with a quantity of treasonable correspondence 
hi his possession ; and the commandant at Segowlie 
uoada^ed to the gallows with veiy htUe scruple 
•everal sus^ucious characters in various parts of 
the dishict. 

Advancing up the Ganges, we come to Ghazee- 
pete, on its northern or left bank. This town, 
eontaiuisg forty thousand inhabitants, is rendered 
aomewlmt fomm by a palace once belonging to 
the Bawab of Ouds^ but now in a very nunous 
Staten also by the b»utifnl Grecian tomb erected 
to Kanioia of Oomwailis ; and by the rose- 
gudflus In iIb vicinity, where rose-leaves are 
Ig t i ft ied for making Mm edsbrated otto or attar. 
Wm biB^ialows of the Company's dvil savants 


are situated west of the town ; and beyond them 
is the mihtary cantonment During the early part 
of the month of June, the 65th native intotiy, 
stationed at Ghazeepore, was sorely tempted by 
the mutinying of so many other regiments at 
stations within forty or fifty miles; but they 
remained stanch for some time longer. 

Not so the sepoys at Azimghnr, a town north- 
west of Ghazeepore, containing twelve or fourteen 
thousand inhabitants, and a military station. At 
this place the 17th regiment Bengal native in- 
fentiy was posted at the beginning of June. On 
the 3d of the month an escort of thirty troopers of 
the 13th irregular cavalry brought in seven lacs 
of rupees from Goruckpore, en route to Benares. 
At SIX o'clock in the evening the treasure was 
started again on its journey ; and in three hours 
afterwards the 17th mutini^, influenced appar- 
ently rather by the hope of loot than by any 
political or religious motives. During several days 
previously the authorities had been employed in 
throwing up a breastwork around the cutchery or 
government offices ; but this was not finished. The 
sepoys killed their quartermaster, and wounded 
the quartermaster-sei^eant and two or three others. 
The officer on guard at the fort of the cutchery 
sent out a picket to the lines, and ordered the 
native artillerymen to load their guns : this they 
refused to do ; and hence the infantry were left to 
follow out their plan of spohation. The officers 
were at mess when the mutiny began ; seeing the 
danger, they placed the ladies on the roof of the 
cutchery. When the sepoys came up, they formed 
a square round the officers, and swore to protect 
them ; but stated that, as some men of the regi- 
ment were veiy hostile, it would be better for all 
the officers to depart. The men brought carriages 
for them, and escorted them ten miles on the road 
to Ghazeepore. Many of the civilians hurried 
away to the same town, reaching that place in 
terrible plight The marauders from the neigh- 
bounng villages did not fail in their usual course ; 
they plundered the bungalows of the Europeans 
at Azimghur, or such of them as were left 
unprotected. 

Far more serious were the events at Benares, 
than at any city or station eastward of it, during 
the month of June It would in all probability 
have been still more deplorable, had not European 
troops arrived just at that time. Lieutenant- 
colonel Neill reached Benares on the 3d of June, 
with sixty men and three officers of the 1st Madras 
Fusiliers (Europeans), of which regiment five more 
companies were in the rear, expecting to reach 
that city in a few days. The regiment had been 
despatched in great haste by Viscount Canning, 
in the hope that it would appear before Oawnpore 
in time to relieve Sir Hugh Wheeler and his 
unfortunate companions. Neill intended, after a 
day's repose, to have started from Benares for 
Cawnpore on the 4th; but he received timefy 
notice fipom Lieutenant Palliser that the 17th 
B. N« 1. had mutinied at Azimghur ; and that 
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fbe treMim, passing throngii Asimgkiir in its 
way from Goruckpore to Benares (mentioned in 
the last paragraph), had been plundered by the 
mutinous sepoya Brigadier Ponsonby, the com- 
mandant at Benares, at once consulted with Colonel 
Neill concerning the propriety of disarming the 
37th r^ment Bengal infontry, stationed at that 
city. Neill recommended tins to be done, and 
done at once. It was then arranged that Neill 
should make his appearance on parade at five 
o’clock that same afternoon, accompanied by a 
hundred and fifty of H.M. 10th foot, sixty of the 
Madras Fusiliers, and three guns of No. 12 field- 
battery, with thirty artillerymen. They were to 
be joined on parade by the Sikh regiment, in 
which Lieutenant-colonel Gordon placed full con- 
fidence, and about seyenty of the 13th irregular 
c^valiy. The 37th, suspecting what was intended, 
ran to the bells of arms, seized and loaded their 
muskets, and fired upon the Europeans; several 
men fell wounded, and the brigadier was ren- 
dered powerless by a sun-stroke. Thereupon 
Colonel Neill, assuming the command, made a 
dash on the native lines. What was now the 
perplexity of the colonel, and the mortification of 
Gordon, at seeing the Sikhs halt, waver, turn 
round, wound several of their officers, fire at 
the Europeans, and disperse! It was one of 
those inexplicable movements so frequently exhi- 
bited by the native troops. Neill, now distrusting 
all save the Europeans, opened an effective fire 
with his three guns, expelled the 37th from their 
hues, burnt the huts, and then secured his own 
men and guns in the barrack for the night. Early 
on the morning of the 6th he sent out parties, and 
brought in such of the arms and accoutrements of 
the 37th as had been left behind ; he also told off 
a strong body to bring the Company’s treasure 
from the civil offices to the barracks. Colonel 
Neill fully believed that if he had delayed his bold 
proceeding twelve hours, the ill-protected treasury 
would have been seized by the 37th, and that the 
numerous European families in the cantonment 
would have been placed in great peril before he 
could reach them. The barracks were between 
the cantonment and the city ; and near them was 
a building called the mint. Into this mint, before 
going on parade on the 4th, he had arranged that 
all the fomilies should go for refuge in the event of 
any disturbance taking place. A few of the Sikhs 
and of the irregular cavalry remained faithful; 
and Colonel Neill, with his two hundred and forty 
Europeans^ and these fragments of native regi- 
ments, contrived to protect the city, the barracks, 
the miut^ and the cantonment — a trying task, to 
defend so Urge an area from mutinous sepoys and 
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troopers, and predatory budmaStmL la 

record the deaths Captain Guke, iA 
surgeon, and two privates ; and the wmm di ig af 
about double this number^-casualties 
for their lightness, considering Giat there w«f# 
nearly two thousand enemies to contend against 
altogether. ^ Of the insurgents, not less than two 
hundred were killed or wounded. It was at once 
determined to strengthen the neighbouring fort of 
Chunar or Chunaigur; for which duty a small 
detachment of Europeans was drafted off. 

Such were the military operations of the 4th 
and 6th of June, as told in brief professional 
language of Colonel Neill. Various officeiu and 
civilians afterwards dwelt more fully on the 
detailed incidents of those two days. The 13di 
irregular cavaliy and the Sikhs (Loodianah regi« 
ment) had been relied on as foithfol ; and the 37tii 
had greatly distinguished itself in former years 
in the Punjaub and Afghanistan. This infantry 
regiment, however, exhibited signs of insubordi<* 
nation on the 1st of the month ; and on the 3d, 
Lieutenant-colonel Gordon, second in command 
under Fonsonby, told the brigadier that the men 
of the 37th were plotting with the ruffians of the 
city. The brigadier, Mr Tucker the commissioner, 
and Mr Gubbins the judge, thereupon conferred ; 
and it was almost fully determine, even before 
Colonel Neill’s arrival, and before the receipt of 
disastrous news from Azimghur, that the disband- 
ment of the raiment would be a necessaiy mea- 
sure of precaution. The irregular cavalry were 
stationed at Sultanpore and Benares, and were 
called in to aid the Europeans and Sikhs in the 
disarming. A few of the officers, unlike their 
brethren, distrusted these troopers ; and the dis- 
trust proved to be well founded. The Sikhs, at the 
hour of need, fell away as soon as the 37th had 
seized their aims ; and the irregulars were not 
slow to follow their example , so that, in effect, the 
insurgents were to the Europeans in the ratio of 
eight or ten to one. One of the English officers of the 
37th has placed upon record a few facts shewing 
how strangely unexpected was this among many 
of the Indian outbreaks, by the very men whose 
position and experience would naturally lead diem 
(one might suppose) to have watched for symptoms. 
In the first instance. Major Barrett, indignant at 
the shght which he believed to have been put 
upon the good and faithful sepoys of the 37th, by 
the order for disarming, went openly towards tli^ 
regiment during the struggle at the bells of mns, 
to shew his confidence in them; but when he 
saw some of his men firing at him, and others 
approach him with fixed bayonets, he folt pidmi 
folly that he must both change his opiniom and 
effect a retreat. Borne of the 37th did, however^ 
r^ain ^ true to their salt ;’ and thes^ tmdilr Ihi 
major, who had escaped the diofts aimed el 
were among the troops sent to guaid GhotiaaSeib 
As a second instanee : after Oaptahi Oida% Eli 
13th irregulars, bad been ihot down liy 
die 37th, the briga^ appall 
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to gapplj his place ; but the irregolaTs, instead of 
ob^ing him, flashed their swords, muttered some 
indistinct observations, flred at him, and at once 
joined the rebels whom they had been employed 
and expected -to oppose. A third instance, m 
relation to the Sikhs, shall be given in the words 
oi the officer above adverted to ^Just as the 
irregulars were flashing their swords in reply to 
Gaptun Dodgson’s short address, 1 was horrified 
by noticing about a dozen of the Sikhs fire 
strai^t forward upon the European soldiers, who 
were still kneeling and firing into the 37th. The 
next moment some half-dozen of their muskets 
were staring me in the face, and a whole tem- 
pest of bullets came whizzing towards me. Two 
passed through my forage-cap, and set my hair 
on fire; three passed through my trousers, one 
just grazing my right thigh. I rushed head- 
long at one of the fellows whom I had noticed 
more especially aiming at me, but had scarcely 
advanced thiee paces when a second volley 
of bullets saluted me.’ This volley brought 
the officer low ; he lay among the wounded, 
unrecognised for many hours, but was fortunate 
enough to obtain surgical aid in time to avert a 
fatal result. Many circumstances afterwards came 
to light, tending to shew that, had not Neill and 
Ponsonby taken the initiative when they did, the 
native troops would probably have risen that same 
night, and peihaps imitated the Meerut outrages 
One of the missionaries at Benares, who escaped 
to Ohunar as soon as the outbreak occurred, said 
in a letter : ‘ Some of the 37tb have confessed to 
their officei's that they had been told out m bands 
for our several bungalows, to muider all the 
Europeans at ten o’clock that night ; and that, 
too, at the time they were volunteenng to go to 
Delhi, and Colonel Spottiswoode was walking 
about among them m plain clothes with the most 
implicit confidence ’ 

The fighting, during this exciting day at 
Benares, was practically over as soon as the 
rebels began to retreat ; but then the perils of the 
civilians commenced. More correctly, however, 
it might be said that the wild confusion began 
earher; for while the brief but fierce military 
Straggle was stilLin progress on the parade-ground, 
fibe native guards of the 37th at the treasury, the 
kospital, the mess-house, the bazaar, and other 
buildings, broke from their duty, and proceeded 
to molest the Europeans, with evident hopes of 
launder. A Sikh, one Soorut Singh, has been 
credited with an act which saved many lives and 
mudk treasure. He was among the Sikhs of the 
treasury-guard ; and when the rising began, talked 
to his comrades^ and' prevented them from nsing 
in mutiny; many civihani^ with their families, 
who had tak^ r^ge in the collector’s cuteberry, 
were saved through this friendly agency ; while 
tile tieasttie was held intact till the following 
SBoming, when European troops convoyed it to a 
fhee of safety. The Bev. Mr Kennedy, a resident 
fil JBeiiares at that tune^ stales that the fiuthfiilness 


of these Sikhs, about seventy in number, was 
deemed so remarkable under the circumstances, 
that £1000 was given to them as a reward 
for their safe guardianship of the £60,000 in the 
treasury. After the discomfiture on the parade- 
ground, the rebels, maddened by defeat and 
thirsting for blood, streamed through many of the 
compounds in the cantonment as they retreated, 
and fired as they passed, but happily so much at 
random that little danger was done. Several of the 
Europeans took refuge in stables and outhouses. 
Others chmbed to the roofs of their houses, and 
hid behind the parapets. At the house of the 
commissioner, Mr Tucker, many ladies and chil- 
dren found concealment under straw on the flat 
roof; while the gentlemen stood by to defend 
them if danger should appioach. Three or four 
families took boat, and rowed out into the middle 
of the Ganges, there to remain until news of 
returning tianquillity should reach them; much 
booming of cannon and rattling of musketry, much 
appearance of fire and smoke hovering over city 
and cantonment, kept the occupants of the boats 
in constant anxiety , but when \ ictorv had declared 
for the British, and these boat-parties had returned 
to land, escorts arrived to convey the non-com- 
batants and some of the officers to the mint, in 
accordance with the ari*angcment already made. 
They arrived at that building about midnight. 
Mr Kennedy desciibed in a letter the scene pre- 
sented at the mint when he and his family i cached 
it: ‘What a scene of confusion and tumult was 
there. All in front, hands of English soldiers, ready 
to act at a moment’s notice , men, women, and 
children, high and low, huddled together, wonder- 
ing at meeting at such a time and m such a place, 
not knowing where they were to throw themselves 
down for the night, and altogether looking quite 
bewildered’ A young officer, throwing into his 
narrative that light-heartedness which so often 
bore up men of his class during the troubles of the 
peiiod, gave a little more detail of the first night 
and day at the place of refuge* ‘I found every- 
body at the mint, which several had only reached 
after many adventures. We bivouacked m the 
large rooms, and slept cm the roof— ladies, children, 
ayahs, and puukah-coolies ; officers lying down 
dressed, and their wives sitting up fanning them. 
In the compound or enclosure below, there was a 
little handM of Europeans, perhaps a hundred 
and fifty in all ; others were at the barracks half a 
mile off. There was a pickmcking, gipsifying look 
about the whole affair, which prevented one from 
realising that the small congregation were there 
making a stand for a huge empire, and that their 
lives were upon the toss-up of the next events.’ 

During a considerable poition of the month of 
June, the Europeans made the mint their chief 
place of residence, the men going out in the day- 
time to their rei^ective duties, and the ladies and 
children remaining in their place of refuge. On 
the 5th, few ventured out of the building; unless 
heavily armed or strongly escorted. Tlie mint 
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had a meet warlike appearance, bristling with 
arms, and soon became ^most insnpportably hot 
to the numerous persons congregated within it. 
The hot winds of Benares at that time, nearly 
midsummer, were temble for Europeans to bear. 

On the 7th, which was Sunday, Mr Kennedy 
performed dmne service at the mml^ and a church- 
missionary at the barracks. Gradually, on subse- 
quent days, whole families would venture out for 
a few hours at a time, to take a hasty glance at 
homes which they had so suddenly been called 
upon to quit ; but the mint continued for two or 
three weeks to be the refuge to which they all 


looked. As European troops^ however, were miv- 
ing at Benares eveiy day, on Uie wi^ to 
upper provinces, it soon became practicable, imdar 
the energetic Neill, to insure tranquE^ ja 
and near that city with a veiy small niuiiber 
of these so much-valued Queen’s troop& Tlw 
capture and execution of insurgents, under te 
combined orders of Neill, Tucker, and GublMB% 
respectively the commandant, commissioner, ami 
judge, were conducted with such stem prompt- 
ness as struck terror into the hearts of evildoma. 
It may be instructive to see m what light Mr 
Kennedy, as a clergyman, regarded these terrible 





Mess-house of the Officers of the 6th Native Infantry at Allahabad. 


executions, which are admitted to have been %’ery 
numerous • ‘ The gibbet is, I must acknowledge, a 
standing institution among us at present. There 
it stands, immediately in front of the flagstaff, 
with three ropes always attached to it, so that 
three may be executed at one time. Scarcely a 
day passes without some poor wretches being 
hurled into eternity. It is hornble, very horrible * 
To think of it is enough to make one’s blood run 
cold ; hut such is the state of things here, that 
even fine dehcate ladies may be heard expressing 
their joy at the rigour with which the miscreants 
are treated. The swiftness with which crime is 
followed by the severest punishment strikes the 
people with astonishment ; it is so utterly foreign 
to all our modes of procedure, as known to them* 
Hitherto the process has been very slow, encum- 
bofed with forms, and such cases have always been 


carried to the Supreme Court for final dectnon; 
but now, the commissioner of Benares may ^ve 
commissions to any he chooses (the city being 
under martial law), to try, decide, and execute 
on the spot, without any delay and without any 
reference.* 

Jounpoor or Juanpoor, a town about thirty 
miles northwest of Benares, was one of thoae 
which shared with that city the troubles of the 
month of June. A detachment of the Loodiamdi 
Sikh regiment, under Lieutenant Mara, stataoiied 
at that place, mutinied most snddenly and wean* 
pectedly on the 5th, within less than an beM 
after they had shaken hands with some of Ebl 
European residents as a token of frieni^ fesii|i|^. 
The men revolted through some impidbe ttgl #ie 
Enghsh in vain endeavoured to irndfUtiniil ^ 
the time ; but it was aflerwasds fjM 
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ftf ihft mntiBeiigaTfli fy&Oi fittlftrts luid htm 
lioipmiig with them. In tli« first whirl of the 
twmik ^ lientcoiaAt and a dvilian were 
down, and the rest of the Europeans son^t safety 
by flight Information reached Benares^ atto 
some di^ that the fiigitives were in hiding; 
and a mall detachm^t was at once despatched 
for their reUef, It was now foond, as in many 
o&er instMiees, that amid all the bmtahty and 
reddessnesB of the mntineers and budmashes^ 
there were not wanting humane natives in the 
eountry villages, ready to succour the distressed ; 
one such, named Hiugun hall, had sheltered and 
fed the whole of the fugitives from Jounpoor for 
five days. 

There were many stations at which the number 
of insurgent troops was greater ; there were many 
occasions on winch the Europeans sufiered more 
general and prolonged miseries ; there were many 
struggles of more exciting diaracter between the 
dark-skinned soldiers and the hght-^bnt there 
was not perhaps, throughout the whole history of 
the Indian mutmies, an outbreak which excited 
more astonishment than that at Allahabad in the 
early part of June. It was totally unexpected 
by the authorities, who had been blind^ by 
protestations of loyally on the part of the troops. 
This place (see p. 107) occupies a very important 
position in relation to Upper India generally; 
b^g at the point where the Jumna and Ganges 
join, where the Benares region ends and the 
Dude region begins, where the Doab and Bnndel- 
cund commence, where the river-traffic and the 
roadrtraffic branch ont in various directions, and 
where the great railway will one day have a 
central statimi. As stated in a former page, 
the fith Bei^ Native Infontry, stationed at 
Allahabad, vduntarily came forward and offered 
their aervioes to ma^ against the Delhi muti* 
neers. For this ^demonstrafion they were thanked 
by their officers, who felt gratified that, amid 
so much desertion, fidelity should make itself 
apparent in this quarter. Rather from a vague 
undefined uneasiness, than from any suspicion 
of tins particular regiment, the Europeans at 
Allahabad had for some time been in uneasiness ; 
thm had been panics in the city; there had 
been much patrolhng and watchmg; and the 
ladies had b^n lookmg anxiously to the fort as 
« plaee of refuge, whither most of them had 
i^m up their abode at night, returning to their 
iiomoB in ihe cantonment or the city in the day- 
tame. From Benares, Lucknow, or other places, 
they apprehended danger— but not from within. 

It was on the 5th of June that Colonel Simpson, 

the fith r^meut^ received Viscount Canning’s 
hurtfuotloiis to thank his men for their loyal offer 
fo magch and fight against the rebels at Delhi ; 
gnd It waa on the same day that news reached 
AUahabad, ^bably by telegraph, of the occur- 
moei at Beiiares m Ae previow day, and of 
Hie p es eUde anrival ef some of the insnrgents 
HMw that flaae. Iba cAoefs atiU oontiniied to 


tmit the fith regimmit^ net only in virtue of 
the recent protestation of fidelity by the men, 
but on account of their general go^ conduct; 
indeed, this was one of the most trusted regi- 
ments in the whole native army. Neverthelen^ 
instructions were given to arm the civdians as 
wril as the military, and to preparo for making 
a good stand at the fort. Many civilians, formed 
into a mihtia, under the commandant of the 
garrison, riept in the fort that night, or relieved 
each other as sentinels at the ramparts. There 
were at that time in the fort, besides the women 
and children, about thirty invaUd artillerymen, 
under Captain Hazelwood ; a few commissanat and 
magazine sergeants; about a hundred volunteer 
civilians; four hundred Sikhs, of the Ferozpore 
regiment, under Lieutenant Brasyer; and eighty 
men of the 6th regiment, guarding the main gate. 
Several Europeans with their famihes, thinkmg 
no danger nigh, slept outside the fort that night. 
Two companies of the native regimen|^ under 
three English officers, and two guns under Captain 
Harvard, were sent to guard the bridge of boats 
across the Ganges in &e direction of Benares. 
Captain Alexander, with two squadrons of the 3d 
r^ment Oude irr^lar mvalry, was posted in 
the Alopee Bagh, a camping-ground commanding 
the roads to the station. The main body of the 
6th remained in their lines, three miles i^in the 
fort. All proceeded quietly until about nine 
o’clock on the evening of the 6th of June; when, to 
the inexpressible astonishment and dismay of the 
officers, the native regiment rose in revolt. The 
two guns were seized by th w at the bridge-head, 
and Harward had to run for his life. In the can- 
tonment the officers were at mese, foil of confidence 
in thrir trusted troo|^ whm the s^icys sounded 
the alarm bugle, as if to bring them on parade ; 
those who rushed out were at once aimed at, and 
nearly all riiot dead ; while no fewer than nine 
young em^ns, mere boys who had just entered on 
the career of soldiering, were bayoneted m the 
mess-room itself. It was a cruel and bloody deed, 
for the poor youths bad but recently arrived, and 
were in hostility with none. Captain Alexander, 
when he heard of the rising, hastened off to the 
lines with a few of his troopers; but he was 
caught m an ambush by a body of the sepoys, and 
at once shot down. The sepoys, joined by released 
prisoners and habitual plunderers, then com- 
menced a scene of murder and devastation in all 
directions; Europeans were shot wherever they 
could be seen ; the few English women who had 
not been so fortunate as to seek refoge in the fort, 
were grossly outraged before being put to death ; 
the telegraph wires were cut; the boats on the 
river were seized ; the treasuiy was plundered ; 
the houses of native bankers, as well as those of 
European residents, woto pillaged; and wild 
licence reigned everywhera Terrible were Uie 
deeds recorded— a whole family roasted alive; 
pcffsmis killed by the slow pfooev of euttiag off 
in euceession ean^ nose^ fingers, foefi^ dm; Mmi 
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chopped to pieces ; childTOn tossed on bayonets troops of rioters were to bo seen siwlAii Am 
before their mother^s eyes. place to place;, pluodeiii^ and bnn^f ay, cud 

An affecting incident is related of one of the night the civilians manned the raiaparl% emrewt i 
unfortunate young of^cers so ruthlessly attacked ing each other in r^^ular watch6S«*-ncw mirjj 
at the mess-house. An ensign, only sixteen years struck down by the hot blazing sun ; now pomieg 
of age, who was left for dead among the rest, forth shot and shell upon such of the inso rg e wt i ' 
escaped m the darkness to a neighbouring ravine, as were within reach. The civilians or voluntOM 
Here he found a stream, the waters of which formed themselves into three corps ; one of whi^ 
su^ained his life for four days and nights, called the Flagstaff Division, was joined by abeal 
Allhough desperately wounded, he contrived to twenty railway men — sturdy fellows who hid 
raise himself into a tree at night-time, for protec- suffer^ hke the rest, and were not slow to avengi 
tion from wild beasts. On the fifth day he was themselves on the mutineers whenever opportiK 
discovered, and dragged by the brutal insurgents nity offered. After a time, the volunteers sallied 
before one of their leaders. There he found forth into the city with the Sikhs, and had several 
another prisoner, a Christian catechist, formerly a skirmishes in the streets with the insurgents—* 
Mohammedan, whom the sepoys were endeavour- delighted at the privilege of quitting for a few 
mg to terrify and torment into a renunciation of hours the hot crowded fort, even to fight It 
Christianity. The firmness of the native was was by degrees ascertained that conspiracy Aad 
giving way as he knelt before his persecutors ; been going on in the city before the actuad out* 
but the boy-officer, after anxiously watching him break occurred. The standard of insurrection 
for a short time said : ‘ Oh, my friend, come what was unfurled by a native unknown to the Euro- 
may, do not deny the Lord Jesus Just at this peans: some supposed him to be a moulvie, or 
moment the arrival of Colonel Neill and the Mohammedan religious teacher; but whatever 
Madias Fusihers (presently to be noticed) at may have been his former position, he now 
Allahabad was announced ; the ruffians made off ; announced himself as viceroy of the King of DelhL 
the poor catechist’s life was saved ; but the gentle- He quickly collected about him three or four 
spirited young ensign sank under the wounds and thousand rebels, sepoys and others, and displayed 
privations he had endured. When this incident the green flag that constitutes the Moslem symbol, 
became known through the medium of the public The head-quarters of this self-appomted chieftaiii 

journals, the father of the young officer, town- were in the higher part of the city, at the old 

clerk of Evesham, told how brief had been the Mohammedan gardens of Sultan Khoosroo ; there 

career thus cut short Arthur Marcus Hill Cheek the pnsoners taken by the mutmeers were con- 
had left England so recently as the 20th of March fined — among whom were the native Christian 
preceding, to commence the hfe of a soldier ; he teachers belonging to the Rev. Mr Hay’s mission, 
arrived at Calcutta in May, was appointed to the The movements of Colonel Neill must now be 
6th native regiment, reached Allahabad on the traced. No sooner did this gallant and energetiQ 
10th of the same month, and was shot down by officer hear of the occurrences at Allahabad, than 
his own men eighteen days afterwards. he proceeded to effect at that place what he had 

The inmates of the fort naturally suffered an already done at Benares— re-establish En^irii 
agony of suspense on the night of the 6th. When authority by a prompt, firm, and stem course « 

they heard the bugle, and the subsequent firing, of action. The distance between the two dties 

they beheved the mutineers bad arrived from being about seventy-five miles, he quickly made 

Benares ; and as the intensity of the sound vaned the necessary travelling arrangements. He left 

from time to time, so did they picture in imagma- Benares on the evening of the 9th, accompanied 
tion the varying fortunes of the two hypothetical by one officer and forty-three men of the Madlii 
opposing forces — ^the supposed insurgents from the Fusiliers. The horses being nearly all taken off 
east, and the supposed loyal 6th regiment. Soon the road, he found much difficulty m bringing in 
were they startled by a revelation of the real the d^k-carriages containing the men ; but this 
truth— that the firing came from their own trusted and all other obstacles he surmounted. He found 
sepoys. The Europeans in the fort, recovenng the country between Mirzapore and Allahabad 
from their wonder and dismay, were fortunately infested with bands of plunderers, the villagss 
enabled to disarm the eighty sepoys at the gate deserted, and none of the authorities remainiiig. 
through the energy of Lieutenant Brasyer; and it Major Stephenson, with a hundred more men, sed 
was then found that these fellows had loaded and out from Benares on the same evening as Neill; hsd 
capped their muskets, ready to turn out. Five his bullock-vans were still more slow in progress; 
officers succeeded m entering during the night, and his men suffered much from exposure to heMk 
three of them naked, having had to swim the during the journey. Neill reached Allahabad fft 
Ganges. For twelve days did the Europeans the afternoon of the 11th. He found tba i 

remain within the fort, not daring to emerge for almost completriy invested ; the bndga of t 

many hours at a time, lest the four hundred Sikhs over the Ganges m the hands of a 
should prove ffiithless in the hour of greatest need, broken ; and the neighboring viUagen eiraaii^ ^ 

The chief streets of the city are about half a mile with insurgmits. By cautioiiamanc^lllaKiA^ 

from the fort I and during several days and nights ^ ^ || 
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boats trhich convQred him and hts handful of men 
over to the fori He at once assumed command, 
Slid arranged that on the following morning the 
enemy should be driven out of the villages, and 
the bridge of boats recaptured. Accordingly, on 
the morning of the 12th he opened fire with 
several round-shot, and then attacked the rebels in 
the vBlage of Deeragunge with a detachment of 
Fusiliers and Sikhs . this was effectively accom- 
plished, and a safe road opened for the approach 
Major Stephenson’s detachment on the evening 
of that day. On the 13th the insurgents were 
driven out of the village of Kydgunge Neill had 
now a strange enemy to combat within the 
fort itself—dmnkenness and relaxed discipline 
The Sikhs, during their sallies into the city 
before his arrivsd, had gained entrance into some 
of the deserted warehouses of wine-merchants 
and others in the town, had brought away large 
quantities of beverage, and had sold these to the 
ll^Topean soldiers within the fort— at four annoB 
(sixpence) per bottle for wine, spirits, or beer 
indiscriminately; drunkenness and disorganisation 
followed, requiring determined measures on the 
part of the commandant. He bought all the 
remaining liquors obtainable, for commissariat 
use ; and kept a watchful eye on the stores still 
remaining in the warehouses in the town. Neill 
saw reason for distrusting the Sikhs ; they had 
remained faithful up to that time, but nevertheless 
exhibited symptoms which rcquiied attention. 
As soon as possible, he got them out of the fort 
altogether, and placed them at vaiious posts in 
the city where they might still render service if 
they chose to remain faithful. His opinion of the 
native troops was sufficiently expressed in this 
passage in one of his dispatches. felt that 
Allahabad was really safe when every native 
soldier and sentry was out of the fort ; and as long 
as I command 1 shall not allow one to be on duty 
in it’ Nothing can be more striking than the 
difference of views held by Indian officers on this 
point ; some distrusted the natives from the fii*st, 
while others maintained faith in them to a veiy 
disastrous extent 

From the time when Ncill obtained the npper- 
hand in Allahabad, he was incessantly engaged 
m chastising the insurgents in the neighbourhood. 
He sent a steamer up the Jumna on the 15tb, with 
a howitzer under Captain Harward, and twenty 
teiliers under Lieutenant Arnold ; and these 
worked much execution among the rebels on the 
banks. A combined body of fusiliers, Sikhs, and 
irregular cavaliy made an attack on the villages 
of Kydgunge and Mootmgunge, on the hanks of 
the Jumna^ driving out the insurgents harboured 
there, and mowing them down in considerable 
numbers. On subsequent days, wherever Neill 
betid of the presence of insurgents in any of the 
smmindhig villages, he at once attacked them ; 
and great terror seized the hearts of the malcon- 
in die dtj at the cderity with which guns 
Wlf0i l^bbeli were set to work. On the lath he 


sent eighty fusiliers and a hundred Sikhs up the 
nver in a steamer, to destroy the Patan village of 
Durriabad, and the Meewattie villages of Sydabad 
and Russelpore. It was not merely in the villages 
that these active operations were necessary; a 
large number of the mutinous sepoys went off 
towards Delhi on the day after the outbreak, leav- 
ing the self-elected chief to manage his rabble- 
army as he liked ; and it was against this ral^le 
that many of the expeditions were planned. Tlie 
city suffered terribly from this double infliction ; 
for after the spoliation and burning effected by 
the marauders, the English employed cannon-balls 
and musketry to drive those marauders out of the 
streets and houses; and Allahabad thus became 
little other than a mass of blackened ruins. 
Colonel Neill organised a body of irregular cavalry 
by joining Captain Pallisers detachment of the 
13th irregulars with the few m^n of Captain 
Alexander’s corps still remaining true to their 
salt A force of about a hundred and sixty Madras 
Fusilieis started from Benares on the 13th, under 
Captain Fraser; he was joined on the road by 
Captain Palhser’s detachment of troopers, just 
adverted to, of about eighty men, and the two 
officers then proceeded towards Allahabad. They 
found the road almost wholly in the hands of 
rebels and plunderers ; hut by fighting, hanging, 
and burning, they cleared a path for themselves, 
struck terror into the evildoers, and recovered 
much of the Company’s treasure that had fallen 
into hostile hands. It is sad to read of six villages 
being reduced to ashes during this one march ; but 
stringent measures were absolutely necessary to a 
restoration of order and obedience. Fraser and 
Palhser reached Allahabad on the 18th, and their 
arrival enabled Neill to prosecute two objects 
which he had at heart— the securing of Allahabad, 
and the gradual collection of a force that might 
march to the relief of poor Sir Hugh Wheeler and 
the other beleaguered Euiopeans at Cawnpore. 
During these varied operations, the officers and 
men were often exposed during the daytime to 
a heat so tremendous that nothing but an intense 
interest in their work could have kept them up. 

‘ If I can keep from fever,’ wrote one of them, ‘ I 
sha’nt care; for excitement enables one to sUnd 
the sun and fatigue wonderfully. At any other 
time the sun would have knocked us down like 
dogs ; but all this month we liave been out in the 
middle of the day, toiling like coolies, yet I have 
never been better in my life — such an appetite » • 
To meet temporary exigencies, the church, the 
government offices, the barracks, the bungalows — 
all w^ere placed at the disposd of the English 
troops, as fast as they arrived up from Calcutta. 
These reinforcements, during the second half of 
the month, consisted chiefly of detachments of her 
Majesty’s 64th, 78th, and 84th foot. The peaceful 
inhabitants began to return to the half-ruined city, 
shattered houses were hastily rebuilt or repaired, 
trade gradually revived, bullocks and carnages 
arrived in oonaideralde number, supplies wm 
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in, the weather became cooler, the cholera abated, 
and Colonel Neill found himself enabled to look 
forward with much confidence to the future. The 
fort, during almost the whole of the month, had 
been very much crowded, insomuch that the 
inmates suffered greatly from heat and cholera. 
Two steam-boat loads of women and children were 
therefore sent down the river towards Calcutta; 
and all the non-combatants left the fort, to reoccupy 
such of their residences as had escaped demoli- 


tion Some of the European soldiers were t^[ited 
on the glacis ; others took up quarters in a topa 
of trees near the dak-bungalow ; lastly, a hoi^ital 
was fitted up for the cholera patients. 

With the end of June came tranquillity both to 
Benares and to Allahabad, chiefly through the 
determined measures adopted by Colonel Neill ^ 
and then he planned an expedition, the best in 
his power, for Cawnpore — the fortunes of which 
will come under our notice in due time. 


Strips, 


The Ottde Royal Famthf — When the news reached England 
that the deposed King of Oiide had been arrested at Calcutta, 
in the way desenbed in the present chapter, on suspicion of 
complicity with the mutineers, his relations, who had pro- 
ceeded to London to appeal against the annexation of Oude 
by the Compan}^ piepared a petition filled with prote^sta- 
tions of innocence, on liis part and on their own The 
petition "ivas presented to the House of Lords by Lord 
Campbell, though not formally received owing to some 
defect in phraseology A memorial to Queen Victoria was 
couched in sunilai form The petition and memoiial ran 
as follows 

‘The petition of the undersigned Jenabi Auliah Tajara 
Begum, the Queen-mother of Oude , Mirza Mohumnuicl 
Hamid Allie, eldest son and heii-appaient of las Maje‘«ty 
the King of Oude, and Mirza Mohummud Jowaad Allie 
Sekunder Hushmut Bahadooi, next brother of his Majesty 
the King of Oude, sheweth 

‘That jour petitioners have heaid with sincere regret 
the tidings which have reached the Biitish kingdom of 
disaffection prevailing among the native troops in India , 
and that they desire, at the earliest opportunity, to give 
public expression to that solemn assurance which they 
some time since convejed to her klajesty’s government, 
that the fidelity and attachment to Great Britain which 
has ever characterised the lojal family of Oude continues 
unchanged and unaffected by tliese deplorable events, and 
that they remain, as Loid Dalhousie, the late governor- 
general of India, emphatically declared them, “a rojal 
race, ever faithM and true to their friendship with the 
Bntish nation ” 

‘That in the midst of this great public calamity, your 
petitioners have sustained their own peculiar cause of pain 
and sorrow in the intelligence which has reached them, 
through the public papers, that his Majesty the King 
of Oude has l^n subjected to restraint at Calcutta, and 
deprived of the means of communicating even with your 
petitioners, his mother, son, and brother 

‘That your petitioners desire unequivocally and solemnly 
to assure her Majesty and your lordships, that if his Majesty 
the King of Oude has been suspected of any complicity in 
the recent disastrous occurrences, such suspicion is not only 
wholly and absolutely unfounded, hut is directed against 
one, the whole tenor of whose life, charaeter, and conduct 
du-ectly negatives aU such imputations Your petitioners 
recall to the recollection of your lordships the facts relating 
to the dethronement of the King of Oude, as set forth in 
the petition presented to the House of Commons by Sir 
Fit^y Kelly on the 25th of May last, that when resistance 
might have been made, and was even anticipated by the 
Bntish general, the King of Oude directed his guards and 
troops to lay aside their arms, and that when it was 
announced to hun that the temtones of Oude were to 
be vested for ever in the Honourable Eaat India Company, 
the king, instead ^ offering reedstance to the Bntish 
government, after giving vent to his feelings in a burst 


of grief, descended from his throne, declaring his deter- 
mination to seek for justice at her Majesty’s throne, and 
from the parliament of England 

‘ That since their resort to this country, in obedience to 
Ills Majesty’s commands, your petitioners have received 
communications fiora his Majesty which set forth the hopes 
and aspirations of his heart , that those communications 
not only negative all supposition of his Majesty’s personal 
complicity in any intrigues, but fill the minds of your 
petitioneis with the profound conviction that his Majesty 
would feel, with jour petitioueis, the greatest grief and 
pain at the events which have occurred And jour peti- 
tioners desire to declare to your lordships, and to assure 
the British nation, that although suffenng, in common 
with his heart-broken family, from the wrongs inflicted 
on them, from the humiliations of a state of exile, and 
their loss of home, authority, and countiy, the King of 
Oude relies only on the justice of his cause, appeals only to 
hei Majesty’s throne and to the parliament of Great Britain, 
and disdains to use the arm of the rebel and the traitor to 
maintain the right he seeks to vindicate 

* Your petitioners therefore pray of your lordships that, 
in the exercise of jour authonty, you will cause justice to 
be done to his Majesty the King of Oude, and that it may 
be forthwith explicitly made known to his Majesty and to 
jour petitioneis wherewith he is chaiged, and by whom, 
and on what authonty, so that the King of Oude may have 
full opportunity of refuting and disproving the unjust sus- 
picions and calumnies of which he is now the helpless 
victim And your petitioners further pray that the King 
of Oude may be permitted freely to correspond with your 
petitioners in this country, so that they may also have 
opportunity of vindicating here the character and conduct 
of their sovereign and lelative, of establishing his innocence 
of any offence against the crown of England, or the Bntish 
government or people, and of shewing that, under every 
varying phase of circumstance, the royal family of Oude 
have continued steadfast and true to their fnendship with 
the British nation 

‘ And your petitioners will ever pray, &c ’ 

Some time after the presentation of this petition and 
memonal, a curious proof was afforded of the complexity 
and intngue connected with the family affairs of the 
pnnees of India A statement having gone abroad to the 
effect that a son of the King of Oude had escaped from 
Lucknow during the troubles of the Revolt, a native repre- 
sentative of the family in London sought to set the public 
mind nght on the matter He stated that the king had had 
only three legitimate sons , that one of these, being an idiot, 
was conned to the zenana or harem at Lucknow ; that lha 
second died of small-pox when twelve years of age ; tibat 
the third was the pnnee who had come to London withtha 
queen-mother , and that if any son of the king had 
escaped from Lucknow, he must have been iOeiptiBUita, a 
boy about ten^ years old This communkai^on warn 
hy Mahmoud Museehooddeen, residing at Ml 
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designating himself * Accredited Agent to his Majesty the 
King of Onde.’ Two days afterwards the same journal 
contained a letter from Colonel E. Ouseley, also riding in 
the metropolis, asserting that Ke was ^ Agent in Chief to the 
King of Oude,’ and that Museehooddeen had assumed a 
title to which he had no right. 

CasUs Qitid Creeds in the Iindim Army — The Indian 
of&ceis being mudi divided in opinion concerning the 
xelatiye insaWdmation of Mohammedans and Hindoos in 
tl^ native regiments, it may be useful to record here the 
actual components of one Eengal infantry regiment, so far 
as concerns creed and caste The information is obtained 
from an official document relating to the cartndge gnevance, 
before the actual Revolt began. 

The 34th regiment Bengal native infantry, just before 
its disbandment at Barrackpore in Apnl, comprised 1089 
men, distributed as follows . 


Brahmin Caetei 
Lower Castes, 
ChnstiaiiB, . 
Mussulmans, 
Sikhs, . 


294 335 

406 468 

2 12 


ceedings took plaoe^ numbered 584^ thus daBsified under 
four headings: 


Brahmin Caste, 
Lower Castes, . 
Mussulmans, 
Sikhs, 


When 414 of these men were dismissed from the Com 
pony’s service, their religions appeared as follows 
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CHAPTER X 


OUDE, ROHIICUIfD, AKD THE DOAB: JUNE. 


course of events now 
^ brings us again to that 
turbulent country, Oude, 
\ which proved itself to be 
hostile to the British m 
a degree not expected by 
the authorities at Calcutta. 

aware, it is true, 
that Oude had long jfumished the 
chief materials for the Bengal native 
army; but they could not have 
anticipated, or at least did not, how 
close would be the sympathy between 
those troops and the Oude irregulars 
^ in the hour of tumult. Only seven months 
before the beginning of the Revolt, and about 
the same space of time after the formal annex- 
ation, a remarkable article on Indian Army 
Reform appeared in the Calcutta Rmew, attributed 
to Sir Henry Lawrence , in which he commented 
freely on the government proceedings connected 
with the army of Oude He pointed out how great 
was the number of daring reckless men in that 
country ; how large had been the army of the king 
before his deposition ; how numerous were the 
small forts held by zemindars and petty chieftams, 
and guarded by nearly sixty thousand men ; how 
perilous it was to raise a new British-Oudian 
army, even though a small one, solely Irom the 
men of the king’s disbanded regiments ; how 
serious was the fact that nearly a hundred 
thousand disbanded warlike natives were left 
without employment ; how prudent it would 
have been to send Oudians mto the Funjaub, 
and PuDjaubees into Oude; and how necessary 
was an increase m the number of British troops. 
The truth of these comments was not appre- 
ciated until Sir Henry himself was ranked 
among those who felt the full consequence of the 
state of things to which the comments referred. 
Oude was full of zemindars, possessing consider- 
able resources of various kmds, havmg their 
retainers, their mud -forts, their arsenals, their 
treasures. These zemindars, aggneved not so 
much by the annexation of their countiy, as by 
the manner in which territorial law-proceedings 
were made to afSsct Ihe tenure of their estates, 


shewed sympathy with the mutineers almost firom 
the ftrst. The remarks of Mr Edwards, collector 
at Boodayoun, on this point, have already been 
adverted to (p. 115). The zemindars did not, as 
a class, display the sangmnary and vindictive 
passions so terribly evident m the reckless soldiery; 
still they held to a behef that a successful revolt 
might restore to them their former position and 
influence as landowners; and hence the formid- 
able difliculties opposed by them to the mihtary 
movements of the British. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, as chief authority both 
mihtary and civil in Oude, found himself very 
awkwardly imperiled at Lucknow m the early 
days of June. Just as the previous month closed, 
nearly all the native troops raised the standard 
of rebelhon (see p. 96) ; the 13th, 48th, and 7l8t 
infantiy, and the 7th cavalry, all betrayed the 
infection, though in difierent degrees ; and of the 
seven hundred men of those four regiments who 
still remained faithful, he did not know how many 
he could trust even for a single day. The treasury 
received his anxious attention, and misgivings 
arose in his imnd concerning the vanous districts 
around the capital, with their five millions of 
mhabitants. Soon he had the bitterness of learmng 
that his rebelhous troops, who had fled towards 
Seetapoor, had excited their brethren at that place 
to revolt. The Calcutta authorities were from 
that day very ill mformed of the proceedings at 
Lucknow ; for the telegraph wires were cut, and 
the insurgents stopped all diks and messengers on 
the road. About the middle of the month. Colonel 
Neill, at Allahabad, received a private letter from 
Lawrence, sent by some secret agency, announcing 
that Seetapoor and Shahjehanpoor were m the 
hands of the rebels ; that Secrora, Beraytch, and 
Fyzabad, were in like condition ; and that mutin- 
ous regiments from all those places, as well as from 
Benares and Jounpoor, appeared to be approacli- 
ing Lucknow on some combmed plan of operatioiis. 
He was strengthening his position at the Resi- 
dency, but looked most anxiously for aid, wli^ 
Neill was quite unable to affoi^ him. Apm, 
it became known to the authorities at 
that Lawrence, on the 19th, still held his pooHofi 
at Lucknow ; that he had bad ei|^ hj 
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cholera; and that he was considering whether, aid 
from Cawnpore or Allahabad being nnattainable, 
he could obtain a few reinforcements by steamer 
up the Gogra from Dinapoor. Another letter, but 
without date, reached the chief-magistrate of 
Benares, to the effect that Lawrence had got nd of 
most of the remaining native troops, by paying 
them their due, and giving them leave of absence 
for three months ; he evidently felt disquietude at 
the presence even of the apparently faithful sepoys 
in his place of refuge, so bitterly had he expe- 
rienced the hollowness of all protestations on their 
part. Ho had been very ill, and a provisional 
council had been appointed in case his health 
should further give way. Although the Residency 
was the stronghold, the city and cantonment also 
were still under British control a fort called 
the Muchee Bhowan, about three-quaiteis of a 
mile from the Residency, and consisting of a 
strong, turreted, castellated building, was held 
by two hundred and twenty-five Europeans with 
three guns The cantonment was northeast of 
the Residency, on the opposite side of the river, 
over which were two bridges of approach Sir 
Henry had already lessened from eight to four 
the number of buildings or posts where the 
troops were stationed — namely, the Residency, the 
Muchee Bhowan, a strong post between these 
two, and the dak-bungalow between the Residency 
and the cantonment , but after the mutiny, he 
depended chiefly on the Residency and the Muchee 
Bhowan. News, somewhat more definite in char- 
acter, was conveyed m a letter written by Sir 
Henry on the 20th of June. So completely were 
the roads watched, that he had not received a 
word of information from Cawnpore, Allahabad, 
Benares, or any other important place through- 
out the whole month down to that date, he 
knew not what progress was being made by the 
rebels, beyond the region of which Lucknow was 
more immediately the centre , he still held the 
fort, city, Residency, and cantonment, but was 
terribly threatened on all sides by large bodies of 
mutineers On the 27th he wrote another letter 
to the authorities at Allahabad, one of the very 
few (out of a large number despatched) that suc- 
ceeded in reaching tbeir destination This letter 
was still full of heart, for he told of the Residency 
and the Muchee Bhowan being still held by him 
in force ; of cholera being on the decrease ; of his 
supplies being adequate for two months and a 
half ; and of his power to ‘ hold his own.’ On the 
other hand, he felt assured that at that moment 
Lucknow was the only place throughout the whole 
of Oude where British influence was paramount; 
and that he dared not leave the city for twenty- 
four hours without danger of losmg aR his 
advantages. His sanguine, hopeful spirit shone 
out in the midst of all his tnals ; he declared that 
with one additional European regiment, and a 
hundred artillerymen, he could re-establish British 
supremacy m Oude ; and he added, in a sportive 
I tone, which idiewed what estimate he formed of 


some, at least, of the contingent corps, ‘ a thousand 
Europeans, a thousand Goorkhas, and a thousand 
Sikhs, with eight or ten guns, will thrash any- 
thing.’ The Sikhs were irregulars raised in the 
Puujaub ; and throughout the contests arising out 
of the Revolt, their fidelity towards the government 
was seldom placed in doubt. 

The last day of June was a day of sad omen 
to the English in Lucknow On the evening of 
the 29th, information arrived that a rebel force of 
SIX or seven thousand men was encamped eight 
miles distant on the Fyzabad road, 'near the 
Kookra Canal. Lawrence thereupon determined 
to attack them on the following day. He started 
at six o’clock on the morning of the 30th, with 
about seven hundred men and eleven guns* 
Misled, either by accident or design, by informants 
on the road, he suddenly fell into an ambush 
of the enemy, assembled in considerable force 
near Chmhut. Manfully struggling against supe- 
rior numbers, Lawrence looked foi ward confidently 
to victory , but just at the most critical moment, 
the Oude artillerymen proved traitors — overturn- 
ing their SIX guns into ditches, cutting the traces of 
the horses, and then going over to the enemy. 
Completely outflanked, exposed to a terrible fire 
on all sides, weakened by the defection, having 
now few guns to use, and being almost without 
ammunition. Sir Henry saw that retreat was 
imperative. A disastrous retreat it was, or rather 
a complete rout, the heat was fearful, the con- 
fusion was dire; and the officers and men fell 
rapidly, to rise no more. Colonel Case, of H M 
32d, receiving a mortal wound, was immediately 
succeeded by Captain Steevens , he in like manner 
soon fell, and was succeeded by Captain Mansfield, 
who escaped the day’s penis, but afterwards died 
of cholera. 

Sir Henry Lawrence now found himself in a 
grave difficulty The ’English position at Lucknow 
needed all the strengthening he could impart to it. 
He had held, as already explained, not only the 
Residency, but the foit of Muchee Bhowan and 
other posts. The calamity of the 30th, however, 
having weakened him too much to garrison all, or 
even more than one, he removed the troops, and 
then blew up the Muchee Bhowan, at midnight 
on the 1st of July, sending 240 barrels of gun- 
powder and 3,000,000 ball-cartridges into the air. 
From that hour the whole of the English made the 
Residency their stronghold. Later facts rendered 
it almost certain that, if this abandonment and 
explosion had not taken place, scarcely a European 
would have lived to tell the tale of the subsequent 
misenes at Lucknow. By incessant exertions, he 
collected in the Residency six months’ food for a 
thousand persons. The last hour of the gallant 
man was, however, approaching. A shell, sent by 
the insurgents, penetrated into his room on this 

* ArUllery 4 gans, horse light field-battery ; 6 gwiB, Oude field 
battery; and 1 8-inch ho^tcer. Cavalry 120 troopers of let, 2d 
and 3d Oude iiregular cavalry ; and 40 volunteer cavalry, undei 
Captain RadchffiB. Infantry 300 of H M 32d foot , 150 of 13tt 
native infantry; 60 of the 48th native infantry; and 20 of the 71st. 
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day ; lus officers advised him to remove to another 
spot, but he declined the advice ; and on the next 
day, the 2d of July, another shell, entering and 
bursting within the same room, gave him a mortal 
wound. Knowing his last hour was approaching, 
Sir Henry appointed Brigadier Inghs his successor 
m military matters, and Major Banks his successor 
as chief-commissioner of Oude. 

Grief, deep and earnest, took possession of every 
breast m the Residency, when, on the 4th of July, 
it was announced that the good and great Sir 
Henry Lawrence had breathed his last. He was 
a man of whom no one doubted ; like his gifted 
brother. Sir John, he had the rare power of draw- 
ing to himself the lespect and love of those by 
whom he was surrounded, almost without excep- 
tion ^Few men,’ said Brigadier Inghs, at a later 
date, 'have ever possessed to the same extent the 
power which he enjoyed of winning the hearts of 
all those with whom he came in contact, and thus 
insuring the warmest and most zealous devotion 
for himself and the government which he served 
All ranks possessed such confidence in his judg- 
ment and his fertility of resource, that the news of 
his fall was received throughout the garrison with 
feelings of consternation only second to the grief 
which was inspiied m the hearts of all by the 
loss of a public benefactor and a warm pereonal 
friend .... I tmst the government of India 
will pardon me for having attempted, however 
miperfectly, to portray this great and good man. 
In him every good and deserving soldier lost a 
friend and a chief capable of discriminating, and 
ever on the alert to reward merit, no matter 
how’ humble the sphere m which it was exhibited ’ 
Such was the soldier whom all men delighted to 
honour,* and to whom the graceful compliment 
was once paid, that ‘ Sir Heniy Lawrence enjoyed 
the rare felicity of transcending all rivalry except 
that of his illustrious brother.’ 

How the overcrowded Residency at Lucknow 

* < Every boy has read, and many living men still remember, how 
the death of Nelson was felt by all as a deep personal afiliction 
Sir Heniy Lawrence was less widely known, and his deeds were in 
truth of less magnitude than those of the great sea-captain , but 
never probably was a public man within the sphere of lus reputa- 
tion more ardently beloved Sir Henry Lawrence had that rare 
and happy faculty (which a man m almost every othci respect 
unlike him, Sir Charles Napier, is said also to have possessed) of 
attaching to himself every one with whom he came in contact 
He had that gift which is nevei acquucd, a giacious, winning, 
noble manner , rough and readv as he was in the Held, bis manner 
in private life had an indesciibable charm of frankness, grace, 
and even courtly dignity He had that virtue which Englishmen 
instmctively and clmractenstically love— a lion-Uke courage. He 
had that fault which Englishmen so leadily forgive, and when 
mixed with what are felt to be its naturally concomitant good 
qnabties, they almost adnure— a hot and Impetuous temper, he 
had in overawing measure that Godlike grace which even the 
base revere and the good acknowledge as the crown of virtue — ^the 
grace of chanty No young officer ever sat at Sir Henry’s table 
without learning to think more kindly of the natives ; no one, 
young or old, man or woman, ever heard Sir Henry speak of the 
European soldier, or ever visited the Lawrence As 3 lum, without 
being excited to a nobler and truer appreciation of the real extent 
of his duty towards his neighbour. He was one of the few dis- 
tinguished Anglo-Indians who had attained to something like an 
Englidi reputation in his lifetime. In a few years, his name will 
be familiar to every reader of Indian history , but for the pr^ent 
It IS m India that his memory will he most deeply cherished , it is 
by Anglo-Indians that any eulogy on him will be best appreciated, 
it IS by them that the insUtutiims which he fonnded and maintained 
will be fostered as a monument to his iiiemory.*----Jhiscr*siri;^artffe, 
No. S36. 


Lore all the attacks directed against it; how the 
inmates, under the brave and oneigetic Inglis^ 
held on against heat, disease, cannon-balls, thirst, 
hunger, and fatigue; how and by whom they 
were liberated — ^will come for notice in proper 
course. 

The other districts of Oude fell one by one info 
the hands of the insurgents. The narratives sub- 
sequently given by such English officers as were 
fortunate enough to escape the perils of those evil 
days, bore a general resemblance one to another ; 
inasmuch as they told of faith in native troops 
being rudely broken, irresolute loyalty dissolving 
into confirmed hostilitj'-, treasuries of Company’s 
rupees tempting those who might otherwise pos- 
sibly have been true to their salt, mihtary officers 
and their wives obliged to flee for succour to 
Nynee Tal or some other peaceful station, the 
families of civilians suddenly thrown homeless 
upon the world, and blood and plunder marking 
the footsteps of the maraudeis who followed the 
example set by the rebellious sepoys and troopers 
A few examples will suffice to illustrate the 
general character of these outbreaks. 

The mutiny at Fyzabad, besides being attended | 
with a sad loss of life, was note- worthy for certain 
peculiarities in the tactics of the insurgents — a 
kind of cool audacity not always exhibited in other 
instances. A brief description will shew the posi- 
tion and character of this city. In a former 
chapter (p 83) it was explained that Oude or 
Ayodha, the city that gave name to the province, 

IS very ancient as a Hindoo capital, but has become 
poor and ruinous in recent times, and that the 
fragments of many of its old structures were 
employed in building Fyzabad, the Mohammedan 
Ajodha, nearly adjoining it on the southwest. It 
was scarcely more than a hundred and thirty years 
ago that the foundation of Fyzabad was estabhshed, 
by Saadut Ah Khan, the first nawab-vizier of 
Oude; its advance m piosperity was rapid; but 
since the selection of Lucknow as the capital 
in 1775, Fyzabad has fallen in dignity ; the chief 
merchants and bankers have migrated to Lucknow, 
and the remaining inhabitants are mostly poor. 

On the 3d of June, rumours circulated in 
Fyzabad that the mutinous 17th regiment B. N, I. 
was approaching from Azimghur. Colonel Lennox, 
the military commandant, at once conferred with 
the other officers, and formed a plan for defending 
the place The immediate alarm died away. On 
the 7th, however, renewed information led the 
colonel to propose an advance to Surooj-khoond, a 
place about five miles away, to repel the mutineers 
before they could reach Fyzabad. The native 
troops objected to go out, on the plea of disinclin- 
ation to leave their families and property behind ; 
but they promised to fight valiantly in the canton* 
ment if necessary, and many of them shook hsuads 
with him in token of fidelity. The evening of iLe 
8th revealed the hypocrisy of this display. The 
native troops, cavalry, infantry, and arfiBeiy, 
joined in a demonstration whi^ rendered 
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Hie officers powerless; every officer was, in effeci^ 
made a prisoner, and placed under armed guard 
for the night; two tried to escape, but were 
fired at and brought back. The le^er of the 
mutiny, Dhuleep Singh, subadar-major of the 22d 
regiment, came to Colonel Lennox in the morn- 
ing, and told him plainly that he and the other 
officers must yield to the course of circumstances ; 
that boats would be provided to take them down 
the river Gogra towards Dinapoor, but that he 
would not guarantee their safety after once they 
had embarked. There was a cool impudence about 
the proceeding, unlike the wild confiision exhibited 
at many of the scenes of outbreak. A moulvie, 
who had been imprisoned in the quarter-guard for 
a disturbance created in the city, and who had just 
been liberated by the mutineers, sent the sub- 
assistant surgeon to Colonel Lennox with a mes- 
sage; thanking him for kindnesses received dunng 
the imprisonment, and requesting that the colonel’s 
full-dress regimentals might be sent to the moulvie. 
The native surgeon begged pardon for his change 
of allegiance ; urging that times were altered, 
and that he must now obey the mutineers. There 
was something more than mere effrontery, how- 
ever, in the proceedings of these insurgents;* there 
was a subordination amid insubordination. * The 
men,’ said one of the narrators, 'guarded their 
officers and their bungalows after mutinying, 
placed sentries over the magazines and all public 
property, and sent out pickets to prevent the 
towns-people and servants from looting. They 
held a council of war, in which the cavalry pro- 
posed to kill the officers ; but the 22d, objecting to 
this, informed their officers that they would be 
allowed to leave, and might take with them their 
private arms and property, but no public property 
— as that all belonged to the King of Oude’ 

Let us briefly trace the course of some of the 
European fiigitives. Colonel Lennox, powerless 
to resist, gave up his regimentals, and prepared 
for a melancholy boat-departure with his wife 
and daughter. They were escorted to the banks of 
the Gogra, and pushed off on their voyage. From 
two in the afternoon on the 8th of June, until 
nearly midnight, their boat descended the stream 
—often in peril from sentries and scouts on shore, 
but befriended by two sepoys who had been sent to 
protect them for a short distance. Much care and 
manoeuvring were required to effect a safe passage 
near the spot where the mutinous 17th r^ment 
was encamped ; for it now became manifest that 
the 22d had in effect sold the fugitives to the other 
corps* Early on the following morning, infor- 
mation received on shore rendering evident the 
danger of a fhrther boat-voyage the houseless 

* T1i« troops stationed at that tune at Vysalnd comprised the 22d 
regtanent native inflmtiy , the 6th regiment irregabtr Oude infantry ; 
tile 6th troon of the 16tn regiment irregular eavaby; No. 6 company 
of the 7th battalion of artillery ; and No IS horse-battery The 
ehSef officers vrere Colonels Lennoi^ and 0*Brien; Ifojor Mill; 
Captain Morgan; Lieutenants Fowle^ English. Bright. Lindesay, 
Tnomas, Ouseley, Gantiey. Gordon, Paraons. Perdvai, and Currie j 
pid Enrigns Anderson and Ritchie. Ooloael Qoldney held a rivil 
gppotntaiaiit as eommlwitoner. 


wanderers, leaving m the boat the few fragments 
of property they had brought away fipom F^bad, 
set out on foot towards Goruckpore. With nothing 
bat the clothes on their backs, the family began 
their weary flight. After stopping nnder trees 
and by the side of wells to rest occasionally, they 
walked until the heat of day rendered necessary a 
longer pause. By a narrow chance they avoided 
being dragged to the camp of the I7th regiment, 
by a trooper who professed to have been offered 
two hundred rupees for the head of each member 
of the family. A friendly chieftain, one Meer 
Mohammed Hossem Khan, came to their rescue 
just at the moment of greatest peril. One of the 
retainers of this man, however, more disposed for 
enmity than amily, spoke to the colonel with great 
bitterness and fierceness of manner, shewing that 
the prevalent rumours had made a deep impres- 
sion in Oude ; he expressed a longing to shoot the ' 
English, ‘ who had come to take away their caste, 
and make them Christians.’ Meer Mohammed 
rebuked this man for saying that a stable would 
do to shelter the refugees, for that he was prepared 
' to kill them like dogs.’ The fugitives were taken 
to a small fort, one of the numerous class lately 
adverted to, where the zemindars and petty 
chieftains maintained a kind of feudal or clannish 
independence. On the second day, the danger to 
sheltered Europeans becoming apparent, Colonel 
Lennox, his wife, and daughter, put on native 
dresses, and remained nine days concealed in a 
reed-hut behind the zenana, treated very kindly 
and considerately by their protector. Meer 
Mohammed went once or twice to Fyzabad, to 
learn if possible the plans of the mutineers ; he 
was told that they meant to attack Lucknow, and 
then depart for Delhi. On the 10th day of the 
hiding, when news arrived that the fort was hkely 
to be attacked, the ladies went for shelter into the 
zenana, while the colonel was hid in a dark wood- 
shed. Happily, however, it turned out that the 
suspected strangers were a party sent by the col- 
lector of Goruckpore for the rescue of the family. 
Danger was now nearly over. The fugitives 
reached Amorah, Bustee, Goioickpore, Azimghur, 
and Ghazeepore, at which place they took steamer 
down to Calcutta. This fortunate escape from 
great pent was almost wholly due to 'the noble 
and considerate’ Meer Mohammed, as Colonel 
Lennox very properly characterises him. 

Far more calamitous were the boat-adventures 
of the main body of Fyzabad officers, of whicfi an 
account was afterwards written, for the informa- 
tion of government, by Farrier-sergeant Busher, of 
the light field-battery. On the morning of the 8th, 
the wives and families of many civihans, and of 
five non-commissioned European officers, had been 
sent by Captain Orr to a place called Sheergung^ 
nnder the protection of a friendly native, Rajah 
Mann Smg^ to he free finm peril if tumult should 
arise. Early on the 9th, while Colonel Lennox 
was stiU at the station, all or nearly all the other 
English were sent off by the mutineers in fimr 
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boats. One of these boats (mere dinghees, in which 
little more than a bundle for each person could 
be pat) oontained eight personi^ one six^ one hve, 
and the remaining boat three. Only one female 
was of the party, Mrs HoUam, wife of Sergeant- 
major Hollnm of the 22d native regiment. The 
first and second boats got ahead of the other two, 
and proceeded about twenty miles down the river 
without molestation ; but then were seen troopers 
and sepoys approaching the banks, with an evi- 
dently hostile intent. The firing soon became so 
severe that the occupants of the first boat struck in 
for the off-shore, and seven of them took to their 
heels — ^the eighth being unequal to that physical 
exertion. They ran on till checked by a broad 
stream; and while deliberating how to cross, 
persons approached who were thought to be 
sepoys; the alarm proved false, but not before 
Lieutenants Cume and Parsons had been drowned 
in an attempt to escape by swimming. The other 
five, running on till quite exhausted, were fortu- 
nate enough to meet with a friendly native, who 
sheltered them for several hours, and supplied 
them with food. At midnight they started again, 
taking the road to Amorah, which they were 
enabled to reach safely through the influence of 
their kind protector — although once in great peril 
from a gang of freebooters They were glad to 
meet at Amorah the three occupants of the fourth 
boat, who, like themselves, had escaped the dangers 
of the voyage by running across fields and fording 
streams. At seven in the morning of the 10th, 
the fugitives, now eight in company, recommenced 
their anxious fiight — aided occasionally by friendly 
natives, but at length betrayed by one whose 
friendship was only a mask. They had to cross a 
nullah or stream knee-deep, under pursuit by a 
body of armed men ; here Lieutenant Lindesay 
fell, literally cut to pieces ; and when the other 
seven had passed to the opposite bank, five were 
speedily hewn to the ground and butchered — 
Lieutenants Ritchie, Thomas, and English, and two 
English sergeants. The two survivors ran at their 
topmost speed, pursued by a gang of ruflians ; 
Lieutenant Cautley was speedily overtaken, and 
killed ; and then only Sergeant Rusher remained 
ahve He, outrunning his pursuers, reached a 
Brahmin village, where a bowl of sherbet was given 
to him. After a little rest, he ran on again, until 
one Baboo Bully Singh was found to be on the 
scent after him; he endeavoured to hide under 
some straw in a hut; but was discovered and 
dragged out by the hair of the head. From village 
to village he was then carried as an exhibition 
to be jeered and scoffed at by the rabble ; the 
Baboo Bvidently intended the cruel sport to be 
followed by murder; but this intention under- 
went a change, probably from dread of some fiiture 
retribution. He kept his prisoner near him for 
ten days, but did not further iU treat him. On 
ihe eleventh day, Busher was liberated ; he over- 
took Ckilonel Lranox and his &mily; and safely 
reached Ghaze^pore seventeen days after his 


departure from Fyzabad. The boat oontamiug 
Colonel O’Brien, Lieutenants Perdval and Gordon, 
Ensign Anderson, and Assistant-suigeon CMUdboh, 
pursued its voyage the whole way down to Dma* 
poor ; but it was a voyage full of vicissitudes to 
the fugitives. At many places they were obl^jod 
to he flat in the boat to prevent recognition ftmn 
the shore ; at others they had to compel the 
native boatmen, on peril of sabring, to continue 
their tugging at the oars ; on one occasion they 
narrowly escaped shooting by a herd of villagers 
who followed the boat For three days they had 
nothing to eat but a little flour and water ; but 
happening to meet with a friendly rajah at Gola^ 
they obtained aid which enabled them to reach 
Dinapoor on the 17th. 

The occupants of the remaining boat, the 
civilians, and the ladies and children who had 
not been able to effect a safe retreat to Nynee Tal, 
suffered terribly ; many lives were lost ; and those 
who escaped to Goruckpore or Dinapoor arrived 
in distressing plight — especially a party of women 
and children who had been robbed of everything 
while on the way, and who had been almost 
starved to death during a week’s impnsonment in 
a fort by the river-side. When it is stated that, 
among a group of women and children who reached 
a place of safety after infinite hardships, an infmt 
was horn on the road, the reader will easily com- 
prehend how far the sufferings must have exceeded 
anything likely to appear in print Many per- 
sons were shot, many drowned, while the flate 
of others remained doubtful for weeks or even 
months Colonel Goldney and Major Mill were 
among the slain The wanderings of Mrs Mill 
and her three children were perhaps among the 
most affecting incidents of this mutiny. Amid 
the dire haste of departure, she became separated 
from her husband, and was the last English- 
woman left in Fyzabad. How she escaped and 
bow she fared, was more than she herself could 
clearly narrate; for the whole appeared afterwards 
as a dreadful dream, in which every kind of 
misery was confusedly mixed Dunng two or 
three weeks, she was wandenng up and down 
the country, living in the jungle when man refused 
her shelter, and searching the fields for food when 
none was obtainable elsewhere Her poor infant, 
eight months old, died for want of its proper 
nourishment; but the other two children, seven 
and three years old, survived all the privations 
to which they were exposed On one occasion, 
seeing some troopers approaching, and being 
utterly hopeless, she passionately besought them, 
if their intentions were hostile, to kill her children 
without torturing them, and then to kill her. The 
appeal touched the hearts of the rude men ; they 
took her to a village and gave her a httle succour; 
and this facilitated their conveyance by a friendly 
native to Goruckpore, where danger was over. 

Sultanpore was another station at which xnulany 
and murder occurred. On the 8th of June, a wing 
of the 15th irregular cavalry entered that {dace 
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ftom Seetapoor, in a state of evident excitement. 
Lieutenant Tucker, who was a favourite with 
them, endeavoured to allay their mutinous spirit, 
and succeeded for a few hours; but on the fol- 
lowing morning they rose in tumult, murdered 
Colonel Fisher, Captain Gubbings, and two other 
Europeans, and urged the heutenant to escape, 
which he did. After much jungle-wanderings, 
and concealment in a friendly native’s house, he 
safely arrived at Benares, as did likewise four or 
five other officers, and all the European women 
and children at the station. In this as in other 
instances, the revolt of the troops was followed by 
marauding and incendiarism on the part of the 
rabble of Sultanpore ; in this, too, as in other 
instances, the mutineers had a little affection for 
some one or more among their officers, whom 
they endeavoured to save. 

The station of Pershadeepore experienced its 
day of trouble on the 10th of June. The 1st 
regiment Oude irregular infantry was there 
stationed, under Captain Thompson He prided 
himself on the fidelity of his men , inasmuch as 
they seemed to turn a deaf ear to the rumours 
and suspicions circulating elsewhere; and he had 
detected the falsity of a mischief-maker, who had 
secretly caused ground bones to be mixed with 
the attah (coarse flour with which chupattics 
are made) sold in the bazaar, as the foundation 
for a report that the government intended to 
take away the caste of the people. This pleasant 
delusion lasted until the 9th , when a troop of the 
3d Oude irregular cavalry arrived from Pertabghur, 
followed soon afterwards by news of the rising at 
Sultanpore. The fidelity of the infantry now gave 
way, under the temptations and representations 
made to them by other troops. "When Captain 
Thompson rose on the morning of the 10th, he 
found his regiment all dressed, and in orderly 
mutiny (if such an expression may be used). He 
tned with an aching heart to sepaiate the good 
men from the bad, and to induce the former to 
retire with him to Allahabad ; but the temptation 
of the treasure was more than they could resist ; 
they all joined in the spoliation, and then felt that 
allegiance was at an end At four in the after- 
noon all the Europeans left the station, with- 
out a shot or an angry word from the men; 
they were escorted to the fort of Dharoopoor, 
belonging to a chieftain named Rajah Hunnewaiit 
Singh, who treated them courteously, and after 
some days forwarded them safely to Allahabad. 
There was not throughout India a mutiny con- 
ducted with more quietness on both sides than 
this at Pershadeepore ; the sepoys had evidently 
no angry feeling towards their officers. Captain 
Thompson remained of opinion that his men had 
been led away by rumours and insinuations 
brought by stragglers from other stations, to the 
effect that any Oude regiment which did net mutiny 
would be in peril from those that had ; and that, 
even under this fear, they would have remained 
Mthfiil had there been no treasure to tempt their 


cupidity. It is curious to note Colonel Neill’s 
comment on this incident, in his official dispatch ; 
his reliance on the native troops was of the 
smallest possible amount ; and in reference to the 
captain’s honest faith, he said: ‘This is absurd; 
they were as deeply in the plot as the rest of the 
army ; the only credit due to them is that they did 
not murder their officers,* 

Seetapoor, about fifty miles north of Luckno^, 
was the place towards which the insurgent troops 
from that city bent their steps at the close of May, 
Whether those regiments kept together, and how 
far they proceeded on the next few days, are points 
not clearly made out ; but it is certain that the 
native troops stationed at Seetapoor—compnsing 
the 41st Bengal infantry, the 9th and 10th Oude 
irregular infantry, and the 2d Oude military police, 
in all about three thousand men — ^rose in mutiny 
on the 3d of June The 41st began the movement. 
A sepoy came to one of the officers in the morning, 
announced that the rising was about to take place, 
declared that neither he nor his companions wished 
to draw blood, and suggested that all the officers 
should reheat fiom the station. The regiment was 
in two wings, one in the town and one in the can- 
tonment , the plundering of the treasury was begun 
by the first-named party ; the other wing, obedient 
at first, broke forth when they suspected they 
might be deprived of a share in the plunder. After 
the 41st had thus set the examide, the 9th revolted ; 
then the military police , and then the 10th 
Lieutenant Burnes, of the last-named regiment, 
entreated his men earnestly to remain faithful, 
but to no effect. Seeing that many officers had 
been struck doivn, the remainder hastily retired to 
the house of Mr Christian the commissioner ; and 
when all were assembled, with the civilians, the 
ladies, and the children, it was at once resolved to 
quit the burning bungalows and ruthless soldiers 
and seek refuge at Lucknow. Some made their 
exit without any preparation ; among whom was 
Lieutenant Burnes — roaming thiough jungles for 
days, and aiding women and children as best they 
could, suffering all those miseries which have so 
often been depicted. The great body of Europeans, 
however, left the station in buggies and other 
vehicles ; and as the high roads were perilous, the 
fugitives drove over hills, hollows, and ploughed 
fields, where perhaps vehicles had never been 
driven before Fortunately, twenty troopers re- 
mained faithful to them, and escorted them all 
the way to Lucknow, which place they reached on 
the night of the third day — ^reft of everything they 
possessed, like many other fugitives m those days. 
Many of the Europeans did not succeed m quitting 
Seetapoor in time ; and among these the work of 
death was ruthlessly earned on — ^the sepoys being 
either unwilling or unable to check these scenes of 
barbarity. 

As at Lucknow, Fyzabad, Sultanpore, Per- 
shadeepore, Seetapoor; so at Secrora, Durriabad, 
Beraytch, Gouda, and other places in Oude— 
wherever there was a native regiment stationed. 
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or ft of the Company established^ there, 

in alMil 0mirj instance, were exhibited scenes of 
violMm by murder and plunder. The 

lan^enteCi'^jLawrence, in the hve weeks preceding 
his waa^ as has been lately pointed out, 

placed la an extraordinary position. Responsible 
to tlie^ supreme government both for the political 
and the nftihtary management of Oude, and know- 
ing that ammost every station in the province was a 
fo^ of ^eadieiy and mutiny, he was notwith- 
standing ^werless to restore tranquillity. So far 
ftmn Oawnpore assisting him, he yearned to assist 
CawnpoM ; Rohilcund was in a blaze, and could 
send ham only mutineers who had thrown oiT all 
allegiaiifoe ; Meerut, after sending troops to Delhi, 
was doling little but defending itself , Agra, with a 
mere hgandfol of European troops, was too doubtful 
of its V Gwalior neighbours to do anything for 
lAckn<|>w and Oude , Allahabad and Benares were 
too recently rescued, by the gallant Neill, from 
imminent peril, to be in a position to send piesent 
assi5rf4puce to Sir Henry; and the Nepaul sovereign, 
Juijbg Bahadoor, had not yet been made an ally of 
the I English m such a way as might possibly have 
savjed Oude, and as was advocated by many well- 
wismers of India 

ifhe position of the sovereignty just named may 
nsdfully be adverted to here. Nepaul, about equal 
in aurea to England, is one of the few independent 
stajtes of Northern India ; it reaches to the Hima- 
laya on the north , and is bounded on the other 
sides by the Biitish teiritories of Behar, Oude, and 
KjUmaon. The region is distinguished by the niag- 
nihcent giant mountain -chain which separates it 
fr(|>m Tibet , b}^ the dense forest-jungle of the Terai 
oip the Oude fiontier, by the beautiful \ alley in 
which the capital, Khatmandoo, lies, and winch is 
dotted with flourishing villages, luxuriant fields, 
and picturesque streams ; and by its healthy and 
temperate climate It is with the people, however, 
that this narrative is more particularly concerned 
The Nepaulese, about two millions in number, 
oomfuise Gooikhas, Newars, Bhotias, Dhauwars, 
and Mha^ees. The Goorkhas are the dominant 
race; they are Hindoos in religion, but very 
tt|i|ike in i^ppearance, manners, and cus- 

tltoa. The New«« are the aboiigines of Nepaul, 
|faiig<^iiiH.be& in fhitJi and in features , 
tiey are the clever arfeananfi ef the kingdom, whde 
m Goorkhas ^ere the l^dy st^iers. The other 
three tribes are elUeiy cidtivators of the soil In 
the lattor hatf of the M oentiiiy, Nepanl was fbr 
a short ttee ft depeodeney the Chinese » 

’ t,jjp£'Ma;^y of OMMwree with 

j^jSKWi^V'feoon enabled 
to throw off Chinese supremacy. Conven- 
^ border encroachments, and family 

i Nepaulese affairs until 1812, 

1 %ound^^®“P^*^y made formal war on the 
\ ^sneh. ft catalogue of injuries and insults 
\ stronger starue as can easily be concocted by a 
1 badly conduciJnst a weaker. The war was so 
\ ——4 nothing hnt the mihtary tact 


of flhrDftfid Odbiterlony, who hdd offte-fcsirth of 
a oeaueiMMl which seems to have had no head or 
gemerel momamder, saved the British fr^ igB<nn- 
mknis iefeat. Broken engagements led to another 
war in which terminated m a trea^ never 
since KtptofW ; the Nepaulese court has been a 
focus mtr^ne, but the intngues have not been 
of such a (hmeter as to disturb the relations ^ 
amity with the British. Jung Bahadoor— a nam# 
well known in England a few yeais ago, as that of 
a Nepaulese ambassador who made a sensation by 
his jewdled splendour — was the nephew of a man 
who became by successive steps prime minister to 
the king. Ins^tigated by the queen, and by his 
own nnscmpnlous ambition, Jung Bahadoor caused 
his node to be put to death, and became com- 
mander-in-diief under a new ministry. Many 
scenes of truly oriental slaughter followed — ^that 
is, slaughter to clear the pathway to power. Jung 
Bahadoor treated kings and queens somewhat as 
the Company was accustomed to do m the last 
centuiy ; setting up a son against a father, and 
treating all alike as puppets At a period sub- 
sequent to his return from England, he caused a 
marriage to be concluded between his daughter, 
SIX years old, and the heir-apparent to the 
Nepaulese throne, then in his ninth year. Whether 
kii4f or not, he w^as virtually chief of Nepaul at 
thq when the Revolt bioke out ; and had 
by astuteness in his diplomacy,, to 
cn fnendly terms with the authorities at 
Calcutta: indeed he took every opportunity, after 
Ills English visit, to display his leaning towards 
his neighbottrs Like Nona Sahib, he had English 
pianos and English carpets m his house, and 
pnded hHOself in understanding English manners 
and the English language , and it is unquestionable 
that both those men were favouiites among such 
of the English as visited the one at Bithoor or the 
other at Khatmandoo 

It has been mentioned in a former chapter 
(p. 1] 5) that Goorkha troops assisted to defend 
Nyne f Tal when that place became filled with 
refug< es , and Gooikha regiments have been 
adver ed to in many other parts of the narrative. 
Jung Bahadoor permitted the Nepaulese of this 
tribe to enlist thus m the Company’s service; 
and h<e also offered the aid of a contingent, the 
non-eiBiployment of which brought many strictures 
upon tlhe policy of the Calcutta government. At 
a hder^ date, as we shall see, this contingent was 
accepted , and it rendered ns good service at 
and Azimghur by protecting Benares 
from advance of Oude mutineers. About the 
middle^ of June, fifteen Europeans (seven gentle- 
men t^ree ladies, and five children) escaped from 
the mutineers into the jungle region of 

Nepau^j and sought refuge in a post-station or 
serai journey from Goruckpore and 

eighte#^ Khatmandoo. The officer at tl»t 

place to Jung Bahadoor for instmeUim in 
; to which he received a speedy reply 
c^^eat them with every kindness, give th^ 
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Qlq>haat8, Ac., and escort thm to Qoni«^re.* 
Major Bamsey, the Company's representstire at 
Khatmandoo, sent them nnmerons sapplies in 
tin cases; and all the English were n&tnrally 
disposed to bless the Nepanlese chieftam as a 
iHend in the hour of greatest need, without 
inquiring very closely by what means he had 
gained his power. 

The course of the narrative now takes u^ from 
Ottde northwestward into the province of Rohil- 
cund; the districts of which, named after the 
towns of Bareilly, Mooradabad, Shahjehanpoor, 
Boodayonn, and Bijnour, felt the full force of the 
mutinous proceedings among the native troops 
The Rohillas were originally Mussulman Afghans, 
who conquered this part of India, gradually settled 
down among the Hindoo natives, and impaHed to 
them a daring reckless character, which rendered I 
Rohilcund a nursery for irregular cavaliy — and 
afterwards for mutineers 

Brigadier Sibbald was commandant of Bareilly, 
one of the towns of Rohilcund in which troops 
were stationed. These troops were entirely native, 
comprising the 18th and 68th Bengal native 
infantry, the 8th irregular cavalry, and a battery 
of native artillery — ^not an English soldier among 
them except the officers. The brigadier, although 
these troops appeared towards the close of the 
month of May to be in an agitated state, ijtXE" 
theless heard that all was well at Mooraolf/Jj, 
Shahjehanpoor, Almora, and other statioip*®.% 
Rohilcund, and looked forward with some con- 
fidence to the continuance of tranquillity — raided 
by his second in command, Colonel Troup, and 
the commissioner, Mr Alexander. As a pre- 
caution, however, the ladies and children were 
sent for safety to Nynee Tal ; and the gentlemen 
kept their horses saddled, ready for any emer- 
gency. Bareilly being a city of a hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, the temper of the natives was 
very anxiously watched. Scarcely had the fhonth 
closed, l^efore the hopes of Brigadier ^bbald 
received a dismal check, and his life a Violent 
end. We have already briefly mentioned (^. 114) 
that on Sunday the 31st, Bareilly became scene 
of violence and rapine; the brigadier himself 
being shot by a trooper, the treasure fteized, 
the bungalows plundered and burned, anfd the 
Europeans either murdered or impelled to jescape 
for their lives. When Colonel Troup, who com- 
manded the 68th native infantry, and who l^came 
chief military authority after the death of Si\bbald 
found himself safe at Nynee Tal, he wr<)fte an 
official account of the whole proceeding, * corro- 
borating the chief facts noted by the brigadier 
and adding others known more especistUj to 
himsdf. this dispatch it appears that the 

colonel commanded at Bareilly from the 6th to the 
19th of May, while the brigadier was making a 
tour of inspection through his district ; tha;t 
the l9th to the 29th, Sibbald himself 
the command; and that during those Venly- 
ihree days no^g occurred to shew disaft 3 ctiQ^ 


among the troops, fhrther than a eertaam troubled 
and agitated state. On that day, biowever, the 
Europeans received information, fro^ two native 
officers, that the men of the 18th and 68t£f^ative 
regiments had, tffhle haZMng in the rwer, con^rted 
apian of mutiny for that same afternoon. I Most 
of the officers were quickly on the alert and, 
whether or not through this evidence of ;^repared- 
ness, no ^meute took place on that day.f On the 
30th, Colonel Troup, who had relied on tlHie fidelity 
of the 8th irregular eavaliy, received inf^^rmation 
that those sowars had sworn not to act against the 
native infantry and artillery if the lattefr should 
rise, although they would refrain from nvolesting 
their own officers. After a day and n^ight of 
violent excitement throughout the whole fetation, 
the morning of Sunday the 3lst (again Sunday !) 
ushered in a day of bloodshed and rapine.! Mes- 
sages were despatched to all the officers, wUrning 
them of some intended outbreak ; hut the bearers, 
sent by Troup, failed in their duty, msomuclh that 
many of the officers remained ignorant jthe 
danger nntil too late to avert it. Major Pcd,rs«)n, 
of the 18th, believed his men to be stanefch; 
Captain Kirby, of the artillery (6th company, ^th 
battalion), in like manner trusted his corps ; And 
Captain Brownlow, the brigade major, disbelieved 
the approach of mntmy— at the very time tlhat 
Colonel Troup was impressing on all his conviction 
that the sinister rumours were well founded. JAf 
eleven o’clock, the truth appeared in fatal colonies ; 
the roar of cannon, the rattle of musketry, amd 
the yells of men, told plainly that the revolt hixi 
begun, and that the artillery had joined in ft 
The 8th irregular cavalry, under Captain Malc- 
kenzie, were ordered or invited by him to proceed 
against the lines of the insurgent infantry aujd 
artillery ; but the result was so disastrous, that all 
the Europeans, military as well as civilians, found 
their only safety would be in flight. Ruktawai 
Khan, subadar of artillery, assumed the rank ol 
general, and paraded about m the carnage o 
the brigadier, attended by a numerous string o’ 
followers as a ^ staff’ Colonel Troup, writing or 
the 10th of June, had to report the deaths o 
Brigadier Sibbald and three or four ^»jficers 
together with that of many o^'Khe civil servant 
About twenty-five military officers escaped; bi 
the list of ‘ missing* was^laarge, and many of thos 
included in it were afterwards known to bar 
been brutally murdered. Captain Mackenzie, wh 
clung to his troopers in the earnest hope that the 
faithful, found only nineteen me 
who escorted their officej;"^ 

way to Nynee TaC”" ‘ — ^"****^ ^ a'* 

A despicable hoary traitor, Khan 
Khan, appears to have headed this mo^ 
had for many years been in rcceipj^^ 
pension from the Indian goveiarjy HohTi 
living representative of one of of one offb * 
chieftains, and as a retired ^nerable-lookiW 
native courts. He was an i^hly i^Jied on h 
inrinuating man ; he war-^ ® 
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thfi dyil authorities at Bareillj; he had loudly 
proclaimed his indignation against the Delhi muti- 
neers; and jet he became nngleader of those at 
BareiUj— deepening his damning atrocities by the 
massacre of such of the unfortunate Europeans as 
did not succeed in making their escape. It was by 
his orders, as self-elected chief of Rohilcund, that 
a rigorous search was made for all Europeans who 
remained in Bareilly ; and that Judge Robertson, 
and four or five other European gentlemen, were 
hung in the •Kotwal square, after a mock-trial. 
Dunng the month of June, Bareilly remained 
entirely in the hands of the rebels; not an 
Englishman, probably, was alive in the place ; 
and the Mussulmans and Hindoos were left to 
contend for supremacy over the spoil. 

Of Boodayonn it wdl be unnecessary to say more 
here; Mr Edwards’s narrative of an eventful 
escape (pp. 115, 116), pointed to the 1st of June 
as the day when the Europeans deemed it neces- 
sary to flee fiom that station — ^not because there 
were any native troops at Boodayonn, but because 
the mutineers from Bareilly were approaching, 
and joyfully expected by all the scoundrels in the 
place, who looked forward to a harvest of plunder 
as a natural result 

Mooradabad, which began its season of anarchy 
and violence on the 3d of June, stands on the 
right bank of the Ramgunga, an affluent of the 
Ganges, at a point about midway between Meerut 
and Bareilly It is a town of nearly 60,000 inha- 
bitants — ^having a civil station, with its cutcherry 
and bungalows ; a cantonment west of the town , 
a spacious serai for the accommodation of travel- 
lers; and an enormous jail sufficiently lai^e to 
contain nearly two thousand prisoners In this, 
as in many other towns of India, the Company’s 
troops were wont to be regarded rather as 
^ardians of the jail and its inmates, than for any 
active military duties So early as the 19 th of 
May, nine days after the mutineers of Meerut had 
set the example, the 29th regiment native infantry 
proceeded to the jail at Mooradabad, and released 
all the prisoners. Although Mr Saunders, collector 
and magistrate, wrote fall accounts to Agra of 
the proceedings of that and the following days, 
the daks were so completely stopped on the 
road that Mr Colvin remained almost in ignorance 
of the state of affairs; and on that account 
Saunders could obtain no assistance from any 
'luarter. The released pnsoners, joined by preda- 
tory bands of Goojurs, Meewatties, and Jto, com- 
menced a system of plunder and rapine, which 
the European authonties were ill able to check 
The 29th, however, h^d not openly mutinied ; and 
it still remained possible to hold control within 
the town and the surrounding district ; several 
aative sappers and miners were stopped and 
captured on their way from Meerut, and several of 
the mutinous 20th regiment on the way from Mozuf- 
femugger. "When, however, news of tiie Bareilly 
outbreak on the 31st reached Mooradabad, the 
sffect on the men of the 29th regiment, of a 


native artilleiy detachment, became rmj ev^esot. 
On the 3d of June, the sepoys in guard the 
treasury displayed so evident an inteatimt of 
appropriating the money, that Mr Sanndmu fldt 
compelled to leave it (about seventy thousaiid 
rupees) together with much plate and opium in 
their hands — ^being powerless to prevent the spoli- 
ation. The troops manifested much irritation at 
the smallness of the treasure, and were only pre- 
vented from wreaking their vengeance on the 
officials by an oath they had previously taken. 
To remain longer in the town was deemed a 
useless risk, as bad passions were rising on every 
side The civil officers of the Company, with 
their wives and famihes, succeeded m making 
a safe retreat to Meerut; while Captam Whish, 
Captain Faddy, and other officers of the 29th, with 
the few remaining Europeans, laid their plans for 
a journey to Nynee Tal. All shared an opmion 
that if the Bareilly regiments had not mutinied, 
the 29th would have remained faithful — a poor 
solace, such as had been sought for by many other 
officials similarly placed. Mr Colvm afterwards 
accepted Mr Saunders’s motives and conduct in 
leaving the station, as justifiable under the trying 
circumstances. 

Rohilcund contained three military stations, 
Bareilly, Mooradabad, and Shahjehanpoor — Booda- 
youn and the other places named being merely 
civi’ stations As at Bareilly and Mooradabad; so 
at Shahjehanpoor ; the native troops at the station 
rose in mutiny. On Sunday the 31st of May — a 
day marked by so many atrocities in India — the 
28th native infantiy rose, surrounded the Christian 
residents as they were engaged in divine worship 
in church, and murdered nearly the whole of 
them, including the Rev Mr M^Callum m the 
sacred edifice itself. The few who escaped were 
exposed to an accumulation of miseries; first 
they sought shelter at Mohammerah in Oude ; then 
they met the 41st regiment, after the mutiny at 
Seetapoor, who shot and cut them down without 
mercy ; and scarcely any lived to tell the dismal 
tale to English ears. 

Thus then it appears that, in Rohilcund, the 
18th, 68th, 28th, and 29th regiments native 
infantry, together with the 8th irregular cavalry 
and a battery of native artillery, rose in revolt at 
the three military stations, and murdered or drove 
out nearly the whole of the Europeans from the 
entire province — European troops there were 
none ; only officers and civilians. They plundered 
all the treasuries, containing more than a quarter 
of a million sterling, and marched off towards 
Delhi, five thousand strong— unmolested by the 
general who commanded at Meerut. 

Nynee Tal became more crowded than ever 
with refugees from Oude and Rohilcund. Under 
the energetic command of Captain Rams^, thk 
hill-station remained in quiet during the month of 
May (p. 115) ; hut it was not so easily defimded 
in June. Some of the native artillery at A}moa% 
not far distant, gave rise to nneadiiew tewwnli 
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tiie close of the month ; yet as the lU-doers were 
promptly put into prison, and as the Goorkhas 
remained stanch, confidence was partially restored. 
The sepoys from the rebel regiments dreaded a 
march in this direction, on account of the deadly 
character of the Terai, a strip of swampy forest, 
thirty miles broad, which interposes between 
the plains and the hills, but that jungle-land 
itself contained many marauders, who were only 
prevented by fear of the Gooikhas from going 
up to Nynee Tal. At the end of June, there 
were five times as many women and cluldren as 
men among the Europeans at that place; hence 
the anxious eye with which the proceedings in 
surrounding districts were legarded 

The third region to which this chapter is appro- 
priated— the Doab— now calls for attention Like 
Oude and Rohilcund, it was the scene of terrible 
anarchy and bloodshed in the month of June. In 
its two parts — the Lower Doab, from Allahabad to 
a little above Furmckabad , and the Upper Doab, 
from the last-named city up to the lull-country 
— ^it was nearly surrounded by mutineers, who 
apparently acted m concert with those in the 
Doab itself 

Of Allahabad and Cawnpore, the two chief 
places in the Lower Doab, sufficient has been said 
m Chapters VIII. and IX. to trace the course of 
events during the month of June. About midway 
between the two is Futtehpoor, a small civil 
station in the centre of a group of Mohammedan 
villages ; it contained, at the beginning of June, 
about a dozen civil servants of the Company, and 
a small detachment of the 6th native regiment 
from Allahabad. The residents, as a precaution- 
ary measure, had sent their -wives and children 
to that stronghold, and had also arranged a plan 
for assembling at the house of the magistrate, if 
danger should appear. On the 5th of the month, 
disastrous news arriving fiom Lucknow and 
Cawnpore, the residents took up their abode for 
the night on the flat roof of the magistrate’s house, 
with their weapons by their sides ; and on the 
following day they hauled up a supply of tents, 
provisions, water, and ammunition — a singular 
citadel being thus extemporised m the absence of 
better On the 7th, their small detachment aided 
in repelling a body of troopers who had just ariived 
from Cawnpore on a plundering expedition ; and 
the residents congratulated themselves on the 
fidelity of this small band. Their reliance was, 
however, of short duration ; for, on the receipt 
of news of the Allahabad outbreak, the native 
officials in the collector’s office gave way, hke the 
natives all around them, and Futtehpoor soon 
became a perilous spot for Europeans. On the 
9th, the residents held a council on their roof, and 
resolved to quit the station. A few troopei’s 
hefriended them ; and they succeeded, after many 
penis and sufferings, in reaching Banda, a town 
soutliward of the Jumna Not all of them, 
however, Mr Robert Tucker, the judge, resisting 
>entreaty, determined to remain at his post to the 


last. He rode all over the town, promising 
rewards to those natives who would be faithful ; 
he endeavouied to shame others by his heroic 
bearing ; he appealed to the gratitude and good 
feeling of many of the poorer natives, who had 
been benefited by him in more peaceful times. 
But all in vain. The jail w-as broken open, the 
prisoners liberated, and the treasuiy plundered; 
and Mr Tucker, flying to the roof of the cutcherry, 
theie bravely defended himself until a storm of 
bullets laid him low Robert Tucker was one of 
those civilians of whom the Company had reason 
to be proud 

Advancing to the northwest, wo come to a 
string of towns and stations — Etawah, Minpooree, 
Allyguih, Futteghur, Muttia, Bolundshuhur, 
Mozuffeinugger, <kc — which sWed with Oude 
and Rohilcund the wild disorders of the month 
of June The mutiny at Futteghur has already 
engaged our notice (p 133), in connection with the 
miserable fugitives who swelled the numbers put 
to death by Nena Sahib at Bithoor and Cawnpore 
It needs little further mention here The 10th 
native infantry, and a small body of aitillery, 
long lesisted the temptation held out by muti 
neers elsewhere, but, on the appearauce of the 
insurgent legiments from Seetapoor, their fidelity 
gave way. Four companies went off with tlit 
treasure , the remainder joined the other mutinous 
regiments m besieging the fort to which so manj? 
Europeans had fled for refuge, and from which sc 
disastrous a boat-voyage was made down th( 
Ganges Mr Colvin, at Agra, knew of the penlou' 
state of things at Futteghur, he knew that a nativ< 
nawab had been chosen by the mutineers as a soi 
of sovereign ; hut, as we shall presently see, h* 
was too weak in reliable troops to afford any assist 
ance whatever. Thus it happened that the twi 
boat-expeditions, of June and July, ended s 
deplorably to the Europeans, and left Futteghu 
so wholly in the hands of the rebels It was 
great loss to the British m many ways , for mos 
of the Company's gun-carriages were made, or e 
least stored, at Futteghur, and the agency-yar 
was surrounded by warehouses containing a larg 
supply of material belonging to the artiller 
service Indeed it was this court-yard of tl 
gun-carriage agency that constituted the fort, i 
soon as a few defensive airangements had bee 
made. Many circumstances had drawn rather 
laige English population to Futteghur ; and hem 
the terrible severity of the tragedy There we 
officers of the 10th regiment, other militai 
officers on leave , gun-carriage agents ; civil s€ 
vants ; mei chants and dealers , a few tent-make 
and other artisans , indigo-planters from the neig 
bouring estates, and many native Christians und 
the care of the American Presbyterian mission 

We have already seen (pp 112, 113) by he 
small a number of native troops several statio 
were set m commotion m May. The 9th regime 
Bengal native infantry was separated into fc 
portions, which were stationed at Allygurh, Boloi 
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shuhur, Efeawah, and Mmpooree, respectively ; and 
all mntmied nearly at the same time. The fortune 
of war, if war it can be called, at these stations 
dunng the month of June, may be traced in a veiy 
few words It was on the 20th of May that the 
four companies at Allygurh mutinied ; and on the 
24th that one-half of Lieutenant Cockburn’s 
Gwalior troopers, instead of assisting him to 
retain or regain the station, rose in mutiny and 
galloped off to join the insurgents elsewhere 
There were, however, about a hundred who 


remained faithful to him ; and with fifty 

volunteers, made an advance to Allygurh, vetock 
it, drove out the detachment of the 9th iii^vo 
regiment, released a few Europeans who had been 
m hiding there, captured one Rao Bhopal Singh^ 
and hanged him as a petty chieftain who had oo^ 
tmued the rapine begun by the sepoys. Through* 
out the mouth of June this station was maintained 
m British hands — not so much for its value in a 
military sense, as for its utility in keeping open the 
roads to Agra and Meerut ; but, in the direction 
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of Delhi, the volunteers could obtain very little 
news, the d4ks being all cut off by the Goojurs and 
other predatory bands At Mmpooree the three 
companies of the 9 th checked, it will be remem- 
bered, by the undaunted courage and tact of 
Lieutenant de Kantzow, departed to join the 
insurgents elsewhere ; but Mmpooree remained in 
British hands. The remaining companies mutinied 
sit Etawah and Bolundshuhur without much 
violence. • 

Agra, when the narrative last left it (p 111), 
liad passed through the month of May without 
my serious disturbances. The troops consisted of 
the 44th and 67th regiments Bengal native 
infantry, the 3d Europeans, and a few artillery, 
^fter two compames of these native troops had 
mutinied while engaged in bringing treasure from 
Ifuttra to Agra, Mr Colvin deemed it necessary to 
lisann all the other companies; and this was 


quietly and successfully effected on the 1st of 
June, by the 3d Europeans and Captain D’Oyley’s 
field-batteiy Many facts afterward came to 
light, tending to shew that if this disarming had 
not taken place, the 44th and 67th would have 
stained their hands with the same bloody deeds as 
the sepoys were doing elsewhere. The native 
lines had been more than once set on file dunng 
the later days of May — in the hope, as afterwards 
appears, that the handful of Europeans, by rushing 
out unarmed to extinguish the flames, would afford 
the native troops a favourable opportumty to 
master the defences of the city, and the six guns of 
the field-battery. A ennous proof was supplied of 
the little knowledge possessed by the Europeana oi 
the native character, and the secret springs that 
worked unseen as moving powers for their actons. 
There had long seemed to be an angiy feeling 
between the 44th and the 67th ; and Ckfivhi, 
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gr the brigadier actiog with him^ selected one 
oompany from each r^ment for &e mission to 
Muttra, in the belief ^at each would act as a 
jealous check upon the other ; instead of which, 
the two companies joined in revolt, murdered 
many of their officers, and earned off their treasure 
towards Delhi. After the very necessary disarming 
of the two regiments, the defence of this important 
city was left to the 3d European Fusiliers, Captain 
D’Oyley*s field-battery of six guns, and a corps of 
volunteer European cavalry under Lieutenant 
Greathed. Most of the disarmed men deserted, and 
swelled the ranks of the desperadoes that wrought 
so much rum in the surrounding districts — a result 
that led many nulitary officers to doubt whether 
disarming without imprisonment was a judicious 
course under such circumstances; for the men 
naturally felt exasperated at their humbled posi- 
tion, whether deserved or not ; and their loyalty, 
as soldiers out of work, was not likely to be in any 
way increased. Whether or not this opinion be 
correct, the Europeans in Agra felt their only 
reliance to be m each other. During the early 
days of June, most of the ladies resorted at night to 
certain places of reftige allotted by the governor, 
such as the fort, the post-office, the office of the 
MofussUUe newspaper, and behind the artillery 
lines ; while the gentlemen patrolled the streets, or 
maintained a defensive attitude at appointed 
places. Trade was continued, British supremacy 
was asaerted, bloodshed wa^ kept away from the 
city, and the Europeans maintained a steady if not 
cheerfiil demeanour* Nevertheless Mr Colvin was 
full of anxieties: he was responsible to the 
Calcutta government^ not only for Agra, but for 
the whole of the Northwest Provinces ; yet he 
found himself equally unable to send idd to other 
stations, and receive aid from them. Agra was 
troubled on the night of the 83d of June by the 
desertion of the jail-guard, to whom had been 
intrusted the custody of the large central prison. 
A guard from the 3d Europeans was thereupon 
placed on the outside; while the inside was 
guarded by another force under Dr Walker the 
superintendent. So far as concerned mihtary 
disturbances within the aty, Mr Colvin was not 
at that time under much apprehension; but he 
knew that certain regiments from Neemuch— the 
mutiny of which will be described m the next 
chapter— had approached by the end of the month 
to a point on the high road between Agra and 
Jeypoor, very near the first-named city; and he 
he«^ that they contemplated an attack. He 
estimated their strength at two regiments of 
infiintiy, four or five hundred cavalry, and eight 
guns ; but as the whole of the civil and mihtary 
authoritieB at Agra were on the alert, he did not~ 
regard this approaching force with mnch alarm. 
To strengthen his position, and maintain pubhe 
confidence he organised a European mihtia of 
horse and foot, among the clerks, railway men, 
Ac., to which it was expected and desired lhat 
nearly all civilians ^ould belong. This militia., 


placed under the management of Captains Fren- 
dergast and Lamb, lieutenants Rawlins and 
01(Meld, and Ensign Noble, who had belonged to 
the disarmed native regiments, was divided into 
two corps, to which the defence of the different 
parts of the station was intrusted. How the 
Europeans, both military and civilians, became 
coop^ up in the fort during July, we sl:^ see in 
a future chapter. 

Meerut, during June, remained in the hands of 
the British ; but there was much inactivity on the 
part of the general commanding there, m relation 
to the districts around that town. On the 10th of 
May, when the mutiny began (p 60), there were a 
thousand men of the OOthEifles, six hundred of the 
Carabmiers, a troop of horse-artiUery, and five 
hundred artillery recruits— constituting a force 
unusually large, in relation to the general distri- 
bution of English troops in India. Tet these fine 
soldiers were not so handled as to draw from them 
the greatest amount of service. They were not 
sent after the three mutinous regiments who 
escaped to Delhi; and during the urgent and 
cntical need of Lawrence, Colvin, and Wheeler, 
Major-general Hewett kept his Europeans almost 
constantly in or near Meerut. It is true that he, 
and others who have defended him, asserted that 
the maintenance of the position at Meerut, a very 
important consideration, could not have been 
insured if he had marched out to intercept rebels 
going from various quarters towards Delhi; but 
this argument was not deemed satisfactory at 
Calcutta ; Major-general Hewett was superseded, 
and another commander appointed in his place. 
It was not until June that dUks were re-estab- 
lished between Meerut and Agra on the one 
hand, and Meerut and Kurnaul on the other. 
Some of the Europeans were sent off to join 
the besieging army before Delhi ; while a portion 
of the remamder were occasionally occupied in 
putting down bands of Goojmrs and other pre- 
datory robbers around Meerut The town of 
Sirdhana, where the Catholic nuns and children 
had been placed m such peril (p. 57), was too 
near Meerut to he held by the rebels. Early 
in June, one Wallee Dad Khan set himself np 
as subadar or captain-general of Meerut, under 
the King of Delhi; raised a rabble force of 
Goojurs ; held the fort of Malagurh with six 
guns ; and seized the district of Bolundshuhur. 
News arriving that he was advancmg with his 
force towards Meerut, about a hundred European 
troops, Bifies and Carabiniers, with a few civilians 
and two guns, started off to intercept him. Thej 
had little work to do, however, except to bura 
villages held by the insurgents ; for the robbei 
Goojurs having quarrelled with the robber J^ts 
about plunder, the latter compelled Wallee Dud 
Khan and his general, Ismail Khan, to effect a 
retreat before the Enghsh came up. In the Iasi 
week of the month the force at Meerut, chiefly in 
consequence of the number sent off to Delhi, wa( 
reduc^ to about eight hundred ; these were kepi 
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so well on the alert, and the whole town and 
cantonment so well guarded, that the Europeans 
felt little alarm ; although vexed that they could 
afford no farther assistance to the besiegers of 
Delhi, nor even chastise a portion of the 4th 
irregular cavalry, who mutmied at Mozuffemugger. 
All the Enghsh, civihans and their families as well 
as mihtary officers, hved at Meerut either in bar- 
racks or tents — none venturing to sleep beyond the 
immediate spot where the military were placed. 

Simla, during these varied operations, continued 
to be a place where, as at Nynee Tal, ladies 
and children, as well as some of the officers and 
civilians, took refuge after being despoiled by 
mutineers. A mihtia was formed after the hasty 
departure of General Anson; Simla was divided 
into four distncts under separate officers; and the 
gentlemen aided by a few Enghsh troops, defended 
those districts, throughout June. The people at 
the bazaar, and all the native servants of the 
place, were disarmed, and the arms taken for 
safe custody to Kussowhe. 

Delhi— a place repeatedly mentioned m every 


chapter of this narrative— continued to be the 
centre towards which the attention of all India was 
anxiously directed. Fast as the native regiments 
mutinied in Bengal, Oude, Bohilcund, the Doab^ 
Bundelcund, and elsewhere, so did they either iee 
to Delhi, or shape their course m dependence on 
the mihtary operations going on there ; and fhst as 
the British troops could be despatched to that spo^ 
so did they take rank among the besiegers. But 
in truth this latter augmentation came almost 
wholly from the Punjaub and other western dis- 
tricts. Lloyd, Neill, Wheeler, Lawrence, Hewett, 
Sibbald, were so closely engaged m attending to 
the districts around Dmapoor, Benares, Allahabad, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Meerut, and Bareilly, that 
they could not send aid to the besiegers of Delhi, 
during several weeks of siege operations. These 
operations will be noticed m systematic orde^, 
when the other threads of the narrative have been 
traced to the proper points. Meanwhile the 
reader will bear m mind that the siege of Delhi 
was m progress from the middle of June to an 
advanced period in the summer. 
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N the political and territorial 
'arrangements of the Bast India 
Company, the name of Central 
India IS somewhat vaguely em- 
ployed to designate a portion of the 
I region lying between the Jumna and 
'^Bundelcund on the northeast, and 
IB^^Sp^the Nizam’s territory and Gujciat on 
southwest ; a designation convenient 
^ for general reading, without possessing any 
f very precise acceptation. In the present 
cliapter, we shall change the expression and 
enlarge the meaning so as to designate a belt of 
country that really forms Central India in a 
geographical sense, extending from Lower Bengal 
to Bajpootana, and separating Northern India 
from the southern or peninsular portion of the 
empire. This will carry the narrative into 
regions very httle mentioned in former chapters — 
such as Nagpoor, the Saugor and Nerbudda terri- 
tories, Bundelcund and Rewah, the Mahratta 
states and the Rajpoot states — regions that w^ill be 
bnefly described, so far as to render the proceed- 
ings of the native troops intelligible. 

We begin with Nagpoor, a country now belong- 
ing to the British government, and considerably 
larger than England and Wales 
This province was acquired, not so much by 
conquest, as by one of those intricate arrangements 
concerning dyncosty which have brought so many 
native states under British rule It is in general 
an elevated countiy, containing many offshoots 
from the Vmdhya range of mountains. Some 
parts of it, towards the southeast, have never been 
explored by Europeans, but are believed to be 
hilly, wooded, and full of jungles, inhabited by the 
semi-barbarous tribe of Ghonds. The remainder 
is better known and better cultivated ; and 
being on the high road from Calcutta to Bombay, 
possesses much pohtical importance. The popula- 
tion exceeds four millions and a half. Early in 
the last centuiy, one of the Mahratta chieftains 
conquered Nagpoor from the rajahs who had 
before govern^ it; and he and his descendants, 
or other ambitious members of the Mahratta 
familyii continued to hold it as Riyahs of Nagpoor 
or Benu*. Although constantly fighting one with 


another, these Mahrattas were on fair terms wdth the 
East India Company until 1803, when, unluckily 
for the continuance of his rule, the native rajah 
joined Scindia m the war agamst the British. 
As a consequence, when peace was restored in 
1804, he was forced to yield Cuttack and other 
provinces to the conquerors In 1817, another 
llajah of Nagpoor joined the Peisliwa of the 
Mahrattas in hostilities against the Biitish — a 
comse which led to Ins expulsion from the raj, 
and to a further increase of British influence 
Then followed a peiiod during which one rajah 
was imbecile, another under age, and many un- 
scrupulous chieftains sought to gam an ascendency 
one over another. This was precisely the state of 
things which rendered the British resident more 
and more powerful, setting up and putting down 
rajahs, and allowing the competitors to weaken 
the whole native rule by weakening each other. 
The history of British India may be almost told 
in such words as these At length, in 1863, the 
last rajah, Ragojee, died— not only without heirs, 
but w^ithout any male relations who could support 
a legitimate claim to the raj Thereupon, the 
governor- general quietly annexed this large 
country to the Company’s dominions It will be 
remembered (p 4) that the Maiquis of Dalhousie, 
in his minute, despatched this subject m a very 
few lines; not asserting that the British had 
actually any right to the country , but ‘ wisely 
incorporated it,’ as no one else could put in a 
legitimate claim for it, and as it would have been 
imprudent ‘to bestow the territory in free gift 
upon a stranger.* The Nagpoor territory was 
placed under the management of a commis- 
sioner, who was immediately subordinate to the 
governor-general in council ; seeing that the 
Bengal Presidency was already too large to have 
this considerable country attached to it for govern- 
mental purposes. 

At and soon after the time of the outbreak, 
there were the 1st regiment irregular infantry, the 
Kamptee irregulars, an irregular horse-battery, and 
a body of European gunners, stationed in the city 
of Nagpoor, or m Kamptee, eleven miles distant ; 
the 2d infantry and a detachment of the 1st were 
at Chandah; a detachment of the 1st at Bbandara; 
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the chief portion of the Bd at Rajpoor ; and the 
remainder of the same regiment at Bilaspoor. 
The arsenal, containing guns, arms, ammunition, 
and mihtaiy stores of eveiy description ; and the 
treasury of the province, with a large amount of 
Company’s funds— were 'close to the city. Mr 
Plowden filled the ofiice of commissioner at that 
period With a mere handful of Europeans in 
the midst of a very extensive territory, he often 
trembled m thought for the safety of his position, 
and of British interests generally, in the region 
placed under his keeping. He had numerous 
native troops with him, and a large city under his 
control ; if anything sinister should arise, he was 
far away from any extraneous aid— being nearly 
six hundred miles distant fh>m Madras, and still 
further from Calcutta. But, whatever were his 
anxieties (and they were many), he put on a calm 
bearing towards the natives of Nagpoor This city, 
the capital of the temtory bearing the same name, 
is a dirty, irregular, straggling place, nearly seven 
miles in circumference Most of the houses are 
mud-built ; and even the palace of the late rajah 
is little more than a clumsy pile of unfinished 
masonry. The city has become rather famous for 
its banking business, and for its manufactures of 
cottons, chintzes, turbans, silks, brocades, woollens, 
blankets, tent-cloths, and other textile goods The 
copulation exceeds a hundred thousand. There is 
aothing of a military appearance about the city ; 
cut whoever commands the Seetabuldee, com- 
nands Nagpoor itself. This Seetabuldee is a hilly 
•idge close to the city on the west, having two 
ummits, the northern the higher, the southern the 
arger, but eveiy pait overlooking the city, and 
ortified. Such being the topographical position of 
lis seat of government, Mr Plowden proceeded to 
isarm such of his troops as excited disquietude in 
IS mind, and to strengthen the Seetabuldee. A 
orps of irregular cavalry shewed symptoms of 
isloyalty ; and indeed rumours were afloat that on 
particular day the ascent of a balloon was to be 
signal for the revolt of the troops. Under these 
ircumstances, Mr Plowden arranged with Colonel 
umberlege, the commandant, to disarm them on 
le morning of the 23d of June — the colonel hav- 
kg the 4th regiment of Madras cavalry, on whom 
e fiiUy relied, to enforce the order for disbanding, 
he irregulars were paraded, mounted and fully 
med, to shew that the authorities were not afhtid 
' them Mr Plowden having addressed them, 
ley quietly gave up their arms and their saddles, 
hich were taken in carts to the arsenal , and 
us SIX hundred and fifty troopers were left with 
>thing but their bare horses, and ropes to picket 
cm. Some of the men and of the native officers 
ere arrested, and pnt on their trial for an 
tempt to excite mutiny. The roll was called over 
eiy Jour hours, and every native soldier absent, or 
and outside the lines without a pass, was treated 
a deserter. The Ist regiment irregular infimtry 
sisted in the disaiming of tiie troopers. Follow- 
g up the measitres thus promptly taken, the 


commissioner strengthened the defimoes ett te 
Seetabuldee hill, as a last refiige fi»r th# Ittno* 
peans at Nagpoor in the event of any aelaMl 
mutiny at that place. The Residency beoamt & 
barrack at night for all the civil and mfltejr 
officers; and a watchfiil eye was kept on the j 
natives generally. At present, all was safe hi 
Nagpoor. 

Another province, and another commissioner hi 
charge of it, now come for notice. This province^ 
bearing the rather lengthened name of the Saugor 
and Nerbudda Temtones, is about half the size of 
England, and is bounded by the various provinces 
or regions of Nagpoor, Mirzapore, AUahahad, 
Banda, Bundelcund, Gwalior, Bhopal, and the 
Nizam’s state of Hyderabad. It corresponds mope 
nearly with the exact centre of India than any 
other portion of terntory. One half of its n«ne 
is derived from the town of Saugor, the othor 
half from the river Nerbudda. To descnbe the 
scraps and patches of which it consists, and 
means by which they were acquired, would be 
neither easy nor necessary. Within its limits is 
the small independent state of Rewab, the njah 
of which was bound to the British govern- 
ment by a tieaty of alliance Four other pet^ 
states — Kotee, Myhir, Oocheyra, and Sohawul— 
were m the hands of native chieftains, mere 
feudatories of the Company, under whose grants 
they held their possessions; allowed to govern 
their small sovereignties, but subject at any 
moment to the supervision and interference of 
the paramount power. The larger portion, now 
entirely British, is maiked by the towns and dis- 
tricts of Saugor, Jubbulpoor, Hosungabad, Seuni^ 
Nursingpore, Baitool, Sohagpoor, and others of 
less importance. There are still many aboriginal 
Ghonds in the province, as in Nagpoor, lurking in 
the gloomiest recesses of dense forests, and subsist- 
ing for the most part on wild roots and fruits. 
There are other half-savage tribes of Koles^ Palis, 
and Panwars, while the more civihsed popula- 
tion comprises a singular mixture of Brahmlnn^ 
Bundelas, Rajpoots, Mahrattas, and Patans. The 
Mahrattas at one time claimed this region, on the 
same plea as those east and west of it— the right of 
conquest , and the British obtained it from the 
Mahrattas, about forty years ago, by cession after 
a course of hostilities. 

Major Erskine was commissioner of the Saugor 
and Nerbudda terntories during the early weeks 
of the mutiny; responsible, not immediately to 
the governor-general at Calcutta, but to the lieu- 
tenant-governor of the Northwest Provinces at 
Agra. Like Mr Plowden at Nagpoor, he felt how 
imperiled he and his fellow-Europeans would be 
if the native troops were to rebel At Jhansi and 
at Nuseerabad, as we shall presently see, revoiL 
and massacre marked the first week in June ; aaA 
Major Erskine sought earnestly for means to.piAr 
vent his own Saugor troops from being tempted to 
a similar coarse. He was with the 2f2d natflla 
infimtiy at Jubbulpoor. He wrote on the Mi of 
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June to Brigadier Prior at Kamptee, praying him 
*-wwhiIe keeping that station and Seoni intact— 
to preyenl^ if possible, all news of the mutineers 
from passing to Jubbulpoor by that route; 
he feared lest his 52d should yield to the influence 
of pernicious example. Seuni was a small ciyil 
station, nearly midway between Jubbulpoor and 
Nagpoor, and about eighty miles distant from 
each; while Kamptee was a cantonment of 
Madras regulars, eleven miles north of Nagpoor. 
The four places named, in fact, stand nearly in a 
Une north and south, and interpose between the 
Mahratta states and Lower Bengal. Mr Plowden 
at Nagpoor, Major Erskine at Jubbulpoor, and 
Brigadier Prior at Kamptee, thereupon concerted 
measures for preserving, so far as they could, that 
r^on of India from disturbance ; they all three 
agreed that Uranquilhty will be most efiectu- 
ally secured by crushing disaffection before it 
approaches too near to agitate men’s minds 
dangerously.* One consequence of this arrange- 
ment was, that a force was sent on the 13th to 
Seum, under Major Baker; consisting of the 
32d native infantry, a squadron of the 4th light 
cavalry, a squadron of irregular cavalry, and three 
fleld-guns. 

The Europeans at Jubbulpoor were not allowed 
to pass through the month of June without many 
doubts and anxieties. The native troops, though 
not actually in mutiny, were seized with a mingled 
feeling of fear and exasperation when European 
troops were mentioned; they were in perpetual 
apprehension, from the countless rumours at that* 
time circulating throughout India, that Europeans 
were about to approach and disarm them, as 
degraded and distrusted men. Jubbulpoor is a 
large thriving town, which at the time of the 
mutiny contained a small cantonment for native 
troops, and a political agency subsidiary to that at 
Bangor. On one occasion, this report of the 
approach of European troops seized so forcibly on 
the minds of the sepoys, that the subadar-major, 
a trusted and influential man, lost all control over 
them ; and they were not satisfied until their Eng- 
hsh colonel allowed two or three from each com- 
pany to go out and scour the country, to satisfy 
themselves and the rest whether the rumour were 
true or false. On another occasion, one of the sepoys 
rose with a shout of * Death to the Feringhees,’ 
and endeavoured to bayonet the adjutant ; but his 
eompamons did not aid him ; and the authorities 
deemed it prudent to treat him as a madman, 
to be confined and not shot. When troops were 
marched from Kamptee to Beum, m accordance 
with the arrangements mentioned in the last 
paragraph, the sepoys at Jubbulpoor were at once 
told of it, lest their excited minds should be again 
aroused on the subject of Europeans. Some of the 
English ofBioers felt the humiliation involved in this 
hind of pettmg and pampering ; but dang^ was 
around them, and they were obliged to temporise. 
A few ladies had been sent to Kamptee ; ^ dse 
tanained whh ihdr husband^ mldom taking off 


their clothes at nighty and holdmg themsdvei 
ready to flee at an hour^s warning. Buch a state 
of affairs, though less perilous, was almost as 
mentally distressing as actual mutmy. As the 
month ^ew to a olos^ and the perpetual anxiety 
and expectation were becoming wearisome to all, 
the Europeans resolved to fortify the Residency. 
This they did, and moreover stored it with six 
months* provision for about sixty persons, in- 
cluding thirty ladies and children; and foi 
several civilians, who had also to be provided 
for. 

Baugor was placed m some such predicament aa 
Jubbulpoor ; its European ofi^cers had much to 
plan, much to execute, to enable them to pass 
safely through the perils of the month of June. 
This town, the capital of the province in pohticai 
matters, possessed a military cantonment on the 
borders of a lake on which the town stands , a 
large fort, which had been converted into an 
ordnance dep5t ; and a population of fifty thou- 
sand souls, chiefly Mahrattas. At the time oi 
the outbreak. Brigadier Sage commanded the 
Baugor district force, and had under him the 31st 
and 42d native infantry regiments, a regiment ot 
native cavalry, and about seventy European 
gunners. The fort, the magazine, and the battering- 
train were at one end of the cantonment; an 
eminence, called the Artillery Hill, was at the 
other en4 thiee miles off; and the brigadier felt 
that if mutiny should occur, he would hardly be 
able to hold both positions. During many minor 
transactions m the district, requiring the presence 
of small detachments from Baugor, the temper oi 
the troops was made sufiiciently manifest ; some- 
times the 31st shewed bad symptoms, sometimes 
the 42d ; two or three men were detected in plans 
fop murdering their oficers ; and petty rajahs in 
the district offered the sepoys higher pay if they 
would change their allegiance. The European 
inhabitants of Baugor becoming very uneasy, the 
brigadier cleared out the fort, converted it into a 
place of refuge for women and children, supplied 
it with useful fiimiture and other articles, and 
succeeded in supplanting sepoys by Europeans in 
guard of the fort, the magazine, and the treasury 
The fort being provisioned for six months, and the 
guns secured, Bngadier Sage felt himself m a 
position to adopt a resolute tone towards the 
native troops, without compromising the safety oJ 
the numerous persons congregated within it— 
comprising a hundred and tLrty officers and 
civihan^ and a hundred and sixty women and 
children, aU the Europeans of the place. Thm 
ended June. It may simply be added here, thal 
durmg the early part of the following month, th< 
3lst and 42d regiments had a desperate flgl^ tlM 
former wilhng to be faithful, and the ktter tc 
mutmy. The bngadier, not fe^g qmte sure evez 
of the 3l6i) would not place either his officers oi 
his guns at their mercy, but he sent out of the for 
a few men to aid them. The uregnlar oavahj 
joined the 42d ; but both corps were ultlmatelj 
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bevten off bj the 3lBt— to cany wild disorder into 
other towns and districts.* 

Without dwelling on minor mutinies at Dnmoh 
and other places in the Saugor province, we will 
transfer onr attention northward to Bundelcund ; 
where Jhansi was the scene of a terrible catas- 
trophe, and where riot and plunder were in the 
ascendant throughout the month of June. Bun- 
delcund, the country of the Bundelas, a0brds a 
curious example of the mode in whidi a region 
became in past times cut up into a number of 
petty states, and then fell in great part into British 
bands. It is a strip of country, about half the size 
}f Scotland, lying south or southwest of the Jumna, 
ind separated by that river from the Doab. The 
;ounti 7 was in ^e hands of the Bajpoots until the 
dose of the fourteenth century; when another 
nbe, the Bundelas, began a system of predatory 
ncursions which led to their ultimate possession 
)f the whole tract. Early in the last century there 
7 aS a chief of Western Bundelcund tributary to 
he Great Mogul, and another m Eastern Bundel- 
und supported by the Mahrattas against that 
overeign. How one chief rose against another, 
nd how each obtained a patch of territory for 
imself, need not be told ; it was only an exem- 
hfication of a process to which Asiatics have been 
ccustomed from the earliest ages. About the 
lose of the century, the East India Company 
egan to obtain possession here, by conquest or 
y treaty ; and in I8l 7, after a war with the 
[ahrattas, a large increase was made m this 
nrnership These are matters needful to be borne 
i mind here; for, though the country is but 
nail, it now contains five or six districts belong- 
ig to the British, and nine native princedoms or 
jahships; besides numerous petty jaghires or 
imams that may in some sense be compared to 
.0 smallest states of the Germanic confederation, 
t the time of the mutiny, the British districts 
ere managed under the lieutenant-governor of 
e Northwest Provmces ; while the ‘ political 
perintendence,^ as it was called, of the native 
ites was m the hands of an agent appointed by, 
id directly responsible to, the governor-general, 
ith the principal native states, of which Jhansi 
IS one, the Bntish government had engagements, 
rying on minor points according to circum- 
mces, but all recogmsing its supremacy, and 
udmg the dependent state to the rehnquishment 

A curious ezainple was afforded, m relation to the affairs of 
jgor, of the circuitous manner in which public afl&irs were 
iduoted in India, when different officials were residing in 
event parts of that vast empire. The brigadier commanding 
) Saugor district adapted a certam course, m a time of peril, 
koeraing the management of the troops under his command, 
sent infinrmation of these proceedings to Neill at Allahabad 
) miles) Neill ibrwarded the information to Calcutta (500 
cs). TheraUitarysecretaryto the govenunent at Calcutta sent 
ispateh to the adjutaat^^er^ of the army outside Delhi (900 
es), requesting him to * more* the oommander'ln-chief to send 
iffiitaay mnamge to Sangw (400 miles), caUing upon the officer 
Chat station to ea^dain the motives for his conduct in the 
^ explanation, so given, was to be sent 400 

m «» MU, and Uien 90S mUea to Calcutta; and lastly, if the 
dnct were not approved, a message to that effect would be 
wy rate that happened to he open iir dik, from 
mtteteaengee. 


of all political relations except with the superior 
power. Some were tribntaiy ; some exempt from 
that obligation. The chief towns in the portion of 
Bundelcund belonging to ihe British are Jhaosiy 
Banda, and Jalonn. 

Bundelcund, we have said, was the scene of 
much outrage, especially at Jhansi This town, 
lying on the mam route from Agra to Saugor, 
was much frequented in the l^t centuiy by 
caravans of merchants who traded between the 
Doab and the Deccan ; and it is still a prosperous 
commercial place, rendered conspicuous by the 
castellated residence of the former rajahs. The 
Jhansi mutiny was not followed by so many 
adventures and wandermgs as that at other places 
—for a veiy mournful reason ; nearly all the Euro* 
peans were at once put to death. A fort in the 
town had been previously supplied with food and 
ammunition, and had been agreed on as a place 
of refuge m time of danger. Major Skene and 
Captain Gordon, civil officers of the Company, 
received information which tended to shew lhat a 
petty chieftain near Jhansi was tampering with 
the troops; and Captain Dnnlop, in command 
there, made what defensive preparations he could. 
Besides the fort in the town, there was one called 
the Star Fort m the cantonment, containing the 
guns and the treasure. The native troops — ^por- 
tions of the 12th infantry and of the 14th irregu- 
lar cavalry, and a few artilleiy — ^rose on the 
afternoon of the 4th of June, seized the Star Fort, 
and shot at all the officers in the cantonment; 
many were killed, and the rest ran to the Town 
Fort, which they barricaded as well as they were 
able. The little garrison of Europeans then pre- 
pared for a siege, but it could be only of short 
duration, as the place was too weak to contend 
against the rebel besiegers. Musketry and sword- 
cuts (for the garrison often met their assailants 
hand to hand at the gates) brought down many ; 
and some of the civihans, who tned to escape 
disguised as natives, were caught by the insurgents 
and killed. At last, when Captams Dunlop and 
Gordon, and many other officers had fallen, and 
when the remaining Europeans had become dis- 
heartened, by the scarcity of ammunition and of 
food. Major Skene accepted terms offered to him, 
on oath— that the whole of the garrison should be 
spared if he opened the gate and surrendered. The 
blood-thirsty villains soon shewed the value of 
the oath they had taken. They seized all — men, 
women, and children — and bound them in two 
rows to ropes, the men in one row and the women 
and children in the other. The whole were then 
dehberately put to death; the poor ladies stood 
with their infants m their arms, and their elder 
children clingmg to their gowns ; and when the 
husbands and fathers had been slaughtered, then 
came the other half of the tragedy. It is even 
said that the innocent children were cut in halves 
before their mothena^ eyes. One relief, and om 
only, marked the scene; there was no^ so ftr 
as is known, torture and violation of wona^n m 
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precursors of death. The death-list was a sad one. 
Skene, Dunlop, Gordon, Eyves, Taylor, Cainpbell, 
Burgess, Turnbull— all were military officers in the 
Company’s service, employed either on military or 
civil duties ; and all were killed. Twenty-four civil 
servants and non-commissioned officers likewise 
met with their death; and most painful of all, 
nineteen ladies and twenty-three children were 
butchered, by the treacherous miscreants. Mr 
Thornton, the collector for a district between 
Jhansi and Cawnpore, was afterwards in a position 
to inform the government that the mutinous troops 
intended to have left Jhansi after they had cap- 
tured the treasure , that a Bundelcund chieftainess, 
the Ranee of Jhansi, wishing to regain power in 
the district, bribed them with large presents to 
take the fort and put all the Europeans to death 
before they finally departed for Delhi , and that it 
was thus to a woman that was due the inhuman 
slaughtering of more than forty European ladies 
and children. One account, that reached the ears 
of officers at other stations, was to the effect that 
when Major Skene became aware of the miscreant 
treachery, he kissed his wife, shot her, and then 
shot himself, to avert apprehended atrocities worse 
than death , while another narrative or rumour 
represented the murderers as having chopped off 
the heads of the victims, instead of merely shooting 
them ; but, in truth, the destruction was so com- 
plete that scarcely one was left to tell the tale 
except natives, who contradicted each other in 
some of the particulars. 

Jhansi of course soon became a prey to lawless 
marauders ; while the mutineers marched off to 
Delhi or elsewhere Lieutenant Osborne, at 
Rewah, was placed in a difficult position at that 
time Rewah is a small Rajpoot state, ruled by a 
native rajah, who is bound by treaties with the 
Bntish government, and who has a British agent 
as resident at his court Rewah was nearly sur- 
rounded by mutinous districts, such as Benares, 
Allahabad, Futtehpoor, Jhansi, Saugor, and Jub- 
bulpoor; and it became a difficult problem for 
Lieutenant Osborne, the British agent, how to 
keep wild disorder away from that place. On the 
8tb of June, by an energetic use of his influence, 
he was able to announce that the Maharajah of 
Rewah had placed his troops at the disposal of 
the government ; that the offer had been accepted , 
and that eight hundred of those troops, with two 
guns, had been sent off to Ummapatan, a place 
which commanded the roads to Jubbulpoor, 
Nagode, and Saugor — ready to oppose insurgents 
from any of those towns, and to intercept com- 
munication with other mutinous towns on the 
Jumna. He also sent eleven hundred of the 
Maharajah’s troops, with five guns, to Kuttra 
Pass; a spot whence a rapid advance could be 
made to Benares, Ohunar, or Mirzapore, according 
as mOitary exigencies might render desirable A 
week later, he obtained permission from the Maha- 
rajah to send seven hundred troeps to Banda; 
and at Ihe same time to ^sue a prodamatum, 


promising rewards to any of his soldiers who 
should distinguish thenaselves by their gallantry 
and fidelity. With no higher military rank than 
that of lieutenant did this active officer thus lay 
plans, not only for the peace of the Rewah terri- 
tory itself, but also in aid of the Company’s officers 
all around him. His position at a later date was 
very perilous. 

If the destruction of life was less at Nowgong 
than at Jhansi, the proceedings of mutinous troops 
were followed by much more adventure and varied 
interest. Nowgong or Nowgaon is situated about 
a hundred miles southeast of the last-named 
town, but, like it, in the Bundelcund territory. 
At the beginning of June there were stationed at 
that place about four hundred men of the 12th 
native infantry, and rather over two hundred of 
the 14th irregular cavalry — swings of the same 
two regiments as at Jhansi ; together with a 
company of the 9th battalion of artillery, and a 
light field bullock-battery Major Kirke, com- 
manding the station, had in earlier weeks often 
discussed the cartridge question with his men, 
and believed he had removed from their minds 
all misgivings on that unfortunate subject Never- 
theless, as June approached, the major deemed 
the appearance of affairs so suspicious, that he 
made such precautionary arrangements as were 
practicable to resist an outbreak. Bungalows 
were now and then discovered to be in flames, 
without any means of detecting the incen- 
diaries. When the atrocities at Meerut and else- 
where became known, the troops stationed at 
Nowgong made ardent demonstrations of loyalty 
— so ardent, that Kirke almost upbraided himself 
for his momentary distrust of them , the infantry 
embraced their colours, the artillery embraced 
their guns, and all asserted their buraing desire to 
chastise the rebels who had proved faithless to the 
Company Bahadoor So late as the 6th of June, 
even while whisperings and ominous signs were 
passing between them, these unreliable men sent 
in a grandiloquent petition, in which they said 
‘ As it is necessary to avenge the government on 
those cowardly rascals who now, in Delhi and 
other places, are exciting rebellion, and for whicl 
purpose many European regiments are being 
despatched , we, hearing of this, are exceedingly 
desirous that we be sent as volunteers to chastise 
these scoundrels And that we may shew froir 
our hearts our faithfulness, we are ready to g( 
wherever sent’ — and more to the same purpose 
This petition or address was presented to Majoi 
Kirke by the wing of the 12th regiment. On tha 
same day news arrived that the other wmg of th< 
same regiment had mutinied at Jhansi; and th( 
Neemuch men, cither with childish indecision o 
with profound duplicity, sent off a letter to them 
reproving them for their insubordination ! On tfr 
10th, a petition was presented by the oommandan 
of the artillery (4th company, 9th battahon) 
couched in similar language; demanding tha 
the artilleiy might be sent against the rebels ; * h 
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order/ as the petition averred, ^that we may fulfil 
the wish of our hearts by shewing our braveiy and 
loyally.’ 

Never were words uttered more hollow and 
treacherous. By nightfall on that same 10th of 
June, the native troops at Nowgong were nearly 
all rebels, and the Europeans nearly all fugitives. 
A few hours sufficed to shew the English officers 
that they were powerless to contend against their 
opponents. Plight commenced The officers and 
civilians, with their families, and Europeans of 
humbler station, all took their departure from 
Nowgong — some in buggies, some on horseback, 
and some on foot, but all equally reft of their 
worldly property. Were it not that this Chronicle 
has already contained examples, mournfully 
numerous, of similar wanderings over the scorch- 
ing roads and through the thick jungle of India, 
the fate of the Nowgong party might afFoid 
materials for a very exciting narrative , but with 
the reader’s experience on this matter, a few 
lines of description will suffice. The party was a 
laige one It comprised Major Kirke, Captain 
Scot, Lieutenants Townshend, Jackson, Reming- 
ton, Ewart, Franks, and Barber, about forty other 
Europeans of both sexes and all ages, and about 
ninety sepoys of the mutinous infantry, who had 
not joined their brethren. The fugitives lessened m 
number every day , some or other of them sank under 
the heat and fatigue; while the sepoys deserted 
when they approached towms where insurgents were 
in the ascendant. Either collectively or separately 
the wanderers found themselves on different days 
\t Chutterpore, at Logassee, at Churkaree, at 
Mahoba, at Callingurh, at Kabrai, at Banda — 
3 laces mostly belonging to petty rajahs of Buiidel- 
;und. The principal survivors of the party were 
ibout ten or twelve days on the roads and fields, 
lefore they reached fiiendly quaiters at Banda 
Du one occasion they were attacked by a band of 
narauders, and had to buy security with rupees , 
m another, their sepoys were seized with a panic, 
ind ran off in large numbers ; on a third, a body 
>f matchlock-men suddenly confronted them, and 
hot down Lieutenant Townshend On one part 
►f the journey. Captain Scot found himself in the 
nidst of a distressing group of women and chil- 
Iren: having poor Townshcnd’s hoise with him, 
le loaded both horses with as many as he could 
airy ; but it made him heart-sick to see the others 
all away one by one, utterly broken down by 
itigue, and with insufficient men to help them 
long — for the flight appears to have been wanting 
a every semblance of organisation A bandsman’s 
rife dropped dead through a sunstroke ; then an 
rtilleiy sergeant, worn out, went into a hut to 
le. Captain Scot came up with a lady and her 
hild, reeling along the road as if delirious ; he 
^adjusted his horse-load, took up the fugitives, 
nd the lady very speedily died in his arms. 
horUy after this a fine hale sergeant-major sank, 
) nse no more ; Major Kirke died through a sun- 
aroke ; and others dit^^ped off in a similar way. 


Dr Mawe died from illness and fatigue ; and &en 
his wife, while laving her blistered feet in a pool, 
was set upon by ruffians and robbed of the litde 
she had about her Captain Scot, after many 
changes in his horse-load, took up Dr Mawe’s 
child ; and ‘ little Lotty,’ of two years’ old, 
seemed to him a blessing rather than a burden ; 
for on the few occasions when he met friendly 
natives, tbcir friendship was generally gamed for 
him by the sight of the little girl, whose head he 
endeavoured to shield from the burning sun by a 
portion of Ills sbirt — ^the only resource for one 
who had lost both hat and coat, and ivhose own 
head was nearly driven wild by the intense solar 
lieat It IS pleasant to know that the captain and 
‘little Lotty’ vrere among the few who reached a 
place of safety. 

Banda was another of the stations affected ; but 
the details of its troubles need not be traced here. 
Suffice it to say that, on the 14th of June, there 
^\ as a mutiny of a detachment of native infantry, 
and a few troops belonging to the Nawab of Banda 
— a titular prince, possessing no political 2 >ower, 
but enjoying a pension from the Company, and 
having a soit of honorary body-guard of native 
troops The officers and their families weie at 
first m great peril , hut the nawab aided them in 
making a safe ictreat to Nagode On the 16th of 
June, Major Ellis had to announce to the govern- 
ment that his station at Nagode was beginning 
to be filled with anxious fugitives from Banda, 
Futtehpoor, Ilumeerpoor, and Ameerpoor; com- 
prising military officers, magistrates, salt-agents, re- 
\ enue servants, lailway officials, and private persons. 
Twenty-eight of these fugitives arrived on one day. 
lie sent to many petty chieftains of Bundelcund, 
who Merc pensioiieis under the Company or had 
treaties with it, to excit themselves to the utmost 
in recovering all property seized during the events 
of the preceding two or three days in the Banda 
distiict Major Ellis at Nagode, and Mr Mayne at 
Banda, applied earnestly to Calcutta for military 
assistance ; but they were told plainly that none 
could be sent to them, every European soldier 
being needed iii the Gauges and Jumna regions. 

It now becomes necessary, on removing the scone 
further to the west, to know something concerning 
the Mahrattas, their relations to tho two great 
families of Scindia and Holkar, the conventions 
existing between those two families and the British 
government, and the militaiy arrangements of the 
Mahratta territories at the time of the outbreak. 
These matters can be rendered intelligible without 
any very lengthened historical narrative. 

After the death of the Emperor Aurungzebe, a 
century and a half ago, India was distracted and 
impoverished by the contentions of his sons and 
descendants, each of whom, in claiming tho 
throne, secured the partisanship of powecfol 
nobles, and the mihtary aid of fighting-men in^c 
pay of those nobles. A civil war of terrible kind 
was the natural result ; and equally natural was H 
that other chieftains, in nowise rdated to the 
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Imperial fomilj, shonid take adyantage of the 
anarchy to found dynasties for themselves. One 
snch chieftain was Sevajee, a, Mahratta in the 
service of the King of Bejapore^ in the southern 
part of India. The Mahrattas were (and are) a 
peculiar tribe of Hindoos, more fierce and preda- 
tory than most of their fellow-countrymen. Long 
before Europeans settled in India, the Mahrattas 
were the chief tribe m the region north, south, and 
east of the present city of Bombay. After many 
struggles against the competitors for the throne 
of Delhi, the Mahrattas were left in possession of a 
sovereign state, of which Satara and Poonah were 
the chief cities. From 1707 till 1818, the nominal 
sovereign or rajah of the Mahrattas had no real 
power ; he was a sort of state or honorary 
prisoner, confined in the hill-fortress of Satara ; 
while the government was administered by the 
Peishwa or prime minister, whose oflBice became 
hereditary in a particular family, and whose seat 
of government was at Poonah. After many 
Feishwas had held this singular kind of sovereignty 
at the one city — the nominal rajah being all the 
time powerless at the other — circumstances occur- 
red which led to an intermeddling of the East 
India Company with ^Mahratta politics, followed 
by the usual results Narrain Rao Peishwa 
was murdered in 1773; many relations of the 
murdered man competed for the succession ; and 
as the Company greatly desired to possess the 
island of Salsette and the town of Bassein, at that 
time belonging to the Mahrattas, it was soon seen 
that this wish might be gratified by aiding 
one competitor against another Battles and 
intrigues followed, ending in the possession of the 
two coveted places by the British, and in the 
appointment of a British resident at the Peishwa’s 
court at Poonah Thus matters remained until 
1817, when the Peishwa engaged in intrigues with 
other Mahratta chiefs against the British , a course 
that led to his total overthrow after a few fierce 
contests in the field. The Mahratta sovereignty 
at Poonah was entirely put an end to, except a 
small principality assigned to the Rajah of Satara, 
the almost forgotten representative of the founder 
of the Mahratta rule. The British took all the 
remaining territory, pensioning off the Peishwa ; 
and as to Satara, after several rajahs h^d reigned, 
under the close control of the British resident at 
that city, the principality ‘lapsed’ in 1848, in 
default of legitimate male heirs — a lapse that led 
to the preparation of many ponderous blue books 
concerning the grievances and complaints of a 
certain adopted son of the last rajah 
Thus much for the south Mahratta country, 
having Poonah and Satara for its chief cities ; but | 
the British have had fully as much to do with the 
northern portion of the Mahratta region, repre- 
sented by the two cities of Gwalior and Indore, 
and held by the two great Mahratta families of 
Bcindia and Holkar. As the Feishwas in past 
years cared little for the nominal head of the 
lEahrattas at Batan^ so did the Scindias and 


H<dkars care little for the Feishwas. Each chief- 
tain endeavoured to become an independent sove- 
reign. The Scindia family is traceable up to the 
year 1720, when Ranojee Scindia was one of the 
dependents of the Peishwa. From that year, 
by predatory expeditions and by intrigues, the 
successive heads of the Scindia family became 
I more and more powerful — contendmg in turn 
against the Mogul, the Rajpoots, the Peishwa, 
and the British ; until at length, in 1784, 
Madhajee Scindia was recognised as an inde- 
pendent sovereign prince, with the hill-fortress of 
Gwalior as his stronghold and seat of government. 
In 1794, when Madhajee died, the Scindia domi- 
nions extended from beyond Delhi on the north 
to near Bombay on the south, and from the 
Ganges to Gujerat — a vast region, held and 
acquired by means as atrocious as any recorded 
in the history of India. Early in the present 
century, the power of the Scindia family received 
a severe check Hostilities having broken out 
with the British, Sir Arthur Wellesley (after- 
wards Duke of Welhngton) defeated Dowlut Rao 
Scindia at Assaye in 1803, while Lord Lake drove 
the Mahrattas from the whole of the Doab. Many 
desperate wars occurred in later years, ending, 
in 1844, by a treaty which left Bajerut Rao Scindia 
king or rajah of a state barely equalling England 
in area, with Gwalior as his capital. A contin- 
gent or body of troops was to be supplied by 
him for the service of the British, beyond which 
he was permitted to have an independent army of 
nine thousand men; and there were numerous 
minor details which gave much influence to the 
British resident at Gwalior. 

Of the family of Holkar, almost the same 
account may be given as of that of Scindia; inas- 
much as it has sprung -from a Mahratta leader 
who acquired power a century and a half ago 
The city of Indore has always been the centre of 
dominion belonging to this family — a dominion 
extending over a very wide region at some penods, 
but greatly contracted in recent times The ruler 
of the Indore territory at the time of the mutiny 
was one Mulkerjec Holkar, who had been ap- 
pointed by the Calcutta government at a time 
of disputed succession, in such a way as to imply 
that the territory might pass into British hands 
whenever the Company chose. Holkar’s territory 
is now much smaller than Scindia’s, scarcely 
exceeding Wales in area. 

It will suffice, then, to bear in mind that the 
southern Mahratta power, that of the courts of 
Poonah and Satara, had wholly fallen into British 
hands before the time of the mutiny ; and that 
the northern power, held by the courts of Gwalior 
and Indore, extended over a country no larger 
than England and Wales united. Nevertheless, 
considermg that that portion of central India is 
bounded by Bundelcund, the Doab, Rajpootana, 
Gujerat, the Nizam’s dominions, and the Saagor 
and Nerbndda territories, it was of much import- 
ance to the British thatSrindia and Hollmr should 
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remaiii faithfol to thdr alliances at a critical 
period. 

Although Nnseerabad is properly in Rajpootana^ 
of which a few words of description will be given 
shortly, the mntiny at that place may con- 
Teniently be treated here ; becanse it was a link 
in a chain which snccessiyely affected Neemnch, 
Indore, Mhow, and Gwalior. 

Nnseerabad is near Ajmeer, the chief town of a 
British district surrounded by the dominions of 
independent or semi-independent rajahs. Ajmeer, 
hough far smaller than most of the principal 
nties in India, is an ancient and important place, 
ibout two hundred and sixty miles southwest of 
Delhi ; at the time of the mutiny, it was the seat 
)f a British political agency; and in a ruined 
lalace of the Emperor Akbar, converted into an 
irsenal, was a powder-magazine Nnseerabad, 
ifteen miles from Ajmeer, may be regarded as the 
nilitary station for that city, and for the neigh- 
►ouring British districts ; it had an extensive and 
?^ell-laid-out cantonment, and was the head- 
uarters of the corps known as the Rajpootana 
'leld-force. Nnseerabad had been nearly drained 
f troops early in the year, on account of the 
’ersian expedition ; but this gap was afterwards 
artially filled up. In the month of May there 
'^ere at the station the 1st regiment Bombay 
kncers, the 15th and 30th Bengal native infantry, 
3d the 2d company of the 7th battalion of Bengal 
ative artillery An instructive fact was made 
lamfest ; the Bombay troops remained faithful, 
hile those of the Bengal army became first rest- 
ss, then mutinous, then murderous. Unfortu- 
itely, the good were not strong enough to coerce 
e bad ; the Bombay lancers numbered only two 
indred and fifty sabres The month of May 
id not closed when the disturbances at Nuseer- 
►ad began. The officers had been nightly in the 
kbit of sleeping with revolvers and swords near 
hand ; while the Bombay lancers patrolled the 
ntonment — so suspicious were the symptoms 
served. On the evening of the 28th a servant 
shed into the bungalow of one of the lieutenants 
the 15th infantry, announcing that the regiment 
d risen. The officers hastened to the lines, and 
&re found the regiment drawn up in companies 
the martial array being maintained in mutiny 
it had been in regular dnll. The men looked 
mly at their officers ; and soon worse news 
dv^ The native artillerymen who worked 
5 six guns joined the revolters— not actually 
mg on the officers, but ready to do so The 
glishmen connected with the two regiments 
re a mere handful ; they were powerless, for 
ue of the sepoys would aid them against the 
t Colonel Penny, in command of the Bombay 
tcen^ instantly hastened down, armed and 
lunted his troopers, and drew them up into 
lition. Galloping to the artillery lines, and 
ding the guns pointed against him, he imme- 
tdy otdei^ a charge for capturing them, each 
op charging in succession. Captain Spottis- 


woode b^an, and soon ffill moi^tall^ Wounded; 
other officers led subsequent chaigo^ W the guns 
could not be taken. Penny then felt obliged to 
relinquish this attempt, and to hold himi^f fia 
readiness to check the mutineers in oth^ ways; 
but as the two regiments of native infimtry r^^uied 
to listen to their officers, nothing was left hot 
flight Cornet Newberry, as well as Captain 
Spottiswoode, fell while charging ; Colonel Penny 
became suddenly ill and died in a few hours; while 
two or three other officers were wounded. How 
perilous were those cavalry-charges against the 
six guns may he judged from a letter wntten by 
one of the officers * * I galloped towards the guns, 
and must have been eighty or a hundred yards 
from them when I began to experience the un- 
pleasant sensation of bullets whizzing past my 
head, and saw a lot of sepoys taking shots at me 
as I came along. I immediately turned my pony's 
head, and endeavoured to retreat under cover of a 
wall which ran in front of the artillery lines. 
Here I saw more men running up with the kind 
intention of having a crack at me ; so I had to 
keep along the parade-ground right in the hne of 
fire, and had one or two men popping at me from 
over the wall on my right. My tat (pony) went 
as fast as ever he could go, and, thanks be to God, 

earned me back in perfect safety Off we 

started towards the cavalry lines amid showerg of 
bullets I dodged round the first hell of arms ; 
and as I passed the bells, saw three or four men 
behind each, who deliberately shot at us as we 
passed ’ The ladies had been sent off from the 
station just in time The surviving officers joined 
them beyond the cantonment about nightfall, and 
then all hastened away They rode forty miles 
dunng the night, on roads and fields and rocky 
hills, and reached a place of safety, Beaur or 
Beawur, towards noon — hungry, tired, and reft 
of everything but the clothes on their backs. 

As this small body of Bombay native cavalry 
remained stanch when the Bengal troops were 
faithless all around them, it was deemed right to 
make some public acknowledgment of the feet. 
Lord Elphmstone, as president or governor of 
Bombay, issued a general order on the subject^ 
thanking the troopers, and passing hghtly over the 
fact that a few of them afterwards disgraced 
themselves * The commander-in-chief afterwards 
ordered the report of the transaction by Captain 

* ‘To mark the approbation with which he has received this 
report^ the Bight Honourable the Governor in Council will direct 
the immediate promotion to higher grades of such of the native 
officers and men as his Excellenev the Commander.in>chirf may 
be pleased to name as having most distinguished themselves on 
this occasion, and thereby emmed this special reward, and the 
Governor will take care that liberal compensation is awarded for 
tile loss of property abandoned in the cantonment and snhie- 
quently destroyed, when the Lances, in obedience to orders, 
marched out to protect the families of the Eoropeui offieOTS, 
leaving their own unguarded in cantonment. 

‘ By a later report the Governor in CouncO has learned witii 
regret that eleven men of the Lancers basely deserted flMtr 
comrades and their stuidards, and Joined the mntinein; |i«t 
the Governor in Council will not anffer the disgrace of these 
unworthy members of the corps to sally the diaplij of lendty, 
discipline, and gallantry whidi the eondnet of thia iae uglupit ; 
has eminently exhibited.* 
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Vxfdy, who todc the control of the lancers when 
Cf^onel Penny died, to be translated into the 
Hhidostani and Mahratta languages, and read to 
all ^e raiments of the Bombay native army, as 
an encouragement to them in the path of duty 
After the English officers and their families had 
escaped to Beaur, the mutinous troops made off 
towards Delhi. Nuseerabad being considered an 
important station in regard to the control of the 
surrounding districts, a force was sent to reoccupy 
it towards the end of June ; comprising a detach- 
ment of H.M. 83d foot, another of the 20th 
Bombay native infantry, another of the Jhodpore 
l^ion, and a squadron of the 2d Bombay cavalry 
—Nuseerabad being sufficiently near Bombay to 
derive advantages not possessed by stations further 
east ^ 

The usual consequences of the revolt of native 
regiments followed. Nuseerabad furnished a bad 
example to Neemuch. As a village, Neemuch is 
of small consequence ; as a military station, its 
importance is considerable. During some of the 
negotiations with Scindia in past years, it was 
agreed that the British should have a cantonment 
at this spot, which is on the conffnes of Malwah 
and Mewar, about three hundred miles south-west 
of Agra; a force in British pay was to be stationed 
there, by virtue of certain terms m a treaty, and a 
small district, with the village m the centre, was 
made over to the Company for this purpose. The 
cantonment thereupon built was two or three 
miles long by a mile in width, and comprised the 
usual native infantry lines, cavalry lines, artillery 
lines, head-quarters, offices, bungalows, bazaar, 
parade-ground, Ac. There was also a small fort 
or fortified square built, as a place of refiige for 
the famihes of the military when called to a 
distance on duty. 

In the early part of June, the troops stationed 
at Neemuch comprised the 72d Bengal N. I , the 
7th regiment of Gwalior infantiy, two troops of 
the Ist Bengal light cavalry, and a troop of horse- 
artilleiy. Every effort had been made in the early 
weeks of the mutiny to insure the confidence of 
these troops, and prevent them from joining the 
standard of rebellion. Colonel Abbott, and most 
of the officers of the 72d, as well even as some of 
their families, slept within the sepoy hues, to win 
the good-wiU of the men by a generous confidence. 
One wing (three companies) of the Gwalior troops 
held the fortified square and treasury ; while the 
other wing (five companies), now quartered in a 
vacant hospital, about a quarter of a mile distant, 
'was encamped just outside the walls; Captain 
Macdonald, the chief officer, residmg with the first- j 
wmed wing. Colonel Abbott, who commanded 
the statkm generally, as well as the 72d regiment 
in partumlar, became convinced, on the morning 
of the 2d of June, that all the hopeful expectations 

himsdf and brother-officers were likely to be 
dandled ; for the troops at Neemuch bad heard of 
die mutiny at Nuseerabad, and could be restrained 
no longer. While the superintendent, Captain 


Lloyd, hastened to secure some of the Company’s 
records and accounts, and to open a hue of retreat 
for fiigitives along the Odeypore road. Colonel 
Abbott made such military arrangements as were 
practicable on the spur of the moment The 
colonel brought his native officers together, and 
talked to them so earnestly, that he induced them 
to swear, ‘ on the Koran and on Ganges water,’ 
that they would be true to their salt ; while he, at 
their request, swore to his confidence in their 
faithful intentions. This singular compact, in 
which Mohammedans, Hindoos, and a Christian 
swore according to the things most solemn to them 
respectively, remained unbroken for twenty-four 
hours ; who broke it, after that interval, will at 
once be guessed. During many preceding days, a 
panic had prevailed in the Sudder Bazaar ; incen- 
diary fires occurred at night, great numbers of 
persons had removed with their property; the 
wildest reports were set afloat by designing knaves 
to increase the distrust; and the commonest 
occurrences were distorted into phantoms of evil 
intended against the troops. At last, on the night 
of the 3d, the troops threw off their oath and their 
allegiance at once The artillery, disregarding 
Lieutenant Walker’s entreaties and expostulations, 
fired off two guns ; the cavalry, on hearing this 
signal, rushed out to join them , and the 72d 
broke from their lines immediately afterwards. 
Captain Macdonald instantly ordered into the fort 
the one wing of the Gwalior regiment which had 
been encamped outside, under Lieutenants Rose 
and Gurdon , and then prepared for defence A 
bold and singular expedient had just before been 
adopted by the civil superintendent ; he authorised 
Macdonald to promise to the Gwalior troops, if 
they faithfully defended the fort during any 
mutiny outside, a reward of a hundred rupees to 
each sepoy or private, three hundred to each naik 
or corporal, five hundred to each havildar or 
sergeant, higher sums to the jemadars and subadars, 
and five thousand rupees to the senior native 
officer, or to the one who should most distinguish 
himself in preserving the loyalty of the regiment. 
These are large sums to the natives of India ; and 
the superintendent must have considered long and 
fully before he promised the Company’s money 
in such a manner. All was, however, m vain. 
The Gwalior troops remained faithful under the 
temptation of this promise for a short time; but at 
length, headed by a subadar named Heera Singh, 
they demanded that the gates of the fort should be 
opened, and requested that the officers would make 
arrangements for their own safety. Macdonald, 
Rose, Gurdon, and other officers of the Gwalior 
regiment, expostulated with their men; but 
entreaty was now of no avail ; the troops forcibly 
opened the gates, and the officers took their 
departure when the last vestige of hope had been 
destroyed. 

Of the flight, little need be said ; it was such a 
flight as almost every province in Northern India 
exhibited in those sad days. Some of the ladies 
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a|id children had been sent off a few hours earlier^ 
hurried away with no preparations for their com- 
fort or even their sustenance ; while others waited 
to accompany their husbands or fathers. Very 
few had either horses or vehicles ; they laboured on 
footsore to Baree, to Chota Sadree, to Burra Sadree, 
to Doogla — straggling parties meeting and separat- 
ing according as their strength remained or failed, 
ind all dependent on the villagers for food. At 
Doogla, where they arrived on the third night, the 
officers strengthened a sort of mud-fort about forty 


yards square, within which forty penm wore 
huddled. After being much 8traitei^th|jr were 
relieved by Brigadier Showers on the dth. ,, 
fugitive party now broke up; some return^ to 
Neemuch, which the mutineers had abandoned; 
but the greater number went to Odeypore, ^le 
rana of which place gave them a hospitable rep^ 
tion ; some of them afterwards went further weot 
to Mount Aboo or Aboo Gurh— a celebrated plaee 
of Hindoo pilgrimage to a sacred temple, and a 
sanatarium for the Europeans stationed at the 



Fort of Mhow 


intonment of Deesa, about forty miles distant, 
bose of the party who returned to Neemuch, 
uud everything devastated, the bungalows and 
Eces burnt, and the villagers stripped of their 
ores by the mutineers, who had afterwards 
arted off for Agra. The officers and their fami- 
5s were hterally beggars ; they had lost their all. 

0 Europeans were killed save the wife and 
ree children of a sergeant, who could not leave 
eemuch in time. 

Thus were lost to the British about fourteen 
mdred men and six guns at Nuseerabad, and 
cteen hundred men and six guns at Neemuch, 

1 of which went to swell the insurgent forces 
side Delhi or outside Agra. 

The stations of Indore and Mhow must now 
gage a little of our attention — situated nearly 
nth of Neemuch, and about four hundred miles 
mi Agra. Indore, as has already been atated, is 
0 capital of Hollmr’s Mahratta dominions. It 
an IH-buIlt place, standing on the small river 


Kutki, and is less than a century old * the original 
Indore, or Jemnah, being on the opposite side of 
the river Holkar’s palace is a building possesstng 
few attractions ; and the like may be said of the 
other native structures The relation esusting at 
that time between Indore and Mhow was this-*- 
that Indore was the residence of the British poli- 
tical agent at the court of Holkar ; whereas Mhow, 
thirteen miles distant, was the militaxy station or 
cantonment. The house of the Bntish agent, and 
those of the other Europeans, were on the eastern 
side of the town. The agent, at the time of the 
mutiny, had an escort of cavaliy and infantry at 
his disposal ; but it was simply an escort, not a 
regular military force. The agent, in addition to 
his duties connected with Holkar’s courts was tiie 
immediate representative of the British goy^- 
ment m relation to varions petty states u^er iis 
protection, bnt in other points differing greatly in 
their circumstances. « 

The Indore agent in May and June Wfl Cpik^ 
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IHnand. AH was peaoefhl at that plaoe^ althoagh 
"imch agitation was visibls, until tho 1st of Jnly; 
on which day mutiny occnrred. Holkar’s troops 
rose against the English, without, as it afterwards 
appeared, the piivify or the wish of the Maharajah 
himself. Two companies, set apart for the protec* 
tion of the Eesidency in the bazaar square, taught 
two guns to bear upon the building; and the 
Europeans were horror-stricken at fin^g them- 
selves suddenly exposed to cannon and musketry. 
Fortunately a few men of the Bhopal Contingent 
under Colonel Travers, were on duty at the 
Residency ; and a few of these remained faithful 
long enough to allow the colonel and the other 
European officers, with their families, to escape. 
Kot so the civihans, however; many of the civil 
servants, and of the clerks in the telegraph 
department, with their wives and children, were 
butchered in cold blood. As soon as Holkar 
heard of the outbreak, he ordered some of his 
own Mahratta troops to hasten to the Residency 
and aid Colonel Durand; but they told him it 
was a matter ol^ (religion), and that they 
could not act against their brethren. Dunng the 
next three days Holkar was almost a prisoner 
in his own palace $ his troops rose in revolt, and 
were speedily Joined by those from Mhow, pre- 
sently to be mentioned ; they plundered the 
treasury, the Residency, and many parts of the 
town ; but as he would not countenance their 
prooe^inis, they length marched off towards 
Gwalior. This affair at Indore led to the flight 
of many European families, amid great misery. 
They collected hastily a few ammunition-wagons, 
two or three bullock-carts, an elephant, and 
some horses, and started off towards Sehora and 
Hosungabad ; escorted by a portion of the Bhopal 
Contingent from several small stations in that 
part of India. 

An important question arose--*how was Mhow 
affected by the mutinous proceedings? As the 
news- of the Nuseerabad mutiny had thrown the 
troops at Neemuch into agitation, so did the sub- 
sequent events at Neemuch immediately affect the 
sowars and sepoys at Mhow.*^ Mhow containecLa 
Squadron of the same cavaliy regiment, the 1st 
B.N.C., two troops of which had mutinied at 
Keemuch ; and in addition to these was the 23d 
regiment native infantry, and a company of 
European artilleiy. Mhow presented much the 
appearance of an English town ; having a steepled 
^urch on an eminence, a spacious lecture-room, 
a wdl-famished library, and a theatre ; the can- 
tonment was large and well appointed ; and a 
forcd was maintained there in virtue of one of the 
freatieS made with Holkar. This relates to the 
station or British part of the town ; the small 
native town of Mhow is a mile and a half distant. 
The excitement caused at this station by the news 
from Heemueh was visible in the conduct of the 

•It If iriU to obMTvo, for the aid of thofe eoiwhttinif mapSp that 
|« iM «vo or fix tovof and fUlafee of thSa nano in India 
Tk» ilhowhfrt indioated if nefrly in lat. 88|*, kmg 76*. 


troops throughout the whole of the month of 
June. Colonel Platt and the other officen^ how- 
ever, kept a vigilant watch on them, and by 
combined firmness and kindness hop^ to sur- 
mount the difficulty. Captain Hnngerford after- 
wards stated that such had been the excessive 
confidence of some of the officers in their respec- 
tive regiments, that he could not induce them to 
strengthen the fort or fortified square, by occupy- 
ing it with their artilleiy, until almost the last 
hour before the Revolt. The fortified square had 
for some time, however, been a rendezvous for all 
the ladies and children, who slept within it; the 
officers remaining in the lines. Thus matters 
passed until the 1st of July, when Colonel Platt 
received a pencil-note from Colonel Durand, 
announcing that the Residency at Indore had been 
attacked by Holkar’s soldiers, and that aid was 
urgently needed. A troop of cavalry and a few 
guns were immediately despatched from Mhow^; 
but when they had reached within four miles of 
Indore, news arrived that the Europeans yet 
living at that station were about to effect a retreat ; 
upon which the small force returned to Mhow. 
This duty the troops performed, but it was the last 
they rendered. The colonel, fearing the arrival of 
mutinous sepoys from Indore, but not suspecting 
his own men, made such arrangements as seemed 
to him befitting, bringing a European battery of 
artillery into the fort. I^n did the crisis arrive. 
At eleven o’clock on that same night the plans 
and hopes were cmelly disappointed ; that terrible 
yell was heard which so often struck dismay into 
the hearts of the Europeans at the various military 
stations : the yell of native troops rising in mutiny. 
Lieutenant Martin, adjutant of the cavalry, while 
quietly conversing with one of the troopers, became 
the victim of that dastardly fellow ; the war-ciy 
arose, and the trooper turned round and shot the 
unfortunate officer without a moment’s warning. 
The other officers, hearing the report, but not 
suspecting the real truth, thought that Holkar’s 
Mahrattas had arrived ; they rushed forward to 
head their respective companies and troops but 
sepoys and sowars alike opened fire on them. The 
officers, now rendered painfully aware of their 
critical position, ran swiftly across the parade 
towards the fort, having na time to mount their 
horses ; and it is a marvel that only one of the 
number, Major Harris, commandant of the cavalry, 
was shot by the heavy fire poured on them daring 
this run. Colonel Platt, who was in the fort, was 
almost incredulous when the breathless officers 
rushed in ; he could with difficulty believe the 
truth now presented to his notice— so fully had he 
relied on the fidelity of the men. Colonel Platt 
and Captain Fagan rode down to the lines of the 
23d, to which regiment they both belonged, to 
ascertain the real facts and to exhort the men ; 
but they were never seen sdive again by their 
brethren in arms ; they fell, riddled with bullets 
and gashed with sword-cuts. Captain Hnngerford, 
of the artOleiy, brought two guns to heer on 
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the tntitmeers, which gradually drove them 
fh>m the lines, but not before they had fired the 
regimental mess-honse and several bungalows; 
and during the darkness of night, plunderers 
carried off everything that was valuable Hunger- 
ford would have followed the mutineers with his 
guns ; but the roads were too dark for the pursuit, 
and the Europeans too unprotected to be left The 
remaining English officers, having now no troops to 
command, acted as a cavalry guard in support of 
the European battery in the fortified square, under 
Captain Hungerford. As all the civilians, women, 
and children were in this place ; as the square 
itself was quite unfitted for a long defence ; and as 
only five native soldiers out of the whole number 
remained with the officers— the prospect was pre- 
carious enough . nevertheless all did their best ; 
Hungerford collected in a few days a large store 
of provisions, and routed many of the insurgents 
in neighbouring villages. The impulses that guided 
the actions of the sepoys were strangely incon- 
sistent; for two of the men saved the life of 
Lieutenant Simpson, who had been on outpost- 
duty on the fatal night, and brought him safely 
into the fort , and yet, though offered promotion 
for their fidelity, they absconded on the follow- 
ing moniing to join their mutinous companions 
The Europeans, about eighty in number, main- 
tained their position at Mhow, until a force from 
Bombay arrived to reoccupy all that region. The 
ladies, there as everywhere, strove to lessen rather 
than increase the anxieties of their male com- 
panions One of the officers thus shut up in the 
extemporised stronghold said in a letter ‘ Through- 
out all this I cannot express the admiration I feel 
at the way the ladies have behaved — cheerful, and j 
assisting in every way in their power Poor things, 
without servants or quarters, huddled together, 
they have had to do everything for themselves, 
and employ all their time in sewing bags for 
powder for the guns, well knowing the awful fate 
that awaits them if the place is taken. There has 
not been a sign of fear , they bnng us tea or any 
little thing they can, and would even like to keep 
watch on the bastions if we would let them .... 
You should see the state we are in — men making 
up canister, ladies sewing powder-bags, people 
bringing plunder recovered, artillery mounting 
guns ; all of us dirty and tired with night-watch- 
ing ; we mount sentry-duty to take the weight of 
it off the artillerymen, and snatch sleep and food 
as we can.’ 

Many other stations in that part of India were 
disturbed in June and July by the mutinies of 
wings and detachments of regiments too small 
in amount to need notice here. At one place, 
Asseerghur, Colonel Le Mesurier warded off 
mutiny by a prompt and dexterous manoeuvre, 
for which be received the marked thanks of the 
government. 

Gwahor now comes under notice, in relation to a 
mutiny of hroops at that ^ace, and to the conduct 
of S<&dia^ the most important of the Mahratta 


chieftains. Considered as a oHy or town (idamt 
sixty-five miles south of Agra), GwaHor is not voiy 
important or interesting, being irr^larly bidll 
and deplorably dirty, and possessing fyw pnbUc 
' buildings of any note. It is for its hiIl-fi»firM 
that Gwalior is so famed. The rock on which thn 
fortress stands is an elongated mass, a mile and 
a half long by a quarter of a mile in width, and 
reaching m some places to a height Of about thrOO 
hundred and fifty feet. It is entirely isolated from 
other hills ; and— partly from the natural strafifi* 
cation of the sandstone, partly from artificial con- 
struction — ^is in many parts qmte perpendicular. 
A rampart runs round ^e upper edge, conforming 
to the outhne of the summit. The entrance to the 
enclosure within the rampart is near the north 
end of the east side ; in the lower part by a steep 
road, and in the upper part by steps cut in the 
rock, wide enough to permit elephants to make 
the ascent A high and massive stone-wall pro- 
tects the outer side of this huge staircase ; seven 
gateways are placed at intervals along its ascent ; 
and guns at the top command the whole of it 
Within the enclosure of the rampart is a citadel of 
striking appearance, an antique palace surmounted 
by kiosks, six lofty round towers or bastions, 
cnrtains or walls of great thickness to connect 
those towers, and several spacious tanks. It is 
considered that fifteen thousand men would be 
required to garrison this fortress completely ‘ So 
striking is this rock, so tempting to a chieftain 
who desires a stronghold, that Gwalior is believed 
to have been a fortress during more than a thou- 
sand years It has been captured and recaptured 
nearly a dozen times, by contending Hindoos and 
Mohammedans, in the course of centuries. The 
last celebrated contest there was in 1779, when 
the Company’s forces captured it through a clever 
and unexpected use of ladders and ropes during a 
dark night In the next sixty-five years it was 
possessed successively by the British, the J&ts, 
the Mahrattas, the British again, the Mahrattas 
again, and finally by the British, according to 
the intricacies of treaties and exchanges. Since 
1844, Gwalior has been the head-quarters of a 
corps called the Gwahor Contingent, commanded 
by British officers; and thus the hill-fortress 
has virtually been placed within the power Of 
the British government. Besides this famous 
stronghold, there is at Gwalior a place called the 
Lashkar This, in former times, was the stationaty 
camp of the Maharaj'ah Scindia— a dirty collecti<m 
of rude buildings, extending to a great distance 
from the southwest foot of the rock ; but the great 
reduction in the number of troops allowed to be 
held independently by Scindia has materiaEy 
lessened the importance of the Lqshkar. 

The loyalty of Scindia became a qnestioii ^ 
very anxious importance at the time of the mutinies. 
Holkar was possessor of a much smaller territeiy 
than Scindia; and yet, when a rumour Sp r ea d 
that the rising at Indore on the 1st Je^ 
had the sanction of the fint-named sorurdpi, 
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petty diieftains id that part of lodia 
Me against the British^ and prepared to cat 
off all retreat for Europeans. It was not until 
Holkar had given undoubted evidence of his 
hostility to the mutineers, that these movements 
were checked. Much more was this rendered 
manifest in Scindia’s dominions. If Sciodia had 
failed us, the mutineers from Neemuch, Nuseer- 
abad, and Jhansi, by concentrating at Gwalior, 
might have rendered that hill-fortress a second 
Dielhi to the British. Scindia and Holkar both 
remained steady; it was the Contingents that 
i^ed. These contingents were bodies of native 
troops, paid by the native princes of the states or 
countries whose name they bore, but organised and 
officered by the British, in the same way as the 
ordinary battalions of the sepoy army. If the 
native princes, for whose defence ostensibly, and 
at whose expense really, these contingents were 
maintained, wished and were permitted to have 
any independent mihtary force of their own, that 
could only be done additionally to the contingent 
which they were bound to furnish. As a conse- 
quence of this curious system, a distinction must 
be drawn between the contingent troops and the 
princess troops. At Indoie, Holkar’s little army 
as well as liolkar^s contingent proved hostile to 
the British. Scindia w^as in like manner pa} master 
for a double force; and the Biitisli often anxiously 
pondered whether one or both of these might prove 
faithless at Gwalior, with or without the consent 
of Scindia himself The Gwalior Contingent, 
though connected Avith a Mahratta state, consisted 
chiefly of Hindustanis, like the sepoys of the 
Bengal army ; the Malirattas formed quite a 
minority of the number. The contingent consisted 
of all three arms of the service — ^infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery— -and formed a compact army. 

The disasters at Gwalior began on Sunday the 
14th of June — as usual, on Sunday It will be 
Muembered (p. 112) that Scindia, three or four 
weeks earlier, had offered the aid of his own body- 
guard, which had been accepted by Mr Colvin at 
Agra ; that a portion of the Gwalior Contingent 
(cavalry) was also sent; tliat this contingent, 
under Lieutenant Cockbum, Avas actively engaged 
against the insurgents in the region between Agra 
and AUygurh; and that about one-half of the 
troopers composing it revolted on the 28th of May, 
placing that gallant officer in a very embarrassing 
poiution. They were portions of the same con- 
tingent Umt mutinied at Neemuch and one or two 
ot^ places; and on this account the European 
inhabitants at Gwalior were subject to much 
anxiety— knowing that that station was the head- 
quarters; and that, although the contingent was 
paid for by the Maharajah, the troops had been 
raised mostly in Oode^and, being disciphned and 
<ffiloered by tiie British, were likely to share 
same sentiments as the Oudians and other 
Bmdnstanis of the Bengal army elsewhere. The 
Maharajah had little or no influence over them; 
lir nei&ar were they his countiymen, nor had he 


any control over their discipline or movements. 
During fourteen years, as boy, youth, and man, 
he had been in great measure a pupil under the 
British resident at Gwalior; and if he remained 
an obedient pupil, this was nearly all that could 
be expected from him — shorn, as the Mahratta 
court was, of so much of its former influence. Dr 
Winlow Kirk, superintending surgeon of the con- 
tingent, placed upon record, ten days before the 
bloody deed which deprived him of life, a few 
facts relating to the position of the Europeans at 
Gwalior in the latter part of May and the begin- 
ning of June. The resident received information 
which led him to believe that the contingent — 
seven regiments of infantry, two of cavalry, and 
four batteries of artillery — was thoroughly dis- 
affected, both the main body at Gwalior and the 
detachments elsewhere The brigadier command- 
ant shared this opinion with the lesident, and, as 
a precautionary measuie, all the ladies were sent 
from the station to the Residency, a distance of six 
miles, on the 28th of May Dr Kirk, and most of 
the military officeis, dissented ftom this opinion, 
they thought the troops were behaving in a 
respectful manner, and tlicy offered to sleep among 
the men’s lines to shew' their confidence m them 
On the 29 th and 30th, the ladies returned to 
cantonment, much to the appaient delight of the 
sepoys at the generous reliance thus placed in 
them. Bitter was the disappointment and grief in 
store for those who had trusted these miscreants. 

It was on the 14th of June, we have said, that 
the uprising at Gwalior began The Europeans 
had long Avished for the presence of a fcAV Enghsh 
troops , but as none Avere to be had, they watched 
each day’s proceedings rather anxiously At nine 
o’clock in the evening of the disastrous Sunday, 
the alarm was given at the cantonment; all 
rushed out of their respective bungalows, and 
each family found otheis in a similar state of 
alarm Shots were heard ; officers were galloping 
or running past , horses w’^ere wildly rushing with 
empty saddles ; and no one could give a precise 
account of the details of the outbreak. Then 
occurred the sudden and mournful disruption of 
family ties ; husbands became separated from 
their wives ; ladies and children sought to hide in 
gardens and grass, on house-tops and m huts 
Then arose flames from the burning bungalows, 
and then came bands of reckless sepoys, hunting 
out the poor homeless English who were in hiding 
On the morning of that day, Dr Kirk, although 
he had not shared the resident’s alarm seventeen 
days before, nevertheless thought with some 
anxiety of the ladies and children, ,and asked 
what arrangements had been made for their 
safety in the event of an outbreak , but the officers 
of the regiments, most of whom relied fully on 
their men, would not admit that there was any 
serious need for precautionaiy measures. Two of 
these unfortunate officers, Major Blake and Major 
Hawkins, were especially trustful ; and these were 
two among the number who fell by the hands of 
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their own men that yeij night. Captain Stewart^ 
wHh his wife and child, were killed, as also Major 
Sheriff. Brigadier Ramsey, and several others, 
whose bungalows were on the banks of a small 
river, escaped by fording. Dr Kirk was one of 
those who, less fortunate, were furthest from the 
river. With Mrs Kirk and his child, he hid in 
the garden all night ; in the morning they were 
discovered; Mrs Kirk was robbed without being 
otherwise ill treated , but her husband was shot 
dead before her eyes. Thus fell an amiable and 
skilfal man, who for nearly twenty years had been 
a medical officer of the Company — first with the 
Bundelcund legion in Sinde; then as a medical 
adviser to Sir Charles Napier on matters connected 
with the health of tioops in that sandy region; 
then with the Bengal troops at Bareilly; then 
with the European artillery at Perozpore, and 
lastly, as superintending surgeon to the troops of 
the Gwalior Contingent, who shewed their grati- 
tude for his medical aid by putting him to death. 
After this miserable sight, Mrs Kirk begged the 
murderers to put an end to her also; but they 
replied ' No, we have killed you already ’ — pointing 
to the dead body of her husband. 

The rest of this story need not be told in detail. 
Agra was the place of refuge sought by those who 
had now to flee , and it is some small alleviation 
of the crimes of the mutineers that they allowed 
the ladies and childien to depart — with their lives, 
but with little else How the poor things suffered 
during five da^ s of weary journeying, they could 
themselves hardly have told , hunger, thirst, heat, 
illness, fatigue, and anxiety of mind accumulated 
on them Many ai rived at Agra without shoes or 
stockings , and all were beggared of their worldly 
possessions when they reached that city When, 
shortly afterwards. Lieutenant Cockburn wrote to 
private friends of this event, he had to tell, not 
only of his own mortification as the officer of a 
disloyal corps, but of the wreck suffered by the 
British station at Gwalior ‘I fear there is no 
chance of my ever recovering any of your por- 
traits , for the ruffians invariably destroy all they 
cannot convert into silver or gold All our 
beautiful garden at Gwalior, on which I spent a 
good deal of money and care, has been dug up ; 
our houses have been turned into cattle-sheds; 
there is not a pane of glass in the station ; our 
beautiful church has been gutted, the monuments 
destroyed, the organ broken up, the stained-glass 
windows smashed, and the lovely floor of encaustic 
tiles torn up The desecration of the tombs is 
still more hornble; in many places the remains 
of our countrymen have been torn from the 
earth, and consigned to the flames 

The position of Scindia was sufficiently embar- 
rassing at that time. As soon as the troops of the 
contingent had murdered or driven away th^ir 
officers, they went to him, placed their services at 
his dispotal, and demand^ that he would lead 
them against the British at Agra. There were 
^ght or ten thousand men in the contingent 


im 

altogether, and his own Mahratta anaff vmaRfetta 
less numerous ; it was therefore a matter of atitical: 
importance to the English that be remained idead^ 
and faithful. He not only refused to sanction 
proceedings of the mutineers, but endeavoured W- 
prevent them from marching towards Agra. ' Im 
this he succeeded until an advanced period of 
autumn ; for the troops that troubled Agra at the 
end of June and the beginning of July were those 
from Mhow and Neemuch, not the larger body 
from Gwalior. These mutineers proceeded towaitit 
Agra by way of Futtehpore or Fnthepore Kkii 
— a town famed for the vast expanse of mined 
buildings, erected by Akbar and destroyed by the 
Mahrattas ; for the great mosque, with its noble 
gateway and flight of steps, and for the sump- 
tuous white marble tomb, constructed by Akbar in 
memory of a renowned Mussulman ascetic, Sheik 
Selim Gheestee.* The battle that ensued, and the 
considerations that mduced Mr Colvin to shut up 
himself and all the Bntish in the fort at Agra, 
will be better treated in a later page. 

Many of the events treated m this chapter 
occurred m, or on the frontiers of, the region 
known as Rajpootana or Rajasthan — concerning 
which a few words may be desirable. The name 
denotes the land of the Rajpoots These Hindoos 
are a widely spread sept of the Kshetrigas or mili- 
tary caste , but when or where they obtained a 
separate name and character is not now known. 
Some of the legends point to Mount Aboo as 
the original home of the Rajpoots. They were 
in their greatest power seven bundled years ago^ 
when Rajpoot piinces ruled m Delhi, in Ajmeer, 
in Gujerat, and in other j)rovinces ; but the 
Mohammedan conquerors diove them out of 
those places ; and during many centuries the 
region mainly belonging to the Rajpoots has been 
nearly identical with that exhibited at the pre- 
sent time This region, situated between Central 
India and Sinde, is about twice as lai^e as 
England and Wales. Warlike as the Rajpoots 
have ever been, and possessing many strongholds 
and numerous forces, they were no match for 
the Mahrattas in the last century , indeed it was 
this inequality that led to the interference of the 
British, who began to be the ‘protector* of the 
Rajpoot princes early m the present ceutury. 
This protection, insured by various treaties, seems 
to have been beneficial to the Rajpoots, whose 
country has advanced in industry and prosperity 
during a long continuance of peace. The chief 
Rajpoot states at present are Odeypore or Mewar, 
Jeypoor, Jhodpore or Joudpore, Jhallawar, 
Kotah, Boondee, Alwur, Bikaneer, Jeysulme^, 
Kishengurh, Banswarra, Pertabghur, Dongurpor% 
Kerowlee, and Sirohi. The treaties with these 
several states, at the time of the mutiny, ime 
cunously complicated and diverse: 
paid tribute, and shared with the CompaDjr IIm 
expense of mamtaining a Bheel corps j Jej?|oor, 

* See page 17s. 
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Ifexmgh under a rajah, vna Tirtnally governed by 
a British resident; Jhodpor^ under a sort of 
feudal mle, paid tribute, and maintained a 
Jhodpore legion besides a force belonging to the 
feudatories ; Kotah bore the expense of a corps 
called the Kotah Contingent, organised and 
officered by the British; Jeysnlmeer gave alle- 
giance in return for protection, and so did 
Kishengurh and many other of the states included 
in the above list. Most of the Rajpoot states had 
a feudal organisation for internal affidrs ; and 
most of them maintained small native corps, in 
addition to the contingents furnished by three or 
four under arrangements with the British. For 
the whole of the Rajpoot states collectively an 
agent was appointed by the governor-general to 
represent British interests, under whom were the 
civil officers at vanous towns and stations ; while 
the mihtary formed a Rajpootana Field-force, with 
head-quarters at Nuseerabad. 

At the extreme north of Rajpootana is a small 
British district named Hurrianah, of which the 
chief towns are Hansi and Hissar. A mihtary 
corps, called the Hurrianah Light Infantry Bat- 
tahon, mutinied a few weeks after the Meerut 
outbreak, killing Lieutenant Barwell and other 
Europeans ; the men acted in conjunction with 
a part of the 4th regiment irregular cavalry, and, 
after a scene of murder and pillage, marched off 
towards Delhi. At Bhurtpore, on the northeast 
frontier of Rajpootana, a similar scene was 
exhibited on a smaller scale; a corps called the 


Bhurtpore Levies revolted against Captain Nixon 
and other office, compelling them to ffee for 
their lives: the mutineer!^ as in so many oth«r 
instances, marching off at once towards Delhi. 
There were other mutinies of small detachments 
of native troops, at minor stations in the Mahratta 
and Rajpoot countnes, which need not be traced 
in detail. 

The vast region in the centre of India has thus 
passed rapidly under review. We have seen 
Hindustanis, Bundelas, J5ts, Mahrattas, Bheels, 
Rajpoots, and other tribes of India revolting 
against Enghsh authority; we have seen native 
princes and chiefs perplexed how to act between 
the suzerain power on the one hand, and the 
turbulent soldiery on the other; we have seen 
that soldiery, and the attendant rabble of 
marauders, mfluenced quite as much by love of 
plunder as by hate of the Company’s raj ; we 
have seen British officers sorely wounded at 
heart by finding those men to be traitors whom 
they had trusted almost to the last hour; we 
have seen ladies and children driven from their 
bungalows, and hunted like wild beasts from road 
to nver, from jungle to forest ; and lastly, in this 
vast region, we have tracked over considerably 
more than a thousand miles of country in length 
without meeting with a single regiment of British 
troops. The centre of India was defended from 
natives by natives ; and the result shewed itself m 
deplorable colours. 




Akdli of tlie Sikha, 

CHAPTER XU. 


EVESIS IX THE rOXJAEB AXD SIXXE. 



VERY important and interesting 
region in Northern India has 
^ -scarcely yet been mentioned in 
I this narrative; that, namely, which 
comprises the Funjaub and Sinde 
-the Funjaub with its ofl&hoot Cash- 
; mere, and Smde with the delta of the 
^ Indus. It will now be necessary, how- 
ever, to obtain a few general notions on the 
following points^the geographioal position of the 
Funjaub ; the national character of the Sikhs as 
the <duef inhabitants; the transactions which 
lendered the British masters of t ha t oountiy; 


and the circumstances that enabled Sir John 
Lawrence at once to hold the Funjaub intact 
and to aid the besiegers of Delhi Of Slnde^ a 
still shorter account will suffice. 

The name Funjaub is Persian ; it signifies 'five 
waters;’ and was given in early days to the 
region between the five rivers Indus, Jdiuin, 
Chenab, Ravee, and Sutlej. The Fi^anb is 
somewhat triangular in shape, extendi^ ftom 
the Himalaya and Cashmere as a northm 
base to an apex where the five rivers bars ^ 
coalesced mto one. It is about equal ta am to 
England and SootLand without Walea flm 
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aorihem part is nigged and mountaanons ; the^ 
mthem almost without a hill, comprising the 
eereral 'Doabs* between the nvers. The natural 
fadlities for inland navigation and for irrigation 
are great ; and these, aided by artificial channels, 
render the Punjaub one of the most promismg 
regions in India. If the Beas, an affluent of the 
IButlcg, be added to the five rivers above named, 
then there are five Doabs or tongues of land 
between the six rivers, named severally the Doabs 
of Jnllundur, Baree, Rechna, Jetch, and Smde 
Sagur, in their order from east to west. The 
Baree Doab, between the rivers Beas and Ravee, 
is the most populous and important, containing as 
it does the three cities of Lahore, Umritsir, and 
Moultan. 

The population of this country is a very mixed 
one; the Punjaub having been a battle-ground 
whereon Hindoos from the east and Mohammedans 
from the west have often met ; and as the 
conquerors all partially settled on their conquests, 
many races are found in juxtaposition, though 
eacjh prevailing in one or other of the Doabs. For 
instance, the Afghans are mostly west of the 
Indus ; the Sikhs, in the Baree Doab ; and so on. 
The inhabitants exceed ten millions in number , 
nearly two-thirds of them are Mohammedans — 
a very unusual ratio in India. The Sikhs, how- 
ever, are the most interesting constituent m this 
population. They are a kind of Hindoo dissenters, 
difiering from other Hindoos chiefly in these three 
points — ^tho renunciation of caste, the admission of 
proselytes, and the practice of the military art 
by nearly all the males. They trace their origin 
to one Kanac, who was born in 1469 in a village 
about sixty miles from Lahore ; he founded a new 
religion, or a new modification of Brahminism , 
and his followers gave him the designation of 
Cruru or ‘ spiritual pastor,’ while they took to 
themselves that of SMs 6r ‘disciples.’ After 
many contests with the Mohammedans of the 
Punjaub, the Sikhs ceased to have a spiritual 
leader, but acquired temporal power — ^some assum- 
ing the gener^ surname or tribe-name of Szfi^A or 
‘ lion,’ to denote their military prowess ; while the 
rest became J^fialasas, adherents to the more peace- 
ful and religious doctrines of Nanac. Some of the 
Singhs are Akalis, a sort of warlike priests. The 
Sikhs are more robust than the generality of 
Hindoos, and more enterprising ; but they are 
more illiterate, and speak a jargon composed of 
scraps from a multitude of languages. 

Such being the country, and such the inhabit- 
ants^ we have next to see how the British gained 
influence in that quarter. Fiom the eleventh cen- | 
tury until the year 1768 the Mohammedans — | 
A%han^ Qorian^ Moguls, and other tribes — ^ruled 
in the Punjaub ; but in that year the Sikhs, who 
had gradually been growing in power, gained the | 
aac^dency in the yegion eastward of the Jelum. ! 
At m <4086 of the last century an adventurer, 
aaped Bmijeet Singh, a Sikh of the Jflt tribe, 
.became nilep &t the district aronnd the city of 


Lahore ; and fromi;hat time the Sikh power was 
in the ascendant. The Sikhs constituted a turbu* 
lent and irregular republic; holdmg, in cases of 
emergency, a parliament called the Guru-mata at 
Umritsir; but at other times engaged in petty 
warfare against each other. Runjeet Singh was 
ambitious of putting down these competitors for 
power. He built at Umritsir the great fort of 
Govmdgurh, ostensibly to protect, but actually to 
overawe and control some of the chieftains. In 
1809 he crossed the Sutlej, and waged war against 
some of the Sikh chieftains of Sirhind who had 
obtained British protection. This led, not to a war, 
but to a treaty; by which Runjeet agreed to keep 
to the west of the Sutlej, and the British not to 
molest him there. This treaty, with a constancy 
rare in Asia, the chief of Lahore respected through- 
out the whole of his long career . mamtaming a 
friendly intercourse with the British. In other 
directions, however, he waged ruthless war. He 
conquered Moultan, then Peshawur, then the 
Derajat, then Cashmere, then Middle Tibet, 
then Little Tibet, and finally became Maharajah 
of the Sikhs In 1831 an interview, conducted 
w’lth gorgeous splendour, took place between 
Runjeet Singh and Lord Auckland, in which the 
govemor-geneial strengthened the ties of amity 
with the great Sikh. Runjeet died in 1839, and 
his son and grandson in 1840. Fiom that year a 
total change of affairs ensued ; competitois for the 
throne appeared , then followed warlike contests ; 
and then a period of such excessive anarchy 
and lawlessness that British as well as Sikh 
territory became spoliated by various chieftains. i 
War was declaied m 1845, during which it required 
all the daring and skill of the victors at Moodkee, I 
Ferozshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon, to subdue the 
fierce and warlike Sikhs. This was ended by a | 
treaty, signed in March 1846 , but the treaty was 
so frequently broken by the chieftains, that another 
war broke out in 1848, marked by the battles 
of Moultan, Chillianwalla, and Gujerat. Then 
ended the Sikh power. The British took the 
Punjaub in full sovereignty, dated from the 29th 
of March 1849 Commissioners were appointed, 
to organise a thoroughly new system of govern- 
ment ; audit was herein that Sir Henry Lawrence 
so greatly distinguished himself. In less than 
three years from that date, the progress made 
towards peaceful government was so great, that 
the court of directors enumerated them m a 
eulogistic dispatch to the governor in council. 
The progress was one of uninterrupted im- 
provement from 1849 to 1857 ; and it -will ever 
remain a bright page in the East India Coih- 
pany’s records that, finding the Punjaub a prey 
to wild licence and devastating intrigues, the 
Company converted it into a peaceful and pros- 
perous country. The reward for this was received 
when the rest of Northern India was in a mutinous 
state. It may here he stated that, when the 
Pnnjanb was annexed, a distinct arrangement was 
made with Cashmere. This interesting oonnti^. 
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almost buried among the Himalaya and its off- 
^oots, is one of the few r^ons m India which 
have suffered more from natural calamities than 
from the ravages of man ; its population has 
been diminished from eight hundred thousand to 
two hundred thousand m the course of thirty 
years, by a distressing succession of pestilences, 
earthquakes, and famines It was governed by 
Mohammedans during about five centuries , and 
was then held by the Sikhs from 1819 till the end 
of their power« Circumstances connected with 


'the annexation of the Pnnjaub led in n a dgn « 
ment of Cashmere as a rajahship to Gfaolab 
one of the Sikh chieftains ; he was to be an kide- 
pendent prince, subsidiary to the Britisii so fiar as 
concerned a contingent of troops. The two Tibeis 
were abandoned by the Sikhs before the date whai 
British sovereignty crossed the Sutlej. 

For administrative purposes, the Punjaub has 
been separated into eight divisions^Lahor^ 
Jelum, Moultan, Leia, Peshawur, Jullundur, 
Hoshyapoor, and Kangra ; of which the Lahore 
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Lvision alone contains three millions and a half of 
luls. Each division compnses several revenne 
ad judicial districts. For mihtaiy purposes, the 
ivisions are only two, those of LaWe and 
ediawur, each under a general commandant 
In the middle of May 1867, when the mutinies 
!gan. Sir John Lawrence^ who had been knighted 
r his eminent services while with his brother 
r Heniy, and had succeeded him as chiefs 


commissioner in the Punjaub, was absent from the 
capital of that countiy. He was at Bawnl Pindee^ 
a station between Lahore and Feshawnr; bi^ 
happily he had left behind him men who had 
learned and worked with his brother andhiflMtf 
and who acted with a promptness aikl 
worthy of all praise. To understand wlwt 
done, we must attend to the city and 
of Lahore. This famous capital of 
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about a mile east of the rirer Bavee. It 
many lai^e and handsome bnildinga^ 
suoh as the Padshah Mosque, said to haye l^en 
built by Aurangzebe, but converted into a bar- 
rack by Bunjeet Singh, who cared little about 
mosques; the Vizier Khan Mosque, once celebrated 
for its lofty minarets, but afterwards desecrated by 
the Sikhs in being used as stables for horses and 
shambles for swine; the Sonara Mosque; and 
many other Mohammedan mosques and Hindoo 
temples. Beyond the limits of the city are the 
large and once-magnificent tomb of the Emperor 
Jehanghire; the tomb of Anarkalli; and the 
exquisite garden of Shahjehan, the Shalimar or 
‘House of Joy* — at one time the pride of the 
Mussulmans of Lahore, with its three marble 
terraces and its four hundred marble fountains, 
but afterwards ruthlessly despoiled of its marble 
by Runjeet Singh, to adorn Umritsir. Lahore pre- 
sents every trace of having been a much larger 
city before the time of the Sikh domination ; for 
the ruins of palaces, serais, and mosques spread 
over a great area The city now contains about a 
hundred thousand inhabitants, a great declension 
from its population in former days. Considered in 
a military sense, Lahore is surrounded by a brick 
wall, formerly twenty-five feet high, but recently 
lowered. Runjeet Singh ran a trench round the 
wall, constructed a line of works, mounted the 
w’orks with many cannon, and cleared away many 
rums. This line of fortification exceeds seven 
miles in circuit ; and within the northwest angle 
is a fort or citadel, containing extensive magazines 
and manufactories of warlike stores. 

From evidence educed at different times, it 
appears certain that many of the native troops m 
the Punjaub were cognizant of a eonspivaey among 
the ‘ Poorbeahs,* by which name the sepoys of the 
eastern regions are known to the inlmbitants of 
the Punjaub; and that they held themselves 
ready to join in any mutiny arising out of such 
conspiracy How the authorities checked this 
conspiracy, was strikingly shewn by the proceed- 
ings at different stations immediately after news 
arrived of disaster in the eastern provinces. We 
will rapidly glance in suoeessiou at Lahore, 
Umritsir, Ferozpore, Jullundur, and PhiHourj 
and will then proceed to the Peshawur region. 
The British military cantonment ibr the <ttty 
of Lahore was six miles distant, at a place 
called Meean Meer; where were stationed three 
native infantry regiments, and one of cavalry, the 
Queen’s 81st foot, two troops of horse-artillery, 
and four reserve companies of foot-artillery. In 
the fort, within the city-walls, were half a native 
infantry regiment, a company of Europeans, and a 
company of foot-artillery. The plot, so fiir as con- 
cerned &ie Punjaub, is believed to have been this.* 
On a particular day, when one wing of a native 
regim^t at the fort was to be exchanged for 

* Th9 events of the mutiny relatmf to the Pm^uh haTa bem 
wMtj net forth in a series papers In Jifao&UHXMTs Mewastne, 


another, there would, at a partionlar moment, be 
about eleven hundr^ sepoys present ; ^ey were 
to nse suddenly, murder their officers, and seize 
the gates; take possession of the citadel, the 
magazine, and the treasury ; overpower the Euro- 
peans and artillery, only a hundred and fifty men 
m all ; and kindle a huge bonfire as a signal to 
Meean Meer. All the native troops in cantonment 
were then to rise, seize the guns, force the central 
jail, liberate two thousand prisoners, and then 
commence an indiscriminate massacre of Euro- 
pean military and civilians. The other great 
stations in that part of the Punjaub — ^Umritsir, 
Ferozpore, Jullundur, Phillour — ^were all in the 
plot, and the native troops at these places were 
to rise m mutiny about the 15th of May. There 
were many proofs, m the Punjaub and elsewhere, 
that the plotters at Meerut began a little too 
early for their own object, the scheme was not 
quite ripe at other places, else the English might 
have been almost entirely annihilated throughout 
the northern half of India. 

The authorities at Lahore knew nothing of this 
plot as a whole, though they possibly observed 
symptoms of restlessness among the native troops. 
When the crisis arrived, however, they proved 
themselves equal to the difficulties of their posi- 
tion On the 10th of May, the outbreak at Meerut 
occurred ; on the 11th an obscure telegram reached 
Lahore, telling of some disaster ; on the 12th the 
real nature of the affair became known Sir John 
Lawrence being at Rawul Pmdee, the other autho- 
rities— Mr Montgomery, Mr M‘Leod, Mr Roberts, 
Colonel Meopherson, Colonel Lawrence (another 
member of this distinguished family), Major 
Ommaney, and Captain Hutchinson — instantly 
formed a sort of council of war ; at which they 
agreed on a plan, which was assented to by Briga- 
dier Corbett, commandant of the station at Meean 
Meer This plmi was to consist m depriving the 
native troops of their ammunition and peicussion- 
caps, and |dacing more Europeans within the fort. 
A native officer in the Sikh police corps, however, 
revealed to the authorities the outlines of a con- 
spiracy which had come to his knowledge , and 
the brigadier then resolved on the complete dis- 
arming of the native regiments— a bold step where 
he had so ffiw Europeans to assist him, but earned 
out with admirable promptitude and success. It 
so hanpened that a ball was to be given that 
night (the 12th) by the military officers at Meean 
Meer; the ball teas given, but preparations of a 
kind very different fi*om festive were at the same 
time quietly made, wholly unknown to the sepoys 
Early on the mommg of the 13th, the whole of 
the troops, native and European, were ordered on 
parade, avowedly to hear the govemor-geneml’s 
order relating to the afi^irs at Barrackpore, but 
really that the Europeans might disarm the natives. 
After this reading, a little manoauvring was 
ordered, whereby the whole of the native regi- 
ments— the 13th, and 49th Bengal inffintry, 
and the 6th Bengal cavaliy— were eonhxmM 1^ 
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the garni and bj fire companies of the Qneen^s 
8l8i At a giren signal, the sepoys were ordered 
to pile arms, and the sowars to nobtickle sabres ; 
they hesitat^ ; but grape-shot and port-fires were 
ready — they Imew it, and they yielded. Thus 
were disarmed two thousand fire hundred natire 
troops, by only six hundred British soldiers. 
Meanwhile the fort was not forgotten. Major 
Spencer, who commanded the wing of the 26th 
stationed there, had the men drawn up on parade 
on the morning of that same day ; three companies 
of the Slst entered the fort under Captain Smith; 
and these three hundred Bntish, or thereabouts, 
found it no difficult task to disarm the fi?e or six 
hundred sepoys. This done, the Slst and the 
artilleiy were quickly placed at such posts as they 
might most usefully strengthen— in the lines of 
the 8l8t, on the artillery parade-ground, and m 
an open space in the centre of the cantonment, 
where the brigadier and his staff slept every night. 
The ladies and children were accommodated in 
the barracks ; while the regimental officers were 
ordered to sleep in certain selected houses in the 
lines of their own raiments — regiments disarmed 
lut not disbanded; and professedly disarmed only 
IS a matter of temporaiy expediency. Thus was 
jahore saved. 

Umritsir is the next station to which atten- 
lon must be directed relatively to the Punjaub 
t was an important place to hold in due subordi- 
lation, not only on account of its size and popiila- 
ion, but for a certain religious character that it 
ossesses in the eyes of the Sikhs. Umritsir or 
imntsir has had a career of less than three 
entunes. In 1581, Ram Das, the fourth Guru or 
^iritual pastor of the Sikhs, ordered a reservoir 
r fountain to be formed at a particular spot, and 
amed it Amnta Saras^ or ‘ Fount of Immortality.’ 
his Amrita Saras or Umritsir at once became a 
lace of pilgrimage, and around it gradually grew 
p a considerable city. One of the Mohammedan 
►vereigns, Ahmed Shah, uneasy at the increasing 
)wer of the Sikhs, sought to terrify and suppress 
lem by an act of sacrilege at Umritsir , he blew 
) a sacred shrine, filled up the sacred pool, and 
lused the site to be desecrated by slaughter- 
g kine upon it. But he miscalculated. It 
as this very act which led to the supremacy of 
e Sikhs over the Mohammedans in the Pun- 
ub, they purified and refilled the pool, rebuilt 
e shrine, and vowed unceasing hostility to the 
ussulmans. At present, the holy place at 
EUTitsir is a very large square basin, in which 
khs. bathe as other Hindoos would do m the 
inges ; and m the centre, on a small island, is a 
(hly adorned temple, attended by five hundred 
Labs or armed priests. Considered as a city, 
nritsir is large, populous, mdustnal, and com- 
sreial. The most striking object in it is the 
vmdgafh, fortress which Bunjeet Singh 
istructed in 180^ professedly to protect the 
IpniBS at the sacred pool, bat really to increase 
power over the ffikhs genendly. Its great 


height and heavy batteries^ rkiog <me above 
another, give it a veiy imposing appearance j and 
it has been still further strengthen^ once British 
occupation began. 

Directly the unfitvonrable news from Meerut 
was received at Lahore, or rather immediately 
after the disarming at the last-named place had 
been effected — a company of HM. Slst foot« 
under Lieutenant Chichester, was sent off in 
eckas to Umritsir, to strengthen the garrison at 
Govindgurh. It was known that this fort was 
regarded almost in a religious light m the Pun- 
jaub; aud that if the Poorbeahs or rebellious 
sepoys should seize it, the British would be lowered 
in the eyes of the Sikhs generally. In the fort, 
and in the cantonment near the town, were two 
companies of artillery, one European and one * 
native , together with the 69th B. N. T,, and a 
light field-battery. The wing of the Queen’s Slst, 
despatched from Lahore on the evening of the 
13kh of May, reached Umritsir on the following 
morning; and a company of foot-artiUery, under 
Lieutenant Hildebrand, intended for Phillour, was 
detained at Umntsir until the authorities should 
feel sure of their position. The officers of the 69th 
had, some time previously, discussed frankly with 
their men the subject of the greased cartridges, 
and had encouraged them to hold a committee 
of inquiry among themselves , the result of which 
was a distinct avowal of their disbelief in the 
rumours on that unfortunate subject. It is only 
just towards the regimental officers to say that the 
highest authorities were as unable as themselves 
to account for the pertinacious belief of the sepoys 
111 the greased-cartndge theory; Sir John Law- 
rence spoke of it as a ‘ mama,’ which was to him 
inexplicable. With the miscellaneous forces now at 
hand, the authorities made no attempt to disarm 
the native regiment, but kept a watchful eye on 
the course of events. On the night of the 14th, an 
alarm spread that the native troops at Lahore 
had mutinied, and were advancing on Umntsir; 
the ladies and children were at once sent into 
the fort, and a small force was sent out on the 
Lahore road, to check the expected insurgents; 
but the alarm proved to be false, and "the troops 
returned to their quarters Peace was secured at 
Umntsir by the exercise of great sagacity. The 
Mohammedans wcic strong in the city, but the 
Sikhs were stronger ; and Mr Cooper, the deputy- 
commissioner, succeeded in preventing either reli- 
gious body from joining the other against the 
British— a task requiring much knowledge of the 
springs of action among the natives in general. 
It was not the first time in the history of India 
that the Bntish authorities had deemed it expe- 
dient to play off the two religions against each 
other. 

Ferozpore was not su happily managed m 
Lahore and Umntsir in this exdtmg and pmksm 
week ; either because the materials were Im 
I able to work upon, or because the mode ^ 
ment was not so weU adapted to tha csrmilil^^ 
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Fcrozpore is not actually in the Punjaub; it is 
erne of the towns m Sirhind, or the Cis-Sutlej 
statesH-^mall in size and somewhat mean in 
appearance, but important through its position 
near the west bank of the Sutlej, and the large fort 
it comprises. In the middle of May, this station 
contained H.M. 61st foot, the 45th and 57th 
Bengal native infantry, the 10th Bengal native 
- cavalry, about 150 European artillery, and one 
light-horse field-battery, with six field-guns — a 
largo force, not required for Ferozpore itself, but 
to control the district of which it was the centre. 
Ferozpore had been the frontier British station 
before the annexation of the Punjaub, and had 
continued to be supplied with an extensive maga- 
zine of military stores. When Brigadier Inues 
heard on the 12th of May of the mutiny at Meerut, 
he ordered all the native troops on parade, that 
he and his officers might, if possible, judge of their 
loyalty by their demeanour. The examination 
was in great part, though not wholly, satisfactory. 
At noon on the IStli the disastrous news from 
Delhi arnved. The intrenched magazine within 
the fort was at that time guaided by a company 
of the 67th ; and the brigadier, rendered some- 
what uneasy on tins matter, planned a new dis- 
position of the troops. There had been many 
‘cartridge’ meetings held among the men, and 
symptoms appeared that a revolt was intended 
The relative positions of all the militaiy were 
as follows In the middle of the fort was the 
intrenched magazine, guaided as just stated , 
outside the fort, on tlie west, were the ofiiceis’ 
bungalows and the official buildings , still further 
to the west were the sepoy lines of the 45th and 
57th , northward of these lines were the artillery 
barracks ; still further north were the lines of the 
cavalry; south of the fort weie the barracks of 
the European legiment; on the north of the fort 
was the Sudder Bazaar ; while eastward of it w’as 
an open place or matdan The brigadier sought 
to avert danger by separating the two native 
. regiments ; but the Queen’s 61st, by the geneial 
arrangements of the cantonment, were too far 
distant to render the proper sei vice at the proper 
moment The 45th w^ere to be removed to an 
open spot northeast of the cantonment, and the 
57th to another open space on the south, two miles 
distant; the native cavalry were to take up a 
position near their own lines; the 61st were to 
encamp near the south wall of the fort; while 
one company, with artilleiy and guns, ^vas to be 
placed within the fort After a parade of the 
whole force, on the afternoon of the 13th, each 
corps was ordered to the camping-ground allotted 
for it. The 57th obeyed at once, but some com- 
panies of the 45th, while marching through the 
bazaar, refused to go any further, stopped, loaded 
their muskets, and prepared for resistance; they 
Iran towards the fort, dambei^ed over a dilapidated 
part of the ramparts, and advanced towards the 
magaziiie, whei'e scaling-ladders were thrown over 
la them hy a company of the 57th who had been 


on guard inside. This clearly shewed complicity 
to exist A short but severe conflict ensued. 
Captain Lewis and Major Redmond had only a 
few Europeans with them, but they promptly 
attacked the mutineers, drove out the 45th, and 
made prisoners the treacherous guard of the 57th. 
All was now right m the fort and magazine, but 
not in the cantonment. About two hundred men 
of the 45th commenced a system of burning and 
looting, officers’ bungalows, mess-houses, hospitals, 
the church — all were fired. Many isolated acts of 
heroism were performed by individual Europeans, 
but no corps was sent against the ruffians. Fortu- 
nately, a powder-magazine beyond the cavalry 
lines, containing the enormous quantity of three 
hundred thousand pounds of gunpowder, did not 
fall into the hands of the rebels ; it might have 
done so, for no preparations had been made to 
defend it. All this time the Queen’s troops chafed 
at their enforced inaction ; their camping-ground 
had been so badly chosen that they daied not in 
a body attack the 45 tb lest the 57th should m the 
meantime surpiise them in the rear , and there is 
no evidence that they were ordered to do what 
any English regiment u ould cheerfully have under- 
taken-^ivide into two wings, each to confront 
a whole regiment of sepoys. During the night 
and the following morning nearly all the sepojs 
decamped, some AMth arms and some without. 
Ferozpore was saved for the picscnt , but mutinous 
proceedings were encouraged at Jullundur, Jelum, 
and Sealkote, by the escape of the 45th and 57th ; 
and the biigadier fell into disgrace for his mis- 
management of this affair. He had only just 
ai rived to take command of that station, and it 
may be that he was on this account less able to 
judge correctly the merits or dements of the forces 
placed at his disposal. 

Jullundur, which gives name to the Jullundur 
Doab between the Sutlej and the Beas, is 
another of tins group of stations. It is situated 
on the high road from Umballa and Umritsir 
to Lahoic, and was formerly the capital of an 
Afghan dynasty m the Punjaub. Although shorn 
of much of its former greatness, it is still an im- 
portant and flourishing town, with forty thousand 
lubabitauts. Jullundur received the news from 
Meerut on the 11th of May, and immediately 
precautionary measuies were taken Brigadier- 
general Johnstone, the commandant, being absent 
at the time, a plan was at once formed by Colonel 
Hai tley of H.M. 8th foot, and Captain Farrington, 
the deputy-commissioner, and agreed to by all the 
other officers. The station at that time contained 
H.M. 8th foot, the 6th light cavalry, the 36th 
and 61st native infantry, and one troop of horse- 
artillery. The chief officers in command were 
Colonels Longfield and Hartley, Majors Barton, 
Innes, and Olpherts, and Captain Faddy. When 
the telegraph of the 12th of May confirmed the 
Meemt news of the 11th, it was resolved at once 
to control the native troops at Jullundur, and to 
disarm them if mutinous symptoms ^onid appear. 
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Part of the Qaeeu’s troops were marched into the 
artillery lines ; the guns were pointed at the lines 
of the native regiments m such a way as to render 
the sepoys and sowars somewhat uneasy, two field- 
guns were kept with horses ready harnessed for 
movement; careful patrolling was maintained 
during the night; and the ladies and children 
were safely if not comfortably placed m barracks 
and rooms guarded by their own countrymen. 
Captain Farrington was placed in charge of the 
civil lines, the public buildings, and the town 
generally ; and most fortunate was it for him, and 
the English generally, that the native Rajah of 
JuUundur, Rundheer Singh Alloowalla, lemained 
fiiendly This prince had been deprived of part 
of his territory at the period of the annexation of 
the Punjaub, but the deprivation had not rendeied 
him hostile to his pow’^erful superiors, he piomptly 
aided Famngton with guns and men, instead of 
throwing in his lot with the mutineers. J ullundur, 
like Lahore, Umritsir, and Ferozpore, -was sa\ed 
for the piesent. 

Phillour, the fifth station in this remarkable 
group, was in one sense more perilously placed 
than any of the others, owing to its neaier 
pi’oximity to the mutineeis of Meerut and Delhi 
It stands on the right bank of the Sutlc;, on the 
great high road from Umballa and Loodianah to 
Umritsir and Lahore Phillour is of no account 
as a town, but of great importance as a militaiy 
station on the fiontier of the Punjaub, and as com- 
manding the passage of the grand trunk-ioad 
acioss the Sutlej At the time of the mutiny it 
had a magazine containing a vast supply of w ar- 
like material, without any European troops what- 
ever The adjoining cantonment contained one 
native regiment, of which one company guarded 
the fort and magazine The military authorities 
all over the Punjaub and Siilund well knew that 
Phillour contained munitions of war that would 
be most perilous in the hands of mutineers. 
Lieutenant Hildebrand, as was lately stated, was 
sent from Lahore wath a company of artillery to 
Phillour; but he stopped on the way to aid the 
operations at Umritsir. When the news fiom 
Meerut armed. Colonel Butler made such pre- 
cautionary arrangements as he could at the lines, 
while Lieutenant Griffith looked watchfully after 
the fort and arsenal. Securing the telegraph, m 
order that the sepoys of the 3d native infantry 
might not tamper with it, they communicated with 
Jullundur, and were rejoiced to find that a small 
force was about to be despatched from that place 
for their relief As soon as the authorities at the 
last named station became aware of the insurgent 
proceedings, they determined, besides attending to 
the safety of their own station, to aid Phillour ; they 
sent a telegraphic officer to make such arrangements 
as would keep the wire in working order ; they 
sent a message to Loodianah, to warn the deputj’- 
commisnimer to guard the bridge of boats acrofs 
the Sutlej ; and they sent a small but compact 
fbree to Phillour* This finree consisted of a detach- 


ment of the Queen’s 8th foot, two horse-artillery 
guns, spare men and horses for the artiUeiy, and 
a small detachment of the £d Punjaub cavahy. 
Knowing that this welcome for^ was on the roa^ 
Colonel Butler and Lieutenant Griffith sought to 
maintain tranquilhty in Phillour duiing the night ; 
they closed the fort-gate at sunset , they plac^ a 
loaded light field-piece just wuthin the gate, with 
port-fires kept burning; and the little band of 
Europeans remained on watch all night. At day- 
break their succour arrived; the force from 
Jullundur, commanded by Major Baines and 
Lieutenants Sankey, Dobbin, and Probyn, marched 
the twentj'-four miles of distance without a single 
halt. The guns and cavalry, being intended only 
as an escort on the road, and to aid in recovering 
the fort m the event of its having been captured by 
the sepoys during the night, returned to Jullundur, 
together with fifty of the infantry. The actual rein- 
forcement, therefore, was about a hundred of H.M. 
8th foot, and a few gunners to work the fort-guns 
if necessary The little garrison opened the fort- 
gates to admit this leinforcement — ^mucli to the 
dismay of the sepoys in the cantonment ; for, 
as was aftciwmils ascertained, a plot had been 
foiraed whereby the fort w^as to be quietly taken 
possession of on the 15th of the month, and used 
as a rendezvous for the sepoy regiments m tho 
Punjaub, when they had risen in mutiny, and 
foi mod a system of tactics in reference to the great 
focus of lebellion at Delhi. 

Thus were the da^s from the 11th to the 14th of 
May days of critical impoitance in the eastern part 
of the Punjaub Evidence almost conclusive was 
obtained that the 15th was intended to have been 
a day of grand mutiny among the Bengal sepo)s 
stationed in that region : the regimental officers 
knew nothing of this , some of them would not 
believe it, e\en at the time of the disarming; but 
the current of belief tended in that direction after- 
w^ards There is veiy little doubt, las already implied, 
that the Meerut outbreak occurred before the 
plans were ready elsew'here; that event seemed 
to the British, and rightly so, a dieadful one ; 
but, if delayed five days, it would probably have 
been followed by the shedding of an amount of 
European blood frightful to contemplate. 

Having noticed the prompt measures taken 
at Lahore, Umritsir, Ferozpore, Jullundur, and 
Phillour, shortly before the middle of May ; it will 
be useful, before tracing the course of subsequent 
revolt in some of the eastern Punjaub stations, to 
attend to the state of affairs in the western division, 
of which Pesbawur was the chief city. 

Peshawur was beyond the limits of British 
India until the annexation of the Punjaub. 
Situated as it is on the mam road from the Indus 
at Attock to the Indian Caucasus range at tbe 
Khyber Pass, it has for ages been regarded as^an 
important mditary position, commanding one of the 
gates of India. The Afghans and other Moham- 
medan tribes generally made their irruptions mto 
India by this route. Daring the oomii]fi»tl«« Af 
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Indian politics and warftiro, Peshawnr passed from 
Hie hands of the Afghans to those of the Sikhs, 
and then to the British, who proceeded to make it 
the head-quarters of a military division. Peshawur 
had been so ruthlesriy treated by Bunjeet Singh, 
after his capture of that place in 1818, that its 
fine Moslem buildings were mostly destroyed, its 
commerce damaged, and its population dimin- 
ished. At present, its inhabitants are believed to 
be sdiont sixty thousand in number. The fort 
is very strong; it consists of lofty walls, round 
towers at the angles, semicircular ravelins in 
front, faussebraies of substantial towers and 
walls, a wet ditch, and one only gateway guarded 
by towers; within the enclosure are capacious 
magazines and storehouses. 

When the mutiny began, the Peshawur division 
contained about fourteen thousand troops of all 
arms. A peculiar military system was found 
necessary in this division, owing to the large 
proportion of semi-civilised marauders among 
the inhabitants. The western frontier is hilly 
throughout, being formed of the Indian Caucasus 
and the Suliman Range, and being pierced by only 
a few roads, of which the Khyber Pass and the 
Bolan Pass are the most famous. These passes 
and roads are for the most part under the control 
of hardy mountaineei’s, who care very little for 
any regular governments, whether Afghan, Sikh, 
or British, and who require constant watching. 
Many of these men had been induced to accept 
British pay as irregular horsemen ; and Colonel 
(formerly Major) Edwardes acquired great distinc- 
tion for his admirable management of these rough 
materials. The fourteen thousand troops in the 
Peshawur division of the Punjaub comprised about 
three thousand European infantry and artillery, 
eight thousand Bengal native infantry, three thou- 
sand Bengal native cavalry and artillery, and a 
fewPunjaubees and hill-men. These were stationed 
at Peshawur, Nowsherah, Hoti Murdan, and the 
frontier forts at the foot of the hills. Major-general 
Reid was chief military authority at Peshawur. 
On the 13th of May he received telegraphic news 
of the mutiny at Meerut and of the disarming at 
Lahore, and immediately held a council of war, 
attended by himself. Brigadiers Cotton and Neville 
Chamberlain, Colonels Edwardes and Nicholson. 
Edwardes was chief-commissioner and superin- 
tendent of the Peshawur division, besides being 
a military officer. It was resolved that, as senior 
military officer in the Punjaub, General Reid 
should assume chief command, and that his 
head-quarters should be with those of the Pun- 
jaub civil government, at Laliore or elsewhere; 
while Cotton should command in the Pesha- 
wur division. The council also agreed that, 
beridea providing as far as was possible for the 
safrfy of each station individually, a * movable 
odumn* should be formed at Jelum, a station 
oh the great road about midway between Lahore 
and P^awur— ready to move on any point in 
ISie Punjaub where mutinous symptoms might 


appear. This force, it will be seen,* was made up 
of a singular variety of troops, comprising all arms 
of the service, irregulars as w^ as regulars, 
Europeans as well as natives ; but the Oudian or 
^ Poorbeah * element was almost wholly absent, and 
by this absence was the efficiency of the column 
really estimated. Various arrangements were at 
the same time made for so distributing the Euro- 
pean troops as to afford them the best control over 
the sepoy regiments. At Peshawur itself, the 
Company’s treasure was sent into the fort for 
safety, and the Residency was made the head- 
quarters of the mihtary authorities. 

On the 21st of May, news reached Peshawur 
that the 65th Bengal native infantry— encour- 
aged probably by the withdrawal of the 27th 
foot from Nowsherah to aid in forming the 
movable column — had mutinied at Murdan on 
the preceding day, keeping their officers under 
strict surveillance, but not molesting them ; and 
that Colonel Bpottiswoode, their commander, 
had put an end to his existence through gnef 
and mortification at this act. The cnsis being 
perilous, it was at once resolved to disarm the 
native troops at Peshawur, or so much of them 
as excited most suspicion. This was successfully 
accomplished on the morning of the 22d — ^mnch 
to the chagrin of the officers of the disbanded 
regiments, who, here as elsewhere, were among 
the last to admit the probability of insubordin- 
ation among their own troops The 24th, 27th, 
and 5lst regiments of Bengal native infantry, and 
the 6th of light cavalry, were on this occasion de- 
prived of their arms ; and a subadar-major of the 
51st was hanged in presence of all his companions 
in arms. The disaiming was effected by a clever 
distribution of the reliable forces ; small parties of 
European artillery and cavalry being confronted 
with each regiment, in such way as to prevent 
aid being furnished by one to another. The men 
were disarmed, but not allowed to desert, on pain 
of instant death if caught making the attempt ; 
and they were kept constantly watched by a small 
force of Europeans, and by a body of irregular 
troopers who had no sympathy whatever with 
Hindustanis. This done, a relieving force was at 
once sent off to Murdan; a step which would 
have been dangerous while sepoy troops still 
remained so strong at Peshawur. The small force 
of Europeans and irregulars was found to be suffi- 
cient for this duty ; it arrived at Murdan, attacked 
the mutinous 65th, killed or captured two hundred, 
and drove the rest away These misguided insur- 
gents ill calculated the fate in store for them. 
Knowing that Mohammedan hill-tribes were near 

* This column wis made up as follows * 

1 H M. 97th foot, from Nowsherah. 

9 HM 24th fool^ from Rawnl Phidee 

8. One troop European horse artilleiy, from Peshawar. 

4. One light field-battery, from Jdum. 

5 The Guide Corps, from Murdan. 

6 The 10th irregular eavahy, from Rawnl Pindee. 

7. The let Punjaub infrntry, from Bunnoo. 

a The Kumaon battalion, from Rawnl Flndee. 

9. A wing oi thoSd Fni^aab aavahy, from Koltei 
10, A half company c^Sappen, from Attoek. 
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at hand^ and that those tribes had often been 
hostile to the English^ they counted on i^mpathy 
and support, but met with defeat and death. The 
chifalrous Edwardes, who had so distinguished 
himself in the Punjaub war, had gained a powerful 
influence among the half-trained mountaineers on 
the Afghan border. While the detachment from 
Peshawur was pursuing and cutting down many 
of the mutineers, the hill-men were at that veiy 
time coming to Edwardes to ask for military 
employment. These hill-men hated the Brahmins, 
and had something like contempt for traitors, 
when, therefore, Edwardes sent them against the 
mutineers, the latter soon found out their fatal 
error. ' The petted sepoy,’ says one who was in 
the Punjaub at the time, ‘whose every whim had 
been too much consulted for forty years — ^who 
had been ready to murder his officer, to dishonour 
his officer’s wife, and rip in pieces his officer’s 
child, sooner than bite the end of a cartridge 
which he well knew had not been defiled — was 
now made to eat the bread and drink the water 
of affliction . to submit at the hazard of his 
wretched life, which he still tenaciously clung to, 
to ceremonies the least , of which was more 
damning to his caste than the mastication of a 
million of fat cartndges ’ Even this was not the 
end, for the sepoys were brought back to the 
British cantonment, in fives and tens, and there 
instantly put to death ; no quarter was given to 
men who shewed neither justice nor mercy to 
others. There were other forts in the Peshawur 
Valley similar to that at Murdan, places held by 
native regiments, m which little or no reliance 
could be placed There were four native regiments 
altogether m these minor forts; and it became 
necessary to disarm these before the safety of the 
British could be insured Peshawur contained its 
full Asiatic proportion of desperate scoundrels, 
who would have begun to loot at any symptom of 
discomfiture of the paramount power. 

When this disarming of the native troops at the 
surrounding forts had been effected, the authoiities 
at Peshawur continued to look sharply aftef the 
native troops at this important station. The dis- 
armed 5th irregular cavalry, having refused to go 
against the 55th at Murdan, were at once and suc- 
cessfully disbanded. By a dexterous manoeuvre, 
the troopers were deprived of horses, weapons, 
coats, and boots, while the mouths of cannon were 
gaping at them ; they were then sent off in boats 
down the Indus, with a hint to depart as far as 
possible from any military stations. The author- 
ities in the Punjaub, like Neill at Benares and 
Allahabad, believed that mercy to the sepoys 
would be cruelty to all besides at such a time ; they 
shot, hanged, or blew away from guns with ternble 
promptoess^ all who were found to be concerned 
in mutinous proceedings On one occasion a letter 
was intercepted, revealing the fact that three 
natives of high rank (giving names) were to sit 
m coundl on the morrow to decide what to do 
against the Brilish; a tel^^phic message was 
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sent off to Sir John Lawrence, fbr advice how to 
act ; a message was returned : ‘Let a spy intend 
and report ; ’ this was done, and a plot dimvered ; 
another question brought back another telegram : 
‘ Hang them all three ; ’ and in a quarter of an 
hour the hanging was completed. The importance 
of retaining artillery in European hands was 
strongly felt at Peshawur; to effect this, after many 
guns had been sent away to strengthen the moving 
column, a hundred and sixty European volunteers 
from the infantry were quickly trained to the 
work, and placed in charge of a horse-battery of 
SIX guns, half the number on horseback, and the 
other half sitting on the guns and wagons — all 
actively put in training day after day to learn 
their new duties Fearful work the European 
gunners had sometimes to perform. Forty men of 
the 65th regiment were ‘blown from guns’ In 
three days An offleer present on the occasion says : 
‘Three sides of a square were formed, ten guns 
pointed outwards, the sentence of the court read, 
a prisoner bound to each gun, the signal given, 
and the salvo fired Such a scene I hope never 
again to witness— human trunks, heads, arms, 
legs flying about in all directions All met their 
fate with firmness but two ; so to save time they 
were dropped to the ground, and their brains 
•blown out by musketiy’ It sounds strangely to 
English ears that such a ternble death should 
occasionally be mentioned as a concession or 
matter of favour; yet such was the case. Mr 
Montgomery, judicial commissioner of the Pun- 
jaub, issued an address to one of the native 
legiments, two sepoys of which had been blown 
away from guns for mutinous conduct He 
exhorted them to fidelity, threatened them with 
the consequences of insubordination, and added • 
‘You have just seen two men of your regiment 
blown from guns. This is the punishment I will 
inflict on all traitors and mutineers ; and your 
consciences will tell you what punishment they 
may expect hereafter These men have been 
blown from guns, and not hanged, because they 
were Brahmins, and because I wished to sa'oe them 
fioni the pollution of the hangman^ s touch; and thus 
prove to you that the British government does 
not wish to injure your caste and religion.’ The 
treachery and cruelty of the mutinous sepoys 
soon dried up all this tenderness as to the mode 
m which they would prefer to be put to death 
We have seen Neill at Cawnpore, after the revela- 
tion of the horrors in the slaughter-room, com- 
pelling the Brahmm rebels to pollute themselves 
by wiping up the gore they had assisted to shed, 
as a means of striking horror into the hearts nf 
miscreant Brahmins elsewhere 
In addition to the severe measures for preserviag 
obedience, other precautions were taken invcdtini; 
no shedding of blood. A new levy of Panjaqiiee 
troopers was obtained by Edwardes Ike 
Moultan region ; the disarmed sepoys were r^aroved 
frcm their lines, and made to encamp In a 
i where they could be constantly watribyed;»k^- 
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tnuDsport train was organised, for the conveyance 
of European troops from place to place ; the fort 
was stmngthened, provisioned, and guarded against 
all surprises ; the artillery park was defended by 
an earthwork; and trusty officers were sent out 
in various directions to obtain recruits for local 
irregular corps — enlisting men rough in bearing 
and unscrupulous in morals, but who knew when 
they were well commanded, and who had no kind 
of affection for Hindustanis. Thus did Cotton, 
Edwardes, Nicholson, and the other officers, ener> 
getically cany out plans that kept Peshawur at 
peace, and enabled Sir John Lawrence to send off 
troops in aid of the force besieging Delhi Colonel 
Edwardes, it may here be stated, had been in 
Calcutta in the month of March ; and had there 
heaid that Sikhs in some of the Bengal regiments 
were taking their discharge, as if foreseeing some 
plot then in preparation , this confiimed his pre- 
dilection for Punjaub troops over ‘ Poorbeahs * The 
activity in raising troops iii the remotest north- 
west comer of India appears to have been a 
double benefit to the Biitish , for it provided a 
serviceable body of haidy troops, and it gratified 
the natives of the Peshawur Valley This matter 
was adverted to in a letter written by Edw^ardes. 
‘Tliis post (Peshawur), so far from being moie 
arduous m future, will be more secuie Events 
here have taken a wondeiful turn Duiing peace, 
Peshawur was an incessant anxiety, now it is 
the strongest point in India We have struck 
two great blow’^s — we have disarmed our own 
troops, and have raised levies of all the people of 
the country. The troops (sepoys) are confounded ; 
they calculated on being backed by the people 
The people are delighted, and a better feeling has 
sprung up between them and us in this enlistment 
than has ever been obtained before I have also 
called on my old country, the Derajat, and it is 
quite delightful to see how the call is answered. 
Two thousand horsemen, formerly in my army at 
Moultan, are now moving on different points, 
according to order, to help us in this difficulty , 
and every post brings me remonstrances fi om chiefs 
as to why they have been forgotten. This is really 
gratifying.’ It may be heie stated that Sir John 
Lawrence, about the end of May, suggested to 
Viscount Canning by telegraph the expediency of 
allowing Bengal sepoys to retire from the army 
and receive their pay, if thej^ preferred so doing, 
and if they had not been engaged in mutinous 
proceedings — as a means of sifting the good from 
the bad; but Canning thought this would be 
dangerous east of the Sutlej, and it does not 
appear to have been acted on anywhere. 

These exertions were materially aided by the 
existence of a remarkable police system in the 
Punjaub— one of the benefits which the Lawrences 
and their associates introduced. The Punjaub 
police W'as of three kinds. First was the mihJtary 
police^ consisting of two corps of irregular infantry, 
seven battalions of fooi^ one regiment cavalry, and 
twenty-eeven troops of horse— amounting alto- 


gether to about thirteen thousand men. These 
men were thoroughly disciplined, and were ready 
at all times to encounter the marauding tribes from 
the mountains. Then came the cml police, com- 
prising about nine thousand men, and distributed 
over nearly three hundred thannahs or subordinate 
jurisdictions, to protect thirty thousand villages 
and small places * the men were armed w ith 
swords and cai bines. Lastly were the constahulary, 
thirteen hundicd men in the cities, and thirty 
thousand in the rural districts ; these were a sort 
of watchmen, dressed m a plain drab uniform, 
and carrying only a staff and a spear. This large 
police army of more than fifty thousand men was 
not only efficient, when w^ell officered, in maintain- 
ing tranquillity, but furnished excellent recruits 
for regiments of Sikh and Punjaubee soldiers. 

Sir John Lawrence issued a vigorous proclama- 
tion, encouraging the native troops to remain 
faithful, and threatening them with dire conse- 
quences if they revolted; but fiom the first he 
relied very little on such appeals to the Bengal 
trooi>s Leaving this subject, howe\er, and direct- 
ing attention to those events only which bore 
with any weight on the progress of the mutiny, 
we shall now rapidly glance at Punjaub affairs in 
the summer months Many struggles took place, 
too slight to require much notice One was 
the disarming of a native regiment at Noorpore. 
Another, on June 13th, was the execution of 
twelve men at Ferozpore, belonging to the 45th 
N I , for mutiny after being disarmed. 

It was early m June that the station at Jullun- 
dur became a prey to insurgent violence On the 
3d of the month, a fire bioke out in the lines of 
the 61st native infantry — a bad symptom wdicr- 
ever it occuned in those days. On the following 
night a hospital was burned On the 6 th, the 4th 
regiment Sikh infantry marched into the station, 
as well as a native troop of horse-artillery ; but, 
owing to some uneasiness displaj ed by the Bengal 
troops, the Sikh regiment w^as removed to another 
station — as if the bi*igadier m command were 
desirous not to offend or irritate the petted 
regiments from the east. At eleven o’clock at 
night on the 7th, the close of a quiet Sunday — 
again Sunday’ — a sudden alarm of fire was given, 
and a lurid glare was seen over the lines of the 
36th native infantiy. The officers rushed to their 
respective places; and then it w^as found that 
the 6th native cavalry, wavering for a time, 
had at last given way to the mutinous impulse 
that guided the 36th and 61st infantry, and that 
all three regiments were threatening the officers. 
The old sad story might again be told; the 
story of some of the officers being shot as they 
spoke and appealed to the fidelity of their men ; 
of others being shot at or sabred as they i*au 
or rode across the parade-ground; of ladies and 
children bemg affrighted at the artillery barracks, 
where th^ bad been wont to sleep for greater 
security The mutineers bad evidently expected 
the native artilleiy to join them ; but fortunately 
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these latter were so dove-tailed with the European 
artillerj, and were so weU looked after bj a com- 
pany of the 8th foot, that they could not mutiny if 
they would. All the Europeans who fled to the 
artiUeiy barracks and lines were safe ; 4be guns 
protected them The mutineers, after an hour or 
two of the usual mischief, made off. About one 
half the cavalry regiment mutinied, but as all 
confidence was lost in them, the rest were depiived 
of horses and arms, and the regiment virtually 
ceased to exist. The officers were overwhelmed 
with astonishment and mortification; some of 
them had gone to rest on that evening in peifect 
i^liance on their men. One of the cavalry 001001*8 
afterw^ards said 'Some of our best men have 
proved the most active m this miserable business. 
A rough rider in my troop, who had been iiding 
my charger in the morning, and had played with 
my little child, was one of the men who charged 
the guns * This officer, like many others, had no 
other theory to offer than that his troopers 
mutinied in a ‘panic,’ arising from the sinister 
rumours that ran like wildfire through the lines 
and bazaars of the native troops, shaking the 
fidelity of those who had not previously taken 
part in any conspiracy. It was the only theory 
which their bitterness of heart allowed them to 
contemplate with any calmness ; for few military 
men could admit without deep moitification that 
they had been ignoiant of, and deceived by, their 
own soldiers down to the veiy last moment 
While a poition of the 6 th ca\alry lemained, 
disarmed and unhorsed but not actually dis- 
banded, at Jullundur, the two regiments and a 
half of mutineers marched off towaids Phillour, 
as if bound for Delhi At the instant the mutiny 
began, a telegraphic message had been sent from 
Jullundur to Phillour, to break the bridge of boats 
over the Sutlej, and thereby prevent the rebels 
from crossing from the Punjaub into Siihind 
Unfortunately, the telegraphic message failed to 
reach the officer to whom it was sent The 3d 
regiment Bengal native cavalry, at Phillour, might, 
as the commanding officer at that time thought, 
have been maintained in discipline if the Jullun- 
dur mutineers had not disturbed them ; but when 
the 36th and 61st native infcintry, and the 6th 
cavalry were approaching, all contiol was found 
to be lost The telegrapluc wires being cut, no 
news could reach Phillour, and thus the insurgents 
from Jullundur made their appearance wholly 
unexpected — by the Europeans, if not by the 
troopers. The ladies and families were at once 
hastened off from the cantonment to the fort, 
which had just before been garrisoned by a hundred 
men of H.M. 8th foot. The officers then went on 
parade, where they found themselves unable to 
bring the 3d regiment to a sense of their duty ; the 
men promised to keep their hands clear of murder, 
but they would not fight against the approaching 
rebels from Jullundur. The officers then returned 
to the fort powerless ; for the handful of Europeans 
there, though sufficient to defend the fort, were 
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unable to encounter fonr matinoua ragtmento hi 
the cantonment In a day or two, aU the lacyea 
and children were sent off safely to the iiilb; and 
the cavalry officers were left without immediate 
duties. The tactics of the brigadier at JuUm^iir 
were at that crisis somewhat severely criticised. 
It was considered that he ought to have mattte 
such arrangements as would have prevented the 
mutineers from crossing the Sutlej. He followed 
them, with such a force as he could spare or 
collect ; but while he was planning to cut off the 
bridge of boats that spanned the Sutlej between 
Phillour and Loodianah, they avoided that spot 
altogether; they crossed the river six miles 
further up, and proceeded on their march towards 
Delhi — attacked at certain places by Europeans 
and by Sikhs, but not in sufficient force to fiaistrate 
their purpose. 

Although belonging to a region east of the 
Punjaub, it may be u'ell here to notice another 
of the June mutinies nearer the focus of dis- 
afiection One of the regiments that took its 
officers by surprise in mutinying was the 60th 
B N. I , of which the head-quarters had been 
at Umballa, but which was at Bhotuck, only 
three marches from Delhi, when the fidelity of 
the men gave way. One ot the English officers, 
expressing his utter astonishment at this result, 
said ‘All gone’ The men that we so trusted, 
my own men, with whom I have shot, played 
ciicket, jumped, entered into all their sports, and 
treated so kindly He thought it almost cruel 
to' subject that regiment to such temptation as 
would be afforded by close neighbouihood with 
the mutineers at Delhi. But, right or wrong, the 
temptation was afforded, and proved too strong 
to be resisted. It afterwards became known that 
the COth received numerous letters and messages 
from within Delhi, entreating them to join the 
national cause against the Kaffir Feriugliees. On 
the 11th of June, the sepoys suddenly rose, and 
fired a volley at a tent within which many of the 
officers were at mess, but fortunately without fatal 
results Many of the officers at once galloped 
off to the camp outside Delhi, feeling they might 
be more useful there than with a mutinous 
regiment , while others stayed a while, in the vain 
hope of bringing the men back to a sense of their 
duty. After plundering the mess of the silver- 
plate and the wine, and securing the treasure- 
cliest, the mutineers made off for Delhi. Here, 
however, a warm reception was m store for them ; 
their officers had given the alarm; and H.M. 
9th Lancers cut the mutineers up ternbly on the 
road leading to the Lahore Gate. Of those who 
entered the city, most fell in a sortie shortly 
afterwards At the place where this regiment had 
been stationed, Umballa, another death-fiend-^ 
cholera— was at work. ‘ We have had that teniUa 
scourge the cholera. It has been raging here mik 
frightful violence for two months (May to 
but, thank God, has now left ns withont 
the Sahibs. It seemed a. jndpaent mt 
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satires. They were reeling about and fidling 
dead in the streets, and no one to remove them. 
It is the only time we hare looked on it as an 
ally; though it has catried off many soldiers, 
two native officers, and six policemen, who were 
guarding prisoners; all fell dead at the same 
place ; as one dropped, another stepped forward 
and took his place ; and so on the whole lot.’ It 
was one of the grievous results of the Indian 
mutiny that English officers, in very bitterness of 
heart, often expressed satisfaction at the calam- 
ities which fell on the natives, even townsmen 
unconnected with the soldiery 
Jelum, which was the scene of a brief but 
very fierce contest in July, is a considerable town 
on the right bank of the nver of the same name ; 
it is situated on the great line of road from 
Lahore to Peshawur; and plans have for some 
time been under consideration for the establish- 
ment of river-steamers thence down through 
Moultan to Eurachee. Like many other places 
on the great high road, it was a station for troops ; 
and like many other stations, it was thrown into 
uneasiness by doubts of the fidelity of the sepoys. 
The 14th regiment Bengal native infantry, about 
three-fourths of which were stationed at Jelum, 
having excited suspicions towards the end of June, 
it was resolved to disarm them ; but as no force 
was at hand to effect this, three companies of 
H M. 24th foot, under Colonel Ellice, with a few 
horse-artillery, were ordered down from Rawul 
Pindee. On the 7th of July the English troops 
arrived, and found the native regiment drawn 
up on parade Whether exasperated at the 
frustration of a proposed plan of mutiny, or 
encouraged by tlieir strength being thrice that of 
the English, is not well known , but the 14tli 
attacked the English with musketry directlythey 
approached. This of course brought on an 
immediate battle The sepoys had fortified their 
huts, loopholed their “walls, and secured a defen- 
sive position in a neighbouriiig village. The 
English officers of the native regiment, deserted 
and fired at by their men, hastened to join the 
24th; and a very severe exchange of musketry 
soon took place. The sepoys fought so boldly, 
and disputed every inch so resolutely, that it 
was found necessary to bring the three guns 
into requisition to drive them out of their 
covered positions. At last they were expelled, 
and escaped into the country; where the British, 
having no cavalry, were unable to follow them. 
It was an affair altogether out of the usual 
order in India at that time : instead of being 
a massacre or a chasing of treacherously be- 
trayed individuals, it was a fight m which the 
native troops met the British with more than 
their, usual resolution. The loss in this brief 
eonflict was severe. Colonel Ellice was terribly 
bounded in the chest and the thigh; Captain 
%ring was killed ; Lieutenants Streathfield and 
Cbichi^ter were wounded, one in both leg^ and 
Hie other in the arm ; two sergeants and twenty- 


three men were kilted ; four corporals and forty- 
three men Wounded. Thus, out of this sm^ 
force, seventy-six were either killed or wounded. 
The government authorities at Jelum immediately 
offered a reward of thirty rupees a head for every 
ihgitive sepoy captured. This led to the capture 
of about seventy in the next two days, and to a 
fearful scene of shooting and blowing away from 
guns. 

On the same day, July 7th, when three com- 
panies of H M. 24th were thus engaged at Jelum, 
the other companies of the same regiment were 
engaged at Bawnl Pindee m disarming the 58th 
native mfantry and two companies of the 14th. 
The sepoys hesitated for a time, but seeing a small 
force of horse-artillery confronted to them, yielded; 
some fled, but the rest gave up their arms. Two 
hundred of their muskets were found to be loaded, 
a significant indication of some murderous intent. 

The mutiny at Sealkote, less fatal than that at 
Jelum m reference to the conflict of troops in fair 
fight, was more adventurous, more marked by 
‘hair-breadth ’scapes’ among the officers and their 
families. Sealkote is a town of about twenty 
thousand inhabitants, in the Doab between the 
Chenab and the Ravee, on the left bank of the 
first-named nver, and about sixty miles distant 
from Lahore. At the time of the mutiny there 
was a nfle-practice dep6t at this place. The sepoys 
stationed at Sealkote had often been in conversa- 
tion with their European officers concerning the 
cartndge-question, and had expressed themselves 
satisfied with the explanations offered During the 
active operations for forming movable columns 
in the Punjaub, either to protect the various 
stations or to form a Delhi siege-army, all the 
European troops at Sealkote were taken away, as 
well as some of the native regiments ; leaving at 
that place only the 46th Bengal native infantry, 
and a wing of the 9th native cavalry, in canton- 
ment, while within the fort were about a hundred 
and fifty men of the new Sikh levies The brigadier 
commandant was rendered very uneasy by this 
removal of his best tioops; some of his officers 
had already recommended the disarming of the 
sepoys before the last of the Queen’s troops were 
gone; but he was scrupulous of shewing any 
distrust of the native army; he felt and acted 
in this matter more like a Bengal officer than 
a Punjanb officer — ^relying on the honour and 
fidelity of the ‘Poorbeah’ troops. His anxieties 
greatly increased when he beard that the 14th 
native infantry, after revoltmg at Jelum, were 
approaching Sealkote. Many of them, it is true, 
had been cut up by a few companies of the 
Queen’s 24th ; but still the remainder might very 
easily tempt his own sepoys and troopers. Never- 
theless, to the last day, almost to the last hour, 
many of the regimenal officers ftiUy trusted the 
men ; and even their ladies slept near the line^ 
for safety. 

The troops appear to have laid a plan on the 
evening of the 8th of July, for a mutiny on the 
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following morning At four o’clock on the 9th^ 
sounds of musketry and cries of distress were 
heard, rousing all the Europeans from their slum- 
bers. An officer on night-picket duty near the 
cavalry lines observed a few troopers gomg towards 
the infantry lines. It was afterwards discovered 
that these troopers went to the sepoys, told them 
‘the letters* had come, and urged them to revolt at 
once — ^implying complicity "with mutineers else- 
where ; but the officer could not know this at the 
time he simply thought the movement suspicious, 
and endeavoured to keep his own sepoy guards 
from contact with the troopers. In this, however, 
he failed , the sepoys soon left him, and went over 
to the troopers He hurried to his bungalow, told 
his wife to hasten m a buggy to the fort, and then 
went himself towards the lines of his regiment 
This was a type of what occurred generally. The 
officers sought to send their wives and families 
from their various bungalows into the fort, and 
then hastened to their duties. These duties brought 
them into the presence of murderous troops at the 
regimental lines , troops who fired on the very 
officers that to the last had trusted them. Espe- 
cially was the mortification great among the 
Europeans connected with the 46th ; for when 
they begged their sepoys to fire upon the mutinous 
troopers, the sepoys fired at them instead. A 
captain, two surgeons, a clergyman, and his wife 
and child, were killed almost at the very beginning 
of the outbreak ; while Biigadier Brind and other 
officers were wounded 

There were no wanderings over burning roads 
and through thick jungles to record in this case , 
but a few isolated adventures may be briefly 
noticed Two or three roads from the lines and 
bungalows to the fort became speedily marked by 
fleeing Europeans — officers, ladies, and children— in 
vehicles, on horseback, and on foot — all trying to 
leach the fort, and all attacked or pursued by the 
treacherous villains. Dr Graham, the superintend- 
ing surgeon, on the alarm being raised, drove 
quickly with his daughter towards the fort; a 
trooper rode up and shot him dead , his bereaved 
daughter seized the reins, and, with the corpse of 
her parent on her lap, drove into the nearest com- 
pound, screaming for help. A young lieutenant 
of the 9th cavalry, when it came to his turn to 
flee, had to dash past several troopers, who fired 
many shots, one only of which hit him. He 
galloped thirty miles to Wuzeerabad, wounded as 
he was , and, all his property being left behind 
him only to be ruthlessly destroyed, he had, to use 
his own words, to look forward to begin the world 
again, ‘with a sword, and a jacket cut up the back.* 
Three officers galloped forty miles to Gujeranvralla, 
swimming or wading the rivers that crossed their 
path. One of the captains of the 46th, who was 
personally much liked by the sepoys of his own 
company, w^ startled by receiving from them an 
offer of a thousand rupees per month if he would 
become a rebel 4ike them, and still remain their 
captain ! What answer he gave to strange 


offer may easily be conceived ; but hsi cemipany 
remained kind to him, for they saw him 
escorted to the fort. In one of the bdngalowi 
fourteen persons, of whom only three were mite, 
sought refuge from the murderous sepoys and 
troopers. The women and children all congregated 
in a small lumber-room ; tlie three gentlemen 
remained in the drawing-room, pistols in hand. 
Then ensued a brisk scene of firing and counter^ 
firing; during which, however, only one life 
appears to have been lost : the love of plunder in 
this case overpowered the love of murder ; for the 
insurgents, compelling the gentlemen to retreat to 
their poor companions in the lumber-room, and 
there besieging them for a time, turned their 
attention to loot or idunder. After ten hours 
sojourn of fourteen pci sous in a small room in a 
sultry July day, the Europeans, finding that the 
mutineers were wandering in other directions, 
contiived to make a safe and hasty run to the fort, 
a distance of upwards of a mile Some of the 
Europeans at the station, as we have said, were 
killed ; some escaped by a brisk gallop ; while the 
rest were shut up for a fortnight in the fort, in 
great discomfort, until the mutineers went away. 
There being no European soldiers at Sealkotc, the 
sepoys and sowars acted as they pleased ; they 
pillaged the bungalows, exploded the magazine, 
let loose the prisoners in the jail, and then started 
ofl^ like other mutineers, in tbe direction of Delhi. 

One of tbe most touching incidents at Sealkote 
bore relation to a nnnnery, a convent of nuni 
belonging to the order of Jesus Mane of Lyon, 
a Roman Catholic establishment analogous to that 
at Sirdhana near Meerut, already brought under 
notice (p 57) The superior at Lyon, many weeks 
afterwards, received a letter from one of the 
sisters,* giving an affecting account of the way in 
which the quiet religieuses \s ere hunted about by 
the mutineers. 

* * Very Dear and Good Mother— On the 8ih of the preteni 
month tbe native soldiers heard they were to be disarmed the 
following day They became furious, and secretly planned » 
revolt lliey earned their plans into execution at an early hour 
on the following morning W e were immediately apprised oi lt» 
and 1 hastened to awake our poor children, and all of us, half-clad, 
prayed for shelter at a Hindoo habitation Some vehicles had 
been prepared for us to escape, when tbe servants dertred us to 
conceal oursehes, as the sepoys were coming into the garden. We 
returned to our hiding-place, tbe soldiers arrived, they took away 
our carriages, and a shot was fired into the house where we were 
concealed The ball passed close to where our chaplain a as 
Bitting, and slightly wounded a child in the leg At the same 
moment three soldiers, well armed, presented themselves at the 
door The good father, holding the holy sacrament, uhich he 
never quitted, advanced to meet them Several of us accom- 
panied him "We have orders to kill you,” said tiie sepoys, "but 
we uill spare jou if you give us money Go out, all, that we may 
see there arc no men concealed here ” Having searched and fimiid 
nothing, one of the soldiers raised his sabre over the chi^ilaiii, and 
cned out “ You shall die ” “ Mercy, in the name of God 1 ” ex- 
claimed I. ** 1 will open every press to shew you that there la ne 
money concealed here.” He followed me, and having a ati^ M 
himself that there was no money, the soldiers wmit away "We 
then broke a bole in the wall of our garden, and fled into Hm 
Jungle. We bad scarcely escaped when tUrty more scpefi ealiil'tifl 
the house, but tbe Almighty preserved ua from fhia ding*. iNi 
were crossing the countiy, when a foithflil aamnt hreeM |[i to 
a house where several Europeans had taken reftige. VMomim 
freely there for a moment, but the govermnant trttotoi 
•Ited there, and the house was soon attadtod hf liii 
sepoys We believed that our last hour Wii al ImMi; %ir 
savages were too much occupied with plUage to nollei ua, afiilih 
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When the Sealkote niutineeis had taken their 
d^arture towards Delhi, a force was organised 
at Jelum as quickly as possible to pursue them. 
This force, under Colonel Brown, comprised three 
companies of H.M. 24th foot, two hundred Sikhs, 
a hundred irregular horse, and three horse-artih 
leiy guns. The energetic Brigadier Nicholson, 
in command of a flying column destined for 
Delhi, comprising the 52d light infantry, the 6th 
Punjaub cavalry, and other troops, made arrange- 
ments at the same time for intercepting the 
mutineers. It thus happened that on the ]2tli of 
July, the insurgent 46 th and 9th legiments when 
they reached the Bavee from Sealkote, found 
themselves hemmed in ; and after an exciting 
contest on an island in the river, they were almost 
entirely cut up 

About the close of July, the disarmed 26th 
native infantry mutinied at Lahore, killed Major 
Spencer and two native ofliccrs, and fled up the 
left bank of the Ravee ; but the police, the new 
levies, and the villagers pursued them so closely 
and harassed them so continuously, that hardly 
a man remained alive. In August, something of 
the same kind occurred at other places in the 
Punjaub ; native Bengal regiments still were 
there, disarmed but not disbanded ; and it could 
not be otherwise than that the men felt chafed 
and discontented with such a state of things. If 
faithful, they felt the degradation of being dis- 
armed ; if hollow in their professed fidelity, they 
felt the irksomeness of being closely watched 
in cantonment. At Ferozpore, on the 19th of 
August, a portion of the 10th native cavalry, that 
had before been disarmed, mutinied, and endea- 
voured to capture the guns of Captain Wood- 
cock’s battery; they rushed at the guns while 
the artillerymen were at dinner, and killed the 
veterinary surgeon and one or two other persons , 
but a corps of Bombay Fusiliers, m the station 
at that time, repulsed and dispersed them. At 
Peshawur, where it was found frequently neces- 
saiy to search the huts and tents of the disarmed 
sepoys, for concealed weapons, the 51st native 
infantry resisted this search on the 2Sth of the 
month ; they beat their oflicers with cudgels, and 
endeavoured to seize the arms of a Sikh corps 
while those men were at dinner. They were 
foiled, and fled towards the hills ; but a disastrous 
flight was it for them , more than a hundred were 
shot before they could get out of the lines, a 
hundred and fifty more were cut down during 
an immediate pursuit, nearly four hundred weie 
brought in prisoners, to be quickly tried and shot, 
and some of the rest were made slaves by the 
mountaineers of -the Khyber Pass, who would by 
no means 'fraternise’ with them. Thus the 

Eoropeaiii escaped. At this moment a Catholic soldier offered to 
gtdde ns to the fort, where n e arrived at twelve o'dock We do 

Jenow how long we shall remain in the fort The English 
dBoers have treated us with the greatest kindness and attention, 
mad have vs '('hh provisions both for ourselves and our 

pnpils. We trust we diaU one day make our way to Bombay , 
Wt that udU depend on the orders we receive from the govern- 


regiment was in eflect annihilated. There were 
then three disarmed native regiments left in 
Peshawur, which were kept so encamped that 
loaded guns in trusty hands might always point 
towards them. 

The course of events in the Punjaub need not 
be traced further m any connected form. From 
first to last the plan adopted was pretty uniform 
in character When the troubles began, there 
were about twenty regiments of the Bengal native 
army in the Punjaub , and these regiments weie 
at once and eveiy where distrusted by Sir John 
Lawrence and his chief officers If hope and con- 
fidence T\ere felt, it was rather by the legimental 
oflScers, to whom disloyalty in their respective 
corps was naturally mortifying and humiliating 
All the sepoys were disarmed and the sowars dis- 
mounted, as soon as suspicious symptoms appeared , 
some regiments remained at the stations, disarmed, 
throughout the whole of the summer and autumn , 
some mutinied, befoie or after disarming , but 
very few indeed lived to reach the scene of rebel 
supremacy at Delhi , for they were cut up by the 
Europeans, Sikhs, Puniaubees, or hill-men which 
the Punjaub afforded Gladly as every one, whether 
civilian or military, acknowledged the eminent ser- 
vices of Sir John Lawience , there were, it must be 
admitted, certain advantages available to him which 
were utterly denied to Mr Colvin, the responsible 
chief of the Northwest Provinces, in which the 
mutiny raged more fiercely than anywhere else 
When the tioublei began, the Punjaub was better 
furnished with regiments of the Queen’s army 
than any other pait of India; while the native 
Sikhs, Punjaubee Mohammedans, and hill-men, 
were either indifferent or hostile to the sepoys of 
Hindostan proper The consequences of this state 
of things were two the native troops were more 
easily disarmed , and those who mutinied were 
more in danger of annihilation bcfoie they could 
get east of the Sutlej In the Northwest Piovinces 
the circumstances were far moie disastrous ; the 
British ti oops v\ ere relatively fewer , and the 
people were more nearly in accord with the sepoys, 
m so far as concerned national and religious 
sympathies. In the Meerut military division, 
when the mutiny had fairly commenced, besides 
those at Meerut station, there was only one 
European regiment (at Agia), against ten native 
regiments, irrespective of those which mutinied 
at Meerut and Delhi. In the Cawnpore military 
division, comprising the great stations of Lucknow, 
Allahabad, Cawnpore, and the vi hole of Oude, there 
was scarcely more than one complete European 
regiment, against thirty native Bengal and Oude 
regiments, regular and irregular. In the Dina- 
poor military division, comprising Benares, Patna, 
Ghazeepore, and other large cities, together with 
much government wealth in the form of treasure 
and opium, there was in like manner only one 
British regiment, against sixteen native corps. 
There was at the same time this additional 
difllculty ; that no such materials' were at hand as 
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in the Panjanb, for raising regiments of horse and 
foot among tribes who would i^mpathise but little 
with the mutineers. 

Sir John Lawrence was at first in some doubt 
what course to follow in relation to the liberty of 
the press. The Calcutta authorities, as we shall 
see m the next chapter, thought it proper to 
ourtail that libeity m Bengal and the Northwest 
Provinces. Sir John, unwilling on the one hand 
to place the Europeans in the Punjaub in the 
tormenting condition of seclusion from all sources 
of news, and unwilling on the other to leave tlie 
news -readers at the mercy of inaccurate or 
unscrupulous news-writers at such a cntical time, 
adopted a medium course. He caused the Lahore 
Chronicle to be made the medium of conveying 
official news of all that was occurring in India, 
so far as lapid outlines wore conceined. The 
government secietary at that plcice sent eveiy 


day to the editor of the newspi^>^ aa ^itome 
of the most important public news. Hus epttone 
was printed on small quarter-sheets of piq»er| aiMi 
despatched by each day’s post to all the statim 
in the Punjaub. The effect was — that ftke 
rumours and sinister reports were much less 
prevalent in the Punjaub than in Bengal ; men 
were not throwm into mystery by a suppression 
of journalism ; but were candidly told how events 
proceeded, so far as information had reached that 
remote part of India. The high character of the 
chief-commissioner was universally held as a 
guarantee that the news given in the epitome, 
wdiether little or much in quantity, would be 
honestly rendered , the scheme would have been 
a failure under a chief who did not command 
respect and win confidence. As the summer 
advanced, and daks and wires were interrupted, 
the news obtainable became very scanty. The 
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English in the Puiijaub were placed in a most 
tantahsing position Aware that matteis were 
going wrong at Delhi and Agia, at Lucknow and 
Cawmpore, they did not know how wrong , for 
communication was w'ell-iiigh cut off. As the 
cities jnst named lie between the Punjaub and 
Calcutta, all direct communication with the seat of 
government w^as still more completely cut off The 
results of this were singularly trying ‘ Gradually,’ 
says an officer writing from the Punjaub, ‘ papers 
and lettei s reached us fi om Calcutta md Bombay 
It IS not the least sinking illustration of the com- 
plete revolution tliat has occurred in India, that 
the iicw^s from the Gangetic valley — say from 
Allahabad and Cawmpore — ^vas known in London 
sooner than at Lahoie We had been accustomed 
to receive our daily letters and newspapeis from 
every part of the empire with the same unfailing 
regularity as in England. Suddenly we found 
ourselves separated fiom Calcutta for two months 
of time. Painfully must a letter travel from the 
eastern capital to the western port — h'om Calcutta 
to Bombay; painfully must it toil up the unsettled 


proiinces of the western coast; slowly must it 
jog along on mule-back across the sands of Sinde ; 
many queer twists and unwonted turns must that 
letter take, many enemies must it baffle and elud^ 
before, much bestamped, much stained with travel 
— for Indian letter-bags are not water-proof— it is 
delivered to its owner at Lahore . . Slowly, 

very slowly, the real truth dragged its way up the 
country It is only this very 29th of September 
that this writer in the Punjaub has read anything 
like a connected account of the fearful tragedy 
at Cawmpore, which, once read or heard, no 
Englishman can cier forget’ 

Attention must now for a brief space he directed 
to tlie country of Sinde or Sciude ; not so much 
fur the purpose of narrating the progress of matiny 
there, as to shew how it happened that there were 
few materials out of vrhidk mutiny could arise. 

Smde IS the region whidi bounds the lower 
course of the river Indus, also called Sinde. TlHi 
name is supposed to have bad the same oi^fai m 
Sindhi or Hindi, connected with the great Bhii^ 
race. When the Indus has passed ont Af 
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at its lower apex, it eaters Sinde, through 
which It flows to the ocean, which bounds Smde on 
the south j east is Bajpootana, and west Beloochis- 
tan. The area of Smde is about equal to that of 
England without Wales. The coast is washed by 
the Indian Ocean for a distance of about a hundred 
and fifty miles ; being, with very few exceptions, 
little other than a senes of mud-banks deposited 
by the Indus, or low sand-hills blown m from the 
sea-beach. So low is most of the shore, that a 
wide expanse of country is overflowed at each 
high tide ; it is’ a dreary swamp, scarcely observ- 
able from shipboard three or four miles out at 
sea. The mouths of the Indus are numerous, 
but so shallow that only one of them admits ships 
of any considerable burden ; and even that one 
is subject to so many fluctuations in depth and in 
weather, that sea-going vessels scarcely enter it 
at all. Kurachee, the only port in Smde, is a 
considerable distance west of all these mouths; 
and the mercantile ■world looks forward with 
much solicitude to the time when a railway will 
be formed from this port to Hydrabad, a city 
placed at the head of the delta of the Indus. This 
delta, in natural features, resembles that of the 
Nile rather than that of the Ganges, being nearly 
destitute of timber. On each side of the Indus, 
for a breadth varying from two to twelve miles, 
is a flat alluvial tract, in most places extremely 
fertile. Many parts of Smde are little better than 
desert ; such as the between Shikarpore and 
the Bolan Pass, and the Thur^ nearer to the river. 
In general, it may be said that no part of Smde 
is fertile except w^here the Indus imgates it ; for 
there is little either of rain or dew, and the 
climate is intensely hot. Camels are largely reared 
in Smde ; and the Sindians have abundant reason 
to value this animal. It is to him a beast of 
burden; its milk is a favourite article of diet; 
its hair is woven into coarse cloth , and it renders 
bim service in many other ways 

The Sindians are an interesting race, both in 
themselves and in their political relations. They 
are a mixture of Jats and Beloochees, among 
whom the distinction between Hindoo and Mus- 
sulman has a good deal broken down. The 
Beloochees are daring, warlike Mohammedans ; 
the Jflts are Hindoos less rigorous in matters of 
fkith and caste than those of Hmdostan ; while 
the J4ts who have become Mohammedans are a 
peaceful agricultural race, somewhat despised by 
both the others. The Sindians collectively are a 
dark, handsome, well-limbed race ; and it was a fa- 
vourite opinion of Sir William J ones, that they were 
the origmal of the gipsies. The languages spoken 
are a mixture of Hindi, Beloochee, and Persian. 

The chain of events which brought Sinde under 
British rule may be traced m a few sentences 
About thirteen centuries ago the country was 
invaded by the Persians, who ravaged it without 
making a permanent settlement The califs 
at a later ^te conquered Sinde; from them it 
ma by the Afghans of Ghiznee; and in 


the time of Baber it fell into the hands of the 
chief of Candahar. It was then, for a century 
and a half, a dependency of the Mogul Empire. 
For a few years Nadir Shah held it ; next the 
Moguls retook it ; and in I7fl6 Sinde fell under the 
rule of the Cabool khans, which was maintained 
nearly to the time when the British seized the 
sovereign power. Although subject to Cabool, 
Smde was really governed by eight or ten native 
princes, called Ameers, who had among them 
three distinct territories marked by the cities of 
Hydrabad, Khyrpore, and Meerpoor. Under 
these ameers the government was a sort of 
military despotism, each ameer having a power 
of life and death; but m warlike afiairs they 
were dependent on feudal chieftains, each of 
whom held an estate on condition of supplying 
a certain number of soldiers. The British had 
various trading treaties with the ameers; one 
of which, in 1832, opened the roads and rivers 
of Sinde to the commeice of the Company. When, 
in 1838, the eyes of the governor-general were 
directed anxiously towards Afghanistan, Smde 
became involved in diplomatic conferences, in 
which the British, the Afghans, the Sindians, 
and Biunjeet Singh were all concerned. These 
conferences led to quarrels, to treaties, to accusa- 
tions of breach of fiiith, which we need not trace . 
suf^ce it to say that Sir Charles James Napier, 
with powers of the pen and of the sword intrusted 
to him, settled the Sinde difficulty once for all, 
in 1848, by fighting battles which led to the 
annexation of that country to the Company’s 
dominions. The fonner government was entirely 
put an end to ; and the ameers were pensioned 
off with sums amounting in the aggregate to 
about fifty thousand pounds per annum. Some 
of these Ameers, like other princes of India, after- 
wards came to England in the hope of obtaining 
better terms from Queen Victoria than had been 
obtainable from the Company Bahadoor. 

When Smde became a British province, it was 
sepal ated into three collectorates or distiicts — 
Shikarpore, Hydrabad, and Kurachee ; a new 
system of levenue administration was introduced ; 
annual fairs were established at Kurachee and 
Sukur ; and peaceful commerce was eveiywhere 
so successfully established, that the country im- 
proved rapidly, greatly to the content of the mass 
of the people, who had formeily been ground 
down by the ameers’ government. For military 
purposes, Smde was made a division, under the 
Bombay presidency. 

Smde, at the commencement of the mutiny, 
contained about seven thousand troops of all 
arms, native and European The military arrange- 
ments had brought much distinction to Colonel 
(afterwards Brigadier-general) John Jacob, whose 
^Sinde Irregular Horse’ formed a corps much 
talked of in India. It consisted of about sixteen 
hundred men, in two regiments of eight hundred 
each, carefully drilled, and armed and equipped 
in the European manner, yet having mdy five 
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European officers ; the squadron and troop comman- 
ders were native officers. The brigadier uniformly 
contended that it was the best cayalry corps m 
India; and that the efficiency of such a regiment did 
»at depend so much on the number of European 
officers, as on the manner in which they fulfilled 
their duties, and the kind of disciphue which 
they maintained among the men. On these points 
he was frequently at issue with the Bengal officers; 
for he never failed to point out the superiority 
of the system in the Bombay army, where men 
were enlisted irrespective of caste, and where 
there were better means of rewarding individual 
merit * Nationally speaking, they were not 
Sindians at all , being diawn from other parts 
of India, in the ratio of three-fourths Moham- 
medans to one-fourth Hindoos. 

When the mutiny began in the regions further 
east, ten or twelve permanent outposts on the 
Sinde frontier were held by detachments of the 
Smde Irregular Horse, of forty to a hundred and 
twenty men each, wholly commanded by native 
officers. These men, and the head-quaricrs at 
Jacobabad (a camp named after the gallant 
brigadier), remained faithful, though sometimes 
tempted by sepoys and troopers of the Bengal 
army. A curious correspondence took place later 
in the year, through the medium of the news- 
papers, between Brigadier Jacob and Major Felly 
on the one side, and Colonel Sykes on the other. 
The colonel had heard that Jacob ridiculed the 
greased cartridge affair, as a matter that would 
never be allowed to trouble Ats corps; and he 
sought to shew that it was no subject for laughter : 
‘Brigadier John Jacob knows full w^ell that if 
he were to order his Mohammedan soldiers 
(though they may venerate him) to bite a 
cartridge greased with pigs’ fat, or his high- 
caste troopers to bite a cartridge greased with 
cows* fat, both the one and the other would 
promptly refuse obedience, and m case he endea- 
vour^ to enforce it, they would shoot him down.’ 
Jacob and Felly at once disputed this ; they both 
asserted that the Mohammedans and Hindoos 
in the Sinde Horse would never be mutinous on 
such a point, unless other sources of dissatisfaction 
existed, and unless they believed it was purposely 
done to insult their faith. ‘If it were really 
necessaiy,’ said the brigadier, ‘in the performance 


* The brigadier’s confidence in his men was conditional on 
their implicit obedience; and he was wont to affirm that his 
* Irregulars’ w^ as *regi:dar* m conduct and disciphne as 
the Queen’s Life- guards themselves He a ould allow no religious 
scruples to interfere with their military effleiency On one occa- 
non» during the Mohurrum or Mohammedan religious festival in 
1854, there was great uproar and noise among ten thousand 
Mussulmans assembled m and near his camp of Jacobabad to ce’e* 
hrate their religious festival He issued a general order * The 
commanding officer has nothing to do with religious ceremonies 
All men may worship God as they please, and may act and 
baheve as tiiey choosy in matters of religion . but no men have a 
right to annoy their neighbours. « to neglect their duty, on 
^vtence of serving God. The officers and men of the Sinde 
Hotso have the name qf, gnd nre supposed to be^ exoelient 
MimerB. and notmad fideem . . . therefore now informs the 
Stodelrreg^r Horse, that h» fototie BO noisy procesdons, nor any 
dft^CTly ffis^y whatever, under pretence of reUgion or any- 
thing allowed in, ee in neighbourhood oi, any 

camp of the Sinde IrrognhupHmoe.* 


of oar ordinaiy military dafy, to use swiiie'fi 
fat or cows’ fat, or anything else whatever, 
a word or a thought would pass about tibe naatter 
amoog any members of the Horse, and the natore 
of the substances made use of would not be thosi^t 
of or discussed at all, except with reference to the 
fitness for the purpose to which they were to be 
applied.’ The controversialists did not succeed 
m convincing each other ; they continued to hold 
diametrically opposite opimons on a question inti- 
mately connect^ with the early stages of the 
mutiny— thereby adding to the perplexities of 
those wishing to solve the important problem: 

‘ What was the cause of the mutiny V 
Owing partly to the great distance from the 
disturbed provinces of Ilmdostan, partly to the 
vicinity of the well-disposed Bombay army, and 
partly to the activity and good organisation of 
Jacob’s Irregular Horse, Sinde was affected with 
few insurgent proceedings during the year. At 
one time a body of fanatical Mohammedans would 
unfurl the green flag, and call upon each other to 
fight for the Prophet. At another time, gangs of 
robbers and hill-men, of which India has in all 
ages had an abundant supply, would take advant- 
age of the troubled state of public feeling to rush 
forth on marauding expeditions, caring much for 
plunder and little for faith of any kind At another, 
alarms would be given which induced European 
ladies and families to take refuge in the forts or 
other defensive positions at Kurachee, Hydrabad, 
Shikarpore, Jacobabad, <Src., where English officers 
were stationed At another, regiments of the 
Bengal army would try to tamper with the fidelity 
of other troops in Sinde. But of these varied 
incidents, few were so serious in results as to need 
record here. One, interesting m many particulars, 
arose out of the following circumstance . When 
some of the Sinde forces were sent to Persia, the 
6th Bengal irregular cavalry arrived to supply 
their place. These troopers, when the mutiny was 
at least four months old, endeavoured to form a 
plan with some Beloochee Mohammedans for the 
murder of the British officers at the camp of 
Jacobabad A particular hour on the Slst of 
August was named for this outrage, in which 
vanous bands of Beloochees were invited to assist. 
The plot was revealed to Captain Merewether, 
who immediately confided in the two senior native 
officers of the Sinde Irregular Horse. Orders were 
issued that the day’s proceedings should be as 
usual, but that the men should hold themselves in 
leadmess. Many of the border chiefs afterwards 
sent notice to Merewether of what had been 
planned, announcing their own disapproval of the 
conspiracy. At a given hour, the leading con* 
spirator was seized, and correspondence found 
upon him tending to shew that the Bengal la- 
ment having failed m other attempts to seduce 
the Sinde troops from their allegiance, had 
mined to murder the European officers as the 
obstacles to their scheme. The authcritl^ 
Jacobabad wished Sir John Iiawraiee to tehe 
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Bengal r^ment off their hands ; bnt the experi- 
enced chief in the Fnnjanb would not have the dan- 
gerous present , he thought it less likely to mutiny 
where it was than in a region nearer to Delhi. 

The troops in the province of Sinde about the 
middle of August were nearly as follows : At 
Kurachee — ^the 14th and 21st Bombay native 
infantry ; the 2d European infantry ; the dep6t of 
the 1st Bombay Fusiliers ; and the 3d troop of 
horse artillery. At Hydrabad — the 13th Bombay 
native infantry ; and a company of the 4th batta- 
lion of artillery. At Jacobabad — the 2d Sinde irre- 
gular horse ; and the 6th Bengal irregular cavalry. 
At Shikarpore and Sukur, the 16th Bombay native 


infantry ; and a company of the 4th battalion of 
artillery. The whole comprised about five thousand 
native troops, and twelve hundred Europeans. 

At a later period, when thanks were awarded 
by parliament to those who had rendered good 
service in India, the name of Mr Frere, commis- 
sioner for Sinde, was mentioned, as one who ‘ has 
reconciled the people of that province to British 
rule, and by his prudence and wisdom con- 
firmed the conquest which had been achieved by 
the gallant Napier. He was thereby enabled to 
furnish aid wherever it was needed, at the same 
time constantly maintaining the peace and order 
of the province,’ 


This will be“a suitable place in winch to introduce two 
tabular statements concerning the military condition of 
India at the commencement of the mutiny. All the occur- 
rences narrated hitherto are those m which the authonties 
at Calcutta were compelled to encounter difficulties without 
any reinforcements from England, the time elapsed having 
been too short for the amval of such reinforcements 


Military Divisions of India — At the period of the 
outbreak, and for some time afterwards, India was maiked 
out for mihtary purposes into divisions, each under 
the command of a general, brigadier, oi other officer, 
responsible for all the troops, European and native, w'lthin 
his division The names and localities of these divisions 
are here given , on the authonty of a military map of 
India, engraved at the Topographical Dep6t under the 
direction of Captain Elphinstone of the Boyal Engineers, 
and published by the War Department Each division 
was regarded as belonging to, or under the control of, one 
of the three presidencies We shall therefore group them 
under the names of the three presidential cities, and shall 
append a few words to denote locality 


UNDER CALCUTTA GOVERNMENT. 


Name 

Prend«tc 2 ^ Division, . 
Dtnapoor Division, . 
Ottwnpore Division, . 
Scatgor Division, • 
(?ioaltor Division, . 
MeertU Division, 
Sirhtnd Division, . . 
Lahore Division, 
Peshawuf Division, . 


Llnuti. 

(Calcutta and Its vicinity, and the cast 
( and northeast of Benf^al 
t From the Ncpaul frontier, southwest 
towards Kagpoor 

j Including Oude, the Lower Doab, and 

* ( part of Bundelcnnd 

(On both sides of the Nerbudda river, 

( south of Bundelcund 

(Semdia's Dominions, bordering on 

* I Bajpootana 

(Rohilcund, from the Himalaya donn 

( to Agra and the Jumnu 

jxhe Cis-Sutlej and Hill states, north- 

* ( west of Delhi. 

(Eastern part of Punjaub, from Cash- 
\ mere down to Sinde 

{ Western part of Fanjaub, on the 
Afghan frontier. 


UNDER BOMBAY GOVERNMENT. 


ISnde Division, . . . 
Wpootana Field-force, 
Jforthem Dividoo, 
Poonak Divulon, • • 
Southern Division, . , 


(On the Beloochee frontier, both sides 
\ of the Lower Indus. 

(East of Sinde, and west of Sclndia's 
\ Gwalior dominions. 

(From Catch nearly to Bombay, includ- 
1 mg Gnjerat. 

(Around Bombay, and the South 
1 Mahratta eount^ near it 
(Southernmost part of the Bombay 
\ Presidency. 


UNDER MADRAS GOVERNMENT. 


Nagpoor Subsidiary Force, 
Jforth Division, • . . 
Cbnfrw IXvision, • . . 


(The recently aeq^red Kagpoor terrl- 
1 tory, near Nisam’s states. 
(Northern part of Madras Presidency, 
on sea-coast. 

(Madras city, and the eoast-region 
\ north and south of it 


fS. 


UNDER MADRAS GOVERNMENT '-^Continued, 

Name Limit! 

[Northwest of Madras city, towards 
1 Bombay. 

f Serin gapatam, and the country once 
1 belonging to Tippoo Saib 
Southernmost pait of the Indian 
peninsula, towards Ceylon. 

It may be useful to remark that these military divisions 
are not necessarily identical in area or boundaries with 
the political provinces or collectorates, the two kinds of 
territorial limits being based on different considerations. 


C't iff d Districts, . . • -j 

Mysot e Division, . • . 
Southern Division, . . 


Armies of India, at ike Commencement of ike Mutiny — 
During the progress of the mihtary operations, it was 
frequently wished in England that materials were afforded 
for shewing the exact number of troops in India when the 
troubles began The Company, to respond to this wish, 
caused an elaborate return to be prepared, from which a 
few entries are here selected The names and limits of the 
military divisions correspond nearly, but not exactly, to 
those in the above list 
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MUitaiy DiTiuon* 

European! 

Native! 

Total 

Presidency, 

1,214 

13,976 

15,190 

Dinapoor, • 

1,697 

15,063 

16,660 

nporc, 

277 

5,725 

11,319 

6,002 

Oude, .... 

993 

12,312 

Saugor, . 

. 327 

10,627 

10,954 

Meerut, .... 

3,096 
. 4,790 

18,357 

21,453 

Sirhind, . . • 

11,049 

15,839 

Lahore, • . 

4,018 

16,939 

19,957 

Peshan ur, • 

4,613 

16,916 

20,529 

Pegu, .... 

1,763 

22,698 

692 

118,663 

2,455 

141,361 

Europeans in this list include all grades of officers as 


well as rank and file , and among the officers are included 
those connected with the native regiments. The natives, 
in hke manner, include all grades, from subadars down to 
sepoys and sowars. The Punjaub, it will be seen, alone 
contamed 40,000 troops. The troops were stationed at 
160 cantonments, garrisons, oi other places As shewing 
gradations of rank, the Europeans compnsed 2271 commis- 
sioned officers, 1602 non-commissioned officers, and 18,815 
rank aud file ; the natives compnsed 2325 commissioned 
officers, 5821 non-commissioned officers, and 110,517 rank 
and file. The stations which contained the largest numbers 
were the following 


Peahawur, 

9500 

Lahore, • 

5300 

Meerut, . • 

5000 

Lucknow, 

5000 

JuUandur, . 

4000 

Dinapoor, 

4000 

Umballa, . . 

. 3800 

Gawnpore, 

3700 

Delhi, . . . 

3600 

Barrackpore, . « 

3500 


Sealkote, . 

. • 3500 

Benarea, . 

, 3200 

Bawul Pindee, 

. 3200 

Bareilly, • 

. 3000 

Moultan, 

. 3000 

Saugor, . 

. 2800 

Agra, 

. 2700 

Nowoherah, . 

. 2600 

Jelum, 

. . 2400 

Allahabad, . 

. 2300 
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^ese 20 principal stations thus averaged 3S00 troops each, 
or nearly 80,000 altogether. 

HADBAS ABMT, HAT 10, 1857 


MUitaiy Diriiions. 

Europesns. 

NatiTes. 

Total. 

Centre, . 

Hysore, 

1,580 

6,430 

8,010 

. 1,088 

4,504 

5,5"2 

8,117 

Malabar, . • 

604 

2,513 

Northern, 

. 215 

6,169 

6,384 

Southern, 

. 728 

5.718 

6,444 

Ceded Districts, 

133 

2,519 

2,6 4 

South Mabratta, 

16 

375 

391 

Nagpoor, 

369 

3,50$ 

3,874 

6,349 

Nizam’s, 

Penang and Malacca, 

1,322 

5,027 

49 

2 113 

2,1d2 

Pegu, . . . 

2,880 

10,154 

13,034 


10,194 

49,737 

59,931 


This list was more fully made out than that for the Bengal 
army, since it gave the numbeis separately of the dragoons, 
light cavalry, hoise-artilleiy, foot-artillery, sappers and 
miners, European infantry, native infantry, and veterans 
The ratio of Europeans to native troops was rather highei 
in the Madras army (about 20 per cent ) than in that of 
Bengal (19 per cent ) More fully made out in some parti- 
culars, it was less instructive in others ; the Madras list 
pointed out the location of all the det^hments of each 
regiment, whereas the Bengal list gave the actual numbers 
at each station, without mentioning the particular regi- 
ments of which they were composed. Hence the matenals 
for companson are not such as they might have been had 
the lists been prepared on one uniform plan. There were 
about 36 stations foi these troops, but the places which 
they occupied in small detachments raised the total to a 
much higher number Although Pegu is considered to 
belong to the Bengal presidency, it was mostly served by 
Madras troops. Besides the foices above enumeiated, theie 


SoropMns. 

Nstirea. 

TotsL 

. 695 

3,894 

4,069 

5,891 

283 

5,108 

1,838 

6,817 

6,655 

1,154 

6,452 

7,606 

. 2 

446 

448 

1,087 

6,072 

7,159 

. 50 

8,312 

8,868 

5,109 

31,601 

86,710 


were nearly 2000 Madras troops out (n India altogether, m 
service m Persia and China. 


BOUBAT ABUT, HAT 10, 1857, 
Hilitaij Dlruionf. SoropMns. Na 

Bombay Garrison, . . 695 S, 

Southern, .... 283 5, 

Poonah, . 1,838 6, 

Northern, . . 1,154 6, 

Asaeerghur FortiCftS, . . 2 

Sinde, , . . 1,087 6, 

Bajpootana, ... 50 8, 


The Bombay army was so dislocated at 4ihat period, by the 
departuie of nearly 14,000 troops to Persia and Aden, that 
the value of tins table for purposes of companson becomes 
much lessened Nevertheless, it affords means of knowing 
how many troops were actually in India at the time when 
their services 'were most needed On the other hand, 
about 5000 of the tioops in the Bombay presidency 
belonged to the Bengal and Madras armies. The different 
kinds of tioops were classified as in the Madras army. 
The regular military stations where troops took up their 
head-quarters, were about 20 in number, but the small 
stations where mere detachments vere placed nearly 
trebled this number The Europeans were to the native 
troops only as 16 to 100, 

As a summary, then, we find that India contained, on 
the day when the mutinies began, troops to the number 
of 238,002 in the service of the Company, of whom 
38,001 were Europeans, and 200,001 natives — 19 Euro- 
peans to 100 natives An opportunity will occur m a 
future page for enumerating the regiments of which these 
three aimies weie composed 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 


PEEPAEATIOSS! CALCUTTA ABB lOJBOB. 


■ EFORE entering on a narra- 
tive of the great military oper- 
ions connected with the siege of 
li, and with Havelock’s brilliant 
^e from Allahabad to Cawnpore 
iicknow, it will be necessary to 
dly at the means adopted by 
to meet the difficulties arising ' 
itiny— by the Indian govem- 
xucufc ttb v/ttiuubfca, and by the imperial govern- 
ment in London. For, it must be remembered 
that-^however meritorious and indispensable may 
have been the s^vices of those who arrived in 
later crisis had passed before a 

single iMlIhmal regiment ftdim England reached 
the eome of aolioii* There was, as we have seen | 
in due nolo appended to the preceding diapter, 
a certain Mmie amount of European ndlitaiy 
force in India whmi the muUny began; there were 
also certam regiments of the Queen's army known 
to he at different spots in the region lying between 
the Cape of Good Hope on the west and Singa- 
pore on Ihe east ; and it depended on the mode of 


managing those materials whether India should 
or should not be lost to the Enghsh, There w’lll 
therefore be an advantage in tracing the manner 
m which the Calcutta government brought into 
use the resources immediately or proximately 
available ; and the plans adopted by the home 
government to increase those resources. 

It Is not intended in this place to discuss the 
numerous questions which have arisen in connec- 
tion with the moral and political condition of the 
natives of India, or the relative fitness of different 
fiinns of government for the development of their 
welfare. Certain mattm on^ will be treated, 
which immediately afibfited the proceedings of 
those intrusted with this grave req^maibility at 
so perilous a time. Three such at enoe present 
ihemssIveB fbr notice in rdation to the Mcatta 
govemmcnb-^iami^y, the militaiy meemres taken 
to eonfhmt the rnuUseM ; the judidal treatment 
meted out to them when conquered or captured ; 
and the precautions taken m reference to freedom 
of public discussion on subjects hkely to foster 
discontent 




PREPARATIONS: CALCUTTA AND LONDON. 


m 


First, in relation to military matteia En^^d, 
by a singQlar coincidence^ was engaged in two 
Asiatic wars at the time when the Meemt onU 
break marked the commencement of a formidable 
mutiny. Or, more strictly, one army was return- 
ing after the close of a war with Persia ; while 
another was going out to b^n a war with China. 
It will ever remain a problem of deep significance 
what would have become of our Indian empire 
had not those warhke armaments, small as they 
were, been on the Indian seas at the time. The 
responsible servants of the Company in India did 
not fkil to recognise the importance of this problem 
— as will be seen from a^ brief notice of the plans 
laid during the earlier weeks of the mutiny. 

On the 13th of May, three days after the troubles 
began at Meerut, Mr Colvin, heutenant-govemor 
of the Northwest Provinces, telegraphed to Cal- 
cutta, suggesting that the returning force from 
Persia should be ordered round to Calcutta, in 
order to be sent inland to strengthen the few 
English raiments by which alone the Revolt 
could be put down. On the next day, Viscount 
Canning, knowing that the Queen’s 43(1 foot and 
the 1st Madras Fusiliers were at Madras, tele- 
graphed orders for those two regiments to be 
forwarded to Calcutta—seeing that the Bengal 
presidency was more hkely than that of Madras to 
be troubled by mutinous sepoys. On the same day 
orders were sent to Pegu to bring the depot of the 
Queen’s 84th foot to Calcutta, the bulk of the regi- 
ment being already m or near that city. On the 
16th, a message was sent to Lord Elphinstone at 
Bombay, requesting him to send round to Calcutta 
two of the Enghsh regiments about to return from 
Persia ; another message was sent to Pegu, sum- 
moning every available soldier of the Queen’s 35th 
foot from Rangoon and Moulmein ; and orders 
were issued that all government nver-steamers 
and flats m India should be held ready for army 
use. On the 17th, Lord Harris at Madras tele- 
graphed to Canning, recommending him to stop 
the army going to China under Lord Elgin and 
aeneral Ashbumham,’and to render it immediately 
ivailable for Indian wants. It was on this day, 
; 00 , that Sir John Lawrence announced his inten- 
lon of disarming the Bengal sepoys in the Pnn- 
anb, and of raising new Punjaub regiments m 
heir stead ; and that Mr Frere, commissioner of 
finde, was ordered by Lord Elphinstone to send 
he 1st Bombay Europeans from Kurachee up the 
ndus to Monltan, and thence to Ferozpore. On the 
8th, Canning tel^aphed to Elphinstone, naming 
he two regiments^the Queen’s 78th foot and the 
d Europeans—which were to be sent round to 
lalcutta, t(^her with artillery ; on the same day 
llphinstone telegraphed to Canning that he would 
e able to send the Qneen’s 64th as well as 78th 
K>t ; and on the same day the authorities at Smde 
rranged for sending a Beloochee regiment up 
•om Hydrabad to ^rozpore. On the 19tb, the 
[adras Funders started far Calcutta; and on the 
uue day Sir Henry Lawrence^ to strengthen his 


military command in Oude, was raised from the 
rankofcolond tothatof br^iadieivgeBeraL With- 
out dwelling, day by day, on the prooeodii^ 
adopted, it will suffice to say that, during tlw 
remainmg period of May, the Madras FusOien^ 
which were destined to render such good serviet 
under the gallant NeiU, arrived at Calcutta ; that 
the Queen’s 64th and 78th made their voyage from 
Bombay to Calcutta ; and that steamers were sent 
to Ceylon to bring as many royal troops as could 
be spared from that island. 

When June arrived, the same earnest endeavours 
were made to bring troops to bear upon the 
plague-spots of mutiny. Orders were sent to 
transfer a wing of the Queen’s 29th foot from 
Pegu, the 12th Lancers firom Bombay, and cavaliy 
horses from Bnshire and elsewhere, to Calcutta. 
Later in the month, messages were transmitted 
to Madras, commanding the sending to Calcutta 
of eveiything that had been prepared there for 
the service of the expedition to China ; such as 
tents, clothing, harness, and necessaries; but it 
was at the same time known that the regiments 
on that service available for India could be very 
few for a considerable time to come — ^the only 
certain news being of the 5th Fusiliers, which left 
Mauritius on the 23d of May, and the 90th foot, 
which left England on the 18th of April. Towards 
the close of the month, an arrangement was made 
for accepting the aid of an army of Nepanlese 
from Jung Bahadoor, to advance from Khat- 
mandoo through Goruckpore towards Oude— a 
matter on which Lord Canning was much criti- 
cised, by those who thought the arrangement 
ought to have been made earlier. As soon as 
news reached Calcutta of the death of General 
Anson, Sir Patrick Grant, commander-in-chief of 
the Madras army, was summoned from Madras to 
hold the office of commander-in-chief of the 
army of Bengal, subject to sanction from the home 
authorities. When he had accepted this pro- 
visional appointment^ and had arrived at Calcutta, 

Sir Patrick wrote a ^memorandum,’ expressing 
his views of his own position towards the supreme 
government It was to the effect that— seeing that 
there was in fact no native army to rely upon ; that 
the European army was very small ; and that this 
army had to operate on many different points, in 
portions each under its own commandant— it 
would be better for the commander-in-chief to 
remain for a while at Calcutta^ than to move 
about from station to station. If near the 
seat of government, he would be in daily 
personal communication with the members of the 
supreme council; he would learn their views in 
relation to the innumerable questions likely to 
arise ; and he would be m early receipt of the 
mass of intellig«ice forwarded every day ta 
Calcutta from all parts of India. On Ibete 
grounds, Sir Patrick proposed to make Cakn^ , 
his head-quarters. All the membm of €be ^ 
council— Canning, Dorin, Low, J. F. Qrai^ and | 
Peacock— assented at once to these ^iewa; j 
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governor-general added : * I am of opinion, how- 
ever, that as soon as the course of events shall 
tend to allay the general disquiet, and to shew to 
what points our force should be mainly directed, 
with the view of crushing the heart of the 
rebellion, it will be proper that his excellency 
should consider anew the question of his move- 
ments.’ 

As it was difficult in those days of interrupted 
daks and severed wires to communicate intelli- 
gence between Calcutta and Lahore, the general 
officers in the Punjaub and Sirhind made the best 
readjustment of offices they could on heanng of 
Anson’s death , but when orders could be given 
from Calcutta, Sir Henry Barnard, of the Sirlimd 
division, was made commander of the force 
against Delhi ; General Fenny, from Simla, 
replaced General Hewett at Meerut; General 
Reid, of the Peshawur division, became tempoiary 
commander in the west until other arrangements 
could be made; and Bngadier Cotton was ap- 
pointed to the command at Peshawur, with Colonel 
Edwardes as commissioner. Later in the month, 
when Henry Lawrence was hemmed in at Luck- 
now, Wheeler beleaguered at Cawnpore, and Lloyd 
absorbed with the affairs of Dmapoor brigade, com- 
mands were given to Neill and Havelock, the one 
from Madras and the other from the Persian expe- 
dition , while Outram, who had been commander 
of that expedition, also returned to assume an 
important post in India. Several colonels of 
individual regiments received the appointment of 
! brigadier-general, in command of corps of two 
or more regiments ; and m that capacity became 
better known to the public than as simple 
commandants of regiments. 

When the month of July arrived, the British 
troops m India, though lamentably few for the 
stem work to be done, weie nevertheless increas- 
ing in number; but it is doubtful whether, at the 
end of the month, the number was as large as at 
the beginning; for many desperate conflicts had 
taken place, which teriibly thinned the European 
ranks. The actual reinforcements which arrived 
at Calcutta during eight months, irrespective of 
any plans laid m England arismg out of news of 
the mutiny, consisted of about twenty regiments, 
besides artillery. Some of these had been on the 
way from England before the mutiny began ; the 
84th foot arrived m March from Rangoon ; none 
arrived in April ; in May arrived the 1st Madras 
Fusiliers ; m June, the 35th, 37th, 64th, and 78th 
Queen’s regiments, together with artillery belong- 
ing to all the three presidential armies ; in July, 
the 6<h Fusiliers, the 90th foot, and a wing of the 
29th ; in August, the 59th foot, a militaiy train, 
a naval brigade from Hong Kong, and royal 
marines from the same place ; in September, 
the 23d Welsh FusiUers, 93d Highlanders, four 
regiments of Madras native infantry (5th, 17tb, 
27th, and 36th), and detacluneuts of artillery and 
engineers; in October, the 82d fooi^ the 48th 
Madras native infantry, and recruits for the East 


India Company’s service— all these, be it again 
remarked, were troops which reached Cakntta 
without any reference to the plans laid by the 
home government to quell the mutiny ; those 
which came from England started before the news 
was known ; the rest came from Rangoon, Moul- 
mein, Madras, Bombay, Ceylon, Mauntms, Hong 
Kong, Cape of Good Hope, &c. A few observations 
may be made in connection with the above list — 
that some of these regiments were native Madras 
troops, on whom reliance was placed to fight 
manfully against the Bengal sepoys ; that some of 
the Madras companies advanced inland to Bengal, 
without taking the sea- voyage to Calcutta; that 
no cavalry whatever were included in the list, 
and that the list does not include the regiments 
which advanced from Bombay or Kurachee 
towards the disturbed districts. 

Cavalry, just adverted to, was the arm of the 
service m which the Indian government was 
throughout the year most deficient. During a long 
period of peace the stud-establishraents had been 
somewhat neglected , and as a consequence, there 
were more soldiers able and willing to ride, than 
horses ready to receive them. In the artillery and 
baggage departments, also, the supply of horses 
was very deficient When news of this fact reached 
Australia, the colonists bestirred themselves to 
ascertain how far they could assist m remedying 
the deficiency. The whole of New South Wales 
was divided into eight districts, and committees 
voluntarily undertook the duty of ascertaining how 
many available horses fit for cavalry were obtain- 
able in each district. Colonel Robbins was sent 
from Calcutta to make purchases; and he was 
enabled to obtain several hundred good strong 
horses at pnees satisfactory both to the stock- 
farmers and to the government The good effected 
by the committees consisted in bringing together 
the possible sellers and the willing buyer. 

By what means the troops, as they arrived at 
Calcutta from various quarters, were despatched 
to the scene of action m the upper provinces, and 
by what difficulties of every kind this duty was 
hampered — ^need not be treated here; sufficient 
has been said on this subject m former pages. 

We pass to the second of the three subjects' 
maiked out, in reference to the proceedings at 
Calcutta for notice — the arrangements for prevent- 
ing the mutiny of native troops, or for punishing 
those who had already mutinied a very important 
and anxious part of the governor-general’s duty. 

Unfortunately for all classes in India, there was 
a hostile feeling towards the governor-general, 
entertained by many of the European inhabitants 
unconnected with the Company; they accused 
him of favouring the natives at the expense 
of the English. There was also a sentiment 
of deep hatred excited against the natives, owing 
to the barbarous atrocities perpetrated by the 
mutinous sepoys and the rabble budmashes on 
the unfortunate persons at the various military 
and civil stations of the Company dunng the 
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course of the Revolt. There was at the same time 
a certain jealoni^ existing between the militaiy 
and civil officers in India. These various feelings 
conspired to render the supreme government at 
Calcutta, and especially Viscount Canning as its 
head, the butt for incessant ridicule and the 
object of incessant vituperation. When the mutiny 
was many months old, the Calcutta government 
gave a full reply to insinuations which it would 
have been undignified to rebut at the time when 
made, and which, indeed, would have fallen with 
little force on the public mind while convulsed 
with passion at the unparalleled news from India. 

It was repeatedly urged upon the governor- 
general to proclaim martial law %vherever the 
Europeans found or fancied themselves in peril, 
to encounter the natives with muskets and cannon 
instead of courts of justice ; and to adopt these 
summary proceedings all over India, In reply, 
Viscount Canning states that this was actually 
done wherever it was necessary, and as soon as 
it could answer any good purpose Martial law 
was proclaimed in the Dellii province in May; 
in the Meerut province about the same time , m 
Rohilcund on the 28th of the same month ; in the 
Agra province m May and the eaily part of June ; 
in the Ajmeer district on the 12th of Juno , in 
Allahabad and Benaies about the same date , in 
Neemuch also at the same time ; in the Patna 
district on the 30th of June, and afterwards in 
Nagpoor In the Punjaub and Oude, governed 
by special regulations, it was not necessary that 
martial law should be proclaimed, but the two 
Lawrences acted as if it was. Martial law, where 
adopted, was made even more stringent than in 
European countries; for theie only military men 
take part in courts-martial ; whereas in India, 
the military officers at the disposal of the govern- 
ment being too few for the performance of 
such duties at such a time, an act of the Calcutta 
legislature was passed directly after the news fiom 
Meerut arrived, authorising military officers to 
establish courts-martial for the trial of mutineers 
and others, and empowering them to obtain the 
aid at such courts, not only of the Company’s 
civil servants, but of indigo-planters and other 
Europeans of intelligence and of independent 
position. On the 30th of May, to meet the case 
of a rebelhous populace as well as a mutinous 
soldiery, another act was passed authorising all 
the local executive governments to issue special 
commissions for the summary trial of delinquents, 
with power of life and death in addition to that of 
forfeiture of property— without any tedious refer- 
ence to the ordmaiy procedures of the law-courts. 
On the 6th of June a third act was passed, intended 
to reach those who, without actually mutinying or 
rebelhng, should attempt to excito disaffection in 
the native army, or should harbour persons guilty 
of that offence ; general officers were empowered 
to appoint courts-martia}, and executive bodies 
to appoint special commissions^ to try all such 
offenders at once and on the spot, to inflict 


vaiying degrees of punishment according to the 
offence. Some time afterwards a fourth act gave 
an extended application of these stringent measures 
to India genei^y. In all these instances Enro- 
peans were specially exempted from the operation 
of the statutes. The enormous powers thus given 
were largely executed; and they were rendered 
still more formidable by another statute, enabling 
police-officers to arrest without warrant persons 
suspected of being mutineers or deserters, and 
rendering zemindars punishable if they failed to 
give early information of the presence of suspicious 
persons on their respective estates. ‘Not only 
therefore,’ says the governor-general in council, 

‘is it not the case that martial law was not 
proclaimed in districts in which there was a 
necessity for it ; but the measures taken for the 
airest, summary trial, and punishment of heinous 
offenders of every class, civil as well as military, j 
were far more widely spread and certainly not | 
less stringent than any that could have resulted 
from martial law’ 

The outcry against Viscount Canning became 
so excessively violent in connection with two sub- 
jects, that the Court of Directors sought for expla- 
nations fiom him thereon, superadJed to the 
dispatches forwarded in the regular course The 
one referred to the state of Calcutta; the other 
to the proceedings of special commissioners ‘ in 
the Allahabad district A petition was presented 
from about two hundred and fifty inhabitante 
of Calcutta, praying that martial law should at 
once be proclaimed tliroughout the whole of the 
Bengal presidency ; on the ground that the whole 
native population was in a disaffected state, that 
the native police were as untrustworthy as the 
native soldiery, and that the Company’s civil 
authorities were wliolly unable to cope with an 
evil of so great magnitude The governor-gen eririk ^ 
in council declined to accede to this request He 
urged in reply — that there was no evidence of the 
native population of Bengal being in so disaffected 
a state as to render martial law necessary; that 
such law had already been enforced in the north- 
west provinces, where the mutineers were chiefly 
congregated, tliat in Bengal the native police, 
aided by the European civilians, would probably 
be strong enough to quell ordinary disturbances ; 
that, as all his European troops were wanted to 
confront the mutinous sepoys, he had none to 
spare for ordinary police duties; and that in 
Calcutta especially, where a zealous volunteer 
guard had been organised, the peace might easily 
be preserved by ordinary watchfulness on the part 
of the European inhabitants. This reply was 
in many quarters interpreted into a declaration 
that the natives would be petted and favoured 
more than the Europeans. 

The second charge, as stated above, related to 
the proceedings in the Allahabad district, Wl^n 
the power of appointing special commissions 'to 
trying the natives was given, the civilialns in tot 
region entered on the duty in a more stem manner < 
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ihan anywhere else. In about forty days a that the rule of the lieutenanbgovemor was little 
hundred and seventy natives were tried, of whom better than a name, a new government was 
a hundred were put to death. When a detailed formed called the Central Provinces, comprising 
report of the proceedings reached Calcutta^ grave the regions of Goruckpore, Benares, Allahabad, 
doubts were entertained whether the offences the Lower Doab, Bundelcund, and Saugor, and 
generally were proportionate to the punishment, placed under the lieutenant-governorship of Mr 
Many persons had been put to death for having Grant, who had until that time been one of the 
plundered property in their possession, without members of the supreme council. A rumour 
being accused of having actually been engaged in reached London, and was there credited three 
mutiny ; some were put to death for obtaining months before Viscount Canning knew aught con- 
by threats salary that was not due to them from ceming it, that ‘Mr Grant had liberated a hundred 
the revenue establishments; several others for and fifty mutineers or rebels placed in confinement 
‘robbing their masters,’ and some for ‘plundering by Brigadier-general Neill.* As a consequence of 
salt ;* six were condemned to death in one day for this rumour, it was often asserted in London 
having in their possession more rupees than they that Mr Grant was more friendly to the native 
could or would account for. The question forced mutineers than to the British soldiery. Knowing 
itself on Lord Canning’s attention, whether such the gross improbability of such a story. Viscount 
offences and such punishments as these were Canning at once appe^ed to the best authority on 
intended to be met by the extraordinary tribunals the subject — ^Mr Grant himself. It then appeared 
established in time of danger. The culprits might that the heutenant-governor had never pardoned 
have been and probably were rogues ; but it did or released a single person seized by Neill or any 
not follow that they deserved death at the hands other military authority; that he had never com- 
of civilians, irrespective of military proceedings, muted or altered a single sentence passed by such 
The Calcutta authorities considered, from all the authorities ; that he had never written to or even 
information that reached them, that these large seen Neill ; that he had neither found fault with, 
powers ‘had been in some cases unjustly and reck- nor commented upon, any of that general’s pro- 
lessly used ; that the indiscriminate hanging, not ceedmgs—m short, the charge was an unnntigated, 
only of persons of all shades of guilt, but of those unreheved falsehood from beginning to end. As a 
whose guilt was at the least very doubtful, and the mere canard^ the governor-general would not have 

§ eneral burning and plunder of villages, whereby noticed it ; but the calumny assumed historical 
be innocent as well lis the guilty, without regard importance when it affected public opinion in 
to age or sex, were mdiscnmmately punished, and England during a period of several months, 

in some instances sacrificed,’ were unjustifiable. We now arrive at the third subject marked out 
It further became manifest that ‘the proceedings -—the attitude of the Indian government towards 
of the officers of government had given colour to the European population. It has been shewn m 
the rumour, which was industriously spread and former chapters that, when the mutinies b^an, 
credulously received m all parts of the country, addresses were presented from various classes of 
that the government meditated a general bloody persons at Calcutta, some expressing alarm, but all 
prosecution of Mohammedans and Hindoos in declaratory of loyalty. Similar declarations were 
revenge for the crimes of the sepoys, and only made at Madras and Bombay — ^two cities of which 
awaited the arrival of European troops to put this we have said little, because they were happily 
design into execution.’ This led the governor- exempt from insurgent difficulties. A few hues 
general to issue a resolution on the 31st of July, will suffice to shew the relation between these two 
containing detailed instructions for the guidance cities and Calcutta, as seats of presidential govem- 
of civil officers in the apprehension, trial, and ment Madras is situated on the east coast, far 
punishment of natives charged with or suspected down towards Ceylon— perhaps the worst port in 
of offences. This resolution was interpreted by the world for the arnval and departure of shipping, 
the opponents of Viscount Canning as a check on account of the pecuhar surf that rages near the 
upon all the heroes who were fighting the battles shore. Fort St George, the original settlement, is 
of the British against the mutinous natives ; but the nucleus around which have collected the houses 
it was afterwards clearly shewn that the resolu- and buildmgs which now constitute Madras. As 
tion applied, and was intended to apply, only to Calcutta is called ‘ Fort William ’ in official docu- 
the civil servants, among whom such vast powers ments, so is Madras designated ‘ Fort St George.’ 
were novel and often susceptible of abuse; it The principal streets out of the fort constitute 
did not cramp the energies of generals or militory ‘ Black Town.’ Bombay, on the opposite coast, 
commanders who might feel that martial law was boasts of a splendid harbour that often excites the 
necessary to the successful performance of their envy of the Madras inhabitants. The city is built 
duties. So obstructive, however, was the bitter on two or three islands, which are so connected 
hostility felt in many quarters against the supreme by causeways and other constructions as to enclose 
government at Calcutta, that it led to a ready a magnificent harbour. Nevertheless Madras 
belief in charges which were afterwards shewn to has the larger population, the numbers being 
be whdly untrue. When the Northwest Frovinoes seven hundred and twenty thousand against five 
tihd ffiUen into such utter anarchy by the mutiny, hundred and axty thousand. So ffir as this 
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Chraiicle is concerned, both cities may pass with- 
ont farther description. Each was a metropolis, 
in all that concerned military, judicial, and ciYii 
proceedings ; and each remained in peace daring 
the mutmy, chiefly owing to the native armies of 
Madras and Bombay being formed of more man- 
ageable materials than that of Bengal. Lord 
Harris at the one city, and Lord Elphinstone at 
the other, received numerous declarations of loyalty 
from the natives; and were enabled to render 
military service to the governor-general, rather 
than seek aid from him. 

In Calcutta, there was more difficulty than in 
Madras and Bombay, The government had to 
defend itself against Europeans as well as natives. 
It has already been stated that great hostility was 
shewn towards this government by resident Euro- 
peans not belonging to the Company’s service. On 
the one side, the Company was accused of regarding 
India as a golden egg belonging to its own servants ; 
on the other, the Company sometimes complained 
that missionaries and newspapers encouraged dis- 
affection among the natives. This had been a 
standing quarrel long before the mutiny broke out. 
As ministers of rehgion, missionaries of various 
Christian denominations were allowed to pursue 
their labours, but without direct encouragement 
They naturally sympathised with the natives; but, 
however pure may have been their motive, it must 
be admitted that the missionaries often employed 
language that tended to place the Company and 
the natives in the antagonistic position of the 
injurers and the u^ared In September 1856 
certain missionaries in the Bengal presidency 
presented a memorial, setting forth in strong terms 
I the deplorable social condition of the natives^ 
enumerating a series of abuses and defects in 
the Indian government ; and recommending the 
appointment of a commission of inquiry, to com- 
prise men of independent minds, “ unbiassed by 
official or local prejudices. The alleged abuses 
bore relation to the police and judicial systems, 
gang-robberies, disputes about unsettled bound- 
aries, the use of torture to extort confession, 
the zemindary system, and many others. The 
memorialists asserted that if remedies were not 
speedily applied to those abuses, the result would 
he disastrous, as ^the discontent of the rural 
population is daily increasing, and a bitter feeling 
of hatred towards their rulers is being engendered 
in their minds.’ Mr Ealllday, lieutenant-governor 
of Bengal, in reply to the memonal, pomted out the 
singular omission of the missionaries to make any 
even the most brief mention of the numerous mea- 
sures undertaken by the government to remove 
the very evils complained of ; thereby exhibiting a 
one-sided tendency inimical to the ends of justice 
He d^lined to accede to the appointment of a 
commission on these grounds: That without 
denying the existence of great social evils, ‘the 
govenment is in possesition of full information 
r^iardmg them ; that measures are under con- 
sideration, or in actual progress, for applying 


remedies to such of them as are remediable by the 
direct executive or legislative action of the govern- 
ment ; while the cure of others must of neceadty 
be left to the more tardy progress of natknial 
advancement in the scale of civilisation and sodid 
improvement.’ He expressed his ‘ absolute dissent 
from the statement made, doubtless in perfect 
good faith, that the people exhibit a spirit of 
sullen discontent, on account of the miseries 
ascribed to them ; and that there exists amongst 
them that bitter hatred to the government which 
has filled the memorialists, as they declare, with 
alarm as well as sorrow ’ The British Indian Asso- 
ciation, consisting of planters, landed proprietors, 
and others, supported the petition for the appoint- 
ment of a commission, evidently with the view of 
fighting the missionaries with their own weapons, 
by shewing that the missionaries were exciting 
the natives to disaffection, Mr Halliday dechned 
to rouse up these elements of discord ; Viscount 
Canning and the supreme council supported him ; 
and the Court of Directors approved of the course 
pursued. 

In the earlier weeks of the mutiny, or rather 
before the mutiny had actually begun, the colonel 
of a regiment at Barrackpore, as has already been 
shewn, brought censure upon himself by taking 
the duties of a missionaxy or Christian religious 
teacher among his own troops. Whatever judg- 
ment may be passed on this officer, or on those 
who condemned him, it is at least important to 
bear in mind thzt, throughout the whole duration 
of the mutiny and the battles consequent on 
one class of theorists persisted in asserting that 
the well-meant exertions of pious Christians had 
alarmed tho prejudices of the native soldiers, and 
had led to the Revolt. Right or wrong, this 
theory, and the line of conduct that had led to 
it, greatly increased the embarrassments of the 
governor-general, and rendered it impossible for 
him to pursue a line of conduct that would please 
all parties. 

Much more hostile, however, was the feeling 
raised against him in relation to an important 
measure concerning newspapers — turning against 
him the bitter pens of ready writers who resented 
any check placed upon their licence of expression. 
On the 13th of June, the legislative council of 
Calcutta, on the motion of the governor-general, 
passed an act whereby the liberty of the press in 
India was restricted for one year. The effect of 
this law was to replace the Indian press, for a 
time, very much in the position it occupied before 
Sir Charles Metcalfe’s government gave it liberty 
in 1836, Sir Thomas Mnnro and other 
rienced persons had, long before this last-nanoed 
date, protested against any analogy between 
England and Indi^ in reference to the freedom 
of the press. Sir Thomas was connected wifti ft# 
Madras government; bat his ohservatimis 
intended to apply to the whole of Britlsli TadiA 
In 1822 he said : ‘ I cannot view the qjsmtim ef 
a free press in this country witiioat inlmf lliil 
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tbe t^ure by which we hold our power never has 
been and never can be the liberties of the people. 
W^e the people all our own countrymen, 1 would 
prefer the utmost freedom of the press ; but as 
they are, nothing could be more dangerous than 
such freedom. In place of spreading useful 
knowledge among the people and tending to their 
better government, it w’ould generate insubordi- 
nation, insurrection, and anai'chy A free 

press and the dominion of strangers arc things 
which are incompatible, and which cannot long 
exist together. For what is the first duty of a 
free press * It is to dehver the country from a 


foreign yoke, and to sacrifice to this one gieat 
object every meaner consideration; and if we 
make the press really free to the natives as well 
as to Europeans, it must inevitably lead to this 
result.’ Munro boldly, whether wisely or not, 
adopted the theory of India being a conquered 
country, and of the natives being more likely 
to write against than for their English rulers, if 
allowed unfettered fieedom of the press He 
pointed out that the restrictions on this fieedom 
were really very few ; extending only to attacks 
on the character of government and its officeis, 
and on the religion of the natives. In reply 
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to a suggestion that the native press might be 
placed under restriction, without affecting the 
Indo-British newspapers read by Europeans, he 
said . ‘We cannot have a monopoly of the freedom 
of the press ; we cannot confine it to Europeans 
only. There is no device or contrivance by which 
this can be done.’ In fine, he declared his opinion 
that if the native press were made free, ‘ it must 
in time produce nearly the same consequences 
here which it does everywhere else; it must 
spread among the people the principles of liberty, 
and stimulate them to expel the strangers w^ho 
rule over them, and to establish a national govern- 
ment.’ When the hberty of the press was made 
free and ihll in 1835, the Court of Directors severely 
censured Sir Charles Metcalfe’s government for 
havii^ taken that step without permission from 
London, and directed that the subject should be 
reconsidered ; but Lord Auckland, who succeeded 
SirCSiarles as governor-general, pointed out what 
appeared to him the difficulty of rescinding the 
when once granted; and the directors 


yielded, though very unwillingly. The minute, 
in w^hich the alteration of the law was made m 
1835, w^as fiom the pen of Mr (afterwards Lord) 
Macaulay , but this eminent person at the same 
time admitted that the governor-general had, and 
ought to have, a power suddenly to check this 
liberty of the press in perilous times. The mem- 
bers of the supieme council at Calcutta, in their 
minutes on this subject, asserted the power and 
right of the government to use the che<;k in penods 
of exigency. 

Viscount Canning, conceiving that all his pre- 
decessors had recognised the possible necessity 
of curbing the liberty of the press, considered 
whether the exigency for so doing had arnved. 
He found that it would be of httle use to control 
the native press unless that of the English were 
controlled also ; because he wished to avoid 
invidious distinctions; and because some of the 
newspapers;, though printed in the Enghsh lan- 
guage, were written, owned, and pubhshed by 
natives, almost exclusively for circulation among 
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native readers. The natives^ it was found, were 
in the habit of procuring English newspapers, not 
only those published m India, but others pub> 
lished in England, and of causing the political 
news relating to their own country to be translated 
and read to them. This might not be amiss if 
the government were made responsible for such 
articles only as emanated from it ; but the natives 
were often greatly alarmed at articles and speeches 
direeted against them, or against their usages and 
religion, in the Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 
newspapers — not by the government, but by indi- 
vidual wnteis. The newspaper pi ess in India, 
whether English or native, has generally been 


distinguished by great violence in the mode of 
opposing the government ; this violenee, in times 
of peace, was disregarded by those against whom 
it was directed ; but at a time when a hundred 
thousand native troops were more or less in 
mutiny, and when Mohammedan leaders wm 
endeavouring to enlaige this military revolt into 
a national rebellion, Viscount Canning and his 
colleagues deemed it right to place a restriction on 
the liberty of the press, during the disturbed state 
of India. 

Very little has hitherto been knowm in England 
concerning the native newspapers of India ; for 
few except the Company’s servants have come in 
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ontact with them Their number is considerable, 
ut the copies printed of each are exceedingly 
mited. In the Agra government alone, a few 
ears ago, there were thirty-four native papers, of 
hich the aggregate circulation did not reach 
^0 thousand^ or less than sixty each on an avciage 
3me appeared weekly, some tw^ice a week. Some 
ere printed in Persian, othei*s in Oordoo, others 
Hindee About twenty more were published in 
irious towns in the northwest regions of India 
few were sensible, many more tu vial, but nearly 
I abusive of the government. As estimated by 
English standard, the extremely small circula- 
m would have rendered them wholly innocuous ; 
t such was not the case in the actual state of 
.urs. The miserably written and badly litlio- 
iphcd htlle sheets of news had, each, its group 
men seated round a fluent reader, and listening 
the contents; one single copy sufficed for a 
lole regiment of sepoys ; and it was observed, 
ring a year or two before the Revolt, that the 


sepoys listened with unwonted eagerness to the 
leading of articles grossly vituperative of the 
government The postal reform, effected by the 
Marquis of Dalhousie, exceeding m liberality even 
that of England itself, is believed to have led to 
an unexpected evil connected with the dissemioa^ 
tion of seditious intelligenoe in India. To save 
expense, he placed natives instead of Europeans in 
most of the offices connected with this service; 
and it appears probable, from facts elicited during 
the mutiny, that Hindoo and Mohammedan post- 
masters were far too well acquainted with the 
substance of many of the letters which passed 
through their hands. 

It may be well here to state that Lord Hard% 
governor of the presidency of Madras, dw^ 
the unfair tone of the British press in Tndia^ 
before the actual commencement of the mutiny ^ 
Meerut. On the 2d of May he made a mimte 
commencing thus : ‘ 1 have now hem time yei^v 
ill India, and during that period hjtm ma^ a 
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point of keeping myself acquainted with the tenor 
of the larger portion of the British press, throngh- 
ont the country; and I have no hesitation m 
asserting my impression to be that it is, more 
particularly m this presidency, disloyal in tone, 
un-English in spirit, and wanting in principle — 
seeking every opportunity, whether rightly or 
wrongly, of holding up the government to oppro- 
brium.' He denied that any analogy could be 
ihmished from the harmlessness of such attacks 
in the home country ; because, in England, ‘every 
man is certain of having an opportunity of brmg- 
ing his case before the public, either by means of 
rival newspapers or in parliament.’ This facility 
is not afforded in India ; and thus the newspaper 
articles are left to work their effects uncompen- 
sated. *I do not see how it is possible for the 
natives, in the towns more especially, with the 
accusations, misrepresentations, and calumnies 
which are constantly brought before them, to 
come to any other conclusion than that the 
government of their country is carried on by 
imbecile and dishonest men.’ 

The legislative statute of the 13th of June may 
be described in a few words. All printing-presses, 
types, and printing-machinery throughout British 
India were, by virtue of this act, to be registered, 
and not used without licence from the government. 
Magistrates were empowered to order a search of 
suspected buildings, and a seizure of all unregistered 
printing -apparatus and printed paper found 
therein. All apphcations for a printing-licence 
were to be made on oath of the proprietor, with 
full particulars on certain specihed matters. The 
licence might be refused or granted; and, if 
granted, might be at any time revoked. A copy 
of every paper, sheet, or book was required to be 
sent to the authorities, immediatdy on being 
printed. The government, by notice in the govern- 
ment gazette, might prohibit the publication of the 
whole or any part of any book or paper, either in 
the whole or any part of India , and this was 
equally applicable whether the book or paper were 
printed in India or any other country. The 
penalty — for using unlicensed printing-machinery, 
or for publishing in defiance of a gazette order— 
was a fine of 6000 rupees (£500), or two years’ 
imprisonment, or both. This punishment was so 
rigorous, that the instances were very few in which 
ttie press disobeyed the new law; it produced great 
exasperation in some quarters; but the proprietors 
of newspapers generally placed such a check upon 
editors and writers as to prevent the insertion of 
such articles as would induce the government to 
withdraw the printing-licence. 

So alien are such restrictions to the genius of 
the English people, that nothing but dire necessity 
could have driven the Calcutta government to 
make them. They must be judged by an Indian, 
not an English standard. It is well to remark, 
however, as shewing the connection of events, that 
. diis statute was one cause of the violent attacks 
made against Lord Canning in London; the 


freedom, checked in India, appeared in stronger 
form than ever when several of the wnters came 
over to England, or sent for printing in England 
books or pamphlets written in India. When one 
of these editors arrived in London, he brought with 
him a petition or memorial, signed by some of the 
Europeans at Calcutta not connected with the 
government, praying for the removal of Viscount 
Canning from the oflSice held by him. 

Having thus passed in review three courses of 
proceeding adopted by the Indian government 
consequent on the outbreak— in reference to mili- 
tary operations, to judicial punishments, and to 
public opinion — we will now notice in a similarly 
rapid way the hne of policy adopted by the home 
government to stem the mutiny, and by the British 
nation to succour those who had suffered or were 
suffering by it. 

It was on the 27th of June that the government, 
the parliament, and the people of England were 
startled with the news that five or six native regi- 
ments had revolted at Meerut and Delhi, abd that 
the ancient seat of the Mogul Empire was in the 
hands of mutineers and rebels. During some weeks 
previoudy, observations had occasionally been made 
in parhament, relating to the cartridge troubles at 
Bairackpore and Berhampore; but the ministers 
always averred that those troubles were slight in 
character. The Earl of EUenborough, who had 
been governor-general from 1842 to 1844, and who 
possessed extensive knowledge of Indian affairs 
generally, had also drawn attention occasionally 
to the state of the Indian armies. While India 
was in commotion, but six or seven weeks before 
England was aware of that fact, the earl asked the 
ministers (on May 19th) what arrangements had 
been made for reinforcing the British army in 
India. Lord Panmure, as war-minister, replied 
that certain regiments intended for India had been 
diverted from that service and sent to China ; but 
that four other regiments would he ready to 
depart from England about the middle of June, 
to relieve regiments long stationed in the East 
Indies; irrespective of four thousand recruits for 
the Company’s service. On the 9th of June 
Lord EUenborough expressed suspicions that a 
mutinous feeling was being engendered among the 
sepoys, by a fear on their part that their religion 
was about to be tampered with ; this expression 
of opinion led to various counter-views in both 
Houses of parhament. 

Two or three paragraphs may here he usefully 
given, to shew to how great an extent the number 
and distribution of European troops in India 
had been a subject of consideration among the 
governing authorities, both at Calcutta and in 
London. Towards the close of 1848 the Marquis 
of Dalhousie drew attention to the propriety, or 
even necessity, of increasing the European element 
in tiie Indian armies ; and, to this end, he sug- 
gested that an application should be made to the 
crown for three additionid regimmits of the royal 
army. This was attended to; three raiments 
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being promptly sent. In March 1849, consequent 
on the operations in the Punjanb, application was 
made for two more Queen’s regiments; which 
was in like manner quickly responded to. All 
these additions, be it observed, were to be flilly 
paid for by the Company. These five regiment^ 
despatched daring the early months of 1849, com- 
prised 220 commissioned officers, and 5335 non- 
commissioned, rank and file. In 1853, after the 
annexation of Pegu, the marquis wrote home to 
announce that that newly-acquired province could 
not be securely held with a less force than three 
European regimeifts, eight native regiments, and a 
proportionate park of artillery ; and he asked . 

‘ Whence is this force to be derived V The British 
empire in India was growing; the European 
military element, he urged, must grow with it ; 
and he demanded three new regiments from Eng- 
land to occupy Pegu, seeing that those already in 
India were required in the older provinces and 
presidencies. There were at that time five regi- 
ments of European cavalry in India, all belong- 
ing to the Queen’s army; and thirty regiments 
of European infantry, of which twenty-four were 
Queen’s, and the remaining six belonging to the 
Company. As the crown retained the power of 
drawing away the royal regiments from India at 
any time of emergency, the marquis deemed it pru- 
dent that the three additional regiments required 
should belong to the Company, one to each presi- 
dential army, and not to the royal forces. The 
Company, by virtue of the act passed that year 
(1853), obtained permission to increase the number 
of European troops belonging absolutely to it in 
India ; and, that permission being obtained, three 
additional regiments were planned in the year, 
to comprise about 2760 officers and men. Only 
two out of the three, however, were really 
organised When the war with Russia bioke out 
in 1854, a sudden demand was made for the 
services of several of the Queen’s regiments in 
India — namely, the 22d, 25th, 96th, and 98th 
foot, and the 10th Hussars, at the same time, 
as only the 27th and 35th foot were ordered 
out to India, the royal troops at the disposal of 
the governor-genersd were lessened by three 
regiments. This step the Marquis of Dalhousie, 
and his colleagues at Calcutta, most earnestly 
deprecated. A promise was made that two more 
regiments, the 82d and 90th foot, should be sent 
out early in 1855 ; but the marquis objected 
to the weakening of the Indian army even by 
a single English soldier. In a long dispatch, 
he dwelt upon the insufficiency of this army for 
the constantly increasmg area of the British army 
in India. The European army in India, the 
Queen’s and the Company’s together, was in effect 
only two battalions stronger in September 1854 
than it had been in January 1847 ; although in 
that interval of nearly eight years the Punjanb, 
Pegu, and Nagpoor, had been added to British 
InduL The army was so scattered over this 
immense area, that there was only one European 


battalion between Calcutta and Agra^ a distance c 
nearly eight hundred miles. Themarquiaeamcsd; 
entreated the imperial government not to leeiei 
his number, already too small, of European 
— ^not only because the area to be deibndec 
had greatly increased ; but because many of tfai 
princes of India were at that time looki^ with 
a strange interest at the war with Russia^ as 
if ready to side with the stronger power, which* 
ever that might be There were symptoms of 
this kind m Pegu, in Nepaul, and elsewhere, 
which he thought ought not to be disregarded. 
No document penned by the marquis throughout 
his eight years’ career in India was more ener- 
getic, distinct, or positive than this ; he protested 
respectfully but earnestly against any fiirther 
weakening of the European element in his forces. 
The home government, however, had engaged 
in a war with a great power which needed all 
its resources ; the withdrawal of the regiments 
was insisted on ; and the governor-general was 
forced to yield. 

The year 1855 presented nothing worthy of 
comment in relation to the Indian armies ; but m 
February 1856, just on surrendering the reins of 
government to Viscount Canning, the Marquis of 
Dalhousie drew up a minute hearing on this 
subject. At that time, fifteen months before, the 
commencement of the mutiny at Meerut, there 
were thirty-three regiments of European infantiy 
in India* The marquis sketched a plan for so 
redistributing the forces as to provide for the 
principal stations during peace, and also for a 
field-army in case of outbreak in Cabool, Cash- 
mere, Nepaul, Ava, or other adjacent states ; he 
required two additional regiments to effect this, 
and shewed how the whole thirty-five might most 
usefully be apportioned between the three presi- 
dencies.t He suggested that this number of SS4 
Queen’s regiments of foot should be a minimum^ 
not at any time reducible by the impenal govern- 
ment without consent of the Indian authorities; 
he remembered the Crimean war, and dreaded 
the consequence of any possible ftiture war in 
depriving India of royal troops. These were 
suggestions, made by the Marquis of Dalhousie 
when about to leave India; they possessed no other 
authority than as suggestions, and do not app^ 
to have been taken officially into consideration 
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vn^ the mutiny threw everything into con- 
IhsioD. Daring the later months of 1856, Viscount 
Canning, the new governor-general, drew the 
attention of the Court of Directors to the fact 
that the English officers in the native regiments 
had become far too few in number ; some were 
appointed to irregular corps, others to civil duties, 
until at length the regiments were left very much 
under-officered. As a means of partially meeting 
this want, the directors authorised in September 
that every regular native infantry or cavalry 
raiment should have two additional officers, one 
captain and one lieutenant ; and that each 
European regiment in the Company’s service 
diould have double this amount of addition In 
the same month it was announced by the mili- 
tary authorities in London that the two royal 
raiments, 25th and 89th, borrowed from India for 
the Russian war in 1864, should be replaced by 
two others early in 1857; and that at the same 
time two additional regiments of Queen’s foot 
should be sent out, to relieve the 10th and 29th, 
which had been in India ever since 1842. 

The year of the mutiny, 1857, witnessed the 
completion of the military arrangement planned 
in 1856, and the organisation of others arising out 
of the complicated state of affiiirs in Persia, China, 
and India. About the middle of February, the 
second division of the army intended for the 
Persian expedition left Bombay, making, with the 
first division, a force of about 12,000 men under 
the command of Sir James Outram. About 4000 
of that number were European troops * Viscount 
Canning, speculating on the probability that a 
third division would be needed, pointed out that 
India could not possibly supply it; and that it 
would be necessary that the home government 
should send out, not only the four regiments 
already agreed on, but three others m addition, 
and that the 10th and 29 th regiments should not 
return to Europe so early as had been planned 
There was another complication, arising out of the 
Chinese war ; the 82d and 90th foot, intended to 
replace the two regiments withdrawn from India 
during the Crimean war, were now despatched to 
the Chinese seas mstead of to India ; and the 
directors had to make application for two others 
Early in May, before any troubles in India were 
known to the authorities m London, it was 
arranged that the plan of 1856 should be renewed 
— two Queen’s regiments to be sent out to replace 
those withdrawn for the Crimean war ; and two 
others to relieve the 10th and 29th — ^bringing the 
royal infantiy in India to the usual number of 
twenty-four r^ments. Of these four regiments, 

* tixiA Divutoiit under Bfajor-general Stalker- 

Natives 3550 

Europeans, • • • . . 2270 

Stmd Dhition, under Brigadier-feneral Havelock— 

Natives, . ... . 4370 

EnrOpesns, ..... 1770 

* 6140 


two were to proceed to Calcutta, one to Madras, 
and one to Kurachee They were to consist of 
the 7th Fusiliers, the 88th and 90th foot, and the 
3d battalion of the Rifie Brigade It was also 
planned that the 2d and 3d Dragoons should go 
out to India to relieve the 9th Lancers and 14th 
Dragoons. Furthermore, it was arranged that 
these six regiments should take their departure 
from England in June and July, so as to arrive 
in India at a favourable season of the year , and 
that with them should go out drafts from Chatham, 
in number sufficient to complete the regiments 
already m India up to their regular established 
strength. So far as concerned Persia, the pro- 
posed third division was not necessary ; the Shah 
assented to terms which — fortunately for British 
India — not only rendered this increased foice 
unnecessary, but set free the two divisions already 
sent. 

Such was the state of the European element in 
the Indian army at, and some time before, the 
commencement of the mutiny. It was- on the 
27th of June, we have said, that the bad news 
from Meerut reached London Two days after- 
wards, the Court of Directors ordered officers at 
home on furlough or sick-leave to return to their 
regiments forthwith, so far as health would permit. 
They also made a requisition to the government 
for four fiill regiments of infantry, in addition to 
those already decided on , to be leturned, or 
replaced by other four, when the mutiny should 
be ended. On the 1st of July — shewing thereby 
the importance attached to the subject — the govern- 
ment announced, not only its acquiescence m the 
demand, but the numbers or designations of the 
regiments marked out — ^namely, the 19th, 38th, and 
79th foot, and the 1st battalion of the 1st foot. 
It was also agreed to that the four regiments 
intended to have been relieved — ^namely, the 10th 
and 29th foot, and the 9th and 14th Dragoons — 
should nof be relieved at present, but that, on the 
contrary, drafts should go out to reinforce them. 
Another mail arrived, making known fiirther 
disasters , whereupon the directors on the 14th of 
July made another application to goveniment for 
more regiments of infantry, and eight com- 
panies of royal artillery — ^the artillerymen to be 
sent out from England, the horses from the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the gnus and ammunition to be 
provided in India itself. Two days afterwards— so 
urgent did the necessity appear — ^the government 
named the six regiments wdnch should be sent out 
in compliance with this requisition — namely, the 
20th, 34th, 42d, 64th, and -07^ foot, and the 2d 
battalion of the Rifle Brigade , together with two 
troops of horse-artillery, and six companies of 
royal (foot) artillery 

Bumming up all these arrangements, therefore, 
we find the following result; Two regiments of 
royal infantry— 7th Fusiliers and 88th foot — ^were 
to go to India, to replace two borrowed or with- 
drawn from the Company in 1854 ; two others — 
the 90th foot and the 3d battalion of the Rifle 
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Brigade — to relieve the lOth and 29th foot, and two 
regiments of cavalry — ^the 2d and 3d Dragoons — 
to reheve the 9th Lancers and 14th Dragoons, but 
the four relieved regiments not to return till the 
mutiny should be quelled , four regiments of 
infantry — the 19th, 38th, and 79th foot, and the 1st 
battahon of the 1st foot — to go out in consequence 
of the bad news received from India at the end of 
June; six regiments of infantry — the 20th, 34th, 
42d, 54th, 97th, and 2d battahon of the Rifle 
Brigade — together with several troops and com- 
panies of artillcrj^ were to go out in consequence 
of the still more disastrous news received in the 
middle of July, drafts were to go out to bring 
up to the full strength the whole of the Queen’s 
regiments in India; and, lastly, lecruits were to 
go out, to bring up to the full complement the 
whole of the European regiments belonging to the 
Company. These various augmentations to the 
strength of armed Europeans in India amounted 
to little less than twenty-four thousand men, all 
placed under ordeis by the middle of July. 

Vaiious discussions bearing on the military 
arrangements for India, took place in the two 
houses of parliament Loid Ellenborough fie- 
quently recommended the embodiment of the 
militia and the calling out of the jeomaiiiy, in 
order that England might not be left defenceless 
by sending a very strong royal aimy to India, 
The Earl of Hardwicke suggested that all the 
troops at Aldershott camp, about sixteen thousand 
in number, should at once be sent off to India 
These, and other membera of both Houses, insisted 
on the peiilous position of India, whereas the 
ministeis, in their speeches if not in their pro- 
ceedings, treated the mutiny as of no very serious 
importance Differences of opinion existed to a 
most remarkable extent ; but the president of the 
Board of Control, Mr Vernon Smith, subjected 
liimself at a later period to very severe cuticism, 
>11 account of the boldness of the assertions made, 
>r the extent of the ignorance displayed, in the 
jarlier stages of the mutiny When the news 

rom Meerut and Delhi ai lived, he said in the 
louse of Commons ‘ I hope that the House will 
lot be carried awaj’’ by any notion that we exag- 
gerate the danger because we have determined 
ipon sendmgvout these tioops. It is a measure 
f security alone with respect to the danger to 
»e apprehended I cannot agree with the right 
lonourable gentlemen (Mr Disraeli) that our 
ndian empire is imperiled by the present dis- 
ster. I say that our Indian empire is not 
nperiled ; and I hope that m a short time the 
isaster, dismal as it is, will be effectually sup- 

ressed the force already %n that country 

uckily the outrage has taken place at Delhi; 
ecause it is notorious that that place may he easily 
xrrounded; so that if we could not reduce it 

|r force, we could by famine. Unfor- 

inately, the mail left on the 28th of May; 
id I cannot, therefor^ apprise the House that 
le fort of Delhi has been razed to the ground ; 
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but I hope that ample retribution has by Uiis 
time been inflicted on the mutiiieers.’ That 
other persons, military as well as civil, Ml ^ 
mutiny to be a wholly unexpected phenomenon, is 
true , but this minister obviously erred by his 
tive assertions; his idea of * easily surroundli^* 
a walled city seven miles in circuit was prepos- 
terous ; and there was displayed an unpardonable 
Ignorance of the state of the armies in that countiy 
in the further assertion that ^ there are troops in 
India equal to any emergency.* 

A question of singular interest and of great 
importance arose — how should the reinforcements 
of troops be sent to India ? But before entenng on 
this, it will be well to notice the arrangements 
made for pioviding a commander for tliem when 
they should reach their destination As soon as it 
was known in London, early in July, that General 
Anson was dead, the government appointed Sir 
Colin Campbell as his successor. The provisional 
appointment of Sir Patrick Grant as commander 
of the forces m India was approved as a judicious 
step on the part of the Calcutta government ; but, 
rightly or wrongly, the permanent appointment 
to that high office had come to be considered 
a ministerial piivilege in London; and thus Sir 
Colin was sent out to supersede Sir Patrick. For- 
tunately, the general selected carried with him the 
tinist and admiration of all parties. For a tinae, it 
IS true, there was a disposition to foster a Campbell 
party and a Giant party among newspaper writers. 
One would contend that Sir Cohn, though a brave 
and good soldier, and without a superior in com- 
mand of a bngade, had nevertheless been without 
oppoitunity of shewing those powers of combina- 
tion nece«!saiy for the suppression of a wide-spread 
mutiny, perhaps the rcconquest of an immense 
empne; whereas Sir Patrick was just the man 
for the occasion, possessing the very experience, 
temper, and other quahties for dealing with the 
native soldiers On the other hand, it was con- 
tended that Campbell was something more than 
a meie general of brigade, having successfully 
commanded masses of troops equal in extent to 
armies during the Punjaub wai ; whereas Grant, 
being by piofessional education and militaiy 
sympathies a Bengal officer-^although afterwards 
commander at Madras — ^had imbibed that general 
leaning towards the sepoys which rendered such 
officers unfit to deal sternly with them in time of 
disaffection. Happily, this controversy soon came 
to an end , Sir Cohn was pronounced by the pubhc 
verdict to be the right man, without any dis- 
paragement to Sir Patrick ; and it was judiciously 
suggested by the Earl of Ellenborough that the 
last-named general might, with great advantage 
to the state, be made a military member of the 
supreme council at Calcutta, to advise the gov^-' 
nor-general on army and military subjects* The 
nation recognised in Sir Cohn the scddkfly 
promptness which had distinguished 
and Napier, and which he illustrated, ha ^ M- 
lowing way: On the morning of Saturday 11th 
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dr July, the news of General Anson’s death reached 
Lcmdon ; at two o’clock on the same day a cabmet 
council was held ; immediatdy after the council 
an interview took place between the minister of 
war and the commander of the forces ; consequent 
on this interview, Sir Cohn Campbell was offered 
the post of oommander-in-chief m India ; he 
accepted it ; he was asked how soon he could take 
his departure; his reply was 'To-morrow;’ and, 
true to his word, he left England on the Sunday 
evening— taking very httle with him but the 
clothes on his back. Men felt that there would 
be no unnecessary amount of ' circumlocution ’ in 
the proceedings of such a general — a veteran who 
had been an officer m the army forty-nine years ; 
and who, during that long period, had served m 
the Walcheren expedition ; then in the Peninsular 
battles and sieges of Vimieira, Corunna, Barossa, 
Vitona, San Sebastian, and Bidassoa; then m 
North America ; then m the West Inffies ; then 
in the first Chinese war ; then in the second Sikh 
war ; and lastly in the Cnmea. 

Sir Colin Campbell, as a passenger remarkably 
free from luggage and baggage of every kind, was 
able to take advantage of the quickest route to 
India — by rail to Folkestone, steam to Boulogne, 
rail to Marseille, steam to Alexandria, rail and 
other means to Suez, and thence steam to Cal- 
cutta. Whether the troops could take advantage 
of this or any other kind of smfi conveyance, was 
a question whereon public authorities and public 
advisers soon found themselves at variance. There 
were four projects— to proceed through France to 
Alexandria and Suez; to reach Alexandria by 
sea from Southampton; to steam from England 
to Calcutta round the Cape of Good Hope , and 
to take this last-named route by saihng-ships 
instead of steamers. A few words may usefully 
be said on each of these four plans. 

As the overland route through France is the 
quickest, some advisers urged that it would theie- 
fore be the best ; but this was by no means a 
necessary inference. It would require an immense 
amount of changing and shifting. Thrice would 
the men of the various regiments have to enter 
railway-trams — at London or some other English 
station, at Boulogne, and at Alexandria — perhaps 
also a fourth time at Paris ; thnce would they 
have to leave railway-trains— at Folkestone, at 
Marseille, and at Cairo or some other place m 
Ifeypt; thrice would they have to embark in 
steamers— at Folkestone, at Marseille, and at 
Suez ; and thrice would they have to disembark— 
at Boulogne, at Alexandria, and at Calcutta. The 
difficulties incidental to these many changes 
would be very great, although of course not 
insuperable. There would, m addition, be involved 
a d^cate international question touchmg the 
pas^e of large bodies of troops through the 
territories of another soverdgn. The Emperor of 
France, at a time of friendly alliance, would 
possihly ]»ve given the requisite pmmssipn ; but 
eilm eensiderationB would also have weight ; aud 


it is, on the wholes not surprising that the route 
through France was left unattempted. 

It does not follow, however, fium difficulties in 
the French route, that the sea-route to Alexandna 
would be unavailable ; on the contrary, that mode 
of transit found many advocates. The distance 
from Southampton to Alexandria is about three 
thonsaud miles ; and this distance could obviously 
be traversed, in a number of days easy of esti- 
mate, by a steamer requinng no transhipment of 
cargo. Another steamer would make the voyage 
from Suez to Calcutta; and an overland passage 
through Egypt would complete the route. This is 
a much shorter route to Calcutta than that w/d, the 
Cape of Good Hope, in the ratio of about eight 
thousand miles to twelve thousand ; it is adopted 
for the heavy portion of the India mail; and 
many persons thought it might well be adopted 
also for the transmission of troops The ministers 
in parliament, however, explained their reasons 
for fobjecting to this route. These objections 
referred principally to steamers and coal, of which 
there were no more m the Indian seas than were 
necessary for the mail service. The matter was 
argued thus * The first mail from England, after 
the news of the mutiny, left on the 10th of July ; 
it would reach Bombay about the 10th of August ; 
a return mail would start from Bombay on the 
16th of August, describing the arrangements made 
for receiving at Suez any troops sent by the 
Egyptian route , that letter would reach London 
about the 16th of September ; and if troops were 
sent off immediately, with everything prepared, 
they could not have reached India till towards the 
end of October — four months after the receipt of 
the first disastrous news from Meerut. A vessel 
by the Cape route, if sent off cwJ once, would reach 
as soon. This argument depended wholly on the 
assumption that it would be necessary to spend 
three months in sendmg and receiving messages, 
before the troops could safely be started off 
from Southampton to Alexandria. Some of those 
who differed from the government on this point 
admitted that only a small number of troops could 
be conveyed by this route, owing to the unfinished 
state of the land-conveyance from Alexandria to 
Suez* The thirty miles of sandy desert to be 
traversed, either by marchmg or in vehicles, 
would necessarily entail much difficulty and 
confusion if the number of troops were larg^ 
especially as neither the isthmus nor its railway 
belonged to England. Then, again, there are 
questions concerning calms, storms, monsoons, 
trade-winds, shoals, and cor^ reefs, which were 
warmly discussed by the advocates of difierent 
systems ; some of whom contended that the Bed 
Sea cannot safely be depended on by ship-loads 

In August 1857, of the whole rdlway^ distanee marked out 
from Alexandna through Cauro to Snea, 805 miles In length, about 
175 miles were finished — ^namely, from Alexandria to the crossing 
of the Nile, 65 miles; frmn the eroering of the Mile to Ci^ro, 65 
milee, from Cairo towards Saea, 45 miles. The remainder of the 
Joarney eonsiated of 80 miles of study desert, not at that time 
provided with a railway, tet traversed by omnilNises Or Tmu 
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of droops during the second half of the year; 
while others argued that the dangers of the 
route are very slight. On the one side, it was 
r^resented that, by adopting the Suez route, there 
would be many conges m the modes of travel, 
many sources of confusion wherever those changes 
were mad^ many uncertainties whether there 
would be Reamers ready at Suez, many doubts 
about the supply of coal at Aden and elsewhere, 
many penis of wTeck in and near the Red Sea, 
much deterioration of health to the troops during 
the hot weather in that region, and much embar- 
rassment felt by Viscount Canning if the troops 
came to him faster than he could transfer them 
up the country. Certain of these goveniment 
doubts were afterwards admitted to be well 
founded ; others were shewn to be erroneous , and 
though a few regiments were sent by the Suez 
route later in the year, it became pretty generally 
admitted, that if only one or two regiments had 
taken that route early m July^ the benefit to 
India would have been very great, and the diffi- 
culties not more than might have been easily 
conquered. 

Next for consideration was the Cape route. Those 
who admitted that the overland journey was suited 
only for a smaU body of troops, and not for an army 
of thirty thousand men, had yet to settle whether 
sailmg-ships or steamers were best fitted for this 
service. In some quarters it was urged . ‘ Employ 
our screw war-steamers; we are at peace in 
Europe, and can send our soldiers quickly by this 
means to India, without the expense of charter- 
ing steamers belonging to companies or private 
persons. If sufficient bounties are offered, in one j 
week we could obtain seamen enough to man j 
twenty war-steamers. Take the mam and lower- 
deck guns out of the ships ; place fifteen hundred 
troops in each of the large screw line-of-battle 
ships ; and man each ship with half the war 
complement, the soldiers themselves serving as 
mannes.’ To this it was replied that line-of-battle 
ships would be dearer rather than cheaper than 
chartered vessels, because they could not lessen the 
charge by back-cargoes. Sir Charles Napier con- 
tended, moreover, that screw war-steamers could 
not be fitted out as troop-ships in less than three 
months after the order was given , and that great 
difficulty would be found in raising men for them. 
The government was mfluenced by these or similar 
considerations ; for no troops were sent out in war- 
vksels— possibly owing to a prudential wish to 
keep all war-ships ready for warlike exigencies. 

There remained, lastly, the question whether, 
the Cape route bemg adopted, it would be better 
to hire steam-ships or sailing-ships for conveying 
troops to India. Eager inqnmes on this question 
were made in parliament soon after the news of 
the outbreak arrived. The ministers, m reference 
to the superiority of steam^s over sailmg-^ps, 
stated that^ from the difficulty in (Hrocuring steamers 
of ffie requisite kind, and the delay caused by the 
Bomber of intermediate pmnts at which th^ 


would have to touch frr coal, stemners would 
probably not reach the Indian more quid^y 
than sailing-ships. Lord EUenborough aihi^ted 
that, when he was in India, aailmg-vessels wore 
found better than steamers for India voyages m 
the autumnal half of the year; but this M 
untouched the important improvements effected 
m steam-navjgation during the intervening period 
of fourteen years. The battle was much contested. 
Sir Charles Wood, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
pointed out that fast sailmg-ships often went from 
England to Calcutta in 90 to 100 days; that 
auxiliary screws bad been known to take from 
90 to 120 days ; and therefore that we were not 
certain of quicker voyages by steam than by sail, 
even (which was doubtful) if coal enough were 
procurable at the Cape. This roused the advocates 
of steaming, who complained that the minister had 
compared quick sailing-ships with slow steamers. 
Mr Lindsey asserted that the average duration of 
twenty-two sail- voyages was 132 days; and that 
the steam-average would not exceed 94 days. 
Another authority averred that the average of 
nmety-eight sail- voyages was 130 days ; and that 
of seven screw-steam voyages, 93 days. 

Such were a few of the points brought under 
consideration, in connection with the schemes for 
sending troops to India, We mention them here, 
because they bore intimately on the mutiny and 
its history. A compromise between the various 
schemes was efiected by the government, in this 
way;~The ten thousand troops intended to be 
sent out, as reinforcements, reliefs, and recruits, 
before the news of the disasters reached England, 
were despatched as originally intended, in ordin- 
ary saihng'vessels ; the four thousand additional 
troops, immediately applied for by the Company, 
were despatched, half in screw-steamers, and half 
m fast-sailing clippers; while the six thousand 
supplied on a still later requisition were sent 
almost wholly m steamers. It was not until late 
in the year, when the slowness of most of the 
voyages had been made manifest, that the supe- 
riority of steaming became unquestionable^pro* 
Tided the various coal-depots could be kept well 
supplied. Setting aside all further controversy 
as to the best mode of transit, the activity of 
the movements was unquestionable. In May 
and June few of the regiments and ships were 
ready, and therefore few only were despatched ; 
but after that the rapidity was something remark- 
able In July more than thirty troop-laden ships 
departed from our shores, carxymg numbers 
varying from 131 to 438 soldiers each. August 
was a still more busy month, in relation 
to the number of ships and the average freight 
of each ; there being forty troop-laden diips, 
carrying from 208 to 1057 soldiers each. In July 
not a single steam-ship was included in iiti 
number ; but in August nearly half were stamtnt 
The most remarkable shipments w«re these IMke 
James Baines clipper saRing-flMp (109? nuil Hi 
the 42d and 92d foot), the Ckampim ef iSks Mm 
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dipper (1032 men of tbe 42d and 20th foot) 
and the Great Britain screw-steamer (1057 men 
of the 8th Hnssars and 17th Lancers. In these 
three splendid ships the troops were conveyed 
with a degree of comfort rarely if ever before 
attained in such service. While the necessary 
arrangements were in progress for shipping off 
the twenty^our thousand men chosen by the 
middle of July, other plans were being organised 
for despatching further regiments; insomuch that, 
by the end of the year, very nearly forty thousand 
men had been sent off to the scene of mutiny. In 
what order and at what times these troops reached 
their destination, may usefully be noted m a later 
page. Towards tbe close of the year the Suez 
route was adopted for a few legiments ; and the 
rapidity of passage was such as to lead to much 
expression of regret that that route had not been 
adopted earlier — although an opinion continued to 
prevail on the part of the government and the 
Company that it would not have been practicable 
to send the bulk of the army by that means. 

Another important question arose during the 
year, how these troops ought to be clothed, and 
their health secured English soldiers complain 
of their tightly buttoned and buckled garments in 
hot weather, even in an English climate, but m an 
Indian summer the oppression of such clothing is 
very grievous ; and much anxiety was manifested, 
when it became known that thirty or forty thou- 
sand troops were to set out for the East, as to the 
dress to be adopted. The War-office issued a 
memorandum on the subject, chiefly with the 
view of allaying public anxiety ,* but it became 
afterwards known that, owing to blundeis and 
accidents similar to those which so disastrously 
affected the Crimean aimy, the light clothing, even 
if sufficient in quantity, was not in the right place 
at the right time ; and our gallant men were only 
kept from complaining by their excitement at the 
work to be done It must at the same time be 
admitted that, owing to the slowness of the voyages, 
tile majority of the reinforcements did not land in 
India till the intense heat of summer had passed 
In reference to the important question of the health 
of the troops, Dr James Harrison, of the Com- 

* * According to existing regulations of some years’ standing, 
every soldier on his arrival m India is provided with the following 
articles of clothing, in addition to those which compose his kit in 
tins country 

* Mounted Men —4 white Jackets, 6 pair of white overalls, 2 
pair of Settringee overalls, 6 shirts, 4 pair of cotton socks, 1 pair 
tfwldte braces. 

*Foot>soldi^^ white jackets, 1 pair of English summer 
tromers, 5 pair of white trousers, 5 white shirts, 2 ciheck shirts, 
1 pair irf’white braces 

* These articles are not supplied in this country, but form a part 
of the soldier’s necessaries on his amvai in India, and are com- 
posed of materials jnade on the spot, and best suited to the 
dimate. 

'During his stay in India, Chino, Ceylon, and at other hot 
stations, he is provided with a tunic and shell jacket in alternate 
3 ’eara, and in the year in which the tunic is not issued, the differ, 
enee in the value of the two articles is paid to the soldier, to be 
ejepended (by the officer commanding) for Us benefit in apy articles 
suited to the climate of the station 

Isvoe recently srat out to China sad India has been 
prpvided widi white ootton helmet and forage-cap covers 

Any quaptity of light clothing for troops can be procured on 
lbs spot in India at Uis shmtest notice.* 


pany’s service, drew up a series of rules or sugges- 
tions, for the use of officers in the management of 
their troops These rules, which received the 
approval of Sir Cohn Campbell, bore relation to 
the hours of marching ; the length of each march , 
the kind of beverage best for the soldier before 
starting; the marching-dress in hot weather; the 
precautions against sitting or lying in wet clothes ; 
the necessity for bathing ; the best choice of food 
and the best mode of cooking ; the stimulants and 
beverages, (fee. 

It would be difficult to enumerate all the modes 
in which the government, the legislature, and the 
press, sought to meet the difficulties and remedy 
the evils arising out of the Indian mutiny; nor 
would such an enumeration be necessaiy, further 
than concerned the really practicable and adopted 
measures At a time when each mail fiom 
India inci eased the sum- total of disastrous news, 
each grievance found its own peculiar expositor, 
who insisted that thit particular grievance had 
been the mam cause of the mutiny, and that a 
remedy must be found in that particular direction. 
Nevertheless, in a senes of shoit paragraphs to 
close the present chapter, it may he possible to 
sketch the general character of the plans and 
thoughts that occupied the public mind. 

Railways were not foi gotten It was strongly 

urged that if Indian railways had been begun 
cailier, and earned to a further stage towaids 
completion, the mutiny either could not have ' 
happened at all, or might have been crushed easily ! 
by a small force having great powers of locomo- 
tion. The disordeis in India did not prevent the 
forwarding of schemes for new lines of railway — 
such as the Sinde Railway, from Kurachee to 
Hydrabad, there to be connected with steamers up 
the Indus to Moultan ; the Punjaub Railway, from 
Moultan to Lahore, theie to join the grand trunk 
railway , the Oude Railway, to supply Lucknow 
with a senes of lines radiating m various direc- 
tions ; and the East Bengal Railway, to accommo- 
date the region eastward of Calcutta. But besides 
these, the mutiny gave a new impetus to schemes 
for carrying railways acioss Western Asia towrards 
India; either flora Scutari (opposite Constanti- 
nople) to Bagdad, or from Antioch to the Euphrates, 
with a railway or a steam-route thence through 
Mesopotamia to the Persian Gulf Some parts of 
these schemes were very wild; the projectors, 
m every case, required guaranteed interest from 
government, on the ground that the particular 
railway advocated would form a new and quick 
route fiom England to India available for govern- 
ment purposes; but as no guarantee was forth- 
coming, the schemes remained in abeyance. 

Electric telegraphs did not fail to occupy a por- 
tion of public favour , and there is no question that 
their benefit was immense. Every lessening of 
the time for transmitting a message from India to 
London, or mce tersd, was so much gained to those 
responsible for quelling the mutiny. In the middle 
of 1857, small portions of submarmo cable were 
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immersed in the Mediterranean ; bttt bj the end 
of the year the islands of Corsica, Sardinia, Malta, 
and Corfa were all connected, greatly shortening 
the time for transmitting a telegram from Alex- 
andria to Marseille. Snperadded to this, the use- 
fulness of the telegraph encouraged the projectors 
of new lines— from Corfu to Alexandria; from 
Antioch to the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf, 
from Suez down the Red Sea to Aden and 
Kurachee Rival companies occupied much of the 
public attention ; and, had the British government 
been favourably disposed towards a guarantee or 
subsidy, engineers were not wanting avIio would 
have undertaken to connect London with Calcutta 
by an unbroken wire 

River-stearaing was advocated as one of the 
great things needed for India One scheme was 
for an Indus flotilla. Supposing a hundicd miles 
of railway to be constructed fiom Kuiacheo to 
Hydrabad, then the Indus would be reached 
at a point whence it is navigable to Moiiltan 
for five hundred and seventy miles ; and it was 
proposed for this service to establish a flotilla of 
fifteen steamers, fitted up for passengers diid a 
little cargo, and each towing two flat-bottom 
barges for the conveyance of troops and heavy 
cargo Irrespective of the success or failuie 
of any particular project, the establishment of 
steamers on the Indus was unquestionably a 
practical good to which India had a right to look 
forward ; for, as a glance at a map will shew, the 
Indus instead of the Ganges seems the natural 
route of communication from Europe to the upper 
provinces of India. The Ganges provinces dso 
would undergo an immense development of 
resources by the inciease of stcam-navigation on 
that noble river. 

Gun-boats for India did not fail to find advo- 
cates. It was deemed almost a certainty that if 
light-draught vessels of this description had been 
on two or three of the Indian rivers, especially 
the Ganges and the Jumna, the mutineers would 
have met with formidable opponents , and even if 
the mutiny were quelled, a few gun-boats might 
act as a cheap substitute for a certain number of 
troops, in protecting places near the banks of the 
great rivers. Impressed with this conviction, the 
East India Company commissioned Messrs Rennie 
to build a small fleet of high-pressure iron gun- 
bqats ; each to have one boiler, two engines, two 
screw-propellers, and to carry a twelve-pounder 
gun amidships The boats were seventy-five feet 
long by twelve wide, and were so constructed 
as to be stowed away in the hold of a ship for 
conveyance from England to India. 

The means of locomotion or communication — 
railways, electric telegraphs, nver-steamers, river 
gun-boats — ^formed only one portion of the schemes 
which occupied public thought during the first 
six months of the mutiny. Still more attention 
was paid to men— men for fighting m India and 
for defending our home-coasts. Shortly before the 
bad news b%an to amve from India, a council 


order announced that the militia would be 
called out in 1857; two months aft^wani^ i& 
reply to a question in the House of ComBMHU^ 
Viscount Palmerston would not admit that dr- 
cumstances were so senons as to necessitate a 
change m this arrangement ; he tliought ^at 
recruiting would be cheaper than the militia^ as 
a means of keeping up the strength of the army. 
In August, however, the ministers obtained an 
act of parliament empowering them to embody 
some of the militia during the recess, if the state of 
public aflaiis should render such a step necessary. 
A sy«!tcm of active recruiting commenced, and was 
continued steadily during several months. These 
recruits wcic intended, not to increase the number 
of regiment^ but to add a second battalion to many 
regiments, and to increase the number of men in 
each battalion, some of the regimcntswere, by this 
twofold process, raised fiom 800 or 1000 to 2000 
or 2400 men each Volunteers, also, came forward 
from Fiance, Belgium, Germany, Italy, and other 
foicign countries, but these were mostly adven- 
tiiieis who sought olheers’ commissions m India^ 
and tlieir services were not needed. The govern- 
ment made an attempt to encourage enlisting by 
ofFoiing commissions in the army to any private 
gentlemen who could bring forward a certain 
number of men each— a project not attended with 
much success At certain crises, when the news 
fiom India was moie than usually disastrous, 
appeals to patriotism shewed themselves in the 
newspapeis— ‘ A Young Englishman;* 'Another 
Young Englishman ;* 'A True Bnton ,* 'One of 
the Middle Class,’ or 'A Young Scotsman *— would 
write to the journals, pour out his patriotism or 
his indignation, and shew what he would do if 
he only had the power One proposed that clerks 
and shopmen out of situations should be embodied 
into a distinot volunteer corps , another said that, 
as he was a gentleman, and wished to avenge the 
foul murder of innocent women and children, he 
thought that he and such as he ought to be 
encouraged by commissions in the Indian army; 
another suggested that, if government would use 
them well, many young men would volunteer to 
serve in India, to return to their former mode of 
life when the mutiny was over. Some, rather in 
saicasm than in earnest, suggested that drapers* 
shopmen should drop the yard-measure, and go 
to India to fight ; leaving to women the duty of 
serving muslins, and laces, and tapes. There was 
a certain meaning m all the suggestions, as 
expressive of honest indignation at the atrocities 
in India, especially those at Cawnpore ; but, in its 
practical result, volanteering fell to the ground; 
and even the militia was not much appealed to. 
Various improvements were made in the condition 
of the common soldier; and recruits for ikff 
regulai army came forward with much readineaa, 
We must now mention those who offered 
monetary instead of ^rair personal servkfi^ 
alleviation of the difficul^es cxpjjij|iir.pd 
Indian empire. Long before tl|^ iMtttsics, hi 
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India had arriyed at their greatest height, the 
^tiestion was anxiously debated both in that 
eonntiy and in England, what would be the 
worldly condition of the numerous families driven 
from their homes and robbed of all they possessed 
by the sepoys and marauders at the various 
stations? Every mail brought home fresh con- 
firmation of the fact that the number of families 
thus impoverished was rapidly increasing; while on 
the other hand it was known that the East India 
Company could not reimburse the sufferers without 
much previous consideration For, in the first 
place, it would have to be considered whether any 
distinction ought to be made between the two 
classes of Europeans in India— the civil and mili- 
taiy servants of the Company, and those who, inde- 
pendent of the Company, had embarked capital 
in enterprises connected with indigo factories, 
opium farms, banks, printing-presses, &c. ; and then 
would come a second inquiry whether the personal 
property only, or the commercial stock in trade 
also, should be considered as under the protection 
of the government It was felt that immediate 
suffering ought not to w^ait for the solution of these 
questions , that when families had been burnt out 
or driven out of their homes, penniless and almost 
unclothed, immediate aid was needed fiom some 
quarter or other. This was admitted in the 
Punjaub, where Sir John Lawrence organised a 
fund for the relief of the necessitous ; and it was 
admitted at Calcutta, where Lord and Lady 
Canning headed a subscription for providing 
shelter, raiment, and food to the hundreds of 
terrified fugitives who were constantly flocking to 
that capital By the time the pimcipal revolts of 
June were known in England, the last week of 
August had arrived; and then commenced one of 
those wonderful efforts in which London takes 
the lead of all the world — the collection of a large 
sum of money in a short time to ameliorate the 
sufferings arising out of some great calamity. 

It was on the 26th of August that the lord- 
mayor presided at a meeting at the Mansion House 
to establish a fund for the relief of the sufferers 
by the Indian mutiny. The sum subsciibed at the 
meeting did not much exceed a thousand pounds ; 
but the whole merits of the case being set forth 
in newspapers, contributions poured in from all 
quarters, in the same noble spirit as had been 
manifested during the Crimean disasters. The 
high-born and the wealthy contributed large sums; 
the middle classes rendered their aid; country 
committees and town committees organised local 
subscriptions ; large sums, made up of many small 
elements, were raised as collections after sermons 
in the churches and chapels; and when the 
Queen’s subjects in foreign and colonial regions 
heard of this movement, they sought to shew that 
they too shared in the common English feeling. 
Thousands swelled to tens of thousands, these to 
a hundred thousand, until in the course of a few 
months the fiond rose to three or four hundred 
thousand pounds. In order to give system to 


the operations, thirty-five thousand circulars were 
issued, by the central committee in London, to 
all the authorities in church and state, to the 
ambassadors and ministers at foreign courts, to the 
governors ^f British colonies, and to the consuls 
at foreign ports. 

This Mutiny Relief Fund was administered by 
four committees— General, Financial, Relief, and 
Ladies’ Committees The GeneralCommittee settled 
the principles on which the ftmd was to be admin- 
isteied, determined the amount and destinations of 
the remittances’ to India, and controlled the pro- 
ceedings of the subordinate committees. The 
Financial Committee supervised the accounts, the 
investments of the money, and the arrangement of 
remittances The Relief Committee decided on 
applications for relief, on the administration of 
relief by donation or by loan, and on the applica- 
tion of means for the maintenance and education 
of children The Ladies’ Committee took charge 
of such details as pertained more particularly to 
their own sex. Each of these comnuttees met 
once a week. The fiist remittance was a sum of 
£2000 to Calcutta, to relieve some of the families 
who had been driven by the mutineers to seek 
shelter in that city. This was followed by frequent 
large remittances to the same place, and to Agra, 
Delhi, Lucknow, Bombay, and Lahore. Com- 
mittees, formed in Calcutta and Bombay, corres- 
ponded with the head committee in London, and 
joined m carrying out plans for the expenditure 
of the fund The donations and loans to persons 
who had arrived in England were small in 
amount ; most of the aid being afforded to those 
who had not been able to leave India The money 
was put out at interest as fast as the amount in 
hand exceeded the immediate requirements At 
one time the government made an offer to appoint 
a loyal commission for the administration of the 
fund , but this was declined ; and there has been 
no reason for thinking that the transference of 
authority would have been beneficial. It was soon 
found that there were five classes of sufferers who 
would greatly need assistance from this ftnid — 
families of civil and military oflacers whose bunga- 
lows and furniture had been destroyed at the 
stations, the families of assistants, clerks, and other 
subordinate employes at the stations ; European 
private traders and settlers, many of whom had 
been utterly impoverished ; many missionary 
families and educational establishments ; and the 
families of a large number of pensioners, overseers, 
artificei’S, indigo-workers, school-masters, shop- 
keepers, hotel-keepers, newspaper printers, &c. To 
apportion the amount of misery among these five 
classes would be impossible ; but the past chapteis 
of this work have afforded examples, sufficiently 
sad and numerous, of the mode in which all ranlu 
of Europeans in India were suddenly plunged into 
want and desolation. At Agra, when the fort had 
been relieved from a long investment <5r siege by the 
rebels, almost the entire Christian population was 
not only houseless, but the majority were witikout 
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the most essential articles of fnnutare or clothing ; 
nearlj all were liidDg in cellars and vaults. At 
many other stations it was nearly as bad ; ac 
Lnc^ow it was still worse. 

India speedily raised thirty thousand pounds on 
its own account^ irrespective of aid from England , 
and most of this was expended at Calcutta in pro- 
viding as follows : Board and lodging on arrival 
at Calcutta for refugees without "homes or friends 
to receive them ^ clothmg for refugees ; monthly 
allowances for the support of families who were 
not boarded and lodged out of the fund ; loans for 
purchasing furniture, clothing, <Src , free grants for 
similar purposes ; passage and diet money on board 
Ganges steamers; loans to officers aud others to 
pay for the passage of their families to England ; 
free passage to England for the widows and fami- 
Les of officers , and education of the children of 


m 

sufferers. These were nearly the same purposes 
as those to which the larger English f^d was 
applied. The East India Company adopted 4 
wholly distinct system in recognising the Jwl 
claims of the officers more immediately in iti 
service, and of the widows and children of thoM 
who fell during the mutiny — a system based on 
the established emoluments and pensions of all in 
the Company’s service. 

It will thus be seen that the news of the Indian 
Revolt, when it reached London by successive 
mails, led to a remarkable and important series 
of suggestions and plans— intended either to 
strengthen the hands of the executive in dealing 
with the mutineers, or to succour those who had 
been plunged into want by the ciimes of which 
those mutineers were the chief perpetrators. 


At the end of the last cliaptei a table was given of the 
number of troops, European and native, in all the militaiy 
divisions of India, on the day when the mutiny commenced 
at Meerut It will be convenient to present here a second 
tabulation on a wholly different basis —giving the designa- 
tions of the regiments instead of the numbers of men, and 
naming the stations instead of the dii isions in winch they 
were cantoned or barracked This will be useful for pui- 
poses of reference, in relation to the gradual annihilation of 
the Bengal Hindustani army» The foi-mei table applied to 
the 10th of Maj 1857 , the present will apply to a date as 
near this as the J^ast India Register will permit— namely, 
the 6th of May , while tlie lo^al troops in India will be 
named according to the Armj List for the 1st of May— a 
sufficiently near approximation for the present purpose A 
few possible sources of error may usefully be pointed out. 

1 Some or othei of the India regiments were at all times 
moving from station to station , and these movements may 
in a few cases render it doubtful wnether a particulai corps 
had or had not left a paiticular station on the day named 

2 The station named is that of the head-quarters and 
the bulk of the regiment detachments may have been at 
other places 3 The Persian and Chinese wars disturbed 
the distribution of troops belonging to the respective pre- 
sidencies. 4 The disamiing aud disbanding at Earrackpore 
and Berhampore are not taken into account , foi they were 
not known in London at the time of compiling the official 
list 6 The Amiy List, giving an enumeration of royal 
regiments m India, did not always note correctly the 
actual stations at a particular time These sources of 
error, however, will not be considerable in amount. 


BEOJMEKTS aSD STlTIOirS OF BESOAL AltaiY— MAT 1857. 
Genebai Amoir, Commander-m- chief 
European Oiwalty. 

6th Carabimers (Queen^s) Meerut 

9th Lancers • . . . Umballa 


Native Regular Cavalry, 


Ist Itegunent, 

Mhow 

Gtb Begunenti 

2d » 

> Cawnpore, 

7th » 

3d V 

Meerut 

8th # 

4tfa * 

. Umballa. 

9th » 

5th » 

Feahawur 

10th « 


Nowgonj; 

Lucknow. 

Lahore 

Sealkote. 

Ferezpore. 


Irregular and Local Cavalry, 

1st Bengal Ir C , Jelum | sd Bengal Ir G , JhansL 

Sd « » Goordaspore 1 4th » » 


Itiegulat and Local Cavalry —Continued 


5th Bengal Ir C, Sonthal I 

1 12th Bengal Ir C 

, Segowlle 

6th » 

B Moultan 

nth 

B 

B 

Bareilly 

7th tt 

» Feshawur 

Htli 

B 

B 

Jhansi 

8th » 

» Sultanporc 

1 5th 

It 

B 

Glide 

Oth 

B Hosheapore 

16th 

B 

B 

Rawul Pmdee. 

loth ^ 

B Goordaspore 

17th 

B 

B 

Sliumshahad. 

IJth » 

B Berhampore > 

18111 

B 

B 

Feshawur 

1st Gwalior Contingent Cavalry, 


, 

, 

Gwalior 

2d » 

B B 



. 

Augur 

1st Punjaub Oaialry, 



. 

Dera Ismael 

2d 

B , 




B B 

3d » 

B 



, 

Bunnoo. 

4th f 

e , . 

. 

, 


Kuhat. 

5th » 

B 



. 

Asneo. 

1st Oude Irregular Cavaliy, 

, 

, 


Secrora. 

2a » 

B H , 




Lucknow 

3d » 

B H 

. 

. 

. 

Pertabgbur. 

Nagpoor Irregular C'aialry, . 

. 



Taklee. 


Rut opean Infantry 


8th Ft (Qan.'8}, Cawnpore i 

15'JdIt (Qun’sl, 

10th 

B 

Wuzeerabad, 

06th 

B 

24th 

n 

feealkote 

Gist 

n 

27th 

B 

B 

70tb 

u 

29th 

B 

Thayct Mhow 

75th 

B 

32d 

B 

Kussowho. 

81st 

B 

35th 

B 

Calcutta 

87th 

B 

52d 

B 

Lucknow 




DugshaL 

JulTundur 

Wuzeerabad 

Ferozpore 

Rawnl Piudee. 

Lahore 

Pesbawuf 


l8t Europeans ^East India Company*s), DugshaL 

2d * " » . , . UmbaUa. 

3d « « * . « Agra. 


Native Regular Infantry 


1st Regiment, Cawnpore 

19th Regiment, 

Berhampore. 

2d* » 

Barrackpore 

20tb 

f 

Meerut 

.^d » 

PhUlour 

2l8t 

B 

Feshawur 

4th * 

Noorporc 

22d 

B 

Pyzabad. 

5th » 

UmbaUa 

23d 

B 

Mhow 

6th ' 

Allahabad. 

24th 

B 

Feshawur. 

7th * 

Dmapoor. 

25th 

tt 

Thayet Bihow, 

8th * 

9 

28th 

B 

Meean Meer. 

9th B 

Allygurh 

27th 

B 

Feshawur. 

10th « 

Futteghur 

28th 

B 

Bhabjebanpomr. 

11th B 

Allahabad 

29th 

B 

JuUundnr, 


( Nowgoug and 

30th 

B 

Agra. 

12th • 

\ JhansL 

31st 

B 

Barrackpore. 

Idth • 

Lucknow 

32d 

B 

Sonthal 

14th » 

Moultan. 

33d 

B 

HoBheapmre. 

15th » 

Meerut 

34th 

B 

Barraekpei^ 

16th* • 

Meean Mecr 

35th 

B 

Sealkote. 

17th » 

Goruckpore. 

36tht 

B 

Jtdtaidafe 

18th « 

Bareilly. 

37tht 

B 

Bcaam 


« Grenadiers. fYebiirtecni 
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Naitve Segiilior /n/an<f'y->Continaed. 


ggih* Regiment, 
Both* K 

Delhi 

Jelum 

57th Regiment, 
58th V 

Ferozpore 
Rawul Fmdee 

40th* 



Dmapoor 

59th 

w 

Umntsir 

4l8t 



Seetapoor 

60th 

n 

Umballa. 

42d 



Baugor 

61st 

» 

JuUundur 

43d 



Barrackpore 

62d 

n 

Moultan 

44th 



Agra. 

63d 

n 

Barrackpore 

45th 



Ferozpore 

64th 

» 

Peshawur 

46th 



Bealkote 

65th’ 

II 

Dinapooi 

47th* 



Frome 

66tht 


Almora 

48th 



Lucknow. 

67th* 


1 Etavv ah 

49th 



Meean Meer 


1 Minpooree 

50th 



Nagode 

68th 

» 

Bareilly 

51st 



Peshawur. 

69th 

H 

Moultan 

62d 



Jubbulpoor. 

70th 

W 

Barrackpore 

53d 



Cawnpore 

71st 

» 

Lucknow 

54th 



Delhi 

72 d 

n 

Agra 

55th 



Nowsherah. 

7^d 

» 

JumalpoTC 

56th 



Cawnpore 

74th 


Cawnpore 




Irregulai and LocalInfanU y 


Ist Oude Irregular Infantry, 



Persadpore 

2d H 


H 

It • 



Secrora. 

3d It 


ft 

11 



Gonda 

4th ft 


ft 

II 


, 

Lucknow. 

5th It 


n 

11 

, 


Durnabad 

6th It 


„ 

II • 



F} zabad 

7th If 


II 

II 



Lucknow 

8th tf 


u 

n 



Sultanpore 

9th It 


ft 

n 



Seetapooi 

10th ft 


II 

If 



Mullaong 

Ist Gwalior Contingent Infantiy, 

. 

Gwalior 

2d It 



H ft , 



II 

3d ft 



II II 



II 

4th ft 



II II 



tl 

5th n 



II 11 



Seepiee 

6th ft 



It It 



Lullutporc 

7th ft 



It It 

• 


Augur 

1st Funjaub Infantry, 



Kohat 

2d ft 



It 



II 

3d ft 



It 

, 


II 

4th n 



It 



Dcra Ghazi 

5th ft 



It 



Bunnoo 

eth IT 



It 


. 

Dera Ismael. 

Ist Sikh Infantry, 

, 

, 

Hazara 

2d ft 


It 



. 

Kangra 

3d tf 


ft 




Khan 

4tb ft 


It 

, 

. 

. 

Umballa 

Ist Nagpoor Irregular Infantry, 

, 

, 

Seetabuldec 

2d / 



tl II 

, 


Cbandali. 

3d s 



It It 


. 

Raypoor 


Regiment of Guides (foot and horse), 
a of KeUt-i-Gbilzi, 

H of Loodianah (Sikhs), . 

» of Ferozpore (Sikhs), 

Ramgurh Light Infantry, 

HiU Rangers, . 

Riuserree Rifles, • 

Pegu Light Infantry, 

Smnoor Rifles, • 

Kumaon Battidion, 

Assam Light Infantry, Ist, . 

n » ** i 2d, 

BUiairwarra Battahon, 

Aracan Battahon, 

Bnmanah Light Infantry, 

Silhet Light Infantry, 

Bfalwah Bhe^ Corps, 

Mewar Bheei Corps, 

Sebundee Corps, 


Peshawar 

Bhubkuddur 

Benares 

Mirzapore 

Borunda 

Bhagulpore 

Simla 

Myan Owng. 

Almora 

Deyra 

Debroogurh 

Gowhatti 

Be war 

Akyab 

Hansi 

Cherrah 

Sirdarpore 

Khairwarah 

Baiseeluig 


Mixed Cktrpe— Cavalry, Infanity, and ArMUry* 
Shekhawuttie Battalion, . . Midnapore 

Jhodpore Legion, . . . Erinpoora 

Malwah Contmgent, Mehidpore 

Bhopal tt . . Sehore 

Kotah » ... Kurrowlee 


BEGIMENIS AND STATIONS OF MADRAS 

ARMY— MAT 1857. 

StB Patrick Grant, Commander-in-chief. 

European Cavah y, 

12th Lancers (Queen’s), 

Madras 

Native Cavah y, 

let Madras Light Cavalry, • 

2d t! H 1! 

3d n ft ri , 

4th n tl II . 

£th II II It . 

6th tl II II , 

7th II tl II 

8ch II tl It . 

Tnchinopoly 
, Sholapore. 

. Bangalore 
. Kamptee 

. Bellary 

Jaulnah 
Secunderabad 
Bangalore 

Etitopean InfanUy. 

74th Foot (Queen’s), 

04th n n 

. Madras 

. Burmah 

Ist Europeans (East India Company’s!, 

2d // tt tl fi . 

3d It It n II , 

[Persia] 

. Burmah 

Secunderabad 


Natiie Infant} y 


lat Regiment, t 

Secundeiabad 

27th Regiment, 

Vellore. 

2d 

II 

Quilon 

28th 

If 

Hosungabad. 

3d 

It 

Cananore 

29th 

It 

Penang 

4th 

It 

Burmah. 

30th 

It 

Cuddapah 

5tht 

II 

Berhampoie. 

31st 

n 

Vizianagpam 

6th 

It 

Burmah 

32d 

tt 

Kamptee. 

7th 

II 

Moulmein. 

83d 

ft 

tt 

8th 

tl 

Rangoon 

34th 

II 

Tnchmopoly 

9th 

ft 

Samulcottah 

35th 

It 

Hurryhur. 

10th 

II 

Rangoon 

36tht 

It 

Madras 

nth 

tl 

Cananore. 

37tht 

It 

Burmah 

12th 

II 

Madras 

38tht 

tt 

Singapore 

13lh 

It 

Moulmein 

89th 

u 

Madras. 

14th 

It 

Singapore. 

40th 

It 

Cuttack. 

15th 

II 

Burmah 

4l8t 

tt 

Secunderabad. 

16 th t 

tl 

Mangaloie 

42d 

tt 

9 

17tU 

It 

Madras 

43d 

It 

Vizagapatam. 

181h 

It 

It 

44th 

tt 

Burmah. 

19th 

tt 

Bangalore 

45th 

ft 

Rangoon. 

20th 

It 

French Rocks 

46th 

ft 

Henzana. 

2l8t 

n 

Paulghaut 

47th 

It 

Bellary 

22d 

tt 

Secunderabad 

48th 

It 

Moulmein 

23d 

It 

Russelcondali 

49th+ 

It 

Secunderabad 

24tht 

If 

Secunderabad 

50th 

tt 

Bangalore 

25tli 

If 

Tnchinopoly 

5l8t 

It 

Pallamcottah 

26 th t 

tt 

Kamptee. 

52d 

It 

Mercara. 


Ai ttllery, Engtnms, Sappeis a}id Miners, 
Horse-aitillery, 4 European Troops. 

» <f 2 Native Tioops Head-quarters : 

Foot-aitillery, 4 European Battalions. St Thomas’s Mount, 

(4 Companies each } ' Bangalore, Kamptee, 

If v I Native Battalion. Saugor, Secunderabad. 

(6 Companies ) 

Engineers, . . Head-quarters Fort St George 

Sappers and Miners, . , Head-quarters. Bowlaishwei am. 
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Artillery , EngifteeiSt &tppets and Mums, 
Horse-artiUery, 1st Brigade 

3 European Troops 

9 Native Troops Head-quarters 

IT » 2d Brigade Meerut 

3 European Troops. JuUundur 

1 Native Iroop Peshawur 

m » 3d Brigade < Umballa 

3 European Troops. Cawnpore 

1 Native Troop Fealkote 

Foot-artillery, . 6 European Battahous Dumdum 

(4 Companies each ) 

It ft 3 Native Battalions 

(6 CompaniM each ) . 


Engineers, 

Sappers and Miners 


8 Compames, > 


Head-quarters 

Roorkee 


Sib B[enby Somebset, Commander-in-chief. 
Uwopean Cavalry, 

14th Light Dragoons (Queen’s), .... Eirkee. 


native Regitlar Cavah y 

Ist Lancers, Nuseerabad. 

2d Light Cavalry, . Rajeote 

3d w » [Persia ] 

Native In egulat Cavalry 

1st Sinde Irregular Horse, . . ... Jacohabad. 

2d. It It tf Jacobabad. 


Foonah Irregular Horse, ..... [Persia ] 

Gujerat Irregular Horse Ahmeda^. 

South Mahratta Irregular Horse, . . . [Persia ] 

Cutch Irregular Horse, . .... Bhooj 


I 

I 

I 


* Vohrateers. 


t Goorkhas. 


^ Removed to Calcutta. 


Rifles. 


t Grenadiers. 


Eitropmn Infantry, 

64tli Foot (Queen’s), 

78th • ir 

86th 0 • . , , , . 

Ist Fasiliers (East India Company's), . 

2d Ught Infantry (East India Company’s), . 

ZA 0 n 0 !• , , 

Nattve Hegtdar Infantry 
1st Regiment,* Baroda 1 16th Regiment, 


PREPARATIONS . CALCUTTA AND LONDON. 


Infantry, Naim Irregular Infmfry* 


8d 


Bbolapore 

18th 

[Aden J 

4tht 

•• 

[Persia ] 

19th 

Mulligaum. 

5tk 


Bombay 

20th 

[Persia.] 

6tb 

" 

Foonah 

2l8t " 

Neemnch. 

7th 


a 

22d 

Satara. 

8th 

•• 

Baroda. 

23d 

[Peisia } 

9th 

•• 

Surat 

24th 

Ahmednuggnr 

16th 


Nuseerabad 

25th 

Ahmedabad 

11th 


Bombay 

26ih 

[Persia ] 

12th 


Peeoa 

27 th ' 

Kolapore 

13th 

" 

Hydrabad . 

, 28th 

Dhai war 

14th 


Kurachee ' 

' 29th 

Belgaum 

15th 


Bombay I 

1 



, [Persia.] 
Foonah 
Kurachee. 
Knrachee. 
, [Persia ] 
Foonah 

Sbikarpore 

BhooJ 


Ist Belooch Battalion, . 

2d IT 0 

Khandeish Bheel Corps, 
Rutnagherry Kongers, 
Sawunt Waree Corps, 
Satara Local Corps, 
Eolapore Infantry Corps, 


Xoradwa. 

[Fwala.] 

DhttmingMBL 

Rntnagheny. 

SawnntWinee 

Batara. 

Eolapore. 


At title) y, Engmeets, Sappers and Miners, 


Horse-artillery, 1 European Brigade 
(4 Tioops 1 * 

Foot-artillery, 2 European Battalions. 

(4 Companies each } 
' " 2 Native Battalions 

(6 Companie<i each ) 


Head-quarters 

Bombay 

Alimedabad. 

Ahmednuggur, 


Engineer*, 

Sappeis and Miners, 


Head-qnarters Bombay, 
Head-qiiaiters Foonah and Aden 


^ The first troop of hoi«c-nrtiUerv was called Leslie’s Troop. 
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Jumma Mnsjid, Agra.— Mosque built by Sbab Jehan in 1656. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


THE SIEGE OF DELHI: JUNE AHD JULY. 



jHILE these varied scenes were being 
presented ; while sepoy regiments 
were revolting throughout the 
whole breadth of Northern India, 
and a handful of British troops was 
painfully toiling to control them; 
while Henry Lawrence was struggling, 
and struggling even to death, to maiur 
tam his position m Oude ; while John 
Lawrence was sagaciously managing the half- 
wild Punjaub at a troublous time, while Wheeler 
at Cawnpore, and Colvin at Agra, were beset in 
the very thick of the mutineers ; while Neill and 
Havelock were advancing up the Jumna; while 
Canning was doing his best at Calcutta, Hams 
and Elphinstone at Madras and Bombay, and the 
imperial government at home, to meet the trying 
difl&culties with a determined front— while all this 
was doing, Delhi was the scene of a continuous 
series of operations. Every eye was turned towards 
that place. The British felt that there was no 
security for their power in India till Delhi was 
retaken ; the insurgents knew that they had a rally- 
ing-point for all their disaffected countrymen, so 
long as the Mogul city was theira ; and hence bands 
of armed men were attracted thither by antag- 
onistic motives. Although the real siege did not 
commenee till many weary weeks had passed, the 
plan and preparations for it must be dated from 
the very day when the startling news spread 
over India* that Delhi had been seized by reheh 
Hons sepoys, under the auspices of the decrepit, 
dethroned^ debauched representative of the Moguls* 
It was, as we have already seen (p. 70), on the 
morning of Monday the 11th of May, that the 11th 
and 20th regiments Bengal native infantry, and 
the 3d Bengal cavalry, arrived at Delhi after a 
night-march from Meerut, where they had mutinied 
on the preceding evening. At Delhi, we have also 
seen, those mutineers were joined by the 38th, 64th, 
and 74th native infantry. It was on that same 
11th of May that evening saw the six mutinous 
regiments masters of the imperial city; and the 
English officers and residents, their wives and 
wanderers through jungles and over 


streams and rivers What occurred within Delhi 
on the subsequent days is imperfectly known ; the 
few Europeans who could not or did not escape 
were m hiding ; and scanty notices only have ever 
come to light from those or other sources A 
Lahore newspaper, three or four months after- 
wards, gave a narrative prepared by a native, 
who was within Delhi from the 21st of May to 
the 23d of June Arriving ten days after the 
mutiny, he found the six regiments occupying 
the Selimgurh and Mohtabagh, but free to roam 
over the city , where the sepoys and sowars, aided 
by the rabble of the place, plundered the better 
houses and shops, stole horses from those who 
possessed them, Mooted’ the passengers who 
crossed the Jumna by the bridge of boats, and 
fought with each other for the property which 
the fleeing British families had left behind them. 
After a few days, something like order was 
restored, by leaders who assumed command in 
the name of the King of Delhi. This was all the 
more necessaiy when new arrivals of insuigent 
troops took place, from Allygurh, Minpooree, 
Agra, Muttra, Hansi, Hissar, Umbalia, JuUundur, 
Nusecrahad, and other places. The mutineers did 
not, at any time, afford proof that they were really 
well commanded ; but still there command, 
and the defence of the city was arranged on a 
definite plan. As at Sebastopol, so at Delhi ; the 
longer the besiegers delayed their operations, the 
greater beeame the numher of defenders within 
the place, and the stronger the defence-works. 

It must he remembered, in tracing the history 
of the of Delhi, that every soldier neeessary 
Ibr forming the siege-army had to he brought from 
distant spots. The cantonment outside the city 
was wholly in the hands of the rebels ; and not 
a British soldier remained in arms in or near the 
place. Mr Colvin at Agra speedily heard the 
news, but he had no troops to send for the 
recapture. General Hewett had a British force 
at Meemt— unskilfully handled, as many persons 
thought and still think; and it remained to he 
seen what arrangements the commander-in-chief 
could make to render this and other forces 
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avaOable for the reconqaest of the important 
cily. 

Major-general Sir Henry Barnard was the 
medium of communication on this occasion. 
Being stationed at Umballa, in command of the 
Sirhind military division, he received telegraphic 
messages on the 11th of May from Meerut and 
Delhi, announcing the disasters at those places 
He immediately despatched his aid-de-camp to 
Simla, to point out the urgent need for General 
Anson’s presence on the plains instead of among 
the hills. Anson, hearing this news on the 12th, 
first thought about his troops, and then about his 
own movements. Knowing well tlie extreme 
paucity of European regiments in the Delhi and 
Agra districts, and in all the region thence east- 
ward to Calcutta, he saw that any available force j 
to recover possession of Delhi must come chiefly 
from Sirhind and the Punjaub. Many regiments 
were at tlie time at the hill-stations of Simla, 
Dugshai, Kussowhe, Deyrah Dhoon, Subathoo, 
<£rc, where they were posted during a time of 
peace in a healthy temperate region \ but now 
they had to descend from their sanitaila to take 
part m stern operations in the plains. The 
commander-iu-chief sent instant orders to trans- 
fer the Queen’s 75th foot from Kussowhe to 
Umhalla, the 1st and 2d Bengal Europeans from 
Dugshai to Umballa, the Sirmoor battalion from 
Deyrah Dhoon to Meerut, two companies of the 
Queen’s 8th foot from Jullundur to Phdlour, 
and two companies of the Queen’s 81st foot, 
together with one company of European artilleiy, 
from Lahore to Umntsir. Theso oilers given, 
General Anson himself left Simla on the even- 
ing of the and arrived at Umballa early 

on the 15tli. Before he started, he issued the 
proclamation already adverted to, announcing to 
the troops of the native army generally that no 
cartridges would he brought into use against the 
conscientious wishes of the soldiery ; and after ho 
arrived at Umballa, fearing that his proelamation 
had not been strong enough, he iasu^ another, to 
the effect that no new cartrid^ whatever should 
be served out— thereby, as he hoped, putting an 
end to all fear concerning objectionable lubricating 
substances being used ; for he was not aware how 
largely hypocrisy was mixed up with sincerity in 
the native scruples on this point. 

Anson and Barnard, when together at Umballa, 
had to measure well the forces available to them. 
The Umballa magazines were nearly empty of 
stores and ammunition ; the artillery wagons were 
in the depot at Phillour* the medical officers 
dreaded the heat for troops to move in such a 
season ; and the commissariat was ill supplied with 
vehicles and beasts of burden and draught. The 
only effiM;iual course was found to be, that of 
bnoging small detachments from many different 
stahons ; and this syatem was in active progress 
dunng the week foUowing Anson’s amval at 
Umballa. On ihe 10th, troops came mto that 
place from Fhillour and Subathoo. On the 17th 


arrived three European regiments firom the HQls,^ 
which were shortly to be strengthened by artOlery 
from Phillour. The prospect was not altogefjier 
a cheenug one, for two of the regiments at &e 
station were Bengal native troops (the 6th and 
60th), on vs hose fidelity only slight reliance could 
be placed at such a critical penod. In order that 
no time might bo lost in forming the nucleus of a 
force for Delhi, some of the froops were despatched 
that same night ; comprising one wing of a Euro- 
pean regiment, a few horse, and two guns. On 
successive days, other troops took their departure 
as rapidly as the necessary arrangements could 
be made ; but Anson was greatly embarrassed by 
the distance between Umballa and the station 
where tho siege-guns were parked , he knew that 
a besieging army would he of no use without those 
essential adjuncts ; and it was on that account that 
he was unable to respond to Viscount Canning’s 
urgent request that ho would push on rapidly 
towards Delhi. 

On the 23d of May, Anson sketched a plan of 
operations, which ho communicated to the briga- 
diers whose services were more immediately at 
his disposal. Leaving Sir Henry Barnard in com- 
mand at Umballa, he proposed to head the siege- 
army himself. It was to consist t of three brigades 
—one from Umhalla, under Brigadier Halifax; 
a second from the same place, under Brig^ier 
Jones ; and a third from Meerut, under Brigadier 
Wilson He proposed to send off the two brigades 
from Umballa on various days, so that all the corps 
should reach Kuruaul, fifty miles nearer to Delhi, 
by tho 30th Then, by starting on the 1st of June, 
he expected to reach Bhagput on the 5th, with all 
his Umballa foicc except the sicgc-train, which 
might possibly arrive on the 6th. Meanwhile Major- 
general llewctt was to organise a brigade at Meerut, 
and send it to Bhagput, where it would form a junc- 
tion with tho other two brigades. Ghazeeoodeen 
Nuggar being a somewhat impoi'tant post, as a key 
to the Upper Doab, it was proposed that Brigadier 
Wilson idiould leave a small force theie — consist- 
ing of a part of the Sirmoor battalion, a part of the 


« The troops at Ihatalla ob tbe 17th comprised 

Queen's 73th foot ) lonA 

mBeyJ European Fu.D.ct. 

5th Bengal native infantry 

60th tf H ft 


Queen's 9th Lancers 

4th Bengal cavalry 

Two troops European horse-artiUery 


1 1st Umhalla 
Brigade 

Brigadier Halifax 


[ Queen's 75th foot 
I 1st Bengal Europeans 
I Two squadrons 9th Laneers 
[ Ono troop hone-artillery 


( 2d Bengal Europeans 
2d Umballa | 00th native infantry 
Brigade Two squadrons 9th Lancers. 

Brigadier Jones 1 One squadron 4th Bengal Lanonna 
kOne tfoop horse-artiUery 

''One wing QneM's OOtii Rifles. 

. Two stuadrotu CaraUntora. 

vita artiUerymeii. 
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Rftiii|>ore borse^ and a fewgans — while he advanced 
witii the rest of his brigade to Bhagpnt. Lastly, 
it was supposed that the Meerut brig^e, by start- 
ing on the 1st or 2d of June, could reach the ren- 
dezvous on the 5th, and that then all could advance 
together towards Delhi. Such was General Anson’s 
plan— a plan that he was not destined to put in 
execution himself. 

It will be convenient to trace the course of pro- 
ceeding in the following mode — ^to describe the 
advance of the Meeinit brigade to Bhagput, with 


its adventures on the way ; then to notice in a 
similar way the march of the main body from 
Umballa to Bhagput; next the progress of the 
collected siege-army from the last-named town 
to the crest or ridge bounding Delhi on the 
north; and, lastly, the commencement of the 
siege-operations themselves — operations lament- 
ably retarded by the want of a sufficient force 
of siege-guns 

Major-general Hewett, at Meerut, proceeded to 
organise a brigade in accordance with the plan 



Sib Henry Balkard 


laid down by General Anson* retaining at his 
head-quarters a force sufficient to protect Meerut 
and its neighbourhood. It was on the 27th of 
May that this bngade was ready, and that Colonel 
Archdall Wilson was placed in command of it 
— a gallant officer afterwards better known as 
Brigadier or General Wilson. The brigade w^as 
very small ; comprising less than 500 of the 60th 
Rifles, 200 of the Garabiniers, one battery and a 
troop of artillery. They started on the evening of 
the 27tii ; and after marching during the cooler 
bouts of the 28th and 29th, encamped on the 
f morning of the 30th at Ghazeeoodeen Nuggur 


(Ghazee-u-deen Nuggur, Guznee de Nuggur). This 
was a small town or village on the left bank of 
the liver Hindoun, eighteen miles east of Delhi, 
important as commanding one of the passages over 
that river from Meerul^ the passage being by a 
suspension-bridge. 

On that same day, the 30th of May, Brigadier 
Wilson was attacked by the insuigents, who had 
sallied forth from Delhi for this purpose, and who 
were doubtless anxious to prevent a junction of the 
Meerut force with that from KumauL The enemy 
appeared in force on the opposite side of the rivw, 
with five guns in position. Wilson at once sent a 
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bod/ of Kifles to command the suspension-bridge ; 
while a few Carabiniers were despatched along the 
river-bank to a place where they were able to ford. 
The insui^ents opened fire with their five heavy 
guns; whereupon the brigadier sent off to the 
attacked points all his foice except sufficient to 
guard his camp, and then the contest became 
very brisk. The Rifles, under Colonel Jones, were 
ordered to chaige the enemy’s guns , they rushed 
forward, disregarding grape and canister shot, and 
advanced towards the guns. When they saw a 
shell about to burst, they threw themselves down 
on their faces to avoid the danger, then jumped up, 
and off again Tliey reached the guns, drove away 
the gunners, and effected a capture The enemy, j 
beaten away from the defences of the bridge, 
retreated to a laige walled village, where they had 
the courage to stand a hand-to-hand contest for a 
time — a struggle which no native troops could long 
continue against the British Rifles. As evening 
came on, the enemy fled with speed to Delhi, 
leaving behind them five guns, ammunition, and 
stores Colonel Constance followed them some 
distance with the Carabiniers; but it was not 
deemed prudent to continue the pursuit after 
nightfall In this smait affair 11 were killed, 
21 wounded or missing Captain Andrews, »itli 
four of Ins riflemen, while taking possession of 
two heavy pieces of ordnance on the causeway, 
close to the toll-house of the hiidge, were blown up 
by the explosion of an ammunition- wagon, filed 
by one of the sepoy gunneis 
The mutineeis did not allow Brigadier Wilson to 
remain many hours quiet. He saw parties of their 
horse reconnoitring his position all the morning 
of the 31st, and lie kept, therefore, well on tlic 
alert At one o’clock the enemy, supposed to be 
five thousand m number, took up a position a 
mile in length, on a iidge on the opposite side 
of the Ilindoun, and about a mile distant fiom 
Wilson’s advanced picket Hoise-artillery and two 
18-pounders were at once sent forward to reply to 
this fire, with a party of Carabiniers to support , 
while another party, of Rifles, Carabiniers, and 
guns, went to support the picket at the bridge. 
For nearly two hours the contest was one of 
artillery alone, the British guns being lepeatedly 
and vainly charged by the enemy’s cavalry, the 
enemy’s fire then slackening, and the Rifles having 
cleared a village on the left of the toll-bar, the 
brigadier ordered a general advance. The lesult 
was as on the preceding day , the mutineers were 
driven back. The Bntish all regretted they could 
not follow, and cut up the enemy in the retreat ; 
but the brigadier, seeing that many of his poor 
fellows fell sun-stricken, was forced to call them 
back into camp w^hen the action was over. This 
victory was not so complete as that on the preced- 
ing day ; for the mutineers were able to carry off 
all their guns^ two heavy and five light. The killed 
and wounded on the side of the English were 24 in 
number, of whom 10 were stricken down by the 
heat of the sun — a cause of death that shews how 


! terrible must have been the ordeal pimd through 
by all on such a day. Among the oflkers, lieu- 
tenant Perkins was killed, and Captain Johnson 
and Ensign Napier wounded. 

After struggle of the 31st of May, the enemy 
did not molest Wilson in his temporary camp 
at Ghazeeoodeen Nuggur. He provided for his 
wounded, refitted his bngade, and waited for 
reinforcements. On the morning of the 3d of 
June he was joined by another hundred of the 
60th Rifles from Meerut, and by a Goorkha regi- 
ment, the Sirmoor battalion, from Deyrah Dhoon ; 
and then lost no time in marching to the rendez- 
vous The route taken was very circuitous, hilly, 
and rugged , and the brigade did not reach the 
rendezvous head-quarters at Bhagput till the 
morning of the 6tb 

We have now to trace the fortunes of the 
Umhalla force. It was on the 23d of May, as 
has been shewn, that General Ausou put forth 
the scheme for au advance towards Delhi, in 
winch the biigadc fiom Meerut was to teke 
pait. He left Umhalla on the 24th, and reached 
Kurnaul on the 2r)tli All the proposed regi- 
ments and detachments from Umhalla had by 
that time come m to Kurnaul except two troops 
of hoi’se-artillery , but as the siege-train was far 
111 arrear, Anson telegraphed to Calcutta that 
he would not be in a position to ad\ance fi*om 
Kurnaul towards Delhi until the 31 st of the 
month. On the 26th, the commander-in-chief’s 
plans were ended by the ending of his life , an 
attack of choleia carried him off in a few hours. 
He hastily summoned Sir Henry Barnard from 
Umhalla, and his last words were to place the 
Delhi force under tlie command of that officer. 
At that time news and orders travelled slowly 
between Calcutta and the northwest; for daks 
were intenupted and telegraph wires cut; and 
it was therefore necessary that the command 
should at once be given to some one, without 
waiting for sanction from tlie governor-general. 
Viscount Canning heard the news on the 3d of 
June, and immediately confirmed the appoint- 
ment of Sir Henry to the command of the siege- 
army ; but that confirmation was not known to 
the besiegers till long afterwards. Major-general 
Reed, by the death of Anson, became provisional 
commander-in-chief ; and he left Rawul Findee 
on the 28th of May to join the head-quarters of 
the siege-army, but without superseding Barnard. 
It was a terrible time for all these generals: 
Anson and Halifax had both succumbed to 
cholera ; Reed was so thoroughly broken down by 
illness that he could not command in person ; and 
Barnard was summoned from a sick-bed by the 
dying commander-in-chief. 

Sir Henry Barnard did not feel jnstified in 
advancing from Kurnaul until heavier guns than 
those he possessed could arrive from the Pui^aii^ 
On the 31st, a 9-pounder battery— those alr^y 
at hand being only G-ponnders— came , 
camp ; and the march from Kurnaul to 
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o^omienced on that evening. Sir Henry expected to 
have met Brigadier Wilson at Baee, where there 
was a bridge of boats over the Jumna; but 
through some misconstruction or countermanding 
of orders, Wilson had taken a much more cir- 
cuitous route by Ghazeeoodeen Nuggur, and could 
not join the Umballa brigade at the place or on 
the day expected. Barnard, after a brief sojourn 
and a slight change of plan, sent out elephants 
to aid in bringing forward the Meerut brigade, 
and advanced with the greater portion of his own 
force to Alipore (or Aleepore), where he arrived on 
the morning of the 6th of J une. The chief artillery 
force being with the Meerut brigade, Sir Henry 
waited for Wilson, who effected a junction with 
him on the 6th ; and on the 7th, the united forces 
were reorganised, at a point so near Delhi that 
the troops looked forward eagerly to a speedy 
encounter with the enemy. 

Many of the soldiers who thus assembled at a 
place distant only a few miles from the famous 
city, which they all hoped soon to retake from 
the hands of the enemy, had marched gicat 
distances. Among the number was the corps of 
Guides, whose march was one of those deter- 
mined exploits of which soldiers always feel 
proud, and to which they point as proof that they 
shrink not from fatigue and heat when a post 
of duty IS assigned to them. This remarkable 
corps was raised on the conclusion of the Sutlej 
campaign, to act either as regular troops or as 
guides and spies, according as the exigencies of the 
service might require The men were chosen for 
their sagacity and intelligence, as well as for their 
courage and hardihood. They were inhabitants 
of the Punjaub, but belonged to no one selected 
race or creed ; for among them were to be found 
mountaineers, borderers, men of the plains, and 
half-wild warnois Among them nearly all the 
dialects of Northern India were more or less 
known ; and they were as familiar with hill- 
fighting as with service on the plains. They were 
often employed as intelhgencers, and in recon- 
noitring an enemy’s position. They were the best 
of all troops to act against the robber hill-tribes. 
With whom India is so greatly mfested. Among 
the many useful pieces of Indian service efiected 
by Sir Henry Lawrence, was the suggestion of 
this corps; and Lord Hardinge, when com- 
mander-in-chief, acted on it m 1846 The corps 
was at first limited to one troop of cavalry and 
two companies of artillery, less than three hun- 
dred men in all; but the Marquis of Dalhousie 
afterwards raised it to three troops and six 
companies, about eight hundred and fifty men, 
commanded by four European officers and a 
surgeon. The men were dressed in a plain 
sevviceable drab uniform. Their pay was eight 
rupees per month for a foot-soldier, and twenty- 
four for a trooper. These, then, were the Guides 
of whom English newspaper-readers heard so 
much but knew so little. They were stationed at 
a remote post in the Punjaub, mot far from the 


Afghan frontier, when orders reached them to 
march to Delhi, a distance of no less than 750 
miles. They set off, horse and foot together, and 
accomplished the distance in twenly-eight days— • 
a really great achievement in the heat of an 
Indian summer ; they suffered much, of course ; 
but all took pride in their work, and obtained 
high praise from the oommander-in-chief One 
of the English officers afterwards declared that 
he had never before experienced the necessity of 
‘roughing’ it as on this occasion. Captain Daly 
commanded the whole corps, while Captain Qumtin 
Battye had special control of that portion of it 
which consisted of troopers. 

The Guides, as has just been shewn, were an 
exceptional corps, raised among the natives for a 
peculiar service But the siege-army contained 
gallant regiments of ordinary troops, whose march- 
ing was little less severe One of these was the 
1st Bengal European Fusiliers ; a Bntish regiment 
wholly belonging to the Company, and one which 
in old times was known as Lord Lake’s ‘ dear old 
dirty shirts.’ On the 13th of May it was at 
Dugshai, a sanatarium and hill-station not far 
from Simla Major Jacob rode in hastily from 
Simla, announced that Meerut and Delhi were in 
revolt, and brought an order for the regiment to 
march down to Umballa forthwith, to await 
further orders At five o’clock that same day the 
men marched forth, with sixty rounds in pouch, 
and food in haversack. After a twenty-four miles’ 
walk they refreshed on the ground, supping and 
sleeping as best they could At an hour after 
midnight they renewed their march, taking advant- 
age — as troops in India are wont to do — of the 
cool hours of the night , they marched till six or 
seven, and then rested during the heat of the day 
at Chundeegurh. From five till ten in the evening 
they again advanced, and then had supper and three 
hours’ rest at Mobarrackpore Then, after a seven 
hours’ march dunng the night of the 14th-15th, 
they reached Umballa — Shaving accomplished sixty 
miles m thirty-eight hours. Here they were com- 
pelled to remain some days until the aiTangements 
of the general in other directions were completed ; 
and during this detention many of their number 
were carried off by cholera At length four com- 
panies were sent on towards Kumaul on the 17th, 
under Captain Dennis ; while the other companies 
did not start till the 21st. The two wings of the 
regiments afterwards effected a junction, and 
marched by Pamput, Soomalka, and Sursowlie, to 
Kaee, where they amved on the 31st of May. 
Under a scorching snn every day, the troops were 
well-nigh beaten down ; but the hope of ‘thrash- 
ing the rebels at Delhi’ cheered them on. One 
officer speaks of the glee with which he and his 
companions came in sight of a field of onions, ‘all 
green above and white below,’ and of the delight- 
ful relish they enjoyed during a temporary rest. 
The regiment, af^ remaining at Baee till the 
morning of the 5th of June, was then joined by its 
commandant, Colonel Welchman. Forming now 
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part of Brigadiop Showers’ brigade, the 1st Euro- 
peans marched to Ahpore, where its fortnnes were 
mixed up with those of the other troops in the 
besieging array. 

Many at Calcutta wondered why Barnard did 
not make a more rapid advance from Pamput and 
Raee to Ahpore; and many at Race wonclei cd 
why Wilson did not come in more quickly fiom 
Ghazeeoodeen Nnggur The brigadier was said 
to have had his plans somewhat changed by 
suggestions from one of the Greatheds (Mr H 
H Greathed was agent, and Lieutenant W. H 
Greathed, aid-de-camp, for the lieutenant-governor 
of the Northwest Provinces in the camp of the 
siege-army) , while Sir Henry w’as anxious both to 
secure Wilson’s co-operation as soon as he started, 
and to preserve the health of his men during the 
trying season of heat. It is greatly to the credit of 
him and all the officers, that the vai lous regiments, 
notwithstanding their long marches and fierce 
exposure to heat, reached Delhi in admirable 
health — Cleaving cholera many miles behind them 
Having been joined by a siege-train on the 6th of 
June, and by Brigadier Wilson’s forces on the 7th, 
Barnard began at once to organise his plans for an 
advance The reinforcements brought by Wilson 
were very miscellaneous,* but they had fought 
well on the banks of the Hindoun, and were an 
indispensable aid to the general Major-general 
Reed arrived from Rawul Pindee at midnight, 
not to take the command from Barnard, but to 
sanction the line of proceedings as temporary 
commander-m-chief 

It was at one o’clock on the morning of the 8th 
of June that the sicge-aimy set out from Alipore, 
to march the ten miles w Inch separate that village 
from Delhi Some of the reinforcements, such as 
the Guides, had not yet arrived, but the troops 
vrhich formed the army of march on this moimng, 
according to Sir Henry’s official dispatch, w^ere as 
noted below t They advanced to a village, the 
name of which is variously spelt in the dispatches, 
letters, and maps as Badulla Serai, Bardiil-ki- 
Serai, Badulee-ke-Serai, Bardeleeke Serai, Budlee- 
ka Suraee, &c., about four miles from Delhi Here 
the fighting began, here the besiegers came in 
contact with the enemy who had been so long 
sought When within a short distance of the 
village, the sepoy watch-fires were seen (for day 

* Four guns of Major Tombs’ horse-artillery 
Msjor Scott's horse field-battery 
Two 18-poiuiders, under Lieutenant Light 
Two squadrons of Carabiniers 
Six compames of 60th Rifles 
400 filrmoor Goorkhas 

t Head-quarters and stx compames of H M COth Rifles 
» tt and nine companies of H JL 75th foot 
1st Bengal European Fusiliers 

M » «r » head-qurs and si\ compames 

Sirukoor battalion (Goorkhas), a wing 
Head-quarters detachment Sappers and Miners 
H M. 9th Lancers 

e Sth Dragoon-guards (Carabiniers), tn o squadrons 
novee-artiUeiy, one troop 1st brigade 
* If , two troops of 3d brigade. 

Foot-artUlery, two oompeaiw, 

and No 14 honesbattery. 

Artillefy recruits, detachment. 


had scarcely yet broken). Suddenly a report was 
heard, and a shot and shell came roi^Bg down the 
road to the advancing British force ; and then It 
became necessary to plan a mode of dealing wiSi 
the enemy, who were several thousands in number, 
in a strongly intrenched position, with artillery 
vreW served Sir Henry Barnard intrusted Bi^a- 
diers Showers, Graves, and Grant with distinct du^ 
— the first to advance with his brigade on the 
right of the mam trunk-road ; the second to take 
the left of the same road ; and the third to cross 
the canal, advance quietly, and recross in the rear 
of the enemy’s position at such a time as a signal 
should direct thorn to effect a surprise. The guns 
were placed in and on both sides of the road. 
When the hostile foiccs met, the enemy opened a 
severe fire — a fire so severe, indeed, that the 
general resolved to stop it by capturing the battery 
itself This was effected m a gallant manner by 
the 75th foot and the 1st Europeans; it was 
perilous work, for the troops had to pass over open 
ground, with very little shelter or cover. Several 
officeis were struck down at this point; but the 
most serious loss was produced by a cannon-shot 
which killed Colonel Chester, adjutant-general of 
the army The battery was charged so deter- 
minedly that the artillerj'^men were forced to flee, 
leaving their guns behind them , while the advance 
of the other two brigades compelled them to a 
general flight. Colonel Welchman, of the 1st 
Fusilier^ m his eagerness galloped after three of 
the mutineers and cut one of them down ; but the 
act w’ould have cost him his own life, had not a 
private of his regiment come opportunely to his 
aid. 

A question now arose, whether to halt for a 
while, or push on towards Delhi. It was between 
five and six o’clock on a summer morning , and 
Barnard decided that it would be advisable not 
to allow the enemy time to reassemble in or 
near the village. The men were much exhausted ; 
but after a hasty taste of rum and biscuit, they 
resumed their march. Advancing m two columns, 
Brigadiers Wilson and Showers fought their way 
along the mam trunk-road, while Barnard and 
Graves turned off at Azadporc by the road which 
led through the cantonment of Delhi — a canton- 
ment lately in the hands of the British authorities, 
but now deserted. This advance was a continuous 
fight the whole way ; the rebels disputing the 
passage inch by inch. It then became perceptible 
that a rocky ridge which bounds Delhi on the 
north was bristling Avith bayonets and cannon, and 
that the conquest of this ridge would be a neces- 
sary preliminaiy to an approach to Delhi. Barnard 
determined on a rapid flank-movement to tom 
the right of the enemy’s position. With a force 
consisting of the 60th Rifles under Colonel Jonsi, 
the 2d Europeans uudei* Captain Boyd, aa4 a 
troop of horse-artilleiy under Captain Mon^^ 
Henry rapidly advanc^ ascended the 
the enemy in flank, compelled them ta mad 
swept the whole loigth of the rid ge — the eoemy 
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abft&doDiDg twenfy'Six guns, with ammunition 
and camp-oquipage.' The Rifles rendered signal 
service in this movement; taking advantage 
of eveiy slight cover, advancing closer to the 
enemy’s guns than other infantry could safely do, 
and picking off the gunners. Brigadier Wilson 
and his companions were enabled to advance by 
the main ro^ ; and he and Barnard met on the 
ridge. From that hour the besieging army took 
up its position before Delhi — never to leave it till 
months of hard fighting had made them masters 
of the place. During the struggle on the ridge, 
two incidents greatly exaspeiated the troops one 
was the discovery that a captured cart, which they 
supposed to contain ammunition, was full of the 
mangled limbs and trunks of their murdered 
fellow-Christians ; the other was that two or three 
Europeans were found fighting for and with the 
rebels — ^probably soldiers of fortune, ready to sell 
their services to the highest bidders. Every 
European — and it was supposed that Delhi con- 
tained others of the kind — so caught was sure to 
be cut to pieces by the enraged soldiery, with a far 
more deadly hatred than sepoys themselves could 
have inspired This day’s woik was not effected 
Without serious loss Colonel Chester, we have 
said, was killed ; as were Captains Dolamain and 
Russell, and Lieutenant Harrison. The wounded 
comprised Colonel Herbert ; Captains Dawson and 
Greville, Lieutenants Light, Hunter, Davidson, 
Hare, Fitzgerald, Barter, Rivers, and Ellis, and 
Ensign Pym In all, officers and piivates, there 
were 51 killed and 133 wounded. Nearly 50 horses 
were either killed or wounded 
Here, then, m the afternoon of the 8th of June, 
were the British posted before Delhi It will be 
necessary to have a clear notion of the relative 
positions of the besiegers and the besieged, to 
understand the narrative which is to follow Of 
Delhi itself an account is given elsewhere, with a 
brief notice of the defence- works , * but the gates 
and bastions must here be enumerated somewhat 
more minutely, as the plan of the siege mainly 
depended on them. A small branch or nullah of 
the Jumna is separated from the main stream by 
a sand-bank which forms an island ; the junction 
or rejoining of the two takes place where the 
Jumna is crossed by a bridge of boats, and wheie 
the old fort called the Sehmgurh was built. 
B^inning at this point, we trace the circuit of the 
wall and its fortifications From the Selimgurh 
the wall borders— or rather bordered (for it will 
be well to speak in the past tense) — ^the nullah for 
about three-quarters of a mile, m a northwest 
direction, marked by the Calcutta Gate, a martello 
tower, the Kaila Gate, the Nuseergunje Bastion, 
and the Moree or Moira Bastion The wall then 
tamed sharply to the wesl^ or slightly southwest , 
mid during a length of about three-quarters of a 
mile presented the Moree Bastion just named, the 
Cashmere Gate, the Moree Gate, and the Shah 
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Bastion. To this succeeded a portion about a mile 
in length, running nearly north and south, and 
marked by the Cabool Gate, a martello tower, Burn 
Bastion, the |jahore Gate, and the Gurstm Bastion. 
Then, an irregular polygonal line of two miles in 
length carried the wall round to the bank of the 
Jumna, by a course bending more and more to the 
east ; here were presented the Turushkana Gate, 
a martello tower, the Ajmeer Gate, the Akbar 
Bastion, another martello tower, the Ochterlony 
Bastion, the Turcoman Gate, a third and a fourth 
martello towers, and the Delhi Gate Lastly, 
along the bank of the river for a mile and a half, 
and separated from the water at most times by a 
narrow sandy strip, was a continuation of the wall, 
broken by the Wellesley and Nawab Bastions, the 
Duryagunje Gate, a martello tower, the Rajghat 
Gate, the wall of the imperial palace, and the 
defence-wall entirely surrounding the Sehmgurh. 
Such were the numerous gates, bastions, and 
towers at that period , many parts of the wall 
and bastions were formed of masonry twelve feet 
thick, and the whole had been further strengthened 
by the lebels during four weeks of occupation 
Outside the defences w’^as a broad ditch Wenty 
feet deep from the ground, or thii ty-five from the 
top of the wall 

The position taken up by the besiegers may be 
thus briefly described The camp was pitched on 
the foimer paiade-ground of the deserted encamp- 
ment, at a spot about a mile and a half from the 
northein wall of the city, with a rocky ridge acting 
as a screen between it and the city. This ridge 
was commanded by the rebels until the afternoon 
of the 8th ; but from that time it was m the hands 
of the besiegers. The British line on this ridge 
rested on the left on an old tower used as a signal- 
post, often called the Flagstaff Tower, at its centre, 
upon an old mosque ; and at its right, upon a house 
with enclosures strongly placed at the point where 
the ridge begins to slope down towards the plain. 
This house, formerly occupied by a Mahratta chief 
named Hindoo Rao, was generally known as 
Hindoo Rao’s house Owing to the ridge being 
very oblique in reference to the position of the 
city, the right of the line w^as of necessity thrown 
much forward, and hence Hindoo Rao’s house 
became the most important post in the Ime Near 
this house, owing to its commanding position, the 
British planted three batteries; and to protect 
these batteries, Rifles, Guides, and Sirmoor Goorkhas 
were posted within convenient distance Luckily 
for the British, Hindoo Rao’s house was ‘ pucka- 
built,’ that IS, a substantial brick stnicture, and 
bore up well against the storm of shot aimed at it 
by the rebels. 

When the British had effected a permanent 
lodgment on the ridge, with the camp pitched m 
the old cantonment behind the ridge as a screen, 
the time had arrived when the detailed plan for 
the siege was to be determined, if it had not been 
determined already. Some military critics averred 
that Sir Henry Barnard, only acquainted in a 
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sli^t degree with that part of ladia, displayed 
indecision, giving and countermanding orders 
repeatedly, and leaving his subordinates in doubt 
concerning the real plan of the siege. Others 
contended that the sudden assunoption of command 
on the death of General Anson, the small number 
of troops, and the want of large siege-guns, were 
enough to render necessary great caution in the 
mode of procedure The truth appears to be, that 
the rebels were found stronger m Delhi, than was 
suspected before the siege-army approached close 


to the place ; moreover, th^ bad ocmtnM (tie 
advance from Ahpore more obstinate^ Utaa had 
been expected-— shewing that, though not to 

British soldiers, it wo^d not be safe to desptie 
their prowess. The plan of attack would obvioud^ 
depend upon the real or supposed detoalve 
measures of the besieged. If the rebels risked a 
battle outside the walls, they might veiy likely be 
defeated and followed into the city and palace; 
but then would come a disastrous street-fighting 
against enemies screened behmd loopholed wa]l% 
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ad firing upon besiegers much less numerous than 
lemselves. Or the half-crumbled walls might 
isily he scaled by active troops, but as these 
oops would he a mere handful against large 
imbers, their success would be veiy doubtful A 
ird plan, suggested by some among the many 
Ivisers of that period, was to make an attack by 
ater, or on the river-side. The Jumna is at 
rtain times so shallow at Delhi as to be almost 
rdable, and leaving a strip of sand on which 
tteries might be planted ; these batteries might 
each the nver-wall of the palace, and so disturb 
5 garrison as to permit a large body of the 
negers to enter under cover of the firing ; 
t a rise in the river would fatally affect this 
fcerprise. A fourth plan suggested was to attack 
ir the Cashmere Gate, on the north side of 
i city; the siege-army would in this case be 
itect^ on its left flank by the nver, and 
^ht employ ^ its force in breaching the wall 


between the gate and the river; the guns would 
render the mainguard untenable; when the assault 
was made, it would be on a part where there is 
much vacant ground in the interior; and the 
besieging troops would have a better chance than 
if at once entangled among the intricacies of 
loopholed houses. Any project for starving 
out the garrison, if it ever entered the mind of 
any soldier, was soon abandoned ; the boundary 
was too extensive, the gates too many, and the 
besiegers too few, to effect this. 

During the early days after the arrival of the 
British, indications appeared of an int^tion to 
blow open the Cashmere Gate, and effect a forcible 
entry into the city at once ; hut these indiea^eiis 
soon ceased ; and the besiegers found themselm 
compelled rather to resist attacks than to malEe 
them , for the enemy, strong in numbers, n^iis 
repeated sorties from the various gates of the eNy, 
and endeavoured to didodge the BrHhk tee^jnA 
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BQftid was made about noon on the 9th, within 
tw^tf'^iur hours after the arrival of the besi^ers ; 
the enemy were, however, easily repulsed, and 
driven in again. The corps of Guides met with a 
loss on this day which occasioned much regret 
Among those who accompanied the hardy men all 
the way fh>m the Afghan frontier was Captain 
Quintin Battye, a young officer much beloved as 
commandant of the cavalry portion of the corps. 
Th^ arrived on the 8th j and on the next day 
poor Batlye was shot through the body ; he lived 
twenty-four hours in great agony, and then sank. 
The Guides had a large share in this day’s work ; 
many of them fell, in dislodging the enemy from a 
rocky position which they temporarily occupied. 
On the loth a little skirmishing took place, but not 
so serious as on the preceding day ; it was found, 
however, that the white shirts of the men were 
a httle too conspicuous; and they underwent an 
extemporaneous process of dj^eing to deepen the 
colour. On the 12th, early in the morning, the 
enemy made a sudden attack on both flanks ; but 
all points were speedily defended. They were first 
driven back on the left ; then, after a repulse on the 
right, they advanced a second time under the 
cover of thickly wooded gardens near the Subzee 
Mundee — ^a suburb of Delhi about a mile and a 
quarter northwest of the Cabool Gate. Major 
Jacob was then sent against them with some of 
the Bengal Europeans; he beat them back till 
they got beyond the suburb, and then returned to 
the camp. This morning’s affair was supposed to 
have cost the enemy 250 men ; the British loss 
was very small. On this day, the British had the 
mortification of seeing two regiments of Rohilcund 
mutineers, the 60th native infantry and the 4tli 
native cavalry, enter Delhi with bands playing 
and colours flying ; the defiant manner was quite 
as serious an affair as the augmentation of the 
strength of the garrison. On the 13th a large 
enclosure in advance of the British left, known as 
Metcalfe House, was occupied by them, and the 
erection of a battery of heavy guns and mortars 
commenced. 

Not a day passed without some such struggles 
as have just been adverted to. The besieging of 
the city had not really commenced, for the British 
had not yet a force of artillery sufficient for that 
purpose; indeed, they were now the besieged 
rather than the besiegers ; for the enemy came 
out of the city — ^liorse, foot, and guns — and 
attempted to effect a surprise on one part or other 
of the position on the ridge. Agamst the battery 
at Metcalfe House a sortie was made on the 
15th, and another was made on the same day at 
the right of the line. On the 17th an exciting 
encounter took place. A shot ftom the city struck 
the corner of Hindoo Rao’s house, and glancing 
killed Lieutenant Wheatley of the Goorkhas. 
It was then suspected that the enemy, besides 
their attacks on this house in front, were throw- 
ing up a ba^sery outside the western gates of 
tlto town, at a laige building known as the 


Eedghah, formerly used as a serai. Thereupon 
a force was immediately organised, com^ting 
of horse-artillery, cavalry, Goorkhas, and Rifles, 
to drive them away from that position. They 
passed through the Subzee Mundee to the Eedghah, 
drove out the enemy, and captured the only gun 
which had yet been placed there One of the 
officers on this duty had a finger shot a bullet 
through the wrist, another through the cheek, and 
another which broke the collar-bone, yet he 
recovered, to fight again. 

On the I9th of June it came to the knowledge 
of Brigadier Grant that the enemy intended to 
attack the camp in the rear; and as the safety 
of the camp had been placed under his keeping, he 
made instant preparations to frustrate the insur- 
gents. These troops are believed to have been 
augmentations of the insurgent forces, consisting 
of the I5th and 30th native regiments from Nuseer- 
ahad The brigadier advanced with six guns and 
a squadron of lancers to reconnoitre, and found 
the enemy in position half a mile in rear of the 
Ochterlony Gafflens, northwest of the camp. 
Troops quickly arrived, and a rapid exchange of 
fire began, the enemy being strong in artillery as 
well as in infjcntry. Just as the dusk of the 
evening came on, the enemy, by a senes of skilful 
and vigorous attacks, aided by well-served artillery, 
very nearly succeeded in turning the flank of the 
British, and in capturing two guns ; but both these 
disasters were frustrated. The dusk deepened into 
darkness ; but the brigadier felt that it would not 
do to allow the enemy to occupy that position 
during the night* A charge was made with great 
impetuosity by horse and foot, with so much 
success, that the enemy were driven back quite 
into the town. The brigadier had to regret the 
loss of Colonel Yule of the 9fch Lancers, who was 
knocked off his horse, and not found again by his 
men till next morning , when they were shocked 
to see him dead and mangled, with both thighs 
broken, a ball through the head just over the eyes, 
his throat cut, and his hands much gashed He 
had been on leave of absence in Cashmere, but 
diiectly he heard of the work to be done, travelled 
night and day till he reached his regiment just 
before its arrival at Delhi. Lieutenant Alexander 
was also among the killed Captain Daly of the 
Guides, and six other officers, were wounded. All 
the officers of the Guides, but one, received 
wounds Altogether, the day’s fighting resulted 
to the British in the loss of 19 killed and 77 
wounded ; and it was a source of much regret that 
a few of these fell by the hands of their own 
comrades, while fighting in some confusion as 
darkness approached. No less than sixty horses 
fell. The brigadier did not fail to mention the 
names of three private soldiers— Thomas Hancock, 
John Purcell, and Roopur Khan — ^who behayei 
with great gallantly at a critical moment. 

Sir Henry Barnard, for very cogent reasons, 
watched every movement on the pini of the 
mutineers who salhed forth from Delhi. On the 
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22d, he saw a body of them come oat of the dtj ; 
and as they were not seen to return at night, he 
suspected a masked attack. At six in the eyening, 
he sent out a party of infantry, Guides, and Sappers, 
to demolish two bridges which carried the great 
rOad across a canal westward of the camp, and over 
which the enemy were in the habit of taUng their 
artillery and columns when they wished to attack 
the camp in the rear; this was a work of six 
hours, warmly contested but successfully accom- 
plished. On the 23d, Sir Henry, expecting a 
valuable convoy from the Punjaub, adopted prompt 
measures for its protection. He sent out a strong 
escort, which safely brought the convoy into camp. 
Scarcely had this been eftected, when his attention 
was drawn to the right of his position, near 
Hindoo Rao’s house. It was aftei wards ascer- 
tained that the enemy, remembering the 23d of 
June as the centenary of the battle of Plassy, had 
resolved to attempt a great victory over the British 
on that day; incited, moreover^ by the circum- 
stance that two festivals, one Mussulman and the 
other Hindoo, happened to occur* on that day ; 
and they emerged from the city in vast force to 
effect this. They commenced their attack on the 
Subzee Mundee side, having a strong position in 
a village and among garden-walls. Here a combat 
w^as maintained during the whole of the day, for 
the rebels Continued their attacks with much 
pel tiuacity j they lodged thettiSelves in loopholed 
houses, a serai, and a mosque, whence they could 
not be dislodged till they had wrought much mis- 
chief by mttsketiy At length, however, they wcie 
driven back into the city. The value of the pre- 
caution taken on the pieceding evening, in destroy- 
ing the bridges, was made fully evident ; for the 
lebels were unable to cross the canal to get to the 
rear of the camp The 1st Europeans had a 
desperate contest m the Subzee Mundee, where 
street-fighting, and filing from windows and 
Uouse-tops, continued for many hours. The British 
troops suffered terribly from the licat of the 
xudsummer sun, to 'which they were exposed 
rom sunrise to sunset Many officers were brought 
iway sun -struck and powerless. The Guides 
ought for fifteen hours uninterruptedly, with no 
ood, and only a little water. At one o’clock, 
vhen the enemy were strengthened by large 
emforcements from the city, the Guides found 
hemselves without ammunition, and had to send 
»ack to the camp for more ; but as great 
elay occurred, they were in imminent peril of 
nmhilation. Fortunately a corps of Sikhs, who 
ad arrived at camp that morning, rushed forward 
t a cntical moment, and aided the Guides m 
riving back the enemy. One of the incidents 
F the day has been thus narrated, shewing how 
ttle scruple a Goorkha felt when he met a sepoy: 
in the mtense heat, a soldier of the 2d Europeans 
ad a Goorkha sought the shade and protection of 
house near the Subssee Mundee, a window of 
hich looked into a lane where they were seated, 
et long had they rested wh^i from tile open 


window, was seen to project the head of • seffMiyi 
Now all Hindoos have what ladies at kotue ciifi 
"back-hair,” and this is usoally tamed op ittto a 
knot ; by this the anlucky wretch was irt ottdi 
seized, and before he coold even think of resisiiiie^ 
his head was at a stroke severed from his body 
the sharp curved knife of the Goorkha!* Thll 
day’s work was in every way very severe^ and 
shewed the besiegers that the rebels were in 
gi*eat strength. Lieutenant Jackson was killed $ 
Colonel Welchman, Captain Jones, and Lieutenant 
Murray, wounded. The total loss of the day 
was 39 killed and 121 wounded. The enemy’s 
loss was very much lai’ger; indeed, one of the 
estimates raised tho number up to a thousand. 
The loss appears to have somewhat dispirited the 
mutineers, for they made very few attacks on the 
following three days. 

But although there was a temporary cessation, 
Sir Henry Barnard, in his official dispatches, 
shewed that he was much embarrassed by this 
condition of affairs llis forces were few ; those 
of the enemy were very large; and the attacks 
were rendered more harassing by tho uncertainty 
of the point on which they would be made, and 
tho impossibility of judging whether they were 
about to be tnado on more points than one. The 
onslaughts could only be successfully repulsed by 
the untiring and unflinching gallantry of a small 
body of men. The enemy, instead of being belea- 
guered within Delhi, were free to emerge from the 
city and attack the besiegers* position. The British 
did not complain : it was not their wont; but they 
suffered greatly from this harassing kind of war- 
fare. Reinforcements were slowly coming m ; in 
the last week of June tho Europeans numbered 
about three thousand ; and they were well satis- 
fied with the native corps who fought by their 
side— the Guides, the Goorkhas, and the Sikhs— 
all of whom joined veiy heartily m opposing the 
rebel sepoys. The siegc-matenal at this time con- 
sisted df five batteries, mounting about fifteen guns 
and moitars, placed on various points of the ridge; 
the bombardment of the city by these guns was 
not vciy effective, for the distance averaged nearly 
a mile, and the guns were not of large calibre. 

The interval from the 23d to the 30th of June 
passed much m the same way as the two preceding 
weeks , the British siege-guns wrought very httle 
mischief to the city ; while the enemy occasionally 
sallied forth to attack either the camp or the works 
on the ridge. It was often asserted, and facts 
seemed to corroborate the statement, that when 
mutinous regiments from other places appeared 
before Delhi, they were not afford^ reception and 
shelter until they had earned it by making an 
attack on the British position ; and thus it hap* 
pened that the besiegers were opposed by a cou^ 
stantly increasing number of the enemy. The 
defenders of the gamson fitted up a lazge batof 
on the left of the Cashmere Gate, oue at Ike ffUe 
itself, one at the Moree Gate;, one at the 
Gate, and one directly opposite Hiadge Hae*« 
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hsaae ; against these five batteries, for a long time, 
tiie Bnti^ had only three ; so that the besieged 
were stronger than the besiegers in every way. 
The gunners, too, within Delhi, were folly equal to 
those of the siege>army in accuracy of aim ; their 
balls and shells fell near Hindoo Rao*s house so 
thickly as to render that post a very perilous one 
to hold. One shell entered the gateway, and 
killed eight or nine officers and men who were 
seeking shelter from the mid-day heat. 

It was pretty well ascertained, before June was 
half over, that Delhi was not to he taken by 
a ctmp de main; and when Sir John Lawrence 


became aware of that fact, he sent reinforcements 
down from the Punjaub as rapidly as they could 
be collected. Eveiy sepoy r^ment that was either 
disbanded or disarm^ lessened his own danger, 
for he trusted well m his Sikhs, Punjaubees, and 
Guides ; and on that account he was able to send 
Europeans and artiUery. The reserve and depot 
companies of the regiments already serving before 
Delhi were sent down from the hills to join their 
companions A wing of H M. 61st foot, a portion 
of the 8th, artillery from Jullundur, and artillery- 
men from Lahore, followed the Guides and Sikhs, 
and gradually increased the besieging force. Then 
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came Punjaub rifles and Punjaub light horse ; and 
there were still a few Hindustani cavalry and 
horse-artillery in whom their officers placed such 
unabated confidence that they were permitted to 
take part in the siege-operations, on the ground 
that there were Europeans enough to overawe 
them if they became unruly. These reinforce- 
ments of course came in by degrees we mention 
them all in one paragraph, but many weeks 
elapsed before they could reach the Delhi camp. 
Fortunately, supplies were plentiful ; the countiy 
between Delhi and the Sutlej was kept pretty free 
foom the enemy; {tnd the vill^ers were glad to find 
good customers for the commodities they had to 
selL It hence arose that, during the later days of 
June, the British were well able to render nuga- 
toy all sallies made by the enemy ; they had food 
and beverages in good store ; and they were free 


from pestilential diseases. On the other hand, they 
suffered intensely from the heat , and were much 
dissatisfied at the small progress made towards the 
conquest of the city. Some expressed their dis- 
satisfaction by adverse criticisms on the general's 
tactics ; while others admitted that a storming of 
Delhi would not be prudent without further rein- 
forcements. As to the heat, the troops wrote of it 
in all their letters, spoke of it in all their narra- 
tions. One officer, who had seventy-two hours of 
outpost-duty on a plain without the slightest 
shelter, described his sensation in the daytime as 
if * a hot iron had been going mto his head.’ On a 
certain day, when some additional troops arrived 
at camp after a twenty-two miles’ march, they 
had scarcely lain down to rest when they were 
ordered out to repel an attack by the enemy . 
they went, and gallantly did the work cut out for 
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them ; but some of them ^ were so exhausted that 
they sank down on the road, etm under fire, and 
went off to sleep ’ 

July arrivedL Brigadier Chamberlain had 
recently joined the camp, and reinforcements were 
coming in ; but on the other hand the rebels were 
increasing their strength more rapidly than the 
British. The enemy began the month by an 
attack which tried the prowess of the Guides and 
Punjaubees, in a manner that brought great 
praise to those corps. In the afternoon of the 1st, 
Major Reid, who was established with the head- 
quarters of the Sirmoor battalion at Hindoo Rao’s 
house, observed the mutineers turning out in great 
force from the Ajmeer and Turcoman Gates, and 
assembling on the open plain outside Then, look- 
ing round on his rear right, he saw a large force, 
which was supposed to have come out of Delhi 
on the previous day , comprising thirteen guns 
and moitars, besides cavalry and infantry. The 
two forces joined about a mile from the Eedghah 
Serai. At sunset 5000 or 6000 infantry advanced, 
passed through the Paharcepore and Kissengunje 
subuibs, and approached towards the British lines, 
taking cover of the buildings as they passed The 
extreme right of the line was attacked at the 
Pagoda picket, w^hich was held only by 150 
Punjaubees and Guides, under Captain Travers 
Major Reid sent him a message to reserve his fire 
till the enemy approached near, in order to hus- 
band his resources ; while 160 British were being 
collected to send to his aid. Throughout the whole 
night did this little band of 300 men resist a large 
force of infantry and artillery, never yielding an 
inch, but defending the few works which had been 
constructed in that quarter At daybreak, the 
enemy renewed the attacks with further troops ; 
hut Reid brought a few more of his gallant fellows 
to repel them. Evening, night, morning, noon, all 
passed in this way ; and it was not until the con- 
test had continued twenty-two hours that the 
enemy finally retired into the city There may 
have been sufficient military reasons why larger 
reinforcements were not sent to Major Rcid from 
the camp behind the ridge, but let the reasons 
have been what they may, the handful of troops 
fought in the ratio of hundreds against thousands, 
and never for an instant flinched during this hard 
day’s work. Major Reid had the command of all 
the pickets and defence- works from Hindoo Rao’s 
house to the Subzee Mnndee. During the fiist 
twenty-eight dajs of the siege, his positions w^ere 
attacked no fewer than twenty-four times, yet 
Ins singular medley of troops — Rifles, Guides, 
3ikhs, Punjaubees, Goorkhas, <fec —fought as if for 
)De common cause, without reference to differences 
)f religion or of nation. The officers, in these and 
imilar encounters, often passed through an ordeal 
rhich renders th^ survival almost inconceivable. 
In artillery ofilcer, in command of two horse- 
rtilleiy guns, on one occasion was surprised by 
20 of the enemy’s cavalry ; he had no support, 
nd could not apply his ar^lery because his guns 
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were limbered up. He fired four hmeb of Ms 
revolver and kiUed two men ; and then Ipodced 
a third off his horse by throwing his empfy pMol 
at him Two horsemen thereupon chaij^ ftdl 
tilt, and rolled him and his horse ov^. He got 
up, and seeing a man on foot coming at him to 
cut him down, rushed at him, got inside his sword^ 
and hit him full in the face with his fist. At that 
moment he was cut down from behind ; and was 
only saved from slaughter by a brother-officer, 
who rode up, shot one sowar and sabred another, 
and then carried him off, bleeding but safe. 

On the 2d, the Bareilly mutineers — or rather 
Roliilcund mutineers from Bareilly, Moradabad, 
and Shahjelianpoor, consisting of five regiments 
and a battery of aitillery — crossed the Jumna and 
marched into Delhi, with bands playing and 
colours flying — a sight sufficiently mortifying to 
the besiegers, who were powerless to prevent it ; 
for any advance in that direction would have 
left the rear of their camp exposed. It afterwards 
became known that the Bareilly leader was 
appointed general within Delhi The emergence 
ot a large body of the enemy from the city on the 
niglit of the 3d of July, induced Sir Henry Barnard 
to send Major Coke to oppose them , with a force 
made up of portions of the Carabmiers, 9th 
Lancers, 61st foot. Guides, Puujaubees, horse and 
foot artillery. Coke started at two in the morning 
of the 4th He went to Azadpore, the spot where 
the great load and the road from the cantonment 
met. He found that the enemy had planned an 
expedition to seize the British depot of stores at 
Alipore, and to cut off a convoy expected to 
arrive from the Punjaub When the major came 
up with them near the Rohtuk road, he at once 
attacked them. During many hours, his troops 
were confronted with numbers greatly exceeding 
llieir own ; and what with the sun aboie and 
swamps below, the major’s men became thoroughly 
exhausted by the time they returned to camp. 
The rebels, it was true, were driven back ; but they 
got safely with their guns into Delhi ; and thus 
was one more added to the list of contests in which 
the besiegers suffered without effecting anything 
towards the real object of the siege. The enemy’s 
infantry on this occasion seem to have comprii^ 
the Bareilly men An officer of the Engineers, 
writing concerning this day’s work, said: ‘The 
Bareilly rascals had the impudence to come round 
to our rear, and our only regret is that one of 
them ever got back. I was out with the force sent 
against them, and cannot say that I felt much pity 
for the rcd-coated villains with "18,” "28,” and 
" 68 ” on their buttons.’ This officer gives expres- 
sion to the bitter feeling that prevailed generally 
in the British camp against the ‘Pandies’* or 
mutinous sepoys, for their treachery, black ingmti- 
tude, and cruelty. ‘ This is a war in its very worst 
phase, for generosity enters into no one’s mind* 

• After tbe exeention of Mnngal Pandy at Barraekpob m Oo 
8th of April, for mutiny, the rebel aepoya acquired tba imf brifMt 
of * Fandies ’--pspeciaUy tboM belaosiaf to tiia 9Ial^ida eietf 
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Iftorej seems to have fled from us ; and if ev^ 
^ere was such a thing as war to the knife, we 
eertainlj have it here. If any one owes these 
sepoys a grudge, I think 1 have some claim to 
one ; but I must say that 1 oannot bring myself 
to put my sword through a wounded man. 1 can- 
not say that I g^eve much when I see it done, as 
it invariably is ; but gneve or not as you please 
—he is a dever man who can now keep back a 
European from dnving his bayonet through a 
sepoy, even m the agomes of death.’ These were 
the motives and feehngs that rendered the Indian 
mutiny much more terrible than an ordinary war 
In allusion to sentiments at home, that the British 
soldiers were becoming cruel and bloodthirsty, the 
same officer wrote to a friend . * If you hear any 
such sentiments, by all means ship off their pro- 
pounds to this country at once. Let him see one 
half of what we have seen, and compare our 
brutality with that of the rebels ; then send him 
home again, and I think you will find him pretty 
quiet on the subject fm* the rest of his life.’ 

A new engineer officer, Colonel Baird Smith, 
arrived to supersede another whose operations had 
not met with apprcval. The colonel took into 
consideration, with his commander, a plan for 
blowing in the Moree and Cashmere Gates, and 
escalading the Moree and Cashmere Bastions , 
but the plan was abandoned on account of the 
weakness of the siege-army. 

The 5th of July was marked by the death of 
Major-general Sir Henry Barnard, who had held 
practical command of the Delhi field-force dunng 
about five weeks, and had during that time 
borne much anxiety and suffering He knew that 
his countrymen at Calcutta as well as in England 
would be continually propounding the question, 
‘Why is Delhi not yet taken 1’ and the varied 
responsibilities connected with his position neces- 
sarily gave him much disquietude. During the 
fierce heat of the 4th he was on horseback 
nearly all day, directing the operations against 
the Bareilly mutineers. Early on the following 
morning he sent for Colonel Baird Smith, and 
explained his views concerning the mode in 
which he thought the siege-operations should 
be carried on; immediately afterwards he sent 
for medical aid; and before many hours had 
passed, he was a corpse. Many of his friends after- 
wards complained that scant justice was done to 
the memory of Sir Henry Barnard ; m the halo 
^t was destined to surround the name of Wilson, 
men fbrgot that it was his predecessor who had 
borne all the burden of collecting the siege-force, 
of conducting it to the ridge outside Delhi, and of 
maintaining a continued series of conflicts almost 
every day for five or six weeks. 

Major-general Reed, invalid as he was, imme- 
diately took the command of the force after 
Bullard’s death; leaving, however, the active 
direction mainly to Bn^dier Chamberlain. It 
became every ^y more and more apparent that, 
BOtwitbsteiffiBg imiiffireeairabf, the British artiL 


lery was too weak to cope with that of the enemy 
—whose artillerymen, tanght by those whom they 
now opposed, had become very skilful ; and whose 
guns were of heavier metal. The besiegers’ bat- 
teries were still nearly a mile from the walls, for 
any nearer position could not be taken up without 
terrible loss. To effect a breach with a few 18- 
pounders at this distance was out of the question ; 
and although the field-guns were twenty or thirty 
in number, they were nearly useless for battering 
down defences. 

The attacks from the enemy continued much as 
before, but resistance to them became complicated 
by a new difficulty. There were two regiments of 
Bengal irregular cavalry among the troops m the 
siege-army, and there were a few ‘ Poorbeahs’ or 
Hindustanis in the Punjaub regiments. These 
men were carefully watched from the first; and 
it became by degrees apparent that they were a 
danger instead of an aid to the British. Early in 
the month a Brahmin subadar m a Punjaubee 
regiment was detected inciting his companions-in- 
arms to murder their officers, and go over to Delhi, 
saying it was God’s will the Permghee ‘ raj ’ should 
cease. One of the Punjaubees immediately revealed 
this plot to the officers, and the incendiary was put 
to death that same evening. The other Poorbeahs 
m the regiment were at once paid up, and dis- 
charged from the camp— doubtless swelling the 
number of insurgents who entered Delhi. Again, 
on the 9th, a party of the enemy’s cavalry, while 
attempting an attack on the camp, was joined by 
some of the 9th irregulars belonging to the siege- 
army, and with them tried to tempt the men of 
the native horse-artillery. They were beaten back ; 
and the afternoon of the same day, the 9th of July, 
was marked by one of the many struggles in the 
Subzee Mundee, all of which ended by the enemy 
being driven into Delhi. If the rebel infantry had 
fought as well as the artillery, it might have gone 
haid with the besiegers, for the sallies were gener- 
ally made in very great force. The rebels counted 
much on the value of the Subzee Mundee ; as a 
suburb, it had been rendered a mass of ruins by 
repeated conflicts, and these ruins precisely suited 
the sepoy mode of fighting. The sepoys found 
shelter in narrow streets and old houses, and 
behind garden-walls, besides being protected by 
heavy guns from the city. In this kind of skir- 
mishing they were not Ikr inferior to their oppon- 
ents ; but in the open field, and especially under a 
charge with the bayonet, they were invariably 
beaten, let the disparity of numbers be what it 
might. All the officers, in their letters, spoke of 
the terrible efficacy of the British bayonet; the 
sepoys became paralysed with terror when this 
mode of attack was resorted to. On one oceasicm 
they were constructing a defensive pest at the 
Eedghah; the British attacbi^ it and drove in 
the entrance; there was no exit on the other side, 
and the defenders were all bayoneted in the 
prison-house which they bad thus unwittingly 
constructed for thomselvtt. 
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On the morning of the 14th, the mntineeni ponred 
out in great numbers, and attacked the batteries at 
Hindoo Rao's house, and the picket in the Subzee 
Mnndee. The troops stationed at those places 
remained on the defensive till three o'clock m the 
afternoon, struggling against a force consisting of 
tnanjr^ments of insurgent infantry, a large body 
of cavalry, and several field-pieces. It was indeed 
a most determined attack, supported, moreover, by 
a fire of heavy artillery from the walls. Why it 
was that so many hours elapsed before succour 
was sent forth, is not very clear ; but the troops 
who had to bear the brunt of this onslaught com- 
prised only detachments of the 60th and 75th 
foot, with the Goorkhas of the Sirmoor battahon 
and the infantry of the Guides. A column was 
formed, however, at the house above named, under 
Brigadier Showers, consisting of the 1st Punjaub 
infantry, the 1st Europeans, and six horse-artillery 
guns. Then commenced a double contest , Showers 
attacking the enemy at the picket-house, and 
Major Reid at Hindoo Rao’s house After a fierce 
struggle the enemy were driven back into the 
city, and narrowly escaped losing some of their 
guns. It was a day’s work that could not be 
accomplished without a serious loss. None of the 
officers, it is true, were killed in the field ; but the 
list of wounded was very large, comprising Brigadier 
Chamberlain (at that time adjutant-general of the 
army), and Lieutenants Roberts, Thompson, Walker, 
Geneste, Carnegie, Rivers, Faithful, Daniell, Ross, 
Tulloch, Chester, Shebbeare, Hawes, Debrett, and 
Pollock. The wounding of so many eubalterns 
shews how actively different companies of troops 
must have been engaged Altogether, the oper- 
ations of this day brought down 16 men killed 
and 193 officers and men wounded. 

The heat was by this time somewhat alleviated 
by rains, which, however, brought sickness and 
other discomforts with them Men fell ill after 
remaming many hours in damp clothes; and it 
was found that the fierce beat was, after all, not so 
detrimental to health. Many young officers, it is 
true, lately arrived from England, and not yet acclim- 
atise, were smitten down by sun-stroke, and a few 
died of apoplexy , but it is nevertheless true that 
the army was surprisingly healthy during the hot 
weather. One of the Carabiniers, writing in the 
rainy season, said : ‘The last three days have been 
exceedingly wet; notwithstanding which w'e are 
constantly in the saddle ; no sooner has one alarm 
subsided than we are turned out to meet the 
mutineers in another quarter.' An officer of 
Sappers, employed in blowing up a bridge, said* 
‘We started about two P. M., and returned about 
twelve at night drenched through and thoroughly 
miserable, it having rained the whole time.’ 

The state of a&irs in the middle of July was 
peculiar. It seenmd to the nation at home that 
the army of Delhi ought to be strong enough to 
retake the cify, espedally when a goodly proportion 
of the numbiff were Europeans. Tet that was 
not the cas^ was the opinion both of Beed and of 
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Wilson ; although many daring spirits in the army 
longed to breach the walls and take Gie jHaoe 
storm. Twelve hundred wounded and riek wSten 
had to be tended ; all the others were kept 
employed in repelling the sallies of the enemy. 
Major-general l^ed, who ought never to have 
assumed the command at all — so broken-down was 
he m health— gave in altogether on the 17th, after 
the wounding of Chamberlain ; he named Brigadier 
Wilson, who had brought forward the Meerut 
brigade, as his successor. The new commander 
immediately wrote to Sir John Lawrence a letter 
(in French, as if distrusting spies), in which he 
candidly announced that it would be dangerous 
and disastrous to attempt a storm of the city ; that 
the enemy were in great force, well armed, strong 
in position, and constantly reinforced by accessions 
of inshrgeiit regiments, that they daily attacked 
the British, who could do little more than repel 
the attacks , that his army was gradually dimin- 
ishing by these daily losses; that it would be 
impossible to take Delhi without at least one more 
European regiment and two more Sikh regiments 
from the Punjaub ; and that if those additions did 
not Speedily reach him, he would be obliged to 
raise the siege, retreat to Kurnaul, and leave the 
cottnhy all around Delhi to be ravaged by the 
mutineers. This letter shewed the gravity with 
which Brigadier Wilson regarded the state of 
matters at that critical time. Lawrence fully 
recognised the importance of the issue, for he 
redoubled his exertions to send 900 European 
Fusiliers and 1600 Punjaubees to the camp. 

General Reed’s resignation was twofold. He 
resigned the provisional command-in-chicf of the 
Bengal army as soon as he was officially informed 
of the assumption of that office by Sir Patrick 
Grant , and he resigned the command of the 
Delhi field-force to Brigadier Wilson, because his 
health was too far broken to permit him to take 
part in active duties. It was the virtual ending 
of his part in the wars of the mutiny ; he went 
to the hills, in search of that health which he 
could never have recovered m the plains. 

Among the many contests in the second half of 
the month was one near Ludlow Castle, a name 
given to the residence of Mr Fraser, the commis- 
sioner of Delhi, one of those foully murdered on 
the 11th of May. This house was within half 
a mile of the Cashmere Gate, near the river; 
the enemy were found to be occupying it ; but 
their works were attacked and destroyed by a 
force under Brigadier Showers; while Sir T. 
Metcalfe's house, farther northward, was taken 
and strengthened as a defensive post by the 
British. 

Mr Colvin, writing from Agra' to Havelock on 
the 22d of July, giving an account of such pn>- 
ceedings at Delhi as had come to his knowledge^ 
made the following observations on the chaiac^sr 
which the struggle had assumed: ‘The spirit 
by which both Hindoos and MohammeAsni aei 
together at Delhi is very remarkable.. Ton welild 
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uDdorstand a gathering of Mohammedan 
toatical feeling at that place ; but what is locally, 
I find, known by the name of "Pandyism,” is 
jnst as strong. Fandies are, among the Hindoos, 
all Brahmins. What absurd, distorted suspicions 
of our intentions (which have been so perfectly 
mnocent towards them) may have been first 
worked upon, it is scarcely possible to say; but 
the thing has now got beyond this, and it is a 
struggle for mastery, not a question of mistrust or 
discontent. Mohammedans seem to be actively 


misleading Hindoos for their own purposes. Sir 
Patrick Grant will not know the Bengal army 
again. The Goorkhas, Sikh^ and Punjaubee 
Mohammedans have remained quite faithful, and 
done their duty nobly at Delhi; the bad spirit 
IS wholly with the Foorbeahs.* Mr Greased, 
Colvin^s commissioner with the si^e-army, made 
every attempt to ascertain, by means of spies and 
deserters, what were the alleged and what the 
real motives for the stubborn resistance of the 
mutineers to British rule. He wrote on this 
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subject . ' The result of all questionings of sepoys 
who have fallen into our hands, regarding the cause 
of the mutiny, is the same. They invariably cite 
the “cartouche” (cartridge) as the origin; no 
other cause of complaint has been alluded to. His 
majesty of Delhi has composed a couplet, to the 
effect that the Enghsh, who boast of having 
vanquished rods of iron, have been overthrown in 
Hindustan by a single cartridge. A consciousness 
of power had grown up in the army, which could 
only be exercised by mutiny. The cry of the 
cartridges brought the latent spirit of revolt into 
action.’ Mr Muir of Agra, commenting on these 
remarks, said : ‘ I fully believe this to be the case 
with the main body of the sepoys. There were 
ringleaders, no doubt, who had selfish views, 
and possibly held correspondence with the Delhi 
fiimily, drc. ; but they made use of the cartndge as 
their argument to gain over the mass of the army 
to the b^ef that their caste was threatened.’ 


It will be unnecessary to trace day by day the 
struggles outside Delhi. They continued as before ; 
but the frequency was somewhat lessened, and the 
danger also, for the defence-works on the ridge 
had been much strengthened. Every bridge over 
the canal was blown up, except that on the mam 
road to Kurnaul and Umballa; and thus the 
enemy could not easily attack the camp in the 
rear. It was not yet really a siege, for the British 
poured very few shot or shell into the city or 
against the walls. It was not an investment ; for 
the British could not send a single regiment to 
the southwest, south, or east of the city. It was 
little more than a process of toatttng till further 
reinforcements could amve. 

At the close of July, Brigadier Wilson for- 
warded to the government a very exact account 
of the state of bis army, shewing what were his 
resources for maintaining the siege on the one 
hand, and repelling attacks by the dnem^ on the 
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other. We present the chief particulars m a foot- 
note, in an altered and more condensed form.^ 
It appears that out of this army of something 
more than 8000 men, above 1100 were rendered 
non-effective by sickness or wounds ; that of 
the whole number of effectives, just about one- 
half were Europeans, belonging either to the 
Queen’s or to the Company’s army ; and that no 


European corps, except perhaps the Lancers, 
comprised more than a fractional peroenti^ of a 
full regiment. A return sent in Bhoui the middle 
of the month had comprised 300 men of the 4th 
and 17th Bengal irregular cavalry; but liie 
omission of this element at the end of the month 
shewed that those dangerous companions had beoi 
got rid of. The corps of Guides and Goorkhas 
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EnSineet Officers in Battery before Delhi* 


had in a fortnight diminished from an aggregate 
number of 923 to 571— so rapidly had those gallant 
men been brought down by balls, bullets, and 
cholera. Banked among the artillery and engineers 
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were many hundred syces and bildars, natives 
who meiclj aided in certain labouring opera- 
tions, and among the Sappers and Miners the 
Punjaubees were only just learning their trade. 

The casualty list of officers was a veiy serious 
one From the time when Bngadier Wilson 
encountered the enemy at Qhazeeoodeen Nuggur 
at the end of May, till he made up his report at 
the end of July, the officers who were killed or 
wounded weie 101 m number. Anson, Barnard, 
Beed, Chamberlain, Habfax, Graves— nearly all 
the general officers except Wilson and Showers, 
were either dead or in some way disabled ; and 
these frequent changes in command doubtless 
affected the oiiganisation and movements of the 
army. 

Brigadier Wilson made every attempt, while 
doing the best he could with his own forces, to 
ascertain the number and components of Giose 
possessed by the enemy. Militaiy commaodets 
always aim at the acquisition of such knowle^^ 
effected by a species of espionage which, however 
opposed to general feeling at other times^ is deemed 
qmte fair in war. From the 11th of May, when 
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tile troubles began in Delhi, to the end of July, 
there amved m the city mutinous regiments from 
Meerut, Hansi, Muttra, Lucknow, Nuseerabad, 
Jollundur, Ferozpore, Bareilly, Jhansi, Gwalior, 
Neemuch, Allygurh, Agra, Bohtuk, Jhuggur, and 
Allahabad The list given in a note ^ is taken from 
the official dispatch, which was itself a record of 
information obtained from various native sources ; 
but after making allowance for the fact that 
portions only of many of the regiments had 
entered Delhi, and that the numbers had been 
considerably lessened by the thirty or more 
encounters which had taken place outside the 
walls, the military authorities brought down the 
supposed number to a much lower limit than had 
before been named — namely, 4000 disciplined 
cavalry, and 12,000 infantry, besides 3000 undis> 
ciplmed levies. The rebels retained the formid- 
able defensive artillery which they found in Delhi, 
and brought thirty field-guns also with them i but 
these guns were lessened m number one>half by 
successive seizures made by the British. 

The condition and proceedings of the rebels 
within the city could, of course, be known only 
imperfectly. The old king was looked up to by 
all as the centre of authority, but it is probable 
that his real power was small. Where regiments 
had arrived from so many different quarters, we 
may suppose that the apportionment of mihtary 
command was no easy matter ; and indeed 
there was, throughout, little evidence that the 
rebel force had one head, one leader whose plans 
were obeyed by all. The Lahore C^renich some 

» Bengal native infantry: Sd, 9th, 11th, 13th, 16th, 20th, 28th, 
29th, 30th, 36th, 88th, 44th, 45tb, 64th, 67tb, 60th, 61st, 67th, 
68th, 72(1, 74th, 78th 

Other native infantry 6th and 7th Gwalior Contingent, Kotah 
Contingent, Hurrianah battalion , together with 2600 miscel- 
laneous infantiy 

hTative cavalry Foitions of five oi six regiments, besides others 
of the Gwalior and MalwaU Contingents. 


time afterwards printed a narrative by a native^ 
of a residence m Delhi from the 13th to the 30th 
of July. Such narratives can seldom be relied 
on ; but so far as it went, this revelation spoke of 
great discord among the leaders'; great discon- 
tent among the troops because their pay was in 
arrear; great perplexity on the part of the old 
king because he had not fiinds enough to pay so 
large an army ; and great plundering of the 
citizens by the rude soldiery, who deemed them- 
selves masters of the situation. ‘ When the sepoys,* 
said this native, ‘ find out a rich house in the city, 
they accuse the owner after the following manner, 
m order to plunder his property. They take a 
loaf of bread and a bottle of grog with them, and 
make a noise at the door and break it in pieces, 
get into the house, take possession of the cash and 
valuables, and beat the poor householder, saying . 

Where is the Englishman yon have been keeping 
in your house T* When he denies having done so, 
they just shew him the bread and the ^tde, and 
say: ‘^How is it that we happened to find these 
ID your house 1 We are quite sure there was 
an Englishman accommodated here^ whom you 
quietly sent elsewhere before onr arrival.*’ Soon 
after, the talk is over, and the poor man is dis- 
gracefully put mto custody, where there is no 
inquiry made to prove whiter he is innocent or 
guilty ; he cannot get his rriease unless he bribes 
the general.* The known attrihutea of oriental 
cunning give a strong probabiUty to this curious 
story. 

Here, for the present, we take leave of the siege 
of Delhi, and of the stage at which it had arrived 
by the end of July. Much has to be narrated, 
m reference to other places, other generals, other 
operations, before the final capture of the imperial 
city will call for description. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


BlVSIiOCrS CAHFAIGB: AIIAHABAD TO lOCEHOT. 


■ F there be one name that stands 
out in brighter colours than 
any other connected with the 
mutiny in India, perhaps it is 
at of Henry Havelock. There 
e pecuhar reasons for this. He 
me hke a brilliant meteor at a 
when all else was gloomy and 
lowed. Anson had died on the 
^elhi; Barnard had died in the 
camp before that ci^j Reed had retired, 
broken down by age and sickness ; Wilson had not 


yet shewn whether he could work out victory at 
the great Mogul capital; Wheeler was falling, or 
had fallen, a miserable victim to the treachery of 
Nena Sahib ; Henry Lawrence was no more ; 
Hewett and Lloyd were under a cloud, for mis- 
management as militaiy commanders— all tide 
had rendered the British nation grieved 
irritated; and men fiercely demanded *Wlio*s to* 
blame?’— as if it were necessary to se§lk reilsf bv 
wreaking vengeance on some persons or other. It 
was a crisis that pressed heavily m 
Canning ; hut it was at tihe same time a erlib tbsi 
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innired fervid gratitude to any geoeral who could 
achieve victories with small meaus. Such a general 
was Havelock. The Enghsh public knew little 
of him, although he was well known in India 
Commencing his career as a soldier m 1816, Heniy 
Havelock had borne his lull share in all a soldier's 
varied fortune. He went to India m 1823; 
engaged in the Burmese war in 1824 , took part in 
a mission to the com t of Siam in 1826 ; waa xiro- 
moted from lieutenant to captain in 1838 , took 
an active share in the stirring scenes of the Afghan 
campaign, which brought him a brevet majority, 
and the order of C B , acted as Persian interpreter 
to generals Elphinstone, Pollock, and Gough, 
fought at Gwalior in 1843; became bievet lieu- 
tenant-colonel m 1844 ; fought with the bravest in 
1845 at Moodkee, Ferozshah, and Sobraon ; and 
in 1846 received the appointment of deputy 
adjutant-general of the Queen’s troops at Bombay. 
An Indian climate during so many years having 
told — in its customary sad way — on his constitu- 
tion, Henry Havelock returned for a sojourn m 
England. Returning to Bombay in 1851, he 
became brevet colonel , and in after years he was 
appointed quarter-raaster-general, and then adjut- 
ant-general, of the whole of the Queen’s troops in 
India. When the war with Persia broke out, he 
took command of one of the divisions m 1857 , 
and when that war w^as ended, he returned to 
Bombay. All this was known to official persons 
in India, but very few of the particulars -were 
familiar to the general public in the home-country, 
hence, when Havelock’s victories were announced, 
the public were surprised as if by the sudden 
appearance of a great genius. That he bore so 
heavy a responsibility, or suffered such intense 
mental anxiety, as Wheeler at Cawnpore, Inglis 
at Lucknow, or Colvin at Agra, is not probable , 
for he had not hundreds of helpless women and 
children under his charge; but the astonishing 
victories he achieved with a mere handful of 
men, and the moral influence he thereby acquired 
for the British name throughout the whole of 
the Doab, well entitled him to the outburst of 
grateful feeling w’hich the nation was not slow to 
exhibit The only danger was, lest this hero- 
worship should render the nation blind for a time 
to the merits of other generals. 

Neill and Havelock, who worked so enei^etic- 
ally together iii planning the relief of Lucknow, 
were brou^t from other regions of India to take 
part in the operations on the Ganges. Neill, as 
colonel of the 1st Madras European Fusiliers, 
accompanied that regiment to Calcutta, and thence 
proceeded up the country to Benares, where his 
contest with the rebels first began Havelock, 
landing at Bombay from Persia, set off by steam 
to go to Calcutta ; he was wrecked on the' way 
near Ceylon, and experienced much perilous 
adventure before he coidd proceed on his journey. 
At OalcutEa — where he arrived, in the same 
■teamer which brought Sir Patri^ Grant, on the 
17th ef June— he received the appointment of 


brigadier-general,^ to command such a fOTC^ as 
could be hastily collected for the rehef, first of the 
Europeans at Cawnpore, and then of those at 
Lucknow ; and it was towards the close of June 
that he made his appearance at Allahabad. 

Sufficient has been stated in former chapters to 
shew what was the state of affairs at that time, 
Lucknow, Cawnpoie, Agra, and Delhi were either 
in the hands of the rebels, or were so beset by them 
that no British commander was able to assist his 
brother-officers. Oude, the Doab, and Rohilcund 
were in deplorable anarchy; and it depended 
either upon Viscount Canning at Calcutta, or Sir 
John Lawrence at Lahore, to send aid to the 
disturbed districts. Lawrence, as we have seen, 
and as we shall see again m a future chapter, with 
adinii’able energy and perseverance, sent such 
assistance as enabled Wilson to conquer Delhi , 
while Canning, under enormous difficulty, sent 
up troops to Allahabad by scores and fifties 
at a time, as rapidly as he could collect them at 
Calcutta 

Brigadier Neill preceded Havelock m the oper- 
ations connected with the repiession of the mutiny 
in the Doab and adjacent regions His own regi- 
ment, the 1st Madras European Fusiliers, had been 
ordered to proceed to Persia m the spring, but had 
received counter-orders m consequence of the 
sudden termination of the war in that country. 
While at Bombay, uncertain whether commands 
might be received to proceed to China, the regi- 
ment heard the news of a revolt among the Bengal 
troops ; and very speedily, both Persia and China 
Avere forgotten m matters of much greater exigency 
and importance After making the voyage back 
from Bombay to Madras, the regiment proceeded 
to Calcutta, and the men were then sent up the 
country as rapidly as possible to Benares, some by 
road and the rest by steamers Neill himself 
reached that city on the 3d of June, and was 
immediately engaged, as we have already seen 
(p. 154), in disarming a mutinous regiment, and 
in maintaining order m the vicinity. After six 
days of incessant work at Benares, the brigadier, 
hearing of the mutiny at Allahabad, started off on 
the 9th to render service in that region. With 
what a powerful hand he put down the rebels ; 
with what stem and prompt firmness lie retained 
possession of that important city, the ‘ key to 
Upper India’ — ^has already been briefly shewat 
The various corps of the Madras Fusihers reached 

* It mav be useful to note, for readers unfamiliar with military 
matters, the meaning of the words hevet and hngadier A brevet 
18 a commisoion, conferring on an officer a degree of rank next 
above that which be holds in his particular regiment, without, 
however, conveying the power of receiving the eorresponding pay. 
Besides being honorary as a mark of dmtinetion, it qualifies the 
officer to succeed to the full possession of the higher rank on a 
vacancy occurring, in preierence to one not holdmg a toevet. In 
the British armv brevet rank only applies to captams, majors, 
and lieutenant-colonels A hrtgadxer is a colonel or other officer of 
a regiment who is made temporarily a general officer for a special 
service, in command of a bri^de^ or more than one regiment. It 
is not a permanent rank, but is considered as a stepping-stone 
to the office of major-general. Many Indian officers who were 
eolonels when the Indum mutiny began, sueh as Henry Lawrence 
and Neill, were appointed br^dier-generals for a spe^ serviee, 
and rose to higher rank before the mutiny was ended. 

i Chapter ix., pp ld»>161. 
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Benares and AUababad by degrees; and fragments 
of other European regiments were sent up as fast 
as possible, as the nucleus of a little army forming 
at Allahabad. 

The 1st of July may be taken as the day that 
marked the commencement of General Havelock’s 
career m relation to the Indian Revolt. He and 
his staff arrived at Allahabad on that day, after a 
rapid journey fiom Calcutta. A few hours before 
his arrival, the first relieving column had been 
sent off by Neill towards Gawnpore * consisting of 
200 Madras Fusiliers, 200 of the 84th foot, 300 
Sikhs, and 120 irregular cavaliy, under Major 
Renaud , and a second, of larger proportions) was 
to follow in a week or ten days’ time. The imme- 
diate object held in view, in the march of both 
columns, was to liberate Sir Hugh Wheeler and 
his hapless companions at Gawnpore ; and, if this 
were accomplished, the second work to be done 
was to advance and relieve Sir Henry Lawrence 
and the British at Lucknow. It was not at that 
time known that, before the second column could 
start fiom Allahabad, both Wheeler and Lawrence 
had been numbered with the dead. Neill super- 
seded the officer previously in command at 
Allahabad ; Havelock superseded Neill in com- 
mand of the relieving force; we shall have to 
speak of Outram superseding Havelock; and we 
have already spoken of Patrick Grant superseding 
Reed, and of Gohn Campbell superseding Giant 
All these supersessions were in virtue- of military 
routine, depending either on seniority, or on the 
exercise of a right to make appointments. If these 
various officers had been unsuccessful, the system 
of supei’session would have been attacked by 
adverse judges as the cause of the failure , but 
there was so much nobility of mind displayed by 
four or five of the gallant men here named, that 
the vexation often caused by supei session was 
nuch alleviated ; w^hile the nation at large had 
imple reason to admire and be thankful for the 
leeds of arms that accompanied generosity of 
eeling. 

On the 3d, an auxiliary force under Captain 
>puigin, left Allahabad for Gawnpore, irrespective 
f the two columns. It consisted only of 100 
ladras Europeans armed with rifles, 12 artillery- 
len, and two 6-pounder guns ; it went by steamer 
p the Ganges, partly m order to control the 
lutineers on the banks, but in part also on 
ccount of the paucity of means for land-couvey- 
3ce. No steamer had had much success in that 
irt of the Ganges ; and hence great interest was 
It in the voyage of the Brahmaputra. As a first 
fficulty, the engineers, ha\ing no coals, were 
ffiged to forage for wood every day on shore. On 
e second day of the trip, this foraging had to be 
otected by half the force, against a body of 500 
snxgents on the Onde bank, provided with a 
ge piece of ordnance; the wood was not 
tain^ without a regular battle, in which 60 
iglish 'thrashed’ — ^to use a veiy favourite term 
tong the soldiers— just ten times their number 


of rebels, and captured their gun. On they wrat^ 
struggling against the rapid stream of the Gautges^ 
and never making moi'e than two miles an houn 
The enemy hovered on the banks, and sent several 
round shot into the little iron steamer— a sort of 
irritation that kept the crew and soldiers well on 
the alert Day after day passed in this way, 
Captain Spurgin timing lus movements so as to 
accord with the march of the land-columns. The 
steamer reached Gawnpore on the 17th, just a 
fortnight after the departure from Allahabad— a 
degree of slowness not altogether dependent on 
the difficulty of the navigation, but partly due to 
the necessity of not advancing more rapidly than 
the columns could fight their way on shore. 

The dismal news gradually reached Allahabad 
that some dreadful calamity had occurred at 
Gawnpore. This information led Havelock to 
modify his plans and quicken liis movements ; 
and, full of heart, he transmitted to Calcutta the 
telegram already quoted, to the effect that '1000 
Europeans, 1000 Goorkhas, and 1000 Sikhs, with 
8 or 10 guns, will thrash everything.’ Among 
the troops he collected was a handful of volun- 
teer cavalry, consisting chiefly of officers who 
had been left without command by the mutiny of 
their respective native regiment%-&r had narrowly 
escaped massacre; the number amounted only 
to a score , but it comprised just the sort of men 
uho would be ready for any enterprise at such 
a time. 

Major Renaud had every reason to be satisfied 
with the gallantry of the Madras Fusiliers — to 
which corps he belonged — and of the other troops 
who aided m forming his small column, in various 
minor operations during the first nine days of the 
maich from Allahabad. He everywhere pacified 
the country by punishing the ringleadeis m mutiny 
and rebellion wherever and whenever they fell 
into his hands. Suddenly, however, he found him- 
self placed in an awkward position on the 10th. 
Gawnpore had fallen ; the British at that station 
had either been killed or thrown into piison , and 
the rebel force thus freed from occupation had 
rapidly pushed down to the vicinity of Futtehpoor 
— a town which had been in the hands of the 
rebels since the 9th of June (see p 172). That 
force was at least 3500 strong, with 12 guns ; 
whereas Renaud had at that time only 820 men 
and 2 guns. General Havelock, becoming aware 
of this state of things, saw that his force ought to 
join that of Renaud as quickly as possible He 
marched twenty miles on the 11th, under a fright- 
ful sun, to Synee ; then, after resting a few hours, 
he and his troops resumed their march at eleven 
o’clock in the evening, overtook Renaud during 
the night, and marched with him by moonlight to 
Khaga, five miles short of Futtehpoor. His httie 
army consisted of about SCXH) men, made up of a 
curious collection of fragments from various regi- 
ments ; and as it was destined to achieve great 
results with limited resources, it may be intmst- 
iog to tabulate the component elemMs ^ tine 
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admirable little band.* Havelock’s informalion 
proved to be better than that of the enemy^ for when 
he sent forward Colonel Tytler with a reconnais- 
sance^ the enemy supposed th^ had only Renand’s 
small force to contend with ; they fired on the 
colonel and his escort, and pushed forward two guns 
and a force of infantiy and cavalry. When the 
enemy began to cannonade his front and threaten 
his right and left, Havelock saw that the time was 
come to undeceive them ; he would have preferred 
to give his worn-out soldiers a few hours’ rest ; but 
this was not now to be thought of, as, to use his 
own words, ‘it would have injured the morale 
of the troops to permit them thus to be bearded.’ 
The work before him was sufficiently formidable , 
for there was only the main trunk-road by which 
to approach Futtehpoor easily ; the fields on either 
side were covered with a depth of two or three 
feet of water ; there were many enclosures of great 
strength, with high walls ; and in front of the city 
were many villages, hillocks, and mango-groves 
which the enemy occupied in force. Havelock 
placed his eight guns on and near the mam road, 
protected by 100 riflemen of the 64th ; the infantry 
came up at deploying distance, covered by rifle- 
skirmishers ; and the cavalry moved forward on 
the flanks The struggle w'as literally decided 
in ten minutes. The enemy saw a few riflemen 
approach ; but they knew little of the Enfield rifle , 
and were panic-stricken with the length and accu- 
racy of its range ; they shrank back m astonish- 
ment ; and then Captain Maude, who had dashed 
over the swamps with his artillery, poured into 
them a fire so rapid and accurate as to complete 
their discomfiture Three guns were abandoned 
at once, and Havelock steadily advanced, with the 
64th commanding the centre, the 78th the right, 
the 84th and the Sikhs the left. He drove the 
enemy before him at every point, capturing their 
guns one by one ; the garden enclosures, the barri- 
cades on the road, the city wall, the streets of 
Futtehpoor, all were gained in turn. The enemy 
retreatdd right through the city, till they reached 
a mile beyond it ; but they then attempted to make 
a stand. This attempt gave Havelock some trouble, 
because his infantry were almost utterly exhausted 
by fatigue, and because the few irregular horse 
shewed symptoms of a tendency to go over to the 
enemy unless narrowly watched. Again the guns 
and rifles came to the front, and again they attacked 

« British Troops • 

H M. 64th foot (from Forsia), » . 435 moa ; M%)or SUrlmg 

H M. 78th Highlanders (from Persia), S84 » Col Hamilton 

HM 84th Soot Cf^om Pegu), . 190 h Lieut Ayrton 

m Modru FufliUera (from Madras), . 376 u Mi^or Renaud 

Voluntary caTilry (from Allahabad), 20 n Capt Barrow 
Boyal artiUery (from Ceylon), 98 „ Capt Maude. 

KtOxos Troops 

Regiment of Feroapore (Sikhs), . . 448 men Capt Braayer. 

ISth Irr Cav , and 3d Oude Car., 85 h Lieut Palliser 

19 o 
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OdteMi tjfUer and Captain Beataon officiated as quarter-master- 
fpyelaiid adinl a nt - isn a n def thefesoi^ iiy es p a et iTS etf particulay 


in a manner so irresistible as to put Uie enemy efiee- 
tively to flight. Havelock thus became master of 
Futtehpoor, and parked 12 captured guns. It was 
with a justifiable pride that the general, in sending 
his list of ‘casualties,’ remarked that it was ‘per- 
haps the lightest that ever accompanied the 
announcement of such success. Twelve British sol- 
diers were struck down by the snn, and never rose 
again ;’ but not one was either killed or wonnded in 
the action ; his casualties, 6 killed and 3 wounded, 
were among his native troops. The truth seems 
to be, that the enemy were dismayed, first by find- 
ing that Havelock had joined Renaud, and then 
by the wonderful range of the Enfield nfles. .‘^Our 
fight was fought neither with musket, nor bayonet, 
nor sabre, but with Enfield rifles and cannon ; so 
we took no prisoners. The enemy’s fire scarcely 
reached us ; ours, for four hours, allowed him no 
repose.’ It was with good cause that he thanked 
and congratulated his troops on the following day, 
m a ‘ morning order,’ short but pithy * 

While encamped at Kullenpore or Kullianpore, 
on the 14th, to which he had marched after a 
sojourn at Futtehpoor sufficient to afford his troops 
that rest which had become absolutely necessary, 
Havelock sent off a brief telegram, announcing 
that his capture of artillery at Futtehpoor would 
enable him to substitute nine excellent field-guns 
for six of lighter calibre, and also to bring into 
action two light 6-pounders. 

This, then, was the brigadier-general’s first 
victory over the rebels ; it elated his own troops, 
and checked the audacity of those to whom he 
was opposed. Neill, meanwhile, was anxiously 
watching at Allahabad He had worked hard to 
organise and send off the first portion of the force 
under Renaud, the second under Spurgin, and the 
third under Havelock. He had received from 
Renaud, on the 4th of the month, information 
which rendered only too probable the rumour that 
an act of black treachery on the part of Nena 
Sahib at Cawnpore had been followed by a whole- 
sale destruction of hapless fugitives in boats on 
the Ganges. Neill was thus ^specially anxious 
that Renaud should advance at once with the 
first column, and Spurgin with the detachment up 
the river; but Havelock saw reason why those 
officers should somewhat delay their advance 
until he could come up to them, in order that 
all might if possible enter Cawnpore together. 

Havelock, after marching and restmg on the 
13th and 14th, came up again with the enemy on 
the 15th. When approaching the small stream 

» « Brigadier-general Havelock thanks his soldim for thdr 
arduous ezolion of yestorday, which produced, in fbur hours, 
tiie strange result of a whole army driven from a strong position, 
eleven guns captured, and their whole force scattered to the wmd% 
without the loss of a single British soldierl 

* To what is this astonishing effect to be attributed ? To the 
fire of the British orUUery, exceeding m rapidity and pre- 
cision all that the brigadier-general has ever witnessed In his 
not short career, to the power of the Bnfleld rifle la Biitiah 
hands; to British pluck, that good quali^ tiiat has survived the 
revohiUon oi the hour; and to the hlessii^ ef Ataidghty God ea 
a nmat righteous eaue— the caose <rf Jnstioe, k— ignity, tndk^and 
good government in India.* 
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called the Pandoo Noddee, it became important to 
him to ascertain what was the state of Uie bridge 
which carried the high road over that riyer, at a 
spot about twenty miles from Cawnpore. The 
stream was too deep to be fordable at that season : 
hence the importance of obtaining command of 
the bridge. His intelligencers ascertained that 
the enemy intended to dispute his passage at the 
Tillage of Aong, four miles short of the Nnddee ; 
by means of two guns commanding the high 
road, skirmishers on the right and left of those 
guns, and cavalry to hover on the flanks of any 
advancing force This information being obtained, 
Havelock sent forward his skirmishers on the 
right and left of the road ; then his volunteer 
cavalry on the road itself ; then the ten guns in 
line, mostly on the left of the road ; and then the 
infantry in line — ^the 64th and 84th on the right 
flank ; the 78th, Fusihers, and Sikhs, on the left. 
The struggle ahead was not a severe one, for the 
enemy receded as the British under Colonel Tytler 
advanced ; but Havelock was much harassed by the 
attenflits of the hostile cavalry to get into his rear 
and plunder his baggage * attempts that required 
much exertion from his infantry to resist, seeing 
that the thickly wooded country interfered with 
the effect of cannon and musketry. The enemy 
after a time abandoned guns, tents, ammunition, 
and other materials of war, and made a hasty 
retreat through the Village. 

This diflScuIty over, Havelock prepared for 
another struggle at the Pandoo Nuddee, which it 
was necessary for him to cross as speedily as 
possible. He rested and refreshed his troops for 
a few hours, and advanced the same afternoon, 
on a fiercely hot July day. The enemy had not 
destroyed the bridge, but had placed two guns in 
5paulement to command it at the opposite side of 
the stream. Captain Maude disposed his artillery 
80 ^ to bnng a converging fire upon the two guns 
of the enemy; while the Madras Fusiliers com- 
menced a fire with Enfield rifles to pick off the 
gunners. The two guns were fired directly down 
the road at the advancing Bntish column; but 
after Maude had somewhat checked this fire, the 
Fusiliers gallantly closed, rushed upon the bridge, 
and captured both guns — an exploit in which 
Major Renaud was wounded. The mutineers 
precipitately retreated. Thus did the brigadier- 
general achieve two victories in one day— those 
of Aong and Pandoo Nuddee. True, the victories 
were not great in a military sense ; but they were 
effected over a numerous force by a mere handful 
of troops, who fought after wearying marches under 
a solar heat such as residents m England can with 
difficulty imagine. Havelock had only 1 man killed 
during these two actions ; 25 were wounded. The 
loss of the enemy was at least ten times greater ; 
but the chief result of the battles was the dismay 
into which Nona Sahib was thrown. 

General Havelock, like other commanders at 
^t critical time, found the native Bengal troops 
in his force not to be trusted. Their conduct 


m presence of the enemy on tiie 12th excited hU 
suspicion; it was, inde^, worse than donbtftdi 
and on the 14th he found it necessaiy to dmrm 
and dismount his sowars of the 13th IrregolM 
and 3d Oude Irregulars— at the same lime 
threatening with instant death any one of tiieir 
number who should attempt to escape. One of 
the officers at Allahabad who joined the volun-* 
teer cavalry, and had opportunity of observing 
the conduct of the irr^lars at the battle of 
Futtehpoor, wrote thus concerning it : ‘On 
seeing the enemy, Palliser called to the men 
to charge, and dashed on ; but the scoundrels 
scarcely altered their speed, and met the enemy at 
the same pace that they came down towards us. 
Their design was evident , they came waving their 
swords to our men, and riding round our party, 
making signs to them to go over to their side. 
When our men thus hung back, a dash out would 
certainly have ended m our being cut up.’ Dunng 
a subsequent skirmish, ‘ our rear-men turned tail 
and left us, galloping back as hard as their horses 
could go ; and wo were forced to commence a 
regular race for our necks .... I write this with 
shame and grief , but it was no fault of Palliser’s 
or ours.’ Havelock saw the necessity of disarming 
and dismounting such fellows. 

The scene of operations now approaches Cawn- 
pore, that city of unutterable horrors ’ It was a 
desperate struggle that Nena Sahib made to retain 
the supremacy he had obtained at Cawnpore. He 
probably cared little for kings of Delhi or for 
greased cartridges, provided he could maintain 
a hold of sovereign power. When he had broken 
faith with Sir Hugh Wheeler, and had carried his 
treachery to the extent of indiscriminate slaughter 
in the Ganges boats, he naturally hoped to become 
leader of the rebellious sepoys. In this objecl^ 
however, he did not wholly succeed ; he and his 
immediate followers were Mahrattas , the mutin- 
eers were mostly Hindustanis; and the latter 
made httle account of the Nena’s claim to sove- 
reignty. Had the issue depended upon the infantry 
sepoys, who were in chief part Hindoos, and who 
chiefly looked for plunder, his projects might 
speedily have come to an end ; but the cavalry 
sepoys, being mostly Mohammedans, and exhibit- 
ing a more deadly hatred towards the Bntish, 
more readily joined him in a combined plan of 
operations, and drew the sepoys to act with them. 
Leaving Delhi to be held by the large body of 
mutineers, Nena Sahib took upon himself the office 
of crushing any Bntish force that might make 
its appearance from Allahabad. When he heard 
that Renaud had started with his little band, he 
got together a force of sowars, sepoys, Mahrattiui, 
artillery, and rabble; having motives of fear aa 
well as of self-inferest to induce him to prevent 
the advance of his opponent. Not knowing tiut 
Renaud had been joined by Havdock, tiie JtUh 
ratta chieftain sent bodies of troops snflSdent, as 
he believed, to check the advance; bat whm tile 
gallant general swept eveiythmg belMtr biai, iko 
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srcli-fiend of Bithoor saw that the matter was 
becoming serious. He had had experience of the 
indomitable resistance, under accumulated sufier- 
ing, of the hapless Sir Hugh Wheeler and his 
companions; but now a British general had to 
be encountered in the open field. So far as is 
known, it appears that as soon as he heard of the 
passage of the Pandoo Nuddee by Havelock, Nena 
Sahib ordered the slaughter of all the captives yet 
remaining alive at Cawnpore— m order either 


that the dead naight tell no talei^ or that he might 
wreak vengeance on the innocent for the frustra- 
tion of his plans. Having committed this bloody 
deed, he went out with an army, and took up a 
position at Aherwa, the point at which the road 
to the cantonment branches out from the main 
trunk-road to Cawnpore city. Nena Sahib com- 
manded five villages, with numerous intrench- 
ments, armed with seven guns ; and in the rear 
was his infantry. Havelock, after advancing 



Plan of action near Cawnpore, July IS, 1857. 


sixteen miles from the Pandoo Nuddee to Aherwa 
daring the night of the 15th, and after measuring 
the strength of this force, saw that his troops 
would be shot down in alarming numbers before 
the guns could be silenced and the intrenchments 
carried ; he resolved, therefore, on a flank-move- 
ment on the enemy’s left. As a prehminary, he 
left his camp and baggage under proper escort at 
Haharajpoor, a few miles in the rear ; and gave his 
sunburnt and exhausted troops two or three 
hours* rest in a mango-grove daring mid-day of 
the 16th, until the fierce heat should have some- 
what abated. The hour of straggle having am ved, 
Havelock quietly wheeled his force round to the 
left flank of the enemy’s position, bdiind a screen 
of clumps of mango. When the enemy detected 
this manosuvi^ great smisation was displayed ; a 


body of horse was soon sent to the left, and cannon 
opened fire m that direction. Then came a series 
of operations m which the superb qualities of 
British infantry were strikingly displayed. Vil- 
lages were attacked and captured one after another, 
by fragments of regiments so small that one 
marvels how the enemy could have yielded before 
them. One such exploit is thus nariuted in 
Havelock’s own language: *The opportunity had 
arrived, for which I have long anxiously waited, 
of devdoping the prowess of the 78th Highlanders. 
Three guns of the enemy were strongly posted 
behind a lofty hamlet, well intrenched. 1 directed 
this regiment to advance ; and never have I wit- 
nessed conduct more admirable. They were led 
by Colonel Hamilton, and followed him with 
surpassing steadiness and gallantly under a heavy 
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fire. As they approached the village, they cheered 
and charged with the bayonet, the pipes sounding 
the pibroch. Need I add that the enemy fled, the 
village was taken, and the guns captured ?’ After 
three or four villages had thus changed hands, the 
enemy planted a 24-pounder gun on the canton- 
ment road in such a position as to work much 
mischief upon Havelock, whose artillery cattle 
were so worn out with heat and fatigue that they 
could not drag the guns onward to a desired posi- 
tion. The Nena appearing to have in project a 
renewed attack, Havelock resolved to anticipate 
him ; he cheer^ on his infantry to a capture of 
the 24-pounder ; they rushed along the road amid 
a storm of grape-shot from the enemy, and never 
slackened till they had reached the gun and 
captured it. Especially was the 64th, led by 
Major Stirling, conspicuous in this bold enterprise 
The enemy lost all heait , they retreated, blew up 
the magazine of Cawnpore on their way, and then 
went on to Bithoor. 

Thus was fought the battle of Cawnpore, the con- 
quest of which place had for so many weeks been 
anxiously looked forward to by the British True, 
they had heard, and under too great a variety of 
detail to warrant disbelief, that Sir Hugh Wheeler 
and his gallant companions had been most treach- 
erously muidered by the ruthless chieftain of 
Bithoor , but yet a hope clung to them that some 
of their compatriots at least might be alive at 
Cawnpore On this 16th of July, Havelock’s 
small force was lessened by the loss of 6 killed 
and 98 wounded or missing— a loss wonderfully 
slight under the circumstances, but serious to him. 
Captain Currie of the 84th received a wound so 
desperate that he sank under it in a few hours ; 
Major Stirling was slightly wounded ; Captain 
Beatson, attacked with cholera on the morning of 
the fight, held up with heroic beaiing during the 
whole day, but died soon afterwards. The enemy 
lost seven guns on this day, of which three were 
24-pounders. 

Some of the Europeans bore an almost incredible 
amount of hard labour on this day of fierce July 
heat One, a youth of eighteen who had joined 
the volunteer cavalry, had been on picket all the 
preceding night, with no refreshment save biscuit 
and water ; he then marched with the rest sixteen 
miles during the forenoon , then stood sentiy for an 
hour with the enemy hovering around him ; then 
fought during the whole afternoon ; then lay down 
supperless to rest at nightfall, holding his horse’s 
bridle the while ; then monnl^ night-guard from 
nine till eleven o’clock , and then had his midnight 
Bleep broken by an alarm from the enemy. It was 
on this occasion, too, that Lieutenant Marsbman 
Havelock, son of the general, to whom he acted as 
ud-de-camp, performed a perilous duty in such a 
(ray as to earn for himself the Victona Cross— a 
>adge of honour established in 1856 for acts of 
)ersonal heroism. The general thus narrated the 
Dcident, in one of his dispatches: *The 64th 
'^Siment had been much under artilleij-firej from 


which it had severely snfiered. The wboh of the 
infiintry were lying down in line, when, peceeivifig 
that the enemy had brought ont the last re a erv ei 
gnn, a 24-pouDder, and were rallying round I 
called up the regiment to rise and advance. With* 
out any other word fh>m me, Lieutenant Havelodc 
placed himself on his horse, in fh>nt of the centre 
of the 64th, opposite the miizde of the gnn. Major 
Stirling, commanding the regiment, was in fronts 
dismounted; but the heutenant continued to 
move steadily on in front of the regiment at a 
foot-pace, on his horse. The gun discharged shot 
until the troops were within a short distance, when 
it fired grape. In went the corps, led by the 
lieutenant, who still steered steadily on the gun’s 
muzzle until it was mastered by a rush of the 
64th’ It IS difficult for civilians adequately to 
comprehend the cool courage required in an act 
like this ; where a soldier walks his horse directly 
up in front of a large piece of cannon which is 
loaded and fired at him and bis comrades as 
rapidly as possible. 

What the British troops saw when they entered 
Cawnpore, has already engaged our attention (pp. 
142-145). None could ever forget it to their dying 
day. It was on the 17th of July that Havelock, 
after a night’s rest for his exhausted troops, 
entered the city, and learned the hideous revela- 
tions of the slaughter-room and the well What 
steps were immediately taken in Cawnpore, has 
been noticed m the chapter just cited ; and the 
dismal story need not be repeated. The general 
could not wait to attend to those matters at that 
time ; bo had still to learn what were the move- 
ments of Nena Sahib after the battle of the 
preceding day— whether the Mahratta intended 
or not to make a stand in his palace at Bithoor. 
Sending forward part of his troops therefore on 
the afternoon of the 17 tb, be found the enemy m 
a veiy strong position Their force consisted of 
the insurgent 31st and 42d Bengal infantry from 
Saugor, the 17th from Fyzabad, sepoys from 
various other regiments, troops of the cavalry regi- 
ments, and a portion of Nena Sahib’s Mahrattas 
—about 4000 men in all. The plain in front 
of Bithoor, diversified by thickets and villages, 
had two streams flowing through it, not fordable^ 
and only to be crossed by two narrow bridges. 
The enemy held both bridges, and defended them 
well. The streams prevented Havelock from 
turning the enemy’s flanks ; and when his infantry 
assaulted the position, they were received with 
heavy rifle and musketry fire. After an hour of 
very severe struggle, he effected a crossing, drove 
them back, captured their guiu^ and chas^ them 
towards Sorajpore. He had no cavalry to main- 
tain a pursuit — ^indeed the want of cavalry was 
felt sadly by him in every one of his Iwtflea. 
This contest 'cost the enemy about 250 men, file 
British about one-fifth of the number ; in 
last-named list was included only one offio^, 
Captain Mackenzie of the 78th HighUuid^ who 
was slightly wounded* 
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Here, then, was one part of the enterprise 
iuxK)mpliBhed, Cawnpore had been recaptured, 
and the road cleared of rebels between that place 
and Allahabad. It was on the 30th of Jnne that 
Benand had left the last-named place with the 
first division, and on the 3d of July that Spuigin 
had set off with the detachment by steamer. 
It was on the 7th that Havelock had placed 
himself at the head of the second division, 
and marched forth to overtake the two others 
—carrying with him the recollection of a scowl 
from many of the Mussulman inhabitants of the 
city. He had seen, as he went along, evidences of 
Benaud’s stern energy, m the number of rebellious 
sepoys hanging from gibbets and trees by the 
roadside. He and his troops had made ordinaiy 
Indian marches the first three or four days, in 
alternate ram and fierce heat, and within sight 
of destroyed bungalows and devastated home- 
steads ; but when the news from Renaud arrived, 
forced marches were made. Then came the battle 
of Futtchpoor on the 12th, that of Aong on the 
morning of the 14th, that of Pundoo Nuddee on 
the afternoon of the same day, that of Cawnpore 
on the 16th, and that of Bithoor on the 17th — 
five victories in six days, spreading the fame of 
Havelock far and wide throughout the surround- 
ing districts. The future tactics had then to be 
resolved upon. Cawnpore had been recovered, 
although the garrison could not be saved ; but 
there was another British garrison, another group 
of suffering British women and children, to be 
thought of— at Lucknow. The general well knew 
how desperate was the work before him, with the 
reduced and sickened force at his command ; but 
he was not the man to shrink from making an 
attempt, at least, to relieve Brigadier Inghs and 
his companions. Feeling the urgent need of more 
troops, and the imperative necessity of holding 
Cawnpore safely while he himself advanced into 
Oude, Havelock had already sent to Allahabad, 
requesting Neill to come if possible in person to 
Cawnpore, and to bring reinforcements with him. 
It was easier for Neill to respond to the first of 
I these two appeals than to the second ; he would 
have gone anywhere, borne any amount of fatigue, 
to share in the good work ; but he found himself 
already reduced to so few troops at Allahabad as 
to be barely able to maintain that place. Never- 
theless, after counting heads and measunng 
streng^ he ventured to draft off 227 men of the 
84th foot from his httle force ; he started them 
forth on the 16th, partly by bullock-trams, to 
reach Cawnpore on the 20th. He himself set out 
on the 16th— the day of the battle of Cawnpore — 
leaving Allahabad under the command of Captain 
Drummond Hay of the 78th Highlanders, until 
Colonel O'Brien could arrive. After a rapid 
joum^, Neill reached Cawnpore, took military 
command of that place and its neighbourhood^ 
and assisted Havelock in the preparations neces- 
sary for crosang the Gauges into Oude. One 
great necessity was perceived on the instant by 


both generals; English soldien^ with all their 
good qualities, are prone to drink ; and Havelock 
soon found, to use his own words, that ‘ half hia 
men would be needed to keep the other half fhim 
getting drunk* if they had easy access to liquor; 
he therefore bought up all spare beverages in 
Cawnpore, and placed them in the hands of the 
commissariat. A calamity much grieved the little 
army at this time Major Renaud, who had so 
successfully brought forward the first column from 
Allahabad, sank under the effects of a wound he 
had received. A bullet had hit him above the knee, 
forcing part of the scabbard of his sword into the 
wound, and causing much suffenng; amputation 
seemed to afford some relief, but only for a time ; 
he died soon after the arrival of Neill, who had 
highly valued him as a trusty officer in his own 
Madras Fusiliers. 

Glancing at a map, we see that the high road 
from Cawnpore to Lucknow is broken at its very 
commencement by the river Ganges, which, at this 
point, vanes from five hundred to two thousand 
yards in width. There is, of course, no bndge 
here; and as the stream is usually very rapid, 
the transport of troops necessarily becomes slow, 
difficult, and idangerous work. Havelock began to 
cross on the 20th of July, but many days elapsed 
before the task was completed. The Brahmaputra 
steamer, which brought Spurgm’s detachment to 
Cawnpore on the 17th, was, with a few open boats, 
the only available resource for this work. By the 
23d, about 1100 of his troops had crossed over into 
Oude — every boat-load having to battle against a 
broad and swift current. All possible baggage 
was left behind, each man taking with him a very 
small supply of clothing and food. 

On the 20th, Havelock sent a short tel^am to 
the commander-m-chief — announcing that Nena 
Sahib’s followers appeared to be deserting him ; 
that he had fled from Bithoor ; that the British 
had re-entered that place on the 19th; and that 
the palace had been reduced to ashes, and 13 guns 
captured On the next day a further communi- 
cation was sent to the effect that three more guns, 
and a number of animals, had been brought along 
from Bithoor, and that the magazine had been 
blown up. Subsequent events proved that the 
Nena, though forced to flee, still retained a body 
of troops under his command. 

*When the brigadier-general, on the 23d of July, 
had so far succeeded in transporting his gallant 
little army over the majestic Ganges ; and when 
his sanguine hopes had led him to believe that he 
could conquer Lucknow in two or three days, then 
arose in his mind the important strategic question 
—What next ? Should he remain in Oude after 
the capture of Lucknow, and effect the thorough 
reconquest of that province ; or should he hastily 
recross the Ganges, march to Agra, hberate Colvin 
and the other Europeans in the fort, pick up any 
available force there, and advance to aid in the 
siege of Delhi t Sir Patrick Grant, who was 
oommander-in-chief at that tlm^ was solicited by 
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telegram for an answer to this q^er j. He slrennonslj 
recommended that Havelock, once in Oude, should 
remain there if possible. ' If he merely relieves 
the beleaguered garrison of Lucknow, and, after 
acoomplxshing that object, instantly recrosses the 
Ganges into our own provinces, it will be thought 
and believed throughout India that he had signally 
failed to reconquer Oude, and that he was driven 
out of the province by force of arms. The insurgents, 
though beaten before Lucknow, would assuredly 
collect again, and follow up the retiring army, 
prevent supplies from coming into camp, and 
reduce our troops to great straits and hazards when 
recrossing the Ganges — the passage of which, even 
when wholly unopposed, the brigadier-general 
describes as having been a very difficult and tedious 
operation.’ This exactly coincided with Havelock’s 
own view; and he therefore turned a deaf ear 
to all applications for aid made to him by the 
commanders at Agra and Delhi. 

It was not until the 26th that Havelock, after 
seeing his army safely across the river, made the 
passage himself from the Doab into Oude. NeiD, 
with a very small number of troops, prepared to 
hold Cawnpore safely during Havelock’s absence. 
He re-established British power throughout the 
place; offered government rewards for bringing 
in captured rebels and public property ; appointed 
Captain Bruce to the post of superintendent of the 
police and intelligence departments ; purchased 
troop-horses in the neighbouring districts ; and 
made arrangements for keeping the road open and 
unmolested between Cawnpore and Allahabad. 
All this he did, besides taking care of Havelock’s 
sick and wounded, with a force of only 300 men — 
such was the result of the bravery of a soldier and 
the skill of a commander, when combined in the 
same person. 

When Havelock had advanced six miles from 
the Ganges, at a place called Mungulwar, he was 
met by a messenger who had succeeded in eluding 
the vigilance of the insurgents at Lucknow, and 
had brought a plan of that city prepared by Major 
Anderson, together with some brief but valuable 
information from Brigadier Inglis. The details were 
partly wntten m Greek character, as a measure 
of precaution. HiVelock now saw the full import- 
ance and difficulty of the work before him. His 
own little band was reduced to 1500 men, sup- 
ported by 10 badly equipped and manned guns. 
On the other hand, he learned that the enemy 
had intrenched and covered with guns the long 
bridge across the Sye (Saee) at Bunnee, and had 
made preparations for destroying it if the passage 
were forc^. Nor was his rear less impenled than 
his front ; for Nena Sahib had collected 3000 men 
and seve^ guns, with which he intended to get 
between Havelock and the Gang^ to cut off his 
retreat Nothing but the anxious dangers and 
difficulties of the Europeans at Lucknow would 
have induced the gallant man to advance under 
such perilous odds. He said in one of his dis- 
patches to the government on tiie 28th: ^The 


communications convince me of the extreme 
delicacy and difficulty of any operation to relieve 
luglis ; it shall be attempted, however, at eveiy 
risk.’ Could he have known how anxiously tlm 
beleaguered British in the Kesidency at Lucknow 
was looking for him, his heart would have bled 
for them ; Major Anderson had sent him a mill- 
tary plan, but the messenger was too much 
imperiled to bring any lengthened narrative. 

The battle of Onao or Oonao was one of the 
most surprising of the series in which Havelock 
was engaged His passage towards Lucknow was 
disputed on the 29th by the enemy, who had taken 
up a strong position. Their right was protected 
by a swamp which could neither be forced nor 
turned ; their advanced corps was in a garden 
enclosure which assumed the form of a bastion ; 
and the rest of their force was posted in and behind 
a village, the houses of which were loopholed and 
defended by 15 guns. The passage between the 
village and the town of Onao was very narrow , 
but along this passage the attack had to be made— 
because the swamp precluded an advance on the 
one flank, while the flooded state of the countiy 
equally rendered the other impassable. The attack 
was commenced by the 78th Highlanders and the 
1st Fusiliers, who, with two guns, soon drove the 
enemy out of the bastioned enclosure ; but when 
they approached the village, they were exposed to 
a hot fire from the loophol^ houses A party of 
the 84th foot advanced in aid ; and then a deter- 
mined struggle ensued ; the village was set on fire, 
but still the enemy resisted with a bravery worthy 
of a better cause. At length the passage between 
the town and the village was forced , and then the 
enemy were seen drawn up in great strength in 
an open plam — infantry, cavalry, and artillery. 
Nevertheless Havelock attacked them, captured 
their guns, and put the horse and foot to flight. 
During all this time a large detachment of Nena 
Sahib’s troops, under Jupah Singh, threatened the 
left flank of the Bntish, in the not unreasonable 
hope of being able to annihilate such a handful of 
men. No sooner had Havelock given his troops 
two or three hours* rest, than he advanced from 
Onao to Busherutgunj'e. This was a wsdled town, 
with wet ditches, a gate defended by a round 
tower, four pieces of cannon on and near the tower, 
loopholed and strengthened buildings within the 
walls, and a broad and deep pond or lake beyond 
the town. Havelock sent the Highlanders and 
Fusiliers, under cover of the guns, to capture 
the earth woiks and enter the town; while the 
64th made a flank movement on the left, and 
cut off the communication from the town by a 
chauss^e and bndge over the lake. His few horse 
could do nothmg for want of open ground on 
which to manoeuvre; but his guns and his infaniiy 
soon captured the place and drove the enemy 
before them. In these two battles on one day, to 
had 12 killed and 76 wounded ; while the memf 
is supposed to have lost half as many mm as 
Havelock’s whole force. He also eiqatiired 19 
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Ibat as he had do gnnDers to work theiD, or horses of course, were a little disheartened by this 
to draw them, they were destroyed— two by spik- retrograde movement. They rested in Busherut- 

hig, and seventeen by shot. In a dispatch relating gnnje Irom the early morning of the 30th to the 

to this day’s hard work, the general, after descril^ afternoon, when they received the order to retreat, 

ing the brief but desperate contest among the loop- It was not till after the reasons were explained 

holed houses, said. 'Here some danng feats of to them, that his gallant companions in arms 

bravery were performed Private Patnek Oavanagh, could at all reconcile themselves to this order 
of the 64th, was cut literally in pieces by the enemy, from the general. They marched back that 

while setting an example of distinguished gallantry, evening to Onao, and the following morning to 

Had he lived I should have deemed him worthy Mungulwar. 

of the Victoria Cross ; it could never have The month of August began under dispiriting 
glittered on a more gallant breast.’ This mode of circumstances to Havelock. His chance of 
noticing the merit of private soldiers endeared reaching Lucknow was smaller than ever ; 
Havelock to his troops Cavanagh had been the although greater than ever was the need of the 

first to leap over a wall from behind which it was garrison at that place for his assistance. He 

necessary to drive the enemy , he found himself sent back his sick and w^ounded from Mungulwar 
confronted by at least a dozen troopers, two or to Cawnpore, across the Ganges, and committed 

three of whom he killed ; but he was cut to pieces them to Neill’s keeping. He explained to that 

by the rest before his comrades could come to general the reasons for his letreat, and asked for 
his aid. further leinforcements if such were by any means 

It must have been w^ith a pang of deep regret obtainable Neill was able simply to send a few 
that the general, hitherto successful in every dozens ofmen,bringingHavelock’s effective number 
encounter, found it necessary, on the 31st of July, up to about 1400. With these he set about reorgan- 
to make his first retrograde movement. He never ising his little band during the first three days of 
scrupled to attack thousands of the enemy with the month — counting each man as if he had been 
hundreds of his own troops, in open battle ; the a gem above price. Every native had been got 

odds, w'hethcr five to one or ten to one, did rid of , all his troops were British , and therefore, 

not deter him , but when his whole force, his few as they were, he felt entire reliance on them 

miniature army of operations, became reduced On the 4th he sent out his handful of volunteer 

to little more than the number for one full regi- cavalry to reconnoitre the Lucknow road, to see 

ment, the question arose whether any men would what had become of the enemy The troopers 

be left at all, after fighting the whole distance to dashed through Onao without interruption; but on 

Lucknow. He had no means for crossing the appioaching Busherutgunje they saw ample evi- 

Sye river or the great canal, as the enemy had dence that the enemy were endeavouiing to block 

taken care either to destroy or to guard all the up the line of communication, by occupying in 
bridges; and m every military requirement — force a series of hamlets between the town and 
except courage — his force was becoming daily the lake beyond it. The cavalry, having thus 
weaker. Besides officers and men who had been obtained news critically important to the geneial, 
killed or wounded in fair fight, numbers had galloped back the same evening to Onao, where 

been struck down by the sun ; while others, they were joined by Havelock and his force from 

through exposure to swamps and marshes, had Mungulw^ar After a night’s bivouac at Onao, the 
been seized with cholera, diarrhoea, and dysentery, British marched forth in early mom, and met 
insomuch that Havelock was losing at the rate their old enemy for a second time at Busherut- 
of fifty men a day. In addition to all this, as gnnje Havelock, after a reconnaissance, resolved 
he could leave no men behind him to keep open to deceive the enemy by a show of cavalry in 
the communication with Cawnpore, he was obliged front, while he sent round guns and infantiy to 

to take all his sick and wounded with him. His tuin their flanks This manoeuvre completely 

little band being now reduced by battle and succeeded ; the enemy were surprised, shelled out 
disease to 1364 men, he determined on receding of the town, and pursued by the bayonet and the 
two short marches, to wait until reinforcements iifle through the whole of the hamlets to an open 
of some kind could reach him. Colonel Tytlcr, plain beyond They suffered much, but safely 
his quartermaster>general, strongly confirmed the drew ofi* all their guns except two. Though a 
necessity of this retreat. He saw no possibility of victory for Havelock, shewing the high qualities 
more than 600 men reaching Lucknow alive and of bis men, it was not one that cheered him much, 
in fighting condition ; and they would then have The enemy were still between him and Lucknow, 
had two miles of street-fighting before reaching and he would have to encounter them again and 
the Residency. He recommended a retreat from again, with probably great reinforcements on 
Busherutgunje to Mungulwar; and this retreat their side, ere he co^d succeed in the object be 
was made under the earnest hope that aid would had at heart The morning of the 6th of August 
arrive soon enough to permit an advance to rose gloomily to him ; for he was forced to a con- 
Ludmow within a week — aid most urgently elusion that an attack on Lucknow was wholly 
needed, seeing that the garrison at that place was beyond his force. He returned from Busherutgunje 
beoeming veiy short of provisions. The troops, through Oqao to bis old quarters at Mungulwar ; 
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and when encamped there^ wrote or telegraphed 
to the corainander>in-chief that he must abandon 
his long'cherished enterprise until strengthened. 
All his staff-officers joined m the opinion that to 
advance now to Lucknow would be ‘ to court 
annihilation/ and would, moreover, seal the doom 
of the heroic Inglis m that city— seeing that that 
officer could not possibly hold out without the 


hopeful expectation^ sooner or later, of r^ef from 
Cawnpore. ‘I will remain/ added Havdock in 
his notification, 'till the last moment in this 
position (Mungnlwar), stiengthening it, and 
hourly improving my bridge-communication with 
Cawnpore, m the hope that somo error of the 
enemy may enable me to strike a blow against 
them, and give the garrison an opportunity of 



Plan of action near Bithoor, August 16, }8 j7. 


lowing up their works and cutting their way 
at.’ Havelock’s army now only just exceeded 
[)00 effective men — a number absurd to designate 
j an army, were it not for its brilliant achieve- 
lents. Between Mungnlwar and Lucknow it was 
ttown that there were three strong posts, defended 
j 50 guns and 30,000 men. Eveiy village on the 
lad, too (this being, m the turbulent provmce of 
ade), was found to be occupied by zemindars 
>adly hostile to the British. NeiU had only 500 
liable troops at Cawnpore, of whom one-half 
sre on the sick-hst Who can wonder, then, 
at even a Havelock shrank firom an advance to 
icknow at such a time ? 

Fn»n the evening of the 6th ^ the morning 


of the 11th was the small overworked column 
encamped at Mungnlwar — fighting against cholera 
as a more dreaded opponent than rebellious sepoys, 
and keeping a guarded watch on the distrusted 
Oudians around. On the 11th, however, this 
sojourn was disturbed ; and the British found 
themselves called upon to meet the enemy for 
the third time at the town of Busherulgnsje. 
Early m the morning Havelock received infor- 
mation that 4000 rebels, with some gun% had 
advanced from Nawabgnnge to that plac^ It 
did not suit his views to have such a hostile %roe 
in position within a few hours’ march of hlm ^ 
therefore put his column in motion. His adfaps^ 
guard drove the enemy’s parties out qf Ctoaq,; l^t 
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ifhea he marched onward to the Ticimtj of Bush- 
eratganje; he found the enemy ihr more nnmerons 
tiian he had expected — spread out to a great 
distance right and left, and strongly intrenched 
in the centre. Hayelock saw reasons for post- 
poning his attack till the following day. He 
returned to Onao, where his troops bivouacked 
on the wet ground amid much discomfort, and 
after a very scanty supper. Such men, however, 
were not likely to make the worst of their 
troubles; they rose on the 12th, ready to van- 
quish the enemy in their usual style. In the two 
former battles of Busherutgunje, the enemy had 
depended chiefly on defences in and behind the 
town ; but in this instance they bad adopted the 
plan of intrenching the village of Boursekee 
Chowkee, in advance of the town. Havelock was 
much retarded m bringing his battery and sup- 
porting troops across the deep and wide morasses 
which protected the enemy’s front, during which 
operation the enemy’s shot and shell caused him 
some loss; but when these obstacles were sur- 
mounted, and his artillery brought into play, the 
78th Highlanders, without firing a shot, rushed 
with a cheer upon the pnncipal redoubt, and 
captured two out of the three horse-battery guns 
with which it was armed. The enemy’s extreme 
left being also turned, they were soon m full 
retreat. But here, as before, the victory was 
little more than a manifestation of British supe- 
riority m the field of battle ; the enemy lost 
six to one of the British, but still they remained 
on or near the Lucknow road The brigadier, 
just alike to his humble soldiers and to his brother- 
ofl^cers, did not fail to mention the names of those 
who particularly distinguished themselves. On 
one occasion it was his own son Lieutenant 
Havelock; on another it was Patrick Gavanagh 
the private, and now it was Lieutenant Crowe 
of the 78th Highlanders, who, on this 12th of 
August, had been the first man to climb into 
the enemy’s redoubt at Boursekee Chowkee—an 
achievement which afterwards brought him the 
Victoria cross. 

The conqueror for the third time retreated from 
Busherutgunje to Mungulwar, of course a little 
weaker m men than m the morning. Havelock’s 
object, m this third retreat, was not merely to 
reach Mungulwar, but to recross the Ganges to 
Cawnpore, there to wait for reinforcements before 
making another attempt to relieve Lucknow. 
The advance of the 4000 rebels on the 11th had 
been mainly with the view of cutting off the httle 
band of heroes during this embarkation ; but the 
battle of the 12th frustrated this ; and by evening 
of the 13th the whole of the British had crossed 
the Ganges from the Oude bank to the Cawnpore 
bank, by a bridge of boats and a boat-equipage 
which Colonel Tytler and Captain Cronunelm 
had used indefotigable exertions to prepare. 

There can be no question that this retreat was 
regarded by the insurgents as a concession to their 
mpeilsir strei^thy as an admission that even a 


Havelock could not penetoate to Lucknow at that 
time ; it elated them, and for the same reason it 
depressed the little band who had achieved so 
much and suffered so severely. The general himsdf 
was deeply grieved, for the prestige of the British 
name, but more immediately for the safety of 
Bngadier Inglis and his companions. But though 
grieved, he was too good a soldier to despond : he 
looked at his diflSiculties manfolly. Those difficul- 
ties were mdeed great. While he was fighting in 
Oude, bravely but vainly striving to advance to' 
Lucknow, Nena Sahib had been collecting a 
motley assemblage of troops near Bithoor, for 
the purpose of re-establishing his power in that 
region. A whole month had been available to 
him for this purpose, from the middle of July to 
the middle of August ; an(f during this time there 
had been assembled the 31st and 42d native 
infantry from Saugor, the I7th from Fyzabad, 
portions of the 84th disbanded at Barrackpore, 
troops of three mutinied cavalry regiments, and 
odds and ends of Mahrattas. The Nena had 
imitated Havelock in crossing into Oude, but bad 
afterwards recrossed into the Doab, with the 
evident intention of attacking Neill’s weak force 
at Cawnpore. Bithoor he re-occupied without 
difficulty, for Neill had no troops to station at that 
place, but now he planned an advance to Cawn- 
pore itself. As soon as Havelock had brought his 
column across the Ganges on the 13th, the two 
generals concerted a plan ; they resolved to rest 
the troops on the 14th, attack Nena Sahib’s left 
wing on the 15th, and march to Bithoor on the 
16th. Neill, with a mere handful of men, went 
out of his intrenchment, surprised the enemy’s 
left, and drove them with precipitation from the 
vicinity of Cawnpore. This done, Havelock laid 
his plan for a third visit to Bithoor on the 16th. 
He marched out with about 1300 men— nearly all 
that he and Neill possessed between them — and 
came up to the enemy about mid-day. They had 
established a position m front of Bithoor, which 
Havelock characterised as one of the strongest 
he had ever seen They had two guns and an 
earthen redoubt in and near a plantation of 
sugar and castor-oil plants, intrenched quad- 
rangles filled with troops, and two villages with 
loopholed houses and walls. ' Havelock, after 
surveying the position, sent his artillery along 
the mam road ; consisting of Maude’s batteiy, 
which had already rendered such good service, 
and Olphert’s battery, recently forwarded from 
Allahabad under Lieutenant Smithett. While 
the guns proceeded along the main road, the 
infantry advanced in two wings on the right 
and le^ After a brief exchange of artillery<fir^ 
the 78th Highlanders and the Madras Fusiliers 
advanced in that fearless way which struck 
such astonishment and panic into the mutineetB ; 
th^ captured and burned a village then forced 
their way through a sugar-plantation, then took 
the redoubt^ then captured two guns placed in a 
battery, and drove the lebdi b^re ^em at eveiy 
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pdnt JtBB batteiy, redoubt, quadrangle^ Tillages, 
and plantations haTing been thus conquered, the 
British crossed a bridge over a narrow but unfiird- 
able stream, and pursued the enemy into and 
right through the town of Bithoor. Beyond this 
it was impossible to pursue them, for Havelock 
had now scarcely a dozen troopers, and his infantiy 
were utterly exhausted by marching and fighting 
during a fiercely hot day. The 64th and 84th foot, 
With the Ferozpore Sikhs, were disabled from 
taking a full share in the day’s operations, by a 
bend or branch of the unfordable stream which 
intercepted their intended hne of march ; the chief 
glory of the day rested with the 78th Highlanders 
and the Madras Fusiliers. Havelock, in his dis- 
patch relating to this battle, said : * 1 must do the 
mutineers the justice to pronounce that they fought 
obstinately ; otherwise they could not for a whole 
hour have held their own, even with such advant- 
ages of ground, against my powerful artillery- 
fire* Worn out with fatigue, the British troops 
bivouacked that night near Bithoor, and on the 
17th they returned to Cawnpore. They had 
been fighting for six or seven weeks under an 
Indian sun, almost from the day of their leaving 
Allahabad. ‘ Rest they must have,* said Neill, in 
one of his pithy telegrams. Captain Mackenzie, of 
the Highlanders, was amoijg those who received 
wounds on this day. 

This may be regarded as terminating the Have- 
lock campaign in the strict sense of the term; 
that is, the campaign in which he was undisputed 
chief. He was destined, before the hand of death 
struck him down, to fight again against the rebel- 
lious sepoys, but under curious relations towards a 
brother-officer — relations strikingly honourable to 
both, as will presently be explained. A wonderful 
campaign it must indeed be called. Between 
the 12th of July and the 17th of August, Have- 
lock had fought and won three battles in the 
Boab east of Cawnpore, three in the vicinity of 
Cawnpore and Bithoor, and four in Oude — ten 
battles in thirty-seven days ; and this against an 
enemy manifold superior in numbers, and with 
an army which naturally became weaker by each 
battle, until at length its fighting power was 
almost extinguished. 

Precarious, indeed, was the state to which 
Havelock’s httle force was reduced. Shells, balls, 
bullets, sabres, heat, fatigue, and disease, laid his 
poor fellows low; while his constant cry for 
reinforcements was — ^not unheeded, certainly — ^but 
left unsatisfied. The cry was everywhere the 
same— ^ Send us troops;* and the reply varied but 
little: ‘We have none to send.* On the 19th of 
August^ he had 17 officers and 466 men sick at 
Cawnpore ; while those who were not sick were 
so exlmust^ as to be scarcely fit for active service. 
Havelock and NeiU thirst^ to encourage their 
handful of men by some brilliant achievement ; 
but the one essential would be the relief of Luck- 
now, and for this they were not strong enough. 
The rebds, ^ooutaged by Gihi state <^affiiirs, 


assembled in great force on the Oude side of the 
Ganges; they threatened to cross at Cawnpore, at 
a spot twelve miles lower down, and at Fnt^- 
poor; while, on the other side, the Gwalior 
Contingent threatened the small British force firom 
Calpee. Havelock telegraphed to the commands 
in-chief : ‘ 1 could bring into the field 8 good guns;, 
but the enemy are reported to have 29 or 30; 
these are great odds, and my 900 soldiers may be 
opposed to 6000 organised troops The loss of a 
battle would ruin everything in this part of India.’ 
After deducting his sick and wounded, and two 
detachments to guard the cantonment and the 
road to it, he had only 700 men ready for the 
field— perhaps the smallest ‘army* that modem 
warfare has exhibited. Every day the general 
became more earnest and urgent in the language 
of his telegrams ; he was quite willing to ‘ fight 
anything, and at any odds ;* but his failure of 
victory would be ruinous at such a critical time. 
There were 5000 Gwalior troops threatening his 
rear on the Jumna; there were 20,000 Oudians 
watching him from the other side of the Ganges; 
there were 12,000 of the enemy on his left at 
Furmckabad , and to oppose these 37,000 armed 
and disciplined soldiers, he had only 700 effective 
men * The contrast would have been ridiculous, 
but for the moral grandeur which gave sdmost a 
sublimity to the devotedness of this little band. 
On the 21st, he announced that unless reinforce- 
ments arrived soon, he would be compelled to 
abandon all his hopes and plans, and return to 
Allahabad, whence he had started on his career of 
conquest seven weeks before. He endeavoured, 
meanwhile, to strengthen his position at Cawnpore, 
and to send off sick and wounded to Allahabad, as 
a temporary relief. 

It would not be easy to decide who was beset 
by most anxiety towards the close of Augusb— 
Havelock or Inglis, The former, after his vain 
attempt to reach Lucknow, wrote a note on the 
4th which happily reached Inglis ; telling him 
of what had occurred, and adding, ‘You must 
aid us in every way, even to cutting your way 
out, if we can’t force our way in. We have 
only a^ small force.* This note reached Inglis 
on the 15th ; he wrote a reply on the 16th, 
which — after the messenger had been exposed 
to seven days of great peril — Havelock received 
on the 23d, This reply told how terrible was 
the position of the Lucknow garrison — 120 sick 
and wounded ; 220 women, and 230 children ; 
food and all necessaries scanty; disease and filth 
all about them; officers toiling like common 
labourers from morning till night ; soldiers ai^ 
civilians nearly worn out with fatigue; enemy 
attacking every day, and forming mines to Wow 
up the feeble intrenchments ; and no meam it 
carriage even if the garrison succeeded in qnit^M 
the place. The remaining days of the snottm 
were spent by Havdock inactively hut hOpeMly. 
Tme, he was becoming almost invested hv w 
rebels at Cawnpore, who saw that hhi han^ df 
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men could do little against them; but, on the 
other hand, telegraphic communication was well 
kept up with Allahabad, Benares, and Calcutta. 
He learned that Canning, Campbell, and Outram 
were busily engaged in sending up every possible 
reinforcement to him ; and he wrote again and 
again to Inglis, urging him to remain firm to the 
last, in the cheerful trust that aid would come 
before the last act of despair — a surrender to the 
insurgents at Lucknow. There was mention of 
nearly 2000 men being either on their way or 
about to start from Calcutta, belonging to the 5th, 
64th, 78th, 84th, and 90th regiments, the Madras 
Fusiliers, and the artillery ; and there were con- 
fident hopes expressed of great service being 
rendered by the Naval Brigade, 500 ' blue jackets,’ 
under Captain Peel, who left Calcutta by steamer 
on the 20th. The governor-general knew that 
Brigadier Inglis had a quarter of a million ster- 
ling of government money under his charge in 
the Residency of Lucknow , and he sent telegrams 
to Havelock and NeilJ, urging them, if possible, 
to convey instructions to Inglis not to care about 
the money, but rather to use it in any way that 
might best contribute to the liberation of his heroic 
and suffering companions 

New names now appear upon the scene — ^those 
of Outram and Campbell. Major-general Sir 
James Outram, after successfully bringing the 
Persian war to an end, had been appointed by the 
governor-general to the military command of the 
Dinapoor and Cawnpore divisions, succeeding 
Wheeler, who was killed at Cawnpore, and Lloyd, 
who had fallen into disgrace at Dinapoor This 
was a very important tiust, seeing that it placed 
under his control all the British officers engaged 
in the various struggles at Lucknow, Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Benares, Dinapoor, <Src He arrived at 
Dinapoor to assume this command on the 18th 
of August, two days after the date when Havelock 
had ended his series of ten battles It happened, 
too, that Sir Cohn Campbell arrived in India 
about the same time, to fill the office of com- 
mander-in-chief of all the armies of the crown 
and the Company m India. For a period of two 
months, Sir Patrick Grant had superintended 
military matters, remaining in consultation with 
Viscount Canning at Calcutta, and corresponding 
with the generals in the various provinces and 
divisions. Now, however. Sir Patrick returned 
to his former post at Madras, and Sir Colin 
assumed military command in his stead — ^remain- 
ing, hke him, many weeks at Calcutta, where 
he could better organise an army than in the 
upper provinces. Campbell and Outram, the one 
at Calcutta and the other at Dmapoor, speedily 
settled by telegram that every possible exertion 
should be made to send up reinforcements to 
Havelock and Neill at Cawnpore ; and that those 
gallant men should be encouraged to hold on, and 
not retreat firom their important position. Outram 
had fi^ed a plan entirely distinct from that 
in which Havelock was concerned— namely, to 


advance from Benares direct to L^pknow etd 
J ounpoor, a route altogether northeast of the Ganges 
and the Doab ; and to relieve Brigadier Inglis and 
the devoted garrison of that city. When, however, 
it became known that Inglis could not cut his way 
out of Lucknow without powerful assistance, and 
that Havelock himself was m danger at Cawnpore, 
Sir Colin Campbell suggested to Sir James Outram 
a reconsideration of his plan ; pointing out that an 
advance of a hundred and fifty miles from Benares 
to Lucknow, through a country mostly in the 
hands of the enemy, would under any circum- 
stances be very perilous; and submitting that a 
march by Allahabad to Cawnpore might probably 
be better. The great problem in effect was — how 
could Outram best assist Havelock and Neill, 
and how could all three best liberate Inglis from 
his difficulties ? To solve this problem, the few 
remaining days of August, and the month of 
September, were looked forward to with anxiety. 

The plan of operations once agreed upon, Sir 
James Outram engaged in it as quickly as pos- 
sible On the 1st of September, having made the 
necessary military arrangements for the safety of 
the Dinapoor icgion, he arrived at Allahabad, 
making a brief sojourn at Benares on his way 
He took with him 90 men of H M 90th foot— a 
small instalment of the forces with which he 
hoped to strengthen Havelock’s little band Three 
days afterwards, 600 men of the same regiment 
reached Allahabad by steamers — a slow and sure 
w'ay which the government was forced to adopt 
owing to the miserable deficiency in means of 
land-transport. No time was lost in making 
these valuable troops available. Reckoning up the 
various fragments of regiments which had ariived 
at Allahabad since Havelock took his departure 
from that place two months before, Outram found 
them to amount to something over 1700 men , he 
set off himself on the 5th with a fiist column of 
673 men , Major Simraonds started on the same 
day with a second column of 674 , about 90 more 
followed on the 6th ; and 300 remained to guard 
Allahabad, and to form the nucleus for further 
reinforcements. On the 7th, Outram was at 
Hissa, progressing at a rate that would probably 
carry him to Cawnpore by the 15th — all his men 
eagerly hoping to have a brush with the ‘ Bandies,* 
and to aid in augmenting the gallant little band 
under Havelock. 

While Sir James was on his march, he received 
infonnation that a party of insurgents from Oude 
were about to cross the Ganges into Doab, at a 
place called Koondun Puttee, between Allahabad 
and Futtehpoor, and about twenty miles from 
the last-named town. Seeing the importance of 
frustrating this movement, he made arrangements 
accordingly. Being at Thureedon on the 9th of 
September, he placed a small force under the 
charge of Major Vincent Byre, who had lately 
much distinguished himself at Arrah; consisting 
of 100 of H.M 6th, and 60 of the 64th regiments, 
mounted on elephants, with two gun^ tents, two 
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days* cooked provisions, and supplies for three 
days more. These troops, not soriy at being 
selected for such a novel enterprise, started off 
and reached Hutgong by dusk on the 10th, where 
they were jomed by 40 troopers of the 12th 
Irregular Horse under Captain Johnson. Eyre^ 
after resting his men, made a moonlight march to 
Koohdun Puttee, where he arrived at daybreak. 
The enemy, in surprise, rushed hastily to their 
boats, with a view of recrossing the Ganges into 
Oude ; but this escape was not allowed to them. 


fhe sword, musket, ride, and cannon brought 
them down in such numbers that hardly any saw 
Oude again. The number of the enemy was about 
300 ; a number not large, but likely to prove veiy 
disastrous if they had obtained command of the 
road between Allahabad and Cawnpore. Havelock 
evidently attached much importance to this 
service, for he said in his dispatch ; ‘ I now con- 
sider my communications secure, which otherwise 
must have been entirely cut off during our opera- 
tions in Oude, and a general insurrection, I am 
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assured, would have followed throughout the Doab 
had the enemy not been destroyed — they being 
but the advanced-guard of more formidable 
invaders.’ This work achieved, the different 
columns continued their march, until at length 
they safely reached Cawnpore. 

The three generals — Ontram, Havelock, and 
Neill — ^met on the 15th of September at Cawnpore. 
dehghted at being able to reinforce each other for 
the hard work yet to be done. And now came a 


manifestation of noble self-denial, a chivalrous 
sacrifice of mere personal inclination to a higher 
sense of justice. Outram was higher in rank as 
a military officer, and held a higher command in 
that part of India ; he might have claimed, and 
officially was entitled to claim, the command of 
the forthcoming expedition ; but he, like otbexs, 
had gloried in the deeds of Havelock, and was 
determined not to rob him of the honour of ro* 
beving Lucknow. On the 16tb, Sir James Outeam 
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Isitied an order, ^ in which, among other thmgs, 
lie announced that Havelock had been raised from 
brigadier-general to major-general ; that that 
noble soldier should have the opportunity of 
finishing what he had so well begun ; that Outram 
would accompany him as chief-commissioner of 
Dude, and would fight under him as a volunteer, 
without interfering with his command ; and that 
Havelock should not be superseded in the com- 
mand by Outram until the relief of Lucknow 
should have been achieved. It was a worthy 
deed, marking, as Havelock well expressed it, 
‘characteristic generosity of feeling,’ he announced 
it to his troops by an order on the same day, 
and ‘expressed his hope that they would, by their 
exemplary and gallant conduct in the field, strive 
to justify the confidence thus reposed in them/ 

The two generals wished at once to ascertain 
from Calcutta what were the views of Viscount 
Canning and Sir Colin Campbell concerning any 
ulterior proceedings at Lucknow. Outram sent a 
telegram to Canning to inquire whether, if Luck- 
now were recaptured, it should be held at all 
hazards, as a matter of success and prestige. The 
governor-general at once sent back a reply • ‘ Save 
the garrison , never mind our prestige just now, 
provided you liberate Inglis , we will recover 
prestige afterwards 1 cannot just now send you 
any more troops. Save the British in the Eesi* 
dency, and act afterwards as your strength will 
permit’ The two generals proceeded to act on 
these instructions. Just two months had elapsed 
since Havelock had made his appearance at 
Cawnpore as a victor; and it was with great pain 
and anxiety that he had been forced to allow 
those two months to pass away without sending 
one single soldier, one single ration of food, to 
the forlorn band who so wonderfully stood their 
ground in the Residency at Lucknow. Now, 
however, he looked forward with brighter hopes ; 
Outram was with him, under relations most 
friendly and honourable ; and both generals were 
fully determined to suffer any sacrifice rather than 
leave Inglis and his companions unrelieved. 

Outram himself planned the organisation of the 
new force for operations in Oude ; hut he placed 
Havelock at the head of it, and took care that 
Neill should have a share in the glory t It 

* * The important duty of first relieving the garrison of Luchnow 
hae been intrusted to Major general Havelock. C B , and Majoi- 
general Outram feels that it is due to this distinguished officer, 
and to the strenuous and noble exertions which he has already 
made to effect that object, that to him should accrue the honour 
of the achievement 

' Msjor-general Outram is confident that the great end for 
which General Havelook and his brave troops have so long and 
BO glonoudy fought will now, under the blessmg of Providence 
be aooomplished 

*The major-general, therefore, m gratitude for and admiration 
of the brilliant deeds in arms achieved by General Havelock and 
bis gallant troops, will cheerfully waive his rank on the occasion, 
and wiU accompany the force to Lucknow m his civil capacity as 
dUef-commiasioner of Oude, tendenng his miUtaiy services to 
General Havelock as a volunteer. 

* On the rdid of Ludmow, tiie mi^or-general will resume his 
positton at the head of the forces * 

4 *n»ST OTFANIRT BMOADS. 

'The 5th Fusiliers; 84th regiment; detadiments 64th foot and 


consisted of two brigades of infimtiy, one of 
cavaliy, one of artillery, and an engineer depart- 
ment. 

It was on the 19th of September that the two 
generals crossed with this army into Oude, making 
use for that purpose of a bridge of boats over the 
Ganges, most laboriously constructed by Captain 
Crommelin. The enemy, assembled near the banks, 
retired after a nominal resistance to Mungulwar. 
The heavy guns and the baggage were crossed over 
on the 20th. On the 21st the British again came 
up with the enemy, turned their right flank, drove 
them from their position, inflicted on them a 
severe loss, and captured four guns. With the 
heroism of a true soldier. Sir James Outram 
headed one of the charges that brought about this 
victory ; serving as a volunteer under Havelock, 
The enemy were not permitted to destroy the 
Buunee bridge over the Sye ; and thus the victors 
were enabled to pursue their route towards 
Lucknow, On the 23d, Havelock again found 
himself in presence of the enemy, who had taken 
up a strong position; their left posted in the 
enclosure of the Alum Bagli— a place destined to 
world-wide notoriety— and their centre and right 
on low hills. Alum Bagh is so near Lucknow 
that firing in the city could be distinctly heard, 
and Havelook therefore gave a volley with his 
largest guns, to tell the beleaguered garrison that 
aid was near. The British, in order to encounter 
the enemy, had to pass straight along the 
high road between morasses, during which they 
suffered much from artillery; but when once 
enabled to deploy to the right and left, they 
gradually gamed advantage, and added another 
to the list of their victories— driving the enemy 
before them, but at the same time suffering severely 
from the large numbers and the heavy firing of 
those to whom they were opposed. They had 
been marching three days under a perfect deluge 
of rain, irrepilarly fed, and badly housed m 
villages. Havelock determined, therefore, to pitch 
camp, and to give his exhausted troops one whole 
day’s rest on the 24th. 

At last came the eventful day, the 25th of 
September, when the beleaguered garrison at 
Lucknow were to expenence the joy of seeing 
those whose arrival had been yearned for during 

1st Madras Fusiliers —Bngadiei -general NeiU commanding, and 
nominating his own brigade staff 

*s£Coxr> twfaktbt bbioadi:. 

* Her Majesty's 78th Highlanders, her Majesty’s 90th Light 
Infantry ; and the Sikh regiment of Ferozpore .—Brigadier 
Hamilton commanding, and nominating his ovm brigade staff. 

'THUD (AITIXUUIT} BUGADS. 

'Captain Maude’s battery; Captain Olphert’s battery; Brevet- 
Major Eyre’s battery Major Cope to command, bnd to appoint 
his own staff. 

* CAVAXiBir. 

•Volunteer cavalry to the left; Irtegniar cavalry to the right : 
—Captain Barrow to command. 

•SNGXKEES mrABTlBIiy. 

• Chief --en^eer, Captain Gronunelinj assistant -engineers, 
Lientenants Leonard and Judge. 

•Major-general H. Havelo^ 0 B., to oomniand the foree.* 
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so loDg and anxious a period. Early on that 
morning, after depositing his baggage and tents 
under an escort in the Alum Bagh, Havelock pur- 
sued his march. The 1st brigade, Tvith Outram 
attached to it as a volunteer, drove the enemy 
from a succession of gardens and walled enclo- 
sures ; while the other brigades supported it. From 
the bridge of the Char Bagh over the canal, to the 
Residency at Lucknow, was a distance in a straight 
line of about two miles ; and this interval was 
cut by trenches, crossed by palisades, and inter- 
sected by loopholed houses. Progress in this 
direction being so much obstructed, Havelock 
resolved to deploy along a narrow road that 
skirted the left bank of the canal On they went, 
until they came opposite the palace of Kaiser or 
Kissurah Bagh, where two guns and a body of 
insurgents were placed , and here the fire poured 
out on them was so tremendous that, to use the 
words of the general, ^nothing could live under 
it , ’ his troops had to pass a bridge partly under 
the influence of this fire , but immediately after- 
wards they received the shelter of buildings 
adjacent to the palace of Fureed Buksh. Darkness 
now coming on, it was at one time proposed 
that the /orce should halt for the night in and 
near the court of this palace ; but Havelock could 
not bear the idea of leaving the Residency for 
another night in the hands of the enemy; he 
therefore ordered his trusty Highlanders, and little 
less trusty Sikhs, to take the lead in the tremend- 
ous orde^ of a street-fight through the large city 
of Lucknow. It was a desperate struggle, but 
it was for a great purpose — and it succeeded On 
that night, within the British Residency, Havelock 
and Outram clasped hands with Inglis, and listened 
to the outpourings of full hearts all around them. 
The sick and the wounded, the broken-down and 
the emaciated, the military and the civibans, the 
ofQcers and the soldiers, the women and the 
children — all within the Residency had passed a 
day of agonised suspense, unable to help in their 
own dehverance ; but when at length Havelock’s 
advanced column could be seen in a street visible 
from the buildings of the Residency — then broke 
forth such a cheer as none can know but those 
placed in similar circumstances. 

« When General Havelock penned a hasty 
dispatch narrating the events of this day, he 
said: ‘To form a notion of the obstacles* over- 
come a reference must be made to the events 
that are known to have occurred at Buenos 
Ayres and Saragossa. Our advance was through 
streets of flat-roofed and loopholed houses, each 
forming a separate fortress. 1 am filled with 
surprise at the success of operations which 
demanded the efforts of 10,000 good troops.’ 
The advantage cost him dearly. Sir James 
Outram received a flesh-wound in the arm early 


m the day, but nothing could subdue his spirit; 
though faint from loss of blood, he continued 
till the end of the operations to sit on his horsey 
from which he only dismounted at the gate of 
the Residency. Greatest loss of all was that of 
the gallant and energetic Brigadier-general Neill, 
who from the 3d of June to the 25th of Sep- 
tember had been almost incessantly engaged in 
conflicts with the enemy, in and between the 
cities of Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, and 
Lucknow. He fell, to fight no more From 
the time when he left his native home in Ayrshire, 
a stripling sixteen years of age, he had passed 
thirty years of his life in service, ahd had been 
a trusty and trusted oflScer * But although 
the loss of Neill was the most deplored, on 
account of the peculiar services which he had 
rendered, Havelock had to lament the melan- 
choly list of gallant oflScers who had equally 
desired to shew themselves as true soldiers on 
this dayt No less than ten officers were either 
killed or wounded in the 78th Highlanders ^one 
— shewing how terrible must have been the 
work m which that heroic regiment led. The 
whole list of casualties comprised 119 officers 
and men killed, 339 wounded, and 77 missing. 
Of these last Havelock said • ‘ I much fear that, 
some or all, they have fallen into the hands of 
a merciless foe.* Thus was the force reduced 
by more than five hundred men in one day. 

On the evening of this day, the 25th of 
September, Maj'or-general Havelock, within the 
Residency at Lucknow, gave back to Sir James 
Outram the charge which had so generously 
been intrusted to him. He became second in 
command to one who had all day fought chivid- 
rously under him as a volunteer Here, then, 
this chapter may end. It was the last day of 
Havelock’s campaign as an independent com- 
mander. What else he did before disease ended 
his valuable life; what the Lucknow garrison 
had effected to maintain their perilous position 
during so many weary weeks; what were the 
circumstances that rendered necessaiy many 
more weeks of detention in the ReBiden<gr; by 
whom and at what time they were really and 
finally relieved— are subjects that will engage our 
attention in future pages. 

» The Queen afterwards gave to the brigadier-gmeraVs wife the 
title which she would have acquired in the regular way if her 
gallant husband had lived a few weeks longer— that of Ladiy 
Neil! 

t Officers Brigadier -general NeiU, Brigade -mAJW 

Cooper, Lieutenant-colonel Bazely, Captain Fakenham; Lieu- 
tenants Crump, Warren, Batenoan, Webster, Kirby, Fool^ and 
Moultrie ... * 

Officers Wounded.-Ns^or-geamA Sir J Outram; Ideutenant- 
colonel Tytler, Captains Becber, Orr, Dodgson* Crommdtni, 
Olphert, L’Estrange, Johnson, Lockhart, Hastings, and WilHa^ 
Lieutenants Sitwell, Havelock, Lynch, Palbser, Swanston, Blrcfei, 
Crowe, Swanson, Grant, Jolly- Mai^berson, Bany, 
Woolbouse, Knight, Preston. Arnold, and Bailey. Seme of tm 
wounded dheers afterwards died of their wonnda 


CHAPTER XVL 


THE DINAPOOR MUTINY, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


FTER the first startling outbreak 
I at Meerut, there was no instance 
of mutiny that threw consterna- 
tion over a more widely spreading 
range of country than that at 
Dinapoor. This military station 
IS in the midst of the thickly popu- 
lated province of Bchar, between 
Bengal and Oude, a province rich in 
opium, rice, and indigo plantations, and 
inhabited chiefly by a class of Hindoos less 
warlike than those towaids the west The 


Dinapoor mutiny w*as the one great event in the 
eastern half of Noi*therii India during July and 
August ; and on this account it may conveniently 
be treated as the central nucleus around winch 


all the minor events grouped themselves In 
the regions surrounding the lower couise of the 
Ganges, and its branch the Hoogly, the disturb- 
ances were of minor character , but along both 
sides of the great trunk-road there v^sls much 


more agitation, especially after the mutiny at the 
station above named Nevertheless, it will be 
desirable to take a bird’s-eye glance at Bengal and 
Behar generally m this chapter, in relation to 
the events of July and August — keeping steadily 
in mind the 25th of July, as the day on which 
the occurrences at Dinapoor agitated all the 
natives, paralysed many of the Europeans, and 
led to a tram of tiuly leniarkable proceedings 
in and near the town of Airah. 


First, then, for Calcutta, the Anglo-Indian 
capital. This city was not afflicted by a mutiny, 
in the usual meaning of the term, at any 
time during the year Many reasons might be 
assigned for this exemption. There were on all 
occasions more Europeans at Calcutta than in any 
other city in India, who could have presented a 
formidable defence-corps if they chose to combine 
for that purpose. There was the majesty of a vice- 
i^al oourt at Calcutta, not without its effect on the 
impressionable minds of Asiatics, There were the 
he^-quarters of all authority in the city, insuring 
the promptest measures if exigency should demand 
them. And lastly, Calcutta being the landing-place 


for most of the English troops, rebel sepoys could 
never hope for much chance of success in that 
capital Mutiny there was not, but panic unques- 
tionably appeared — panic among the Europeans 
who did not belong to the Company’s service, and 
whose imaginations were excited by the ternble 
narratives brought in from the northwest, and 
highly coloured during their transmission. It 
was an unfortunate circumstance that many of 
these persons were hostile to the government of 
Viscount Canning, and this hostility was especially ! 
displayed by those connected with the press, on 
account of the restrictions already adverted to. 
Whatever may be the varieties of opinion on the 
matters at issue, it is unquestionable that difficul- 
ties were thrown in the way of the executive by 
this want of accord. India has for a long period 
been rich in coteries and parties Among military 
men, the Queen’s officers and the Company’s 
officers have had a little emulative pique ; among 
non-military men, there has been an envy by the 
non-officials of the civil servants of the Company ; 
and the military and the civilians have had their 
own grounds for antagonism. Calcutta^ above all 
other places, has been marked by these sources of 
discord. 

Towards the close of July the government 
deemed it prudent to ascertain what was the state 
of affairs in Calcutta with reference to the posses- 
sion, sale, or concealment of arms. The Europeans* 
m the city, in a state of perpetual alarm, kept up 
by un authenticated paragraphs in the newspapers, 
had indulged a belief that the natives had lately 
made large purchases of arms, as if plotting mis- 
chief. Especially was this suspicion entertained 
when news arnved from Havelock and Neill that 
all the Europeans at Cawnpore had been mur- 
dered ; almost wild with excitement, rage, and 
terror, the Calcutta community set no bounds to 
their apprehensions; they would fain have shot 
all the natives around them, in vague dread of 
some diabolical plot. Mr Wauchope, commissioner 
of police, was ordered to make stri^ inquiry con- 
cerning the possession of arms. He found that the 
sale of weapons had been very laige during three 
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from the shackles on the press, already adverted to. 
Men of extreme opinions, and men of excited 
feehngs, longing to pour out their thoughts on paper, 
found themselves less able so to do than in times 
gone by; there was the seizure of their printing 
apparatus, the infliction of a heavy fine, confront- 
ing them, and checking the movement of their 
pens. Sufficient transpired, however, to render 
manifest these two facts — that the European com- 
munity at Calcutta violently hated the natives 
generally, and violently opposed Viscount Canning 
personally. There was a very general acquiescence 
in some such code of rules as the following, for 
dealing with the natives— that every mutineer who 
had taken up arms or quitted his ranks should be 
put to death ; that every native, not a soldier, who 
aided the mutineers, should in like manner be put 
to death ; that in eveiy village in which a European 
had been murdered, a telegraph wire cut, or a dik 


stolen, a swift tribunal should exercise summary 
justice, that every village m which a European 
fugitive had been insulted or refused aid should 
be heavily fined, and that vengeance, burning 
vengeance, was the only adequate measure to deal 
out to all who had offended. The distressing tales 
brought by the fugitives had much effect in keep- 
ing up the feeling denoted by such suggestions 
as these It was under the influence of the same 
disturbed state of the public mind, that an address 
or petition was got up, condemnatory alike of 
Viscount Canning and of the East India Com- 
pany , it was intended to work a considerable effect 
in Eoglandj but the obviously one-sided line of 
argument vitiated its force and damaged Hi 
reception. 

As the month of July advanced, and fhgxUves 
came m from the disturbed province^ anftnge* 
ments were made for acconunodatiag them at 
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Oalcatta, and — as we have seen-^for idleviating 
^eir wants. It became also a point of much 
importance to provide barracks or temporary 
homes of some kind for the troops expected to 
arrive by sea from various regions. Among build- 
ings set apart for this latter purpose were the 
Town Hall, the Free School, the Pleaders’ Cham- 
bers in the Sudder Court, and the Lower Orphan 
School at Kidderpore. Many months would 
necessarily elapse before troops in large numbers 
could arrive; but even a single regiment would 
require considerable space to house it before it 
could be sent up the country. In what way, 
during July and August, the English troops were 
sent to the seats of disturbance, has already been 
sufficiently noticed; some were despatched by 
steamers up the Ganges to Patna, Benares, and 
Allahabad, while the rest mostly went from 
! Calcutta to Raneegunge by railway, and thence 
pursued their land -journey by any vehicles 
obtainable 

It may here be remarked, that when Sir Colin 
Campbell arrived at Calcutta, an immense amount 
of labour presented itself to his notice. Before he 
could decide whether to advance northwest to the 
seat of war, or to remain at the capital, he had 
carefully to examine the military condition of 
India. The records of the war department were 
at Simla, while the centre of authority was at 
Calcutta The principal officers were scattered 
throughout the disturbed districts; the desultory 
and isolated struggles had relaxed the bond of 
military obedience ; the reinforcements as they 
arrived had to be fitted into their places; the 
detached forces had to be brought into suboi^ina- 
tion to some general plan ; and the different 
branches of the service had to be brought into 
harmony one with another Hence Calcutta was 
for several weeks the head-quarters of the veteran 
commander -in -chief, while these all-important 
details of military organisation were in progress. 

In the wide belt of country forming the eastern 
margin of India, from the Himalaya in the north 
to Pegu in the south, there was no mutiny properly 
so called during July and August. All the disturb- 
ances were limited to threatening symptoms which, 
if not attended to, might have proved dangerous. 
The nature of these symptoms may be illustrated 
by a few examples At Jelpigoree, early in July, 
two men were detected tampermg with the sepoys 
of the 73d N. I, ; and a trooper of the 11th irre- 
gular cavalry was found guilty of insubordination 
At Dinagepore the moulvies or Mussulman reli- 
gious teachers began to spread seditious rumours 
At Jessore, similar Mussulman tendencies were 
manifested. In the third week of July tranquilhty 
prevailed throughout the divisions of Aracan, 
Chittagong, Dacca, Assam, and Darjeeling, com- 
prising the belt above adverted to ; and if agitation 
were more observable towards the close of the 
month, it was traceable to news of the Dinapoor 
mutiny, presently to be noticed. Early in August 
tile Jelpig<»ee native troops were found to be in a 


very unsettled state, ready to mutiny at any time ; 
and on the 15th a plot was discovered for murder- 
ing the officers and decamping towards the west 
In consequence of this, orders were sent to Assam 
and Darjeeling to aid the Jelpigoree officers in case 
of need. During the remainder of August, a close 
watch was kept on the 73d N. I., the chief native 
regiment in that part of India, sufficient to prevent 
actual outbreaks; and native servants were dis- 
armed during the Mohurrum or Mohammedan 
festival, to guard against the effects of fanaticism. 
Perhaps, however, the tranquillity of this eastern 
belt was more efficiently secured by the near 
neighbourhood of half-civilised border tribes, who 
had but httle sympathy with the real Hin- 
dustanis, and were willing to enter into the 
Company’s service as irregular troops and armed 
police 

Passing westward, to the line of route along the 
Hoogly to the Ganges, and the country near it, 
we find traces of a little more turbulency, owing 
to the presence of a greater number of native 
troops. About the middle of July, the Barrackpore 
authorities asked for permission to disarm the vil- 
lages near at hand, in order to render more effectual 
the previous disarming of native troops at Barrack- 
pore itself — ^treated in a former chapter. Early in 
August the beliaviour of the troops at Berhampore 
became suspicious; they had heard of the mutiny 
of the 8tli N. I. at places further west, and were 
with difficulty kept from imitating the pernicious 
example. In the middle of the month, the com- 
missioner of Bhagulpore deemed it necessary to 
detain two detachments of H.M. 5th Fusiliers, on 
their way up the Ganges, at Bhagulpore and 
Monghir , for the 32d native infantry, and the 5th 
irregular cavalry, exhibited symptoms not to be 
neglected. After the occurrences at Dinapoor, the 
region around Berhampore and Moorshedabad 
could no longer be kept in peace while the native 
troops retained their arms , it was determined there- 
fore, by Mr Spencer the commissioner, and Colonel 
Macgregor the commandant, to adopt decisive 
measures while there was yet time On the 1st of 
August, having the aid of HM 90th foot, they 
disarmed the 63d native infantry and the 11th 
irregular cavalry at Berhampore; and on the 
following day they similaily disarmed all the 
inhabitants of that place and of Moorshedabad. 
Colonel Campbell, of the 90th, who had brought 
that regiment from England in splendid condition 
in the Hxmalaya steamer, and who was on his way 
up the Ganges to the disturbed districts, was the 
officer who practically effected this disarming at 
Berhampore; he spoke of the 11th irregular 
cavalry as one of the most superb regiments he 
had ever seen, in men, horses, and equipments ; 
they were rendered almost savage by the skill 
with which the colonel managed his dehcate task ; 
and they reproached the sepoys of the 63d for 
having submitted so quietly to the disarming. A 
little fhrther up tiie country, at Bhagulpore, about 
200 troopers of the 5th irr^ular cavalry mutinied 
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on the 14th of August^ taking the road towards 
Bowsee, but harming none of their officers; on the 
15th they passed through Bowsee to Rownee ; and 
on the 18th left Rownee for Gayah — Abound for the 
disturbed regions in the west. At Monghir, still 
higher up the Ganges, a terrible commotion was 
produced by this occurrence; the civil commis- 
sioner shut himself up in a fort, with a few of 
H M. 5th Fusiliers, and left the city to its fate ; 
but fortunately Sir James Outram was at the time 
passing up the Ganges m a steamer ; he rebuked 
this pusillanimity, and reconomiended the officials 
to shew a bolder front. 

Arriving now at the Patna and Dinapoor district, 
we must trace the progress of affairs more in detail, 
to shew how the authorities were placed before, 
and how after, the mutiny which it is the chief j 
object of this chapter to narrate. Patna is a large 
and important city, the centre of an industrious 
region ; while Dinapoor, in the immediate vicinity, 
is the largest military station between Barrackpore 
and Allahabad Mr Tayler, civil commissioner, was 
the chief authority at the one place , Major-general 
Lloyd was military commandant at the other; and 
it was essentially necessary, for the preservation of 
peace in all that region, that these two officials 
should act in harmony. We have already seen 
(pp 151-154) that, about the middle of June, the 
Patna district became much agitated by the news 
of disturbances in other quarters ; that the police 
force was thereupon strengthened, and the ghats or 
landing-places watched ; that some of the Com- 
pany’s treasure was removed to other stations; 
that places of rendezvous were agreed upon in case 
of emergency , that conspiracies among the Moslem 
inhabitants were more than once discovered, in 
concert with other conspirators at Lucknow and 
Cawnpore, and that on the 3d of July some of 
the fanatics murdered Dr Lyell, principal assistant 
to the opium agent We have also seen, m the 
same chapter, that Dinapoor reposed upon a sort 
of moral volcano throughout June, that although 
the native troops made loud professions of loyalty, 
the Europeans were nevertheless in a very anxious 
position — all living near together, all on the alert, 
and most of them believing that the fidelity of the 
sepoys was not worth many days’ purchase. Being 
thus on their guard, a mutiny ought not to have 
occurred at their station ; but it did occur, and 
brought disgrace to the general who was respon- 
tsible for military affairs in that division 

An intelligent clue to this whole series of trans- 
actions will be obtained by tracing — first, the 
Dinapoor mutiny itself; then the mingled disasters 
and successes, blunders and heroism, at Arrah ; 
then the effect of the mutiny on the districts of 
Behar north of the Ganges ; and, lastly, the effects 
on the wide-spreading region south of that river. 

The distance between the two cities is about ten 
z&iles. The barracks of the European troops at 
Dinapoor were situated in a large square westward 
of the native town ; beyond tibus were the native 
lines ; and most western of aU, by a veiy injudi- 


AND 1TB CONSEQUENCES. 

cions arrangement^ was the magaame in whidi the 
percussion-caps were stored— a maitw apparently 
small in itself, but serious in its conaequeneei^ as 
we shall presently see. Major-general Lloyd, com- 
mander of the station, and of a vast militaiy region 
called the Dinapoor Division, had for some weeks 
been an object of almost as much anxiety to the 
Europeans at the station as the sepoys themselves. 
He was advanced in years, infirm, and irresolute. 
Unable to mount his horse without assistance, and 
dreadmg to give orders that would have the effect 
of sending any European troops away from 
Dinapoor, he was singularly unfitted to cope with 
the difficulties of those times. It points to some 
great defect m military routine, when one who had 
been a gallant officer m his better days was thus 
lelt m possession of a command he was no longer 
fitted to wield. Towards the close of July there 
were three regiments of Bengal native infantry at 
that station, the 7th, 8th, and 40th There was 
also the greater portion of H M. 10th foot, together 
with two companies of the 37th, and two troops of 
artillery. Not a British officer, except the major- 
general, doubted that these Europeans could have 
disarmed and controlled the sepoys, had the 
attempt been made at the proper time. The 
Calcutta inhabitants had petitioned the governor- 
general to disarm the native regiments at Dina- 
poor, and the officers of the Queen’s re^menta 
at that station had all along advocated a similar 
measure; but General Lloyd, like many other 
Company’s officers, was proud of the sepoys, and 
trusted them to the last; and Viscount Canning 
placed reliance on his experience, to determine 
whether and when to effect this disarming. This 
reliance ended in unfortunate results. 

On the 25th of July, the appearance of affairs 
led the major-general to exhibit less than his 
former confidence in the native troops , he shrank, 
it is true, from disarming them , but be sought to 
render their arms less dangerous by quietly remov- 
ing the percussion-caps from the magazine. Now 
these caps had to be brought in front of the whole 
length of the sepoy lines on the way from the 
magazine to the English barracks. Early in the 
morning he sent the 10th and the artillery to the 
gland square, ready to be moved towards the 
sepoy hues if disturbance should occur. Two 
hackeries went down to the magazine under charge 
of an officer ; the caps were placed m them ; and 
the vehicles were drawn some distance towards 
the English lines There then arose a shout among 
the sepoys. * Kill the sahibs ; don’t let the caps be 
taken away ! ’ The caps were taken, however, and 
safely com eyed to the officers’ mess-room. The 
10th were kept idle in the square or m barracks 
all the forenoon ; while the native officers wm 
ordered to go to the native lines, and ask the 
sepoys to give up the caps already issued to ^em. 
Some of the sepoys obeyed this strange danand-* 
strange, because hacked by no display of powers 
while some fired their muskets and threatened to 
shoot the officers. At the sound of ttaese dmiolte 
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lOOi were ordered hastily to advance ; they did so, 
bat only to see the rebel sepoys i*un off as fast as 
their 1^ could carry them. Inexpressible was 
the mortification of the officers at this sight ; three 
entire regiments escaped across fields, with their 
arms and accoutrements, to swell the ranks of the 
mutineers elsewhere ; and so stupid had been the 
orders given, that there was no force at hand to 
stop them. The 10th, two companies of the 37th, 
and the artillery, all were burning to castigate 
these men; yet was the escape so quickly and 
completely effected that very few of the sepoys 
fell. The English destroyed the sepoy lines, but 
did not pursue the mutineers, for their perplexed 
commander would not permit them to leave him 
in danger. A surgeon of the 10th, on seeing the 
officers threatened by the sepoys, brought his 
hospital-guards to confront them ; and even some 
of his patients got upon the flat roof of the hospital, 
and fired at the lebels. He then galloped off, and 
brought all the ladies and children to the barracks 
for safety. Every man of the 10th regiment was 
vexed and irritated by this day’s work ; complaints 
against the general were loud, deep, and many, 
and all the officers’ lettei-s told plainly of the 
general feeling among them. The regiment 
numbered little more than four hundred biiyonets, 
for many men were sick in hospital, and a detach- 
ment was at Benares, but the four hundred, 
highly disciplined men, would not have hesitated 
an instant to disaim, to fight, to puisue, the 
three thousand lebcls, had they been propeily 
instructed and permitted so to do. During eight 
or ten weeks the officeis of that regiment had 
urged the disarming of the sepoys; but their 
iccommcndations had not been listened to, and 
now it vras too late. The geneial himself, on the 
forenoon of the 25th, went on board a steamer 
in tlie Ganges . ‘ I had no horse in cantonment,’ 
he said. ‘ My stable was two miles distant , and 
being unable at the time to Malk far or much, 
I thought 1 should be most useful on boaid the 
steamer with guns and rifiemen.’ It is deeply to 
be regretted that an old soldier should have been 
so placed as to find such an explanation necessary. 
As a consequence of tins retreat to a place of 
shelter, the officers remained without commands 
and without a commander. Some of the mutineers 
embarked in boats, with the intention of going 
down the Ganges to Patna, or of crossing the 
river; but the detachment of the 37th, on shore 
and in the steamer, killed most of them by rifie- 
shots. The steamer did its work, unquestionably , 
but it was not the place for a military commander 
at such a time. 

The question at once presented itself to the 
minds of all— whither had the rebels gone ^ Evi- 
dence was soon afforded that the direction taken 
was that of Arrah, a town twenty-four miles fiom 
Dinapoor, aud separated from it by the river Sone. 
Arrah, as a town, was not of great impoi’tance ; 
bnt it was the chief place in the district of Shah- 
abad, and was surrounded by a country whence 


much revenue was obtained by the East India 
Company. During the troubles arising out of the 
mutiny, the chief authority at Arrah was the 
magistrate, Mr Wake — a man who, by his energy 
and public spirit, proved to be eminently fitted to 
hold power in perilous times. During the whole 
of June and July he had watched the progress of 
events with an anxious eye Very soon after the 
mutiny commenced, he wrote to the authorities at 
Calcutta, describing the contents of ceitam native 
newspapeis pubhshed about that time, and sug- 
gesting the propriety of cuibing the licence of 
those productions. On the 10th of June he 
announced — with something like contempt in his 
manner — that most of the Europeans employed on 
the railway-works near Arrah had hurried away 
fiightened by reports of mutinous symptoms at 
Ghazeepore and Buxar; and he dwelt on the 
pernicious effects of the example afforded by this 
timidity About a week afterwards he induced 
them all to leturn. From time to time he applied 
to Dinapoor, Patna, aud Calcutta, for a small 
detachment of troops to protect Arrah ; but 
none could be afforded. He suspected some of 
the chieftains and zemiudais near at hand, and 
more than suspected numerous disbanded sepoys 
who weie seen in the distiict , to detect plots, he 
detained and opened letters at the post-office , but 
this course met with disapproval, as commencing 
a system liable to great abuse. There were two 
influential men m the neighbouihood — Baboo 
Koer Singh, and the Rajah of Doomraon — whose 
conduct Mr Wake scrutinised very closely , they 
professed friendship aud loyalty to the govern- 
ment, but he doubted them On the 11th of July, 
Arrah had become sui rounded by so many dis- 
banded sepoys, and natives ready for any mischief, 
that he applied to Patna for a party of Captain 
Rattray’s Sikh police, which was furnished to him 

Thus matteis proceeded until the 25 th of July, 
when rumours of something disastrous at Dina- 
poor arrived. Arrah was now about to become 
suddenly famous The ‘ Defence of Airah’ was to 
be narrated m dispatches and letters, m pamphlets 
and books, and was to cheer up many who had 
been humiliated by blunders committed elsewhere. 
Tiue, it was only a house defended, not a town , 
it was less than a score of Europeans saved, not a 
whole community ; yet did it bring well-deserved 
praise to those concerned in it, and encouragement 
to a spirited line of conduct on the part of the 
Company’s civil ser\ants elsewhere. 

On the evening of fhe day just named, Mr 
Wake received express news that the native 
troops at Dinapoor had actually mutinied, or 
shewed symptoms of so doing witbm a few 
hours. On the mormng of the 26th, he heard 
that some of the mutiiieeis were crossing the 
river Sone, at a point sixteen miles from Dinapoor, 
and advancing upon Arrah. His BUndustani local 
pohee speedily ran aw-ay; but he and a trusty 
band of civihans resolv^ to remain at their 
posts. They selected the bungalow of one of their 
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number, Mr Boyle, an engineer of the main 
tinnk railway, aud made that their fortress. Or, 
more correctly, it was a building which Mr Boyle 
had selected for some such purpose as this many 
days or even weeks before, when the state of 
affaiis began to look gloomy ; it was a detached 
two-storied house, about fifty feet square, standing 
within the same compound as the bungalow inha- 
bited by Mr Boyle; he fortified it with stones 
and timber, and always kept some proMSions 
in It, When the other civilians learned this, some 


of them smiled; but the smile became one of 
gratitude on the 26th of July. The Europeans 
who now took up their abode in this fortified 
house were Messrs Wake, Boyle, Littledale, Cmnbe, 
Colvin, Halls, Field, Anderson, Godfrey, Cock, 
Tait, Hoyle, Delpeiron, De Songa, and Dacosta ; and 
a Mohammedan deputy-collector, Syud Azimoodeen 
— all employed in vaiious civil duties m or near 
Arrah not a military man among them. With 
them were 50 Sikhs of Captain Rattray’s police 
battalion. The ladies and children had been sent 





Mr Boyle's house at Arrah, defended for seven days against 8000 rebels. 


aw’-ay to a place of safety. All that the defenders 
could bring into the house was meat and grain 
for a few days* short allowance for the Euro- 
peans, with a very scanty supply of food for the 
Sikhs As to weapons, most of the Europeans, 
besides revolvers and hog-spears, had two double- 
barrelled guns each, or a gun and a rifle ; they had 
abundance of ammunition, and wherewithal to 
make cartndges by thousands Early in the morn- 
ing of the 27th, nearly the whole of the Dinapoor 
mutineers maiched into Arrah, released the pri- 
soners m the jail, about four hundred in number, 
rushed to the collectorate, and looted the treasury 
of eighty thousand rupees They then advanced to 
Boyle’s house, and kept up a galling fire against 
It dunng the whole day, finding shelter behind 
trees and adjacent buildings. And now did Baboo 
Koer Singh shew himself in his true colours , he 
threw oflf the mask, of friendliness, and boldly 
headed the mutineers. It was afterwards ascer- 
tained that this man, supposed to be in league with 


Nena Sahib, had openly become a rebel instantly 
on hearing of the mutiny at Dinapoor. it was 
he who had proem ed the boats in which they 
crossed the Sonc ; and he formed a plan for joining 
the Oude insui gents after plundering the treasury 
of Arrah When m front of Mr Boyle’s house, 
Koer Singh and his myrmidons endeavoured to 
bribe the Sikhs to desert, but these stanch fellows 
lemained true to their salt. On the 28th the 
insurgents having brought two small cannon, the 
hastily defended house had then to bear a torrent 
of cannon-balls as well as of musket-bullets. Thus 
the siege continued day after day. The rebds 
even dragged one of the cannon up to the roof of 
Mr Boyle’s bungalow, about sixty yards ofij whence 
they could fire into the defended house. ^Notbing^^ 
said Mr Wake in his dispatch, ^but the eowardii% 
ignorance, and want of unanimity of our enemlei^ 
prevented our fortification from being 
down about our ears.’ As fast as the streegtk jrf 
the attack was increased, so ikst did tl|e gi m f m 
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increase their defences ; to oppose a new batteiy, a 
new barricade was raised; to defeat a mine, a 
counter-mine was run out. The Sikhs worked 
untmngly, and seemed to glory in the pliant 
defence they were making. When provisions 
began to run low, they made a sally one night, 
and brought in four sheep — a precious treasure 
to them at such a time. Seven whole days 
and nights did this continue — three thousand 
men besieging seventy. On the last two days 
the cowards offered ‘terms/ which were con- 
temptuously rejected. On the 2d of August the 
mutineers marched off to the west of Arrah to 
fight Major Vincent Eyre ; how they fared, we 
shall see presently ; but the battle brought about 
the liberation of Mr Wake and his companions. 
Wonderful to relate, only one member of the 
garrison, a Sikh policeman, received a dangerous 
wound; all the rest escaped with mere bruises 
and scratches. The Sikhs were justly proud 
of their share in the work. During the siege, 
when water ran short, th^ dug a well underneath 
the house, and continued their labour till they 
came to a spring; when all was happily ended, 
they requested that the well might be built into a 
permanent one, as a memento of their services; 
and that the house itself should receive the inscrip- 
tion of ‘ Fnttehgurh* or ‘stronghold of victory* — 
requests with which Mr Boyle was not at all 
unwilling to comply. 

We must now direct attention again to Patna 
and Dinapoor, and notice the measures taken to 
check if possible the triumph of the mutineers. Mr 
Tayler at the one place had civil control, and 
General Lloyd at the other had military control, 
over Arrah as well as all other towns in the neigh- 
bourhood; and both felt that that station was 
placed in peril as soon as the mutineers moved west- 
ward from Dinapoor. Some weeks earlier, when 
the railway officials had hurried away from Arrah 
to Dinapoor in affright, Mr Tayler rebuked them, 
saying that, ‘this is a crisis when every English- 
man should feel that his individual example is of 
an importance which it is difficult to calculate. It 
is of great consequence that Europeans should 
exhibit neither alarm nor panic ; and that, when- 
ever It is practicable, they should hand together for 
mutual defence and protection.* This rebnke aided 
Mr Wake’s advice in brmging the railway people 
back to Arrah. It may here be remarked that Mr 
Tayler himself was, during the early part of July, 
in a state of discord, not only with the natives, but 
with many of the Europeans at Patna. He had 
an unseemly wrangle with Mr Lowis the magis- 
trate ; and was himself frequently reprimanded by 
the lieutenant-governor of Beng^. This anarchy 
appears to have arisen firom the fact that, at a time 
of much difficulty, different views were entertained 
eoiieertiing the h^t pohty to be pnrsued-^^views, 
idvoeated jn a way that much ol^tructed public 
budMe. 

It was about one o’dock on the 25th that the 
at Patna heard alarming intelhgenoe 


from Dinapoor. Mr Tayler at once summoned all 
the Europeans resident in the city to his house, 
where measures of defence were planned in case 
of an attack. At three o’clock a distant firing 
announced that the mutiny had taken place ; and 
within an hour or two came the news that the mutin- 
ous regiments had marched off towards the west. 
Mr Tayler made up an expeditionary force of about 
100 persons — Sikhs, Nujeebs, recruits, and volun- 
teers — ^and sent it off that same night towards 
Arrah, to watch the movements of the rebels. 
At dawn on the following morning, however, 
unfavourable new^ came in from many countiy 
stations; and the commissioner, uneasy about 
Patna and its neighbourhood, recalled the corps. 
Tayler and Lloyd did not work well together at 
that crisis. The commissioner wrote to the general 
on the day after the mutiny, urging him to send 
60 European troops either to Chnpra or to Mozuf- 
ferpoor, or both, to protect those places from an 
attack threatened by insuigents. To this applica- 
tion Lloyd returned a somewhat querulous answer 
—that he had only 600 Europeans at Dinapoor; 
that he was afraid of treachery on the part of 
Koer Singh ; that he had already been blamed by 
the Calcutta authorities for listening to applica- 
tions for troops to defend Patna, instead of sending 
them on to Allahabad ; and that he could render 
no aid for the purposes required. Mr Tayler 
renewed the subject by announcing that he would 
send 60 Sikhs to the two places named ; and he 
strongly urged the general to send 200 men to rout 
the mutineers who had gone to Arrah — ^proposing, 
at the same time, the establishment of a corps of 
volunteer cavalry among the officers and gentlemen 
of Patna and Dinapoor. Jn most of these matters 
Mr Tayler appears to have judged more soundly 
than General Lloyd; but in one point he was 
fktally in error — ^he believed that Baboo Koer 
Singh of Jugdispore would remain faithful to the 
British government. 

If the ‘defence of Arrah’ has acquired notoriety, 
so has the ‘disaster* at that place — ^to which we 
must now direct attention. This disaster was 
peculiarly mortifying to the British, as giving a 
temporary triumph to the mutineers, and as 
involving a positive loss of many Enghsh soldiers 
at a critical period. The revolt at Dinapoor 
having occurred on Saturday the 25th of July, 
General Lloyd made no effort until Monday the 
27th to look after the sepoys ; but on that day 
he sent a party of the 37th foot from Dinapoor 
towards Arrah, for the purpose of dispersing the 
mutineers assembled at tW place, and for rescuing 
the European community hemmed in there. The 
troops went in the HormgtMa steamer ; but this 
unfortunately went aground after three hours’ 
stean^g, and the plan was frustrated. On the 
evening of Tuesday the 28th, another expedition 
was organised ; and it was to this that the dis- 
astrous loss ocenrred. The steuner hap- 

pening to arrive at Dinapoor in her downwaM 
passage on the Ganges^ Uc^d detained ii^ and 
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ainiDged to send a detachment on board. The 
Embay was to take a certain number of troops, 
steam up to the spot where the fforunyotta had 
run aground, take in tow the detachment from 
that steamer, and proceed up the river Sone to a 
landing-place as near as possible to Arrah. This 
river enters the Ganges at a point a few miles 
west of Dinapoor Early m the morning of 
Wednesday the 29th, the steamer started, and 
after picking up the other detachment, the whole 
disembarked m the afternoon at Beharee Ghat— 
over 400 men in all, under Captain Dunbar* 
The landing having been safely effected on the left 
or west bank of the Sone, the troops marched to 
a nullah which it was necessary to cross by means 
of boats. When, after a considerable delay, this 
was accomplished, they resumed their march, with 
a blight moon above them, a rough road beneath 
them, and a very few of the enemy in sight ; and 
the evening was far advanced when they reached 
a bridge about a mile and a half short of Arrah. 
Here Captain Ilamson of the 37th suggested that 
they should halt until daylight, and not incur the 
danger of entering the town by night; but Captain 
Dunbar, of the 10th, who commanded the force, 
overruled this suggestion, under an unfortunate 
impression that there would be little or no opposi- 
tion. This was the fatal mistake that wrecked 
the whole enterprise. The troops arrived at Arrah 
at eleven at night, in black darkness, for the moon 
had set, then passed through the outskirts of the 
town — the 10th leading, then the Sikhs, then the 
37th. Suddenly, while passing by a large tope 
of mango-trees, a dreadful musketry-fire flashed 
out of the gloom; the enemy, it now appeared, 
had been lying in ambush awaiting the arrival 
of the unsuspecting force Mr Wake and his 
companions were startled by the sound of this 
musketry, audible enough in their beleaguered 
but well-defended house; they at once inferred 
that something wrong had occurred to British 
troops, and in this inference they were only too 
correct. The suddenness of the attack, and the 
blackness of the night, seem to have overwhelmed 
the detachment; the men lost their ofi^cers, the 
officers their men : some ran off the road to fire 
into the tope, others to obtain shelter; Dunbar 
fell dead ; and Harrison had to assume the com- 
mand of men whom, at midnight and m utter 
darkness, he could not see. The mam body 
succeeded in reassembling in a field about four 
hundred yards from the tope; and there they 
remained until daylight— being joined at various 
oenods of the night by stragglers, some wounded 
ind some unhurt, and bemg fired at almost 
Hintinually by the mutineers. It was a wretched 
lumiliating night to the British. At daybreak 
hey counted heads, and then found how severe 

* H.M. loth foot, • • • • . 153 oflaeers and men. 

HM 87tbfoo^ .... 197 IT tt 

Sikhs of poliee battalion, • * 50 » 

Sihhs of nntiaied reginients, . 15 # 


had been (heir loss. Captain Harrison at once 
collecting the survivors into a body, mardied 
them back ten or eleven miles to the steams 
The men had fasted so long (twenty-four houmj^ 
through some mismanagement, that they wara 
too weak to act as skirmishers; they defended 
themselves as long as their ammunition lasted, 
but kept ID column, pursued the whole way by a 
laige body of the enemy, who picked off the poor 
fellows With fatal certainty Arrived at the banks 
of the nullah, all organisation ceased ; the men 
rushed to the boats m disorder ; some were run 
aground, some drowned, some swam over, some 
were shot by sepoys and villagers on shore. How 
the rest reached the steamer, they hardly knew ; 
but this they did know — that they had left many 
of their wounded comrades on shore, with the 
certain fate of being butchered and mutilated by 
the enemy. It was a mournful boat-load that the 
Bombay carried back to Dinapoor on the evening of 
the 30th of July. Captain Dunbar, Lieutenants 
Bagnall and Ingilby, Ensigns Erskine, Sale, Birket^ 
and Anderson, and Messrs Cooper and Platt 
(gentlemen-volunteers) were killed ; Lieutenant 
Sandwith, Ensign Venour, and Messrs Garstin and 
Macdonell (gentlemen-volunteers) were wounded. 
Out of fifteen officers, twelve were killed or 
wounded. The dismal list enumerated 170 officers 
and men killed, and 120 wounded— 290 out of 
415 » Havelock won half-a-dozen of his victories 
with no greater loss than this. 

Here, then, was one disaster on the heels of 
another. General Lloyd’s vacillation had per- 
mitted the native troops at Dinapoor to mutiny ; 
and now the unfortunate Captain Dunbar’s mis- 
management had led to the destruction of nearly 
two-thirds of the force sent to rout those mutin- 
eers. Happily, Messrs Wake and Boyle, and their 
companions, still held out , and happily there was 
a gallant officer near who had the skill to com- 
mand as well as the courage to fight This officer 
was Major Vincent Eyre, of the artillery. Being 
en route up the Ganges with some guns from 
Dinapoor to Allahabad, and having arrived at 
Ghazeepore on the 28th of July, ho there learned 
the critical position of the handful of Europeans in 
the house at Arrah. He applied to the authorities 
at Ghazeepore for permission to make an attempt 
to relieve Mr Wake ; they gave it : he steamed 
back to Buxar, and there met a detachment of the 
5th Fusiliers going up the Ganges. Finding the 
officers and men heartily willing to aid him, he 
formed a plan for marching a field-force from 
Buxar to Arrah, and there attacking the Dmapoor 
mutineers and their accomplice Koer Singh. 
Although dignified with the name of a field-feroe^ 
it consisted simply of about 160 men of H.M. Mil 
Fusiliers under Captain L*Estrange^ 12 motmtod 
Tolnnteers of the railway department, and tiarae 
gnns ; but under an able commander, it was 
lined to prove more than a match to 
twenty timet its number of nady# tioopi^ Q& me 
doth of July, the morning when to datecbiyunf 
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ftom Dinapoor ictreated from Arrah under 
such deplorable circumstances, Eyre commenced 
a series of operations west of that town. He 
started from Buxar, and marched twenty-eight 
miles to Shawpoor, where he heard of the disaster 
that had overwhelmed Captain Dunbar’s party 
He at once stated to General Lloyd, m a dispatch 
*I venture to affirm confidently that no such 
disaster would have been likely to occur, had that 
detaehment advanced less precipitately, so as to 
have given full time for my force to have 
approached direct from the opposite side ; for the 
rebels would then have been hemmed in between 
the two opposing forces, and must have been 
utterly routed.* Regret, however, being useless, 
Byre proceeded to carry out Ins own plan 
Hearing that the enemy intended to destroy the 
bridges en ioute, he pushed on again towards 
Arrah. On the 1st of August, finding the budge 
at Bullowtee just cut, he hastily constructed a 
substitute, and marched on to Gujeratgunje by 
nightfall. Here he bivouacked for the night. At 
daybreak on the 2d he started again, and soon 
came m sight of the enemy, drawn up in gieat 
force in plantations on either side of the road, 
with inundated rice-fields in front , they had sallied 
out of Arrah to meet him Perceiving that the 
enemy intended to turn his flanks, he boldly 
push^ on against their centre, penetrated it, and 
advanced to the village of Becbccgunjc. The 
enemy, baffled by his tactics, gave up their first 
plan, and hastily sought to prevent his passage 
over a bridge near the village. In this they 
succeeded for a time, by destroying the bridge. 
After resting his troops a while, E3 re — seeing that 
the enemy had formed extensive earthworks 
beyond the stream, and that they occupied the 
houses of the village m great force— determined to 
make a detour to the right, and try to cross about 
a mile higher up. The enemy, seeing his object, 
followed him quickly, and attacked him with great 
boldness, being flushed by their recent victory over 
the luckless river detachment. They were nearly 
2500 strong m mutinous sepoys alone, besides 
Koer Singh and his followers. After an hour’s 
hard fighting. Byre ordcied Captain L’Estrange 
to make a charge with infantry. Promptly and 
gallantly that officer obeyed the order ; his skir- 
mishers on the right turned the enemy’s flank, the 
guns with grape and shrapncll shells diove m the 
centre; and then the infantry advanced — driving 
the enemy, panic-stricken, in all directions. Losing 
no time, the major crossed the stream, and 
advanced through an open country to within four 
miles of Arrah. Here he was suddenly brought 
up by an impassable river, which cost him many 
hours* hard labour to budge over— obtaining, 
fortunately, for that purpose, the aid of labourers 
employed on the East Indian Railway, just close 
at ha^ Koer Singh and the rebels were so 
dismayed at these proceedmgs, that they left 
Arrah alt(^;ether, and retreated in various direc- 
tums. It seems fdmost incrediblCi although the 


detailed official list places the matter beyond all 
doubt, that Major Eyre, during nine hours* severe 
fighting on this day, lost only 2 killed and 14 
wounded. 

As a means of enabling this energetic officer to 
follow up his success, a reinforcement was sent to 
him from Dinapoor on the 7th of August, consist- 
ing of 200 of H M 10th foot. This reinforcement 
entered Arrah on the next day ; and a party of 100 
Sikhs having arrived a day or two afterwards, the 
major was enabled to lay his plans for an expedition 
to Jugdispore, twelve miles distant, to which place 
Koer Singh and a large number of the mutineers 
had retired The enterprise was not to be com- 
menced without some caution ; for the roads were 
difficult for the passage of troops at that season of 
the year, and the rebel chiefs fort at Jugdispore 
was repiesented as being very strong and well 
defended All this, however, only whetted the 
desire of Eyre’s troops to try their mettle against 
the enemy. The force consisted of just 500 men,* 
with three guns. On the afternoon of the 11th he 
took his departuie from Arrah, marched eight 
miles, and encamped for the night on the hank of 
the Gagui’ Nuddee Resuming his progress next 
morning, he passed over two miles of nce-fields 
nearly under water, which rendered the draught 
of his guns 'very difficult. At eleven o’clock he 
espied some of the enemy in the village of Tola 
Narainpore, evidently preparing to resist his 
passage of a river immediately beyond. After a 
fight of skirmishers, Eyre opened a fire of grape 
which roused up a large body of the enemy con- 
cealed behind bushes. The detachment of the 
lOtli foot, eager to emulate tlie previous heroism 
of their comrades of the 5th Fusiliers, and exasper- 
ated by their previous loss under Captain Dunbar, 
asked to ho peimitted to charge the enemy at 
once , Eyre consented , Captain Patterson led them 
on ; they lushed with a shout and a cheer, and 
the enemy gave way before a charge which they 
found irresistible The other infantry came up * 
and assisted in dispersing the enemy from another ! 
village, Dullaur, beyond the river. This accom- 
plished, Eyre marched a mile and a half through 
thick jungle to Jugdispore, maintaining a running- 
fight the whole way The treacherous Koer 
Singh’s stronghold was but feebly defended ; Eyre 
took possession of it early in the afternoon, and 
with it lai^e stores of gram, ammunition, and war- 
like mateiial. The villager aiound Jugdispore 
immediately sent m tokens of submission to the 
conqueror Here as in the former instance, Major 
Eyre suffered wonderfully small loss ; not a man 
of his force was killed on this 12th of August, and 
only SIX weie wounded. The enemy lost 300, 

Eyre did not give Koer Singh much time to 
recover himself. The rebel chief fled with a few 
followers to the Jutowrah jungle, where he had 

* n M 5th Fiisilters, 137 men, under Captain L'Eatrange; 

H M 10th foot, 197 men, under Captain Patterson ; Sikh bat- 
talion, 150 men, under Mr Wak^ of Arrah cdebrily, mounted 
Tolunteers, under lieutenant Jackson. 
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a residence. Thither the major followed him on 
the 14th, or rather sent Oaptam L’Estrange with 
a detachment, but all had dispersed, sepoys 
and rebels alike, and L'Estrange returned after 
destroying residences belonging to Koer Singh 
and his two brothers 

It may suffice here to mention, that, so far as 
concerned the region south and southwest of 
Arrah, the remaining da}s of August were spent 
in the marching of the Dinapoor mutineers from 
place to place, and the plundering or threatening 
of many towns as they passed. The authorities 
would gladly have checked the couise of so many 
armed rebels; but it •became a question wlj ether 
Eyre or any other officer was strong enough in 
Europeans to do so, and whether their aid was not 
more urgently needed at Allahabad, Cawnpore, and 
Lucknow The mutineers marched southuaid of 
Mirzapore into Buudelcund, with the treacherous 
Koer Singh at their head. The engineers and 
others connected with the w^orks foi the East 
Indian railway were among those most perplexed 
by this movement of the rebels ; because the 
Vtiiious places occupied tcmpoianly by those 
persons were just in the way of the mutineers 
A lady, wife to one of these officials, has recorded 
in a letter that she and her fi lends received early 
news on the 25th of July that something was 
wrong at Dinapoor ; that on the 26th the rebels 
themselves made their appearance , that the 
family got into a boat on the Sone, with no 
property but the clothes on their backs ; that they 
immediately rowed off towards Dinapoor as the 
only means of escape , and that scarcely had they 
embarked when they saw^ bungalows and property 
of c\eiy desciiption — belonging to individuals, to 
the railway company, and to the East India 
Company — a prey to devastating flames ‘Eveiy- 
thing wc have in the world is gone,’ said the dis- 
consolate writer , * what to do, or where to go, we 
know not.’ It is no wonder that the letters of such 
sufferers contained bitter comments on the govern- 
ment and politics of India — bitter, but often unjust. 

The effects of this mutiny of the Dinapoor 
sepoys were, as has already been remarked, deep 
and w^ide-spieading It is scarcely too much to 
say that twenty or thirty millions of persons were 
thrown into agitation by it. Along the whole line 
of the Ganges it was felt, from Calcutta up to 
Allahabad; along the great trunk-road between 
these two cities, it was felt , in the belt of country 
north of the Ganges; in the belt between the 
Ganges and the great road ; in the belt south of 
the gieat road — ^in all these extensive regions, the 
news from Dinapoor threw Christians and natives 
alike into a ferment. Some discontented natives 
had vague hopes of advantage by the threatened 
dissolution of the English *raj,’ some of the 
villagers dreaded the approach of marauders who 
made little scruple m pillaging friend as well as 
foe ; while all the Europeans cried out as with one 
voice: 'Send us reliable British troops.’ Viscount 
Canning had none to send; and when ship-loads of 


troops did at length arrive at Calcutta^ they were sc 
urgently wanted higher up the countiy that he could 
spaic few or none for regions east of Allahabad. 

The revenue-officers were placed in a position 
of trjing difficulty in those days. Besides col- 
lecting the taxes on land, salt, Ac, and keeping 
the money in the local treasuries until it could 
be sent safely to Calcutta, they stored up large 
quantities of opium at certain factories, which 
weie in their special keeping. The Company 
were the pui chasers of the opium from the 
poppy-growers, and the sellers of it (at a large 
piofit) to Biitish merchants at Calcutta or 
Bombay , and during the interval of time 
between the bujing and selling, the opium was 
stored in godowns or wai chouses at ceitain large 
towns Patna was the chief of these towns ; and 
thus the icvenue-officers of that place were espe- 
cially interested in the maintenance of tranquil- 
lity among the native tioops in the neighbouring 
station at Dinapoor Dr Lycll, as was stated in 
a former page, fell a victim to Mussulman fana- 
ticism at Patna early in July, about three weeks 
befoic the mutiny at Dinapoor. On the very day 
before his murder, anxious for the responsibility 
thrown upon him, he wrote an official letter 
which IS intcicsting as illustiating the matter 
now under consideration. He had just succeeded 
the chief opium-agent, lately deceased, and had 
under Ins charge opium to the enormous value 
of two mtlhons steiling, together with other 
government propci ty of a quarter of a million. 
He had endeavoured to strengthen the opium 
godowns by barricading the gates with timber, 
and laibing a bieastwork of chests filled with 
sand on the flat roofs — fearful lest an excited 
rabble should attack the place. He had less 
than twenty Europeans on whom he could rely. 
Major-general Lloyd at Dinapoor either could not 
or would not supply him with any troops, and 
he sent to Calcutta urgent requisitions for Bntish 
troops, Sikh police, and guns Matters became 
w’^orse ; Lyell himself was massacred, and the native 
troops at Dinapoor mutinied , then, at the end 
of July, the revenue-officers at Patna announced 
to the goveinment that the property under their 
charge had accumulated to three millions sterling, 
and that they could not adequately protect it 
unless reinforcements were sent. This appeared 
so serious at Calcutta, that airangements were 
made for throwing a few British troops, and a 
few loliablc Sikhs, into Patna 
The region north of the Ganges and east of 
Oude was in a perpetual state of flutter and 
uneasiness during those troubled weeks. There 
were few troops, either native or British ; but 
the rumours from other quarters, gaining strength 
as they passed from mouth to mouth, occasioned 
great uneasiness, especially among the Europeans 
engaged in indigo-planting and other indni^siai 
pursuits. There was a small military statiosi at 
Segowhe, not far from the Nepaul frontier, under 
the charge of Major Holmes ; and thia 
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Miernght proper, eren before the month of June 
was ended, to proclaim martial law in the dis- 
tricte between Segowlie and Patna. Mr Tayler, 
commissioner at the last-named city, thought this 
a bold proceeding ; but he sanctioned it on account 
of the disturbed state of the country. The Cal- 
cutta government, however, considered that the 
major had overstrained his authonty, and rebuked 
him for so doing Before he could be informed of 
this rebuke, Holmes had assumed absolute military 
control over all the region between Patna and 
Goruckpore— giving orders to magistrates to watch 
the ghats or landing-places, to arrest suspicious 
persons, to offer rewards for the apprehension of 
rebels, to keep an eye on the petty rajahs and 
chieftains, to strengthen the native police, and to 
act m all things subordinately to him as mihtaiy 
commander throughout the districts of Sarun, 
Tirhoot, and Chumparun Military men applauded 
this step, but the civilians took umbrage at an 
assumption of power not warranted by any 
instructions received from Calcutta. This ener- 
getic but hapless officer was not permitted to 
remain many weeks m the position which he 
had taken up ; his chief troops were the 12th 
irregular cavalry; and these rose on the 24th of 
July at Segowlie, murdered him and Mrs Holmes, 
as well as other Europeans, and then bent their 
steps towards Azimghur. This atrocity caused 
great consternation ; for the 12th had been much 
trusted among the native regiments, as one whose 
gallantry was a guarantee for its fidelity Gal- 
lantly was exchanged for cowardice and villainy 
this day. While the major and his wife were 
riding out, four of the troopers came up to the 
vehicle and beheaded them both as they sat; this 
being the signal, the rest of the regiment rose 
m mutiny, murdered the surgeon, his wife, and 
children, plundered the treasury, and made off 
m the way just noticed. When this savage act 
became known, and when the mutiny at Dinapoor 
on the next following day was also known, nothing 
could exceed the agitation among the Europeans. 
At Chupra, a station nearly opposite Arrah, the 
Europeans at once abandoned their homes and 
occupations, and ran off to Dinapoor, to be behind 
the shelter of a few hundred English bayonets ; 
this was, indeed, not to be wondered at, for 
Chupra itself was threatened by the Segowlie 
mutineers. On the 30th, when the events at 
Dinapoor became known at Calcutta, the govern- 
ment did all and more than all that Major 
Holmes had before done; they declared martial 
law— not only in the northern districts of Sarun, 
Tirhoot, and Chumparun, but also in those dis- 
tricts of Hie Patna division south of the Ganges— 
Patna, Behar, and Shahabad. All through the 
month of August the districts north of the river 
were in the state just noticed ; no fiirther mutinies 
took place there, but the various stations were 
thrown into frequent panics by the threatened 
irruptioii of insurgents from other quarters. It 
wfli chiefly from Oude that these on^aug^ts were 


feared; for that province contained more rebels 
than any other— more natives who, without being 
actually soldiers, were quite ready to embark in 
any desperate enterprise, military or marauding, 
against the English. 

We have said that the whole region right and 
left of the main trunk-road was thrown into commo- 
tion by the mutiny at Dinapoor; this was certainly 
the case, if we add to the disturbing causes the 
revolt of one or two minor corps within this region 
itself. To describe how the region is parcelled 
out into divisions, districts, and coUectorates, is 
wholly unnecessary: few m England know, and 
still fewer care, much concerning these territorial 
details ; but if the reader will roughly mark out 
with his eye a sweep of country four hundred 
miles long by a hundred and fifty in width, 
beginning at Moorshedabad or Midnapore, and 
ending at Benares, and lying on the right or south 
of the Ganges — ^he will there see that which, in 
July and August, was a region of perplexity. 
Small military stations, and much more numerous 
civil stations, dot this space. The dispatches 
relating to the events of those two months spoke 
of dangers and alarms at places not one half of 
which are known even by name to any but persons 
intimately connected with India — Hazarebagh, 
Sheergotty, Burhee, Ramgurh, Sasseram, Bhagul- 
pore, Bagoda, Ranchee, Bowsee, Gayah, Pittorea, 
Raneegunge, Rownee, Dorunda, Chyebassa, Rotas, 
Purulia, Ban corah, Dehree, Rotasgurh — all were 
places either disturbed by the visits of mutineers, or 
thrown into commotion lest those visits should be 
made at a time when means of defence were scanty. 

It not unfrequently happened, at that troubled 
period, that while the British officers were making 
arrangements to disarm suspected regiments, the 
men of those regiments anticipated that proceeding 
by marching off m mutiny, of course taking their 
arms with them. Such happened to Lieutenant 
Graham, commanding at Hazarebagh. Being at 
Dorunda on the 30th of July, and learning that 
the 8th B. N. I. were unreliable at Hazarebagh, he 
marched off with a view to disarm them , 
taking with him about 220 Ramgurh infantry, 30 
Ramgurh cavalry, and two 6-pounder guns. On 
that very day, long before he could reach Hazare- 
bagb, the sepoys rose in mutiny, plundered the 
treasury, and released all the prisoners. Graham 
soon found himself in difficulties; he could not 
pass his guns over the river Damood^di at Ram- 
gurh, because his bullocks were too few and too 
weak ; and his Ramgurh infantry shewed signs 
of a disposition to march back to Dorunda and 
take the guns with them. After an anxious night, 
he crossed the river on the morning of the 31st, 
with his few troopers; but his infantiy broke 
their fiiith, and marched away with the two guns. 
So far, therefore, from being able to disarm a sus- 
pected raiment, the lieutenant had the mortifica- 
tion of hearing that the r^ment had mutinied, 
and, in addition, of seeing his own infantiy fol- 
low the pemicioua enmple. One foct cheered 
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Lieatenant Graham in his ansdons dnty; his 30 
sowars remained ihithM to him. When Captain 
Drew, who commanded the detachment at Hazare- 
hagh, came to make his report, it appeared that the 
men of the 8th B. N. I. numbered just 200 bayonets, 
forming two companies of one of the regiments 
lately mutinied at Dmapoor. When news reached 
tlie captain, on the 28th, of this last-named 
mutiny, he made arrangements for removing the 
ladies and children from the station, as he had 
seen enough to make him distrust his own men , 
he also sent to Colonel Robbins at Dorunda, for 
the aid of Lieutenant Graham’s Ramgurh force, 
and to Calcutta for any available aid in the shape 
of European troops. Four ladies and six children 
were forwarded to a place of safety, and Captain 
Drew passed the 29th in some anxiety. On the 
30th he addressed his men, praising the sepoys 
who in certain regiments had remained faithful 
while their comrades revolted ; his native oflScers 
seemed to listen to him respectfully, but the 
sepoys maintained an ominous silence. On that 
same afternoon the men ran to the bells of 
arms, broke them open, and seized their muskets 
The die was cast All the officers, military and 
civil, jumped on their horses, and rode for twelve 
hours through jungle, reaching Bagoda on the 
trunk-road on the morning of the 31st ; after two 
hours* rest they galloped forty miles further, then 
took transit dak to Raneegunge, whence they 
travelled to Calcutta by railway Meanwhile the 
mutineers released 800 prisoners, burned the 
bungalows, and pillaged the treasuiy of seventy 
thousand rupees. Whether a bold front might 
have prevented all this, cannot now be known ; 
Captain Drew asserted that if he and the other 
officers had remained, they must inevitably have 
been killed on the spot. 

An instructive illustration was afforded towards 
the close of July, of the intimate connection 
between the rebel sepoys and the villages of Behar 
or Western Bengal. The government issued a 
proclamation, offering rewards for the apprehen- 
sion of mutineers and deserters Mr Money, 
magistrate at Gayah, found by inquiries that the 
inhabitants of the villages refused to aid in giving 
up such men ; but he hit upon a mode of ascer- 
taining at least the connection between the sepoys 
and the villages respectively. Every sepoy remitted 
to his village a portion of his pay, by means of 
remittance-bills and descriptive rolls; each bill 
went to the accountant; the receipt of the payee 
went back to the regiment ; while the descriptive 
roll was kept and filed in the office of the 
magistrate, shewing the name and regiment of the 
remitter. Mr Money thought it useful to collect 
and tabulate all these descriptive roUs for two 
years ; and thus was able to obtain a record of the 
name of every sepoy belonging to every village 
within his jurisdiction. He could thus track any 
rebel soldier who might retnm to his village in 
hope of escaping puni^ment; for the native 
police, if ordered to apprdiend a particular man 


in a particular district would do bq , although 
unwilling to initiate inquiries. The matter is 
noted here, as shewing how closely the ties of 
family were kept up by the sepoys in this rogular 
transmission of money from the soldier in his 
camp to his relations in their village 

During the first half of the month of July, 
before the state of affitirs at Dmapoor had 
assumed a serious import, the towns and dis- 
tnets recently named were troubled rather by 
vague apprehensions than by actual dangers. 
At Gayah, the chief town of a district south of 
Patna, the magistrate was in much anxiety ; the 
native inhabitants, in part hopefully and in part 
fearfully, were looking out daily for news from 
the mutineers m the Jumna and Ganges regions; 
and he felt much doubt whether the Company’s 
treasury at that place was safe. So it was m most 
of the towns and stations, from Raneegunge, 
where the finished portion of the railway ended 
(at about a hundred and twenty miles from 
Calcutta), to the districts approaching Benares And 
Patna, magistrates and revenue-collectors, feeling 
their responsibility as civil servants of the Com- 
pany, cried aloud to Calcutta for a few, even a 
very few, English troops, to set at rest their appre- 
hensions ; but Calcutta, as these pages have over 
and over again shewn, had no troops to spare except 
for the great stations further to the northwest. 

As the month advanced, these symptoms of 
uneasiness increased in number and intensity; 
and when the isolated mutineers at Rownee, 
Monghip, Hazarebagh, &c , became intensified by 
the more momentous outbreak at Dmapoor, fear 
grew in some instances up to panic, and the 
Company’s officers hastened away from stations 
which they believed themselves unable to hold. 
But here, as elsewhere, difficulties raised different 
qualities in different minds , many of these 
gentlemen behaved with a heroism worthy of all 
praise, as Mr Wake and Mr Boyle had done at 
Arrah. At some of the places not a single English 
soldier could be seen, or was likely to be seen at 
that time; and under those circumstances it 
was a fact of high importance that Captain 
Rattray’s battalion of Sikh police remained stanch 
and true— ready to march in small detachments 
to any threatened spot, and always rendering good 
service. When the two companies of the 8th 
B N.I. mutinied at Hazarebagh, towards the close 
of the month, and when the Ramgnrh force fol- 
lowed their example instead of opposing them, 
the civilians in this wide region were really placed 
in great peril ; Hazarebagh wished to know what 
Ramgnrh would do, Sheei^otty looked anxiously 
towards Gayah, and Raneegunge feared for the 
safety of its railway station. The Raneegunge 
officials, after fleeing to Oidcattai, returned to their 
station about the middle of August^ under the 
protection of Sikh police. The wife of one of fte 
civil servants of the Company, wr^:^ 
Raneegunge on the 7th of August^ told of the mdi 
condition in which Eniopesm fl^vei feaehed 
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tiiat place, comiDg from various disturbed dis- 
tricts. * We are overwhelmed with refugees from 
all places. Some of the poor creatures have come 
without a thing but what they have on, and I am 
obliged to give them all changes of clothes for a 
time Many came after riding seventy miles on 
one horse, and one gentleman without a saddle 
•—a doctor and two others in their night-clothes— 
as they started while the wretches were firing into 
their bungalows. My husband bad to lend them 
clothes to go to Calcutta in’ The telegraphic 
messages or written letters that passed between 
Calcutta and the various stations in Western 
Bengal, in July and August, occupy a very large 
space in the blue-books relating to the mutiny ; 
they everywhere tell of officials expressing appre- 
hensions of being obliged to flee unless reinforce- 
ments could be sent to them ; and of distinct 
replies from the governor-general that, as he had 
no troops to send them, they must bear up as long 
as their sagacity and resolution would permit. 
The Europeans at Sheergotty left that station m a 
body, not because they were attacked, but because 
they saw no hope of defence if enemies should 
approach. Many Europeans, however, similarly 
placed, afterwards regretted that they had fled, 
instances were not few of the moral power 
obtained over the native mind by men who reso- 
lutely clung to their duty in moments of peril ; 
while in those cases where the abandonment 
took place, ‘ the thieves and rabble of the neigh- 
bourhood,* as an eye-witness remarked, ‘plundered 
the cutchenes and private houses ; and those who 
had grudges against their neighbours began to hope 
and to prepare for an opportunity of vengeance ’ 
August found matters m an equally unsettled 
state Many of the magistrates and collectors 
now had a new difficulty. Mr Tayler, as com- 
missioner for the whole of the Patna division, 
ordered such of them as were under his control 
to abandon their stations and come into Patna for 
shelter ; many were quite willing to do so , but 
others, resolute and determined men, did not like 
this appearance of shrinking from their duty lu 
time of trouble. Mr Money, the magistrate of 
Gayah, called a meeting of the Europeans at that 
station, and read Mr Tayler’s order to them ; it 
was decided by vote to abandon the place and its 
treasure, and retreat to Patna. ‘We formed rather 
a picturesque cavalcade,’ said one of the number, 
‘as we wound out from Gayah ; the elephants and 
horses ; the scarlet of the Europeans contrasting 
with Ihe white dresses of the Sikh soldiery ; the 
party of gentlemen, armed to the teeth, who rode 
in the midst ; and the motley assemblage of writers, 
servants, and hangers-on that crowded in the 
rear.* While on the road towards Patna, two of 
the gentlemen, Mr Money and Mr Hollings, feeling 
some humihation at the position they were in, 
resolved to march back to their posts even if none 
, others accompanied them. It happened that a few 
men of the 64th foot had passed trough Gayah a 
day or two before, and Mr Money was enabled 


to bring them back for a short period. These two 
officials, it is true, were afterwards driven away 
from Gayali by a band of released pnsoners, and 
fled to Oalcuttd ; but their firmness in an hour of 
difficulty won for them approtal and promotion 
from the government. This transaction at Gayah 
was connected with a series of quarrels which led 
to much partisan spirit. Mr Tayler had long 
been in disfavour with Mr Halliday, heutenaht- 
governor of Bengal, as an official of a very intract- 
able and insubordinate character; and after the 
issue of the order lately adverted to, Mr Tayler was 
removed from his office altogether — a step that led 
to a storm of letters, papers, pamphlets, charges, 
and counter-charges, very exciting to the Calcutta 
community at that time, but having little 
permanent interest in connection with the mutiny. 

As the month advanced, the government were 
able to send a few English troops to some of the 
stations above named. When Mr Halliday had 
learned, by telegrams and letters, that not a single 
European remained in Sheergotty or Bagoda, and 
that the native troops of the Ramgurh battalion 
had mutinied at Ran dice, Purulia, and elsewhere, 
he earnestly begged Lord Canning to send a few 
troops thither, or the whole region would be left 
at the meicy of marauding bands This the 
govenior-general was fortunately enabled to do, 
owing to the arrival about that time of troops 
from the China expedition. 

When August ended, the Dinapoor mutineers, 
under Koer Singh, were marching onwards to the 
Jumna regions, as if with the intention of joining 
the mutineers in Bundelcund ; the 12th irregulars, 
after their atrocity at Segowlie, were bending their 
steps towards Oude ; the Ramgurh mutineers were 
marching westward to the Sone, as if to join Koer 
Singh; Awhile the petty chieftains, liberated pri- 
soners, and luffiaus of all kinds, were looking out 
for ‘ loot’ wherever there was a chance of obtaining 
it Bengal and Behar exhibited nothing that 
could be dignified with the name of battles or 
war ; it was simply anarchy, with insufficient force 
on the part of the authorities to restore order 

One unfortunate result of the Dinapoor mutiny 
was, that the Europeans contracted a sentiment of 
hatred towards the natives, so deadly as to defeat 
all the purposes of justice and fairness When 
Sir James Outram was at Dinapoor, on his way 
up the Ganges, he found that some of the English 
soldiers had murdered several sepoys against whom 
nothing could be charged— in revenge for the 
terrible loss suffered at Arrah. Sir James noticed 
in one of his dispatches, with strong expressions of 
regret, the distortion of feeling thus brought about 
by the mutiny ; distortion, because those soldiers 
were not, at other time^ less inclined to be just 
and manly than the other regiments of her 
Majesty’s army It w'as a sore trial for men, when 
scenes of brutal cruelty were everywhere before 
their eye% coolly to draw the line between justice 
and vengeance, and to discriminate between the 
innocent and the guilty. 
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n HE reader will easily appreciate 
^ the grounds on which it is deemed 
^inexpedient to carry out uninter- 
^ ruptedly the liistory of the mutiny 
f at any one spot Unless contempor- 
r aneous events elsewhere be noticed, 
links in the chain of causes and 
effects will be wanting. We have traced 
nhe siege of Delhi down to a certain point 
^in the line of operations; w’e have followed 
the footsteps of Havelock until he reached the 
ball'Shattered home of the European residents 
at Lucknow, we have watched the more imme- 
diate effects of the Dinapoor mutiny in the 
regions of Bengal and Behar It now, however, 
becomes necessai-y to inquire what was doing 
elsewhere during the months of July and August 
— how the Europeans at Agra fared, when the 
stations on all sides of them were in the hands of 
the insurgents ; how far the affrighted women and 
tender children succeeded in finding refuge at the 
hill-stations of Nynee Tal and its neighbourhood , 
what the Mahratta followers of Scindia and 
Holkar were doing to what extent Bohilcund 
and the Cis- Sutlej territory w^eie thrown into 
anarchy; whether or not Bombay and Madras, 
Nagpoor and the Nizam’s country, remained at 
peace ; how, in short, India generally was affected 
during the tw^o months above named. Fortun- 
ately, this doty will not demand so full a measure 
of treatment as the analogous narratives for 
earlier months The isolated revolts in June 
occupied attention in three successive Chapters* — 
because of their great number, the wide-spreading 
area over winch they occurred, the suffenngs of 
many of the Europeans, the romantic adventures 
of others, the daring bravery of nearly all, and 
the necessity for describing the geographical and 
military peculiarities of the several provinces and 
stations. These matters having once been treated 
with moderate fulness, the narrative may now 
proceed at an accelerated pace; insomuch that 
we shall be enabled, in the present chapter, to 

» Chaps, bt., z., zi : pp. 147-191. 


take a bird’s-eye glance at the isolated or miscel- 
laneous events, whether mutinies or suppressions 
of mutiny, belonging to the months of July and 
August 

Let us begin by directing attention to that small 
but thickly populated country lying between Patna 
and Allahabad, and extending in the other direction 
fiom the Ganges to Nepaul Goruckpore, Ghazee- 
pore, Azimghur, Jounpoor, and Benares, all lie 
within this region; Dinapoor, Buxar, Mirzapore, 
Sultanpore, and Fyzabad, he just beyond it ; and 
towns and villages of smaller character bestrew it 
more thickly than any other part of India. When 
Henry Lawrence was dead, and Inglis jiowerless 
in Oude for anything beyond maintaining his 
position m Lucknow, when Wheeler had been 
killed at Cawnpore, and Lloyd sujierseded at 
Dinapoor ; when Colvin was shut up in Agra, and 
could do very little as lieutcuant-govemor of the 
Northwest Provinces — there was scarcely any 
one who could exercise control within the region 
just marked out If a magistrate, collector, or 
commandant, succeeded m maintaining British 
supremacy by mingled courage and sagacity, so 
far well; but he was m few instances able to 
exercise power beyond the limits of his own town 
or station Under these circumstances. Viscount 
Canning created a new office, that of * Lieutenant- 
governor of the Central Provinces,’ and gave it 
to Mr J. P. Grant, one of the members of the 
Supreme Council at Calcutta. The object in view 
was to restore order to a large range of conntiy 
that had been thrown into utter anarchy. The 
title was not, perhaps, happily chosen ; for there 
was already a * Central India,’ comprising the 
Mahratta country around Indore or Malwah; and, 
moreover, a junsdiction was hardly 'central’ that 
ran up to the borders of Nepaul. Passing by this, 
however, the newly aggregated ‘ Central Provinces* 
compnsed the Allahabad division, the Benares 
division, and the Saugor division; containing a 
large number of important cities and towns. 

When Mr Grant assumed his new duties in 
August, he found that the Goruckpore diMrtct was 
entirely in the hands of rebds. leader of liio 
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rebels was one Mahomed Hussein, who was at the 
head of a poorly armed rabble, rather than of an 
organised i^taiy force, and who, with that rabble, 
had been perpetrating acts of great barbarity. 
One civilian, Mr Bird, had displayed that gallant 
spirit which so honourably marked many of the 
Company’s servants . he remained behind, at his 
own request, when the rest of the civil officers 
fled from Goruckpore; he hoped to be able to 
maintain his position, but was h>rced after a time 
to yield to the pressure of adverse circumstances, 
and escape to Bettiah. The governor-general, 
during the month of June, accepted aid which 
had been offered some time previously, by Jung 
Bahadoor of Nepaul. In pursuance of this agree- 
ment, three thousand Goorkhas were sent down 
from Khatmandoo, and entered Bntish territory 
northward of Goruckpore. They were ordered on 
shortly afterwards to Azimghur ; and most of the 
Goruckpore officials, availing themselves of this 
escort, quitted the station with their movables and 
the government treasure. Some of the Goorkhas 
then remained for a time at Azimghur, while the 
rest went to escort the treasure to Jounpoor and 
Benares. While at Goruckpore, the Goorkhas 
assisted m disarming such native troops as were 
at the station. Much was expected from these 
hardy troops, and it is only just to observe that 
they generally warranted the expectation. It was 
late m June that the arrangement was entered 
into, the immediate object in view being the 
pacification of the very districts now under notice. 

The Azimghur district had its full share in the 
troubles of the period. During the first half of 
July, mutinous sepoys from other stations were 
frequently threatening the town of Azimghur, and 
keeping the Europeans perpetually on the watch. 
The 65th native infantry were very turbulent in 
the vicinity. On a particular day the Company’s 
servants at the station held a council of war ; some 
voted that Azimghur was untenable, and that a 
retreat should be made to Ghazeepore ; but bolder 
councils prevailed with the majority. At last a 
regular battle with the enemy took place ; a battle 
which has been described m such a lively manner 
by Mr Venables, deputy-magistrate of Azimghur, 
that we cannot do better than quote a portion of a 
I letter m which he narrated the events of the day * 
The action was really worthy of note even in a 
military sense; for a small force, headed by a 
civilian, defeated an enemy ten times as numerous. 
Mr Venables received the thanks of the govern- 
ment for his skiU and courage on this occasion. 

I * * On the morning of the 18th the; were not a mile off» so at 
noon we inarched through the city to meet them. Our force con- 
sisted of 160 sepojrs and 100 irregular cavalry or sowarsy one six- 
pounder. and eight men to work it This gun was an old one that 
had been put up to fire every day at noon 1 ngged it out with a 
new carnage, made shot and grape, and got it aU in order With 
my gun I kept the fellows in front in check; but there were too | 
many of them There were from 2500 to 3000 ^hting-men. armed | 
With matchlocks and swords, and many thousands who had come ; 
to plunder They outflanked us on both sides^ and the balls came 
m pre^ fast. Hen and horses wore killad by my aide, but, thank 
1 escaped unhurt! We retired through the city to our 
wxonciimentB, followed by the aiemy. They made several 


But afterwards came a time of mortification. Of 
the native troops which formed his little army on 
the 18th, more than half belonged to the very regi- 
ment which mutinied a few days afterwards at 
Segowlie, after murdenng their commandant, Major 
Holmes. Mr Venables pondered on the question : 
‘ Will the detachment of the 12th irregulars remain 
faithful at Azimghur, when another portion of the 
same regiment has mutinied at S^owlie?’ He 
thought such a proof of fidelity improbable ; and 
therefore, he and the other Europeans sought to 
avert danger by removing from Azimghur to 
Ghazeepore, which they did on the 30th of July. 
The district all around the station at Azimghur 
remained at the mercy of lawless marauders until 
the arrival of the Goorkhas from Goruckpore, 
mentioned in the last paragraph. Then began a 
struggle, which should act with the most efiective 
energy — Oudian insurgents from the west, openly 
hostile to the British ; or Nepaul Goorkhas from 
the north, serving m alliance with the British— a 
struggle in which, it hardly need be said, many 
villages were reduced to ashes, and much disturb- 
ance of peaceful industry produced. 

The Jounpoor district was even more completely 
disorganised than those of Goruckpore and Azim- 
ghur , it had been almost entirely abandoned since 
the first mutiny of the troops at that station in 
June. Not until after a Goorkha force had 
marched into Jounpoor in August, could the civil 
officers feel any safety m returning to their duties 
at that station. 

Benares, the most important place hereabouts, 
became a temporary home for many officers who, 
by the revolt of their several native regiments, had 
been suddenly and unwillingly deprived of active 
duties ; there were eight or ten of them, mostly 
belonging to Oude regiments which had revolted. 
When Jung Bahadoor agreed to send a body of 
Goorkha troops from Nepaul to the disturbed dis- 
tricts, the Calcutta government transmitted orders 
for some of these unemployed officers to meet those 
troops at Goruckpore, and act with them. Among 
those officers were Captain Boileau and Lieutenants 
Miles, Hall, and Campbell. It was early m July 
when this order was sent to Benares, but some 
weeks elapsed ere the Goorkhas reached Goruck- 
pore. Before this co-operation with the Goorkhas 
took place, Benares was enabled to render a little 
good service against the rebels by the aid of British 
troops, not stationed at that place, but while on 
transit to the upper provinces. The gallant 78th 
Highlanders, journeying from Calcutta to Alla- 

attftcks, coming up every tune within a hundred yards; but they 
could not stand the grape At five p m. they made their last 
attempt . but a lucky shot I made with the guu sent them to the 
right about They lost heart, and were seen no more We killed 
from 150 to 200 of them, our own loss bemg 18 killed and wounded, 
and eight horses All their wounded and a lot of others were cut 
up durmg their retreat by the rascally villagers, who would have 
done the same to us had toe day gone against us Our victory was 
complete Not a house m Azimghur was plundered, and the whole 
of toe rebels have since dispersed Please God, as soon as I hear 
of Lucknow being reheved, 1 11 be after them again They have 
paid me toe compliment of ofli^nDg five hundred rupees for my 
head.* 
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habad, were divided into portions according as the 
means of transport were presented, and accordirg 
to the necessities of the districts through which 
they passed. On the 5th of July, Lieutenant- 
colonel Gordon, commanding the Benares district, 
saw the necessity of checking some insurgents near 
that city; and he intrusted that duty to Major 
Haliburton of the 78th. The major started on the 
morning of the 6th, with a mixed detachment of 
Europeans and natives, and marched eight miles 
on the Azimghur road. His advanced cavalry 
reported a large body of the enemy half a mile 
ahead, with their centre posted across the road, 
and their flanks resting on villages, partially 
concealed behind trees and rising-ground Their 
number was about 600, aided by an equal number 
of villageis apparently eager for mischief The 
contest was soon over, and the enemy repelled. 
The chief point that rendered the incident worthy 
of note was that a few of the 12th irregular cavalry, 
employed by Haliburton, shewed bad symptoms 
during the day; they did not charge the enemy 
with alacrity , and they appeared inclined to listen 
to the appeals made to their religious feelings by 
the natives whom they were called upon to oppose. 
These troopers belonged to the same regiment as 
those who afterwards mutinied at Segowlie. 

After the departure of the Highlanders, this 
gi'eat and important Hindoo city was frequently 
thrown into excitement by mutinies or reports 
of mutinies at other places. Rumours came lu 
eaily in August, to the effect that the irregular 
cavalry from Segowlie, after murdering their 
officers, weie on then way to Jounpoor, thirty-five 
miles from Benares, with the intention of visiting 
Benares itself The city contained at that time 
only 300 English soldiers, none of whom could 
safely be spared to go out and confront the rebels 
The civil lines at Benares comprised that portion 
of the Biitish station which contained the jails, the 
courts of justice, and the residences of the commis- 
sioner, judge, surgeon, (to , it lay on the north 
of the Burnah River while the military lines were 
on the south, the two being connected by a bridge 
The civil station was thus peculiarly open to 
attack ; and all that the authorities could do for 
it was to post a party of soldiers and two guns 
on the bridge , the prisoners were removed to the 
other side of the river, the courts were abandoned, 
and all valuable property was taken from the civil 
station to that of the European military in the 
cantonment. The Rev. James Kennedy, chaplain 
of the station, has in a letter mentioned a fact 
which shews in how agitated a state the English 
community at Benares were at that time ;* ** illus- 
tratmg in a stnkmg way—as was more than once 

* * In the evening there was a fearful though causeless panic at 
Rtg-ghali, where the intrenebment is being made. The cry arose 

**Tbe enemy are commg ” The workmen, 3000 m number, rushed 
down the hill as for their lives Prisoners who were at work tned 
to make their eacape, and were with difficulty recovered Gentle- 
men ran for thcir nfles, tiie soldiers got under arms , the gunners 
rushed to their guns, and altogether, there was indes^bable con- 
fusion and terror All this was the result of a succession of peals 
of thunder, which were mistaken for the firing of artillery 
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shewn during those turmoils in India— that the 
panic arismg from an apprehended danger was 
often worse than the reality, paralysing the exer- 
tions of those who would have rendered good service 
had actual fighting with an open enemy com- 
menced. No sooner had the dread of the Segowlie, 
mutineers passed away, than an approach of those 
from Dmapoor was threatened. Colonel Gordon, 
seeing the mischief that would accrue from such a 
step, resolved to prevent it • he sent out his hand- 
ful of English soldiers, not merely to check the 
approach of the rebels, but to drive them from the 
district altogether. Koer Singh and his rabble 
army did not wait for this conflict; they gave 
Benares a ‘wide offing,* and bent their steps ' 
towards Miizapore While the few English soldiers 
were engaged on this duty, the sentinels left behind 
were aided by the residents, headed by the judge 
—all keeping watch and ward in turn, for the 
common safety 

Mirzapore, from its large size and great import- 
ance as a commercial city, and its position on 
the banks of the Ganges between Benares and 
Allahabad, wras often placed in considerable peril. 
No mutiny actually occurred there, but the city 
was repeatedly threatened by mutineers from 
other quarters, who, if successful, would certainly 
have been aided by all the budmashes of the 
place, and by many Mussulmans higher in station 
than mere rabble. The European residents were 
perpetually on the watch. When a battery of 
artillery came up the Ganges en route to Allahabad, 
tliey earnestly entreated to be allowed to retain it 
for their own protection , hut Ncill, tlie presiding 
genius at that time, would not listen to this ; 
Allahabad and Cawnpore must bo thought of, and 
Mirzapore must shift for itself When the affairs at 
Segowlie and Dmapoor became known, measures 
were taken for making some kind of stronghold at 
Mirzapore The Europeans intrenched the largest 
and strongest house belonging to them, barricaded 
the streets, buried much property, placed other 
property m guarded boats on the river, and pre- 
pared for service four small guns and five hundred 
rounds of ammunition On numbering heads, 
they found 135 persons, all of whom had separate 
duties or posts assigned to them in the hour of 
need , they also secured provision for a month. 
This judicious line of policy answered the desired 
purpose the Dmapoor mutineers did not enter or 
molest Mirzapore Those marauders passed west- j 
waid along a line of route further removed from 
the Ganges, plundering as they went, and com- 
mitting great devastation. On the 19th of August, 
a small force set out from Mirzapore to check 
those acts of violence; but the Dmapoor men . 
generally managed to keep beyond the reach of 
pursuers. A little later, when other regiments 
had mutinied in the Sangor division, it was deemed 
prudent by the Calcutta authorities to send a 
portion of a Madras regiment, with two gnus, to 
aid in the protection of Mirzapore. 

It may here be remarked, that ahmg iha line 
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of country immediately adjacent to the eastern 
frontier of Oude, the influence of that turbulent 
province was made abundantly manifest during 
the period now under notice. There w’ere many 
zemindars near the border who maintained bodies 
of armed men on foot. A rebel chief of Sultan- 
'pore, one Mehudee Hussein, appealed to direct 
the movements m that region ; he was one among 
many who received direct commissions from the 
rebel authorities at Lucknow, as chieftains expected 
to bring all their forces to bear against the British. 
This fact alone suffices to shew how completely 
Oude was at tliat time in the hands of the enemy 
Mr Grant, as lieutenant-governor of the Cential 
Provinces, was called upon to exercise authority 
in the districts of Allahabad, Futtehpoor, Cawn- 
pore, Banda, and Humeerpoor, as w^cll as m those 
of Goruckpore, Ghazeepore, Jouupoor, Benaies, and 
Mirzapore. When he settled dow^n at Benares as 
his head-quarters, towards the close of August, he 
found that no civil business of the Company was 
carried on throughout the Doab, from Allahabad 
to Cawnpore, except at Allahabad itself. Neill 
and Havelock, by the gallant opeiations already 
described, obtained military control of the gieat 
line of road ; but their troops being lamentably 
small in number, they were nearly poweiless beyond 
a few miles’ distance on cither side of that road, 
while the judges and magistrates, the commis- 
sioners and collectors, had in only a few instances 
been able to resume their duties as civil servants 
of the Company. A large portion of the popula- 
tion, driven from their villages either by the rebel 
sepoys or by the British, had not yet leturned; 
and the fertile Doab had become, for a time, 
almost a desert Banda and Humeerpoor, British 
districts immediately south of the Doab, were 
temporarily but completely given up , scarcely an 
Englishman remained within tlicm, unless at hide- 
and-seek Some of the petty chiefs, including 
the rajahs of Muudah and Churkairee, icmained 
faithful. For a time, police in the service of the 
Company were able to retain command in that 
part of the Allahabad division which lay north of 
the Ganges ; but the Oudians, as August advanced, 
crossed the frontier, and gradually drove them 
away, thus further narrowing the belt of countiy 
within which the Company’s ‘ raj ’ was respected. 
Koer Singh, whose name has so often been men- 
tioned, was ruler for a time south of the Jumna, 
Avith his Dinapoor mutineers; it was supposed 
that he had ofiered his services to Nena Sahib and 
to the Kmg of Delhi, m hopes of some substantial 
authority or advantages as a reward for his 
co-operation. This unsettled state of the region 
souGi of the Jumna placed Lieutenant Osborne in 
an extraordinary position. He was, as we have 
already* seen (p. 180), British representative at the 
court of the lUjah of Rewah, a place south-west of 
Allahabad — ^ummportant in itself, but surrounded 
by districts every one of which was in a state of 
anarchy. Although the young rajah was friendly 
to the English, and aided the heutenant in his 


military plans for checking the mutineers, it was 
at all times uncertain how far the Rewah troops 
themselves could be depended on. At a somewhat 
later date than that to which this chapter relates, 
Osborne was living in a tent at Rewah, with no 
Englishman of any grade near him, and uncertam 
whether he could rely for an hour on the fidelity 
of the native troops belonging to the rajah- 
defended by little else than his own iiidoniitable 
force of chaiacter Koer Singh and the Dmapoor 
mutineers had asked the rajah either to join them, 
or to allow them to pass through his territory ; he 
opposed it; his troops wished it, and thus the 
rajah and the lieutenant w’^ere thrown into 
antagonism with the Rewah troops. 

Another region or division placed under Mr 
Giant’s lieutenant-goveraorship, Saugor, had wit- 
nessed very great disturbance during the month 
of June, as has already been shewn,* and 
he found the effects of that disturbance mani- 
fested in various ways throughout July and 
August, Rewah, Nowgong, Jhansi, Saugor, Jub- 
bulpoor, Hosungabad — all had suffered, either 
from the mutiny of troops at those towns, or 
by the arrival of mutineers from other stations. 
Nagpoor was under a different government or 
contiol; but it would not on that account have 
escaped the penis of those evil days, had it 
not been that the troops distributed over that 
province belonged to the Madras rather than to 
the Bengal army — a most important difference, as 
we have had many opportunities of seeing Mr 
Plowden, commissioner of Nagpoor, found it com- 
paiatively easy to maintain his own territory in 
peace, for the reason just stated; and he used all 
possible exertion to bring up troops from Madias, 
and send them on to the Saugor province. Ills 
advice to Major Erskine was, to disarm his Bengal 
troops at all the stations as soon as he could obtain 
Madias troops , but the numbers of these latter 
were not sufficient to permit the cairying out of 
such a plan. The Saugor teiritory, in having the 
peaceful part of Bengal on the east, and Nagpoor 
territory on the south, was pretty safe from disturb- 
ance on those frontiers; but having the Jumna 
region on the north, and the Mahratta dominions 
on the west, it had many sources of disturbance in 
those directions. 

In the town and military station of Saugor, the 
state of affairs was very remarkable Brigadier 
Sage, in the month of June (p. 178), had converted 
a large fort into a place of refuge for the ladies 
and families of the officers, provisioned it for six 
months, placed the guns in position, and guarded 
the whole by a body of European gunners. This 
he did, not because the native regiments at the 
station (31st and 42d B. N. I, and 3d irregular 
cavalry) had mutinied, but because they appeared 
very unsettled, and received tempting offers from 
scheming chieftains in the vicinity. The Calcutta 
authorities called upon the brigadier for an 
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explanation of the grounds on which he had shut 
up all the Europeans at Saugor^ three hundred in 
number, in the fort, without any actual mutiny at 
that place ; but on account of interrupted d4ks and 
telegraphs, many weeks elapsed before the various 
official communications could take place, and 
during those weeks the brigadier was responsible 
for the safety of the residents. The remarkable 
feature in all this was, not that the native troops 
should mutiny, or that the Europeans should live 
in a fortified residence, but that one regiment 
should remain faithful when others at the same 
spot repudiated allegiance Early in July the 42d 
and the cavalry endeavoured to incite the 31st to 
mutiny, but not only did the latter remain tiue to 
their salt — they attacked and beat off the lebcls 
On the 7th of the month a regular battle ensued , 
the 31st and some of the irregular cavaliy attacking 
the 42d and the ^est of the irregulars, and expel- 
ling them altogether from the station. ‘ Well 
done, 31st,’ said Major Erskine, when lle\^s of this 
event reached Jubbulpoor. It was not merely that 
two infantry regiments were in antagonism ; but 
two wings of one cavaliy regiment were also at 
open war with each other So delighted weie the 
English officers of the 31st at the conduct of their 
men, that they were eager to join in the fray , but 
the biigadier would not allow this ; he distrusted 
all these regiments alike, and would not allow the 
officers to place themselves in peril. Many at 
Saugor thought that an excess of caution was 
heieiii exhibited 

The other chief place in the province, Jubbulpoor, 
as shewn in a foimer chapter (p 178), had been 
thiown into much perplexity in the month of June 
by the news of mutiny at Jhansi and Nuseerabad, 
and Major Erskine, commissioner of the province, 
sought how he might best prevent the pestilence 
fiom spreading southeastward. He was at Jub- 
bulpoor with the 52d B N. I. By a system of 
constant watchfulness he passed thiough that 
month without an outbieak. It was, however, a 
month of anxiety ; for such of the ladies as did not 
retire to Kamptec for shelter, remained in con- 
tinual dread near their husbands at Jubbulpoor, 
seldom taking off* their clothes at night, and 
bolding ready to flee at an hour’s warning — a state 
of suspense entailing almost as much sufiering 
as mutiny itself. Early m July the Europeans 
fortified the Residency, and stoied it with half 
a year’s provisions for thirty officers, thii ty ladies 
and children, and several civilians ; this was done 
on receipt of news that the 42d native infantry 
and the 3d irregular cavalry had mutinied at 
Saugor. The Residency was made very strong, 
being converted from a house into a fort ; three 
officers were made garrison engineers, two acted 
as commissariat officers, and all the rest took 
speciffo duties. It became not only the stronghold, 
but the home, night and day, for nearly seventy 
persons. One of the officers who had the best 
means of knowing the temper of the troops, while 
praising the 52d for still remaining fiuthM under 
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80 many temptations from mutineers elsewhere, 
and while promising them extra pay for their 
fidelity, nevertbdeRi acknowledged in a private 
letter that the regiment was a broken reed to rest 
upon. *To tell the trnthi I doubt the regiment being 
much better than any other. Circumstances alone 
keep the eepoys qniet, There is no treasure , we 
merely coUeet enough to pay ourselves and them. 
If they plundered the country, they could not take 
away the property; as the Bundelas would loot 
and murder them.' Speaking of the domestic 
economy of his brother^officers and their families 
in the fortified Residency, he said: ^The 52d mess 
manage everything in the Khana peena line (eating 
and drinking). La^es and gentlemen all dine 
togetheiH-a strange scene, quite a barrack-hfe. In 
the evening a few of us drive out ; others ride and 
walk. We cannot afibrd above six or eight to 
leave the garrison together,’ July passed over 
m safety in Jubbulpoor. Early in August a 
relieving fbrpe arrived from the Nagpoor terntory, 
which^ nearly tranquil itself, was able to forward 
trusty Madras troops to regions troubled by the 
faithleM sepoys of the Bengal army. This force 
consisted of the 33d Madras native infantry, a 
squadron of the 4th Madras cavalry, 75 European 
artillerymen, and six guns. Major Erskine, thus 
reinforced, set forth to restore order at Dumoh, • 
and to proceed thence to Saugor ; to which place 
a Bombay column was expected to come, 
Indore and Bhopal. This was a part of the policy 
determined on by the government at that time 
Calcutta could supply no troops except for the 
Cawnpore and Lucknow region ; the Punjaub 
could iuruish reinforcements only for the siege 
of Delhi; and therefore it was determined that 
columns should start from the Madras and 
Bombay presidencies, comprising no Bengal native 
troops, and should work their way inwards and 
upwards to the disturbed provinces, sweeping 
away mutineers wherever they encounteied them 
It was not until the latter part of August that the 
Madras moyahle column could safely leave the 
vicmity of Jubbulpoor for Dumoh and other dis- 
turbed stations, and even then Major Erskine 
found it necessary to retain a portion of the troops 
How l^g the 59d remained faithful at Jubbul- 
poop we shall see in a future page; but it may 
here be remarked that the English officers of the 
native regiments were at that time placed m a 
position of difficulty hardly to be comprehended 
by otherSt They either trusted their sepoys, or 
felt a kind of shame in expressing distrust : if not 
in actual peril, they were at least mortified and 
vexed; fcr they felt their own honour touched 
when their regim^ts proved faithless. 

The Bengal toops at Nagode appear to have 
remained untwched by mutiny until the 25th of 
August On that day the 50th native infantry 
flihewied i^ptoms which caused some anxiety to 
the offiom; two days afterwards disturbances 
took plaee, and at a period somewhat beyond the 
limit to which this dmpter is confined the hulk of 


the regiment mutinied, and marched off to join 
mutineers elsewhere. About 250 of the sepoys 
remained true to their colours; they escorted 
their officers, and all the ladies and children, 
safely from Nagode to Mirzapore. These diver- 
gences among the men of the same regiment 
greatly complicate any attempts to elucidate the 
causes of the Indian mutiny generally. That the 
sepoys were often excited by temporary and 
exceptional impulses, is quite certain; and such 
impulses were wholly beyond the power of the 
Europeans correctly to estimate. There was one 
station at which a portion of a native regiment 
mutinied and shot an officer ; the sepoys of his 
company threw themselves upon his body and 
wept, and then— joined the mutineers ^ 

We pass from the Saugor province to those 
which were nominally under the control of Mr 
Colvin as lieutenant-governor of the Northwest 
Provinces — nominally, for, being himself shut up 
in Agra, he exercised scarcely any control beyond 
the walls of the fort Of the Doab, sufficient has 
already been narrated to shew in what condition 
that fertile region was placed during the months 
of July and August. Where Havelock and Neill 
pitched their tents, there was British supremacy 
maintained; but beyond the three cities of Alla- 
habad, Futtehpoor, and Cawnpore, and the high 
road connecting them, British power was little 
more than a name Higher up the Doab, at 
Etawah, Minpooree, Furruckabad, Futteghur, Ally- 
gurb, BolundsLuhur, &c , anarchy was paramount. 
Crossing the Ganges into Oude, the cessation of 
British rule was still more complete. Scarcely an 
Englishman remained alive throughout the whole 
of Oude, except in Lucknow ; all who had not 
been killed had precipitately escaped. Almost 
e\cry landowner had become a petty chieftain, 
with his fort, his guns, and his band of retainers. 
In no part of India, at no time during the mutiny, 
was the hostility of the villagera more strikingly 
shewn than in Oude in other provinces the 
inhabitants of the villages often aided the Bntish 
troops on the march ; but when Havelock, Neill, 
and Outram were in Oude, every village on the 
road had to be conquered, as if h^d by an 
avowed enemy. It has been often said that the 
Indian outbieak was a revolt of soldiery, not a 
rebellion of a people; but m Oude the contest 
was unquestionably with something more than 
the military only. Whether their love for their 
deposed king was sincere or only professed, the 
Oudians exhibited much animosity against the 
British. What the beleaguered garrison of Luck- 
now were doing, we shall see in the proper place. 

Of Agra city, and the fort or residency m which 
the Europeans were for safety assembled, it will 
be remembered (p. 173) that after peaceably but 
anxiously passmg through the month of May, Mr 
Colvin, on the 1st of June, found it necessary or 
expedient to disarm the 44th and 67th Bengal 
native infantry — ^because two companies of those 
regiments had just mutinied near Muttra, and 
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because the balk of the regiments exhibited 
anmistakable signs of disaffection. This great and 
important city was then left under the charge of 
the 3d European Fusiliers, a corps of volunteer 
Ihiropean cavalry under Lieutenant Greathed, 
and Captain D’Oyley’s field-battery of six guns. 
Most of the disarmed native troops deserted, to 
swell the insurgent ranks elsewhere ; and in 
the course of the month the jail-guard deserted 
also. Thus June came to its end — the European 
residents still remaining at large, but making 
certain precautions for their common safety at 
night. 

When July arrived, however, the state of 
affairs became much more serious The Europeans 
were forced into a battle, "which ended in a 
necessity for their shutting themselves up in the 
foii;. The force was very weak The 3d Euro- 
peans only numbered about 600 men, the militia 
and volunteers 200, and a few artillerymen 
belonging to the guns Among the officers present 
were several who had belonged to the Gwalior 
Contingent, the various regiments and detachments 
of which had mutinied at Hattrass, Neemuch, 
Augur, Lullutpore, and Gwalior, on various days 
between the 28th of May and the 3d of July; 
these officers, having now no commands, were 
glad to render aid m any available way towards 
the defence of Agra. Just at this critical time, 
when the approach of a hostile force was immi 
nent, the Europeans were further troubled by the 
sudden mutiny of the Kotah Contingent This 
force — consisting of infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery, about 700 men in all — having been deemed 
loyal and trustwoithy, had been brought about a 
month previously to Agra from the southwest, 
and had during that time remained true — collect- 
ing revenue, burning disaffected villages, capturing 
and hanging rebels and mutineers They were 
brought in from the vicinity towards the close of 
June, to aid if necessary against the Neemuch 
mutineers, and were encamped half-way between 
the barracks and government-house Suddenly 
and unexpectedly, on the evening of the 4th, the 
cavalry portion of the Contingent rose in revolt, 
fired at their officers, killed their sergeant-major, 
and then marched off, followed by the infantry 
and the artillery — all hut a few gunners, who 
enabled the Bntish to retain the two guns belong- 
ing to the Contingent. This revolt startled the 
authorities, and necessitated a change of plan, for 
it had been intended to attack the Neemuch force 
that very evening ; nay, matters were even still 
worse, for the Kotah villains at once joined those 
from Neemuch. 

On the morning of Sunday the 5th of July 
again Sunday!), an army of mutineers being 
mown to be near at hand, a reconnoitnng party 
^as sent out to examine their position. The 
^^nemy were found to consist of about 4000 infantry 
md 1000 cavalry, with ten or twelve guns ; they 
omprised the 72d B, N. I., the 7th Gwalior Con- 
ingent infantry, the Ist Bengal native cavalry. 


the Malwah Contingent cavaliy'— *whioh had 
joined the Neemuch men at Mehidpore-— and 
fragments of other mutinied laments, together 
with a very efficient artilleiy corps. The arrival 
of the Neemuch mutineers had for some time been 
expected ; and as soon as it was known, on the 
3d, that the enemy had reached Fottehpore Sikri, 
about twenty miles from Agra, the ladies and 
children, as well as many of the civihans and 
traders, had as a measure of precaution abandoned 
their houses in the city, and gone into the fort, 
which had been cleaned out, made as habitable as 
possible, and largely supplied with provisions. The 
reconnoitring party returned to announce that the 
enemy were at Shahgunje, a village close to the 
lieutenant-governor’s house, three miles from the 
cantonment and four from the fort. The authori- 
ties at Agra resolved at once to go out and fight 
the enemy in open field; seeing that the native 
citizens had begun to think slightingly of their 
British masters, and that it was necessary to 
remove any suspicion of fear or timidity. The 
brigadier made up a force equal to about one- 
eightli of the enemy’s numbers ; it consisted of 
seven very weak companies of the 3d Euroj^ean 
Fusiliers, the militia and volunteers, and a battery 
of artillery. The infantry were placed under 
Colonel Riddell, and the artillery under Captain 
D’Oyley As to the volunteer cavalry, it was 
made up of a curious medley of unemployed 
military officers, civilians, merchants, and writers 
— all willing to share the common danger for 
the common good , but with untrained horses, 
and without regular cavalry drill, they laboured 
under many disadvantages. About 200 men of 
the 3d Europeans remained behind to guard the 
fort. 

At noon, the opposing forces met. The enemy 
occupied a stiong position behind Shahgunje, with 
their guns flanking the village, and the cavalry 
flanking the guns The Bntish advanced in line, 
with their guns on each flank, the infantry m the 
middle, and the mounted militia and volunteers 
m the rear. When about six hundred yards from 
the enemy, the infantry were ordered to lie down, 
to allow the guns to do their work against the 
village, from behind the houses and walls of which 
the enemy’s riflemen opened a very destructive 
fire It was a bad omen that women were seen 
in the village leading the rifles and muskets and 
handing them to the mutineers to fire For two 
hours an exchange of artilleiy-fire w^as kept up— 
extremely fierce; shrapnel shells, round-shot, and 
grape-shot, filling the air. A tumbnl belonging 
to D’Oyley’s battery now blew up, disabling one 
of the guns , the enemy’s cavalry took advanti^ 
of this to gallop forward and chaige ; but the 
3d Europeans, jumping up, let fly a volley which 
effectually deterred them Most of the officen and 
soldiers had wished during these two hours fiar a 
bolder course of action— a capture of the 
guns by a direct charge of infantry. Then Is&owed 
a rapid musketry-fire, and a chasing of 'Hm enemy 
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out of the Tillage by most of the infantry— the 
rest guarding the guns. Unfortunately another 
tumbnl blew up, disabling another gun; and, 
moreover, D’Oyley had used up all the ammunition 
which had been supplied to him Upon this the 
order was given for retreat to the city ; and the 
retreat was made — ^much to the mortification of 
the troops, for they had really won a victory. The 
rebels, it was afterwards known, were themselves 
out of ammunition, and were just about to retreat 
when they saw the retreat of the Bntish ; their 
infantry marched off towards Muttra, but their 
cavaliy and one gun harassed the British during 
their return to the city. The artillery-fire of the 
mutineers during the battle was spoken of with 
admiration even by those who were every minute 
suffering from it; the native artillerymen had 
learned to use effectively against us those guns 
which they had been paid and fed to use in our 
defence. If the cavalry had been equally effective, 
the British would probably have been cut off to a 
man This battle of Agra was a severe one to 
the British, for one-fourth of the small force were 
killed or wounded The officers suffered much . 
Majors Prendergast and Thomas, Captains D’Oyley, 
Lamb, and Alexander, Lieutenants Pond, Fellowes, 
Cockbum, Williams, and Bramley, were wounded, 
as well as many gentlemen belonging to the 
volunteer horse. The loss of Captain D’Oyley 
was very much deplored, for he was a gieat 
favourite. While managing his guns, a shot struck 
him; he sat on the carriage, giving orders, in 
spite of his wound ; but at last he fell, saying 
‘ Ah, they have done for me now ' Put a stone 
over my grave, and say I died at my guns ’ He 
sank the next day. 

The British returned to Agra— not to the city, but 
to the fort ; for three oi four thousand prisoners 
had got loose during the day, and had begun to 
fire all the European buildings in the city. Officers 
and privates, civilians and ladies, all who wrote of 
the events at Agra at that time, told of the wild 
licence of that day and night. One eye-witness 
said. ‘Hardly a house has escaped destiuctior ; 
and such houses and their contents as were not 
consumed by fire have been completely gutted 
and destroyed by other means. In fact, even if 
we were to leave the fort to-morrow, there are 
not four houses in the place with roofs remaining 
under which we could obtain shelter ; and as for 
household propcity and other things left outside, 
there is not a single article in existence in service- 
able order. The very doors and windows are 
removed, and every bit of wood tom out, so that 
nothing remains but the bare brick walls. Things 
are strewed about the roads and streets in every 
direction ; and wherever you move you see 
broken chairs and tables, carriages in fragments, 
crockery, books, and every kind of property wan- 
tonly destroyed.’ An officer of the 3d Europeans, 
after deseribing the battle, and the return of 
the litUe force to the fort, said : ‘ Immediately 
afterwards the work of destruction commended, 


the budmashes began to plunder, bungalows on 
every side were set on fire— one continued blaze 
the whole night I went out the next morning. 
’Twas a dreadful sight indeed ; Agra was 
destroyed ; churches, colleges, dwelhng-houses, 
barracks, everything burned.* 

But they had something more to think of 
than the devastation in Agra city ; they had to 
contemplate their own situation m Agra Fort. 
Among the number of Europeans, some had 
already borne strange adversities. One officer 
had escaped, with his wife, in extraordinary 
guise, from Gwalior at the time of the mutiny 
of the Contingent at that place He had been 
obliged to quit his wife at their bungalow m the 
midst of great danger, to hasten down to his 
regiment in the lines, and when he found his 
influence with his men had come to naught, and 
that shots were aimed at him, three sepoys 
resolved to save him. They took off his hat, 
boots, and trousers, wrapped him in a hoise- 
cloth, huddled him between them, and passed 
him off as a woman. They left him on the bank 
of a stream, and went to fetch his wife from a 
position of great peril. She being too weak to 
walk, they made up a horse-cloth into a sort of 
bag, tied it to a musket, put her into it, shouldered 
the musket horizontally, and carried her seven 
miles — her husband walking by her side, barefoot 
over sharp stones After meeting with further 
assistance, they reached Agia somewhat more in 
comfort Another officer, who had likewise 
served in the Gwcalior Contingent, and who had 
seen much haid service before the mutiny of his 
corps compelled him to flee to Agra, counted up 
the wreck of his propeity after the battle of the 
5th of July, and found it to consist of coat, a 
shirt, the gi eater portion of a pair of breeches, a 
pair of jack-boots, one sock, a right good sword’ 
— and a cannon-ball through his leg, yet, recog- 
nising the useful truth that grumbling and com- 
plaining are but poor medicines in a time of 
trouble, he bore up cheerfully, and even cheeied 
up Mr Colvin, who was at that time nearly worn 
to the grave by sickness and anxiety. An officer 
of the 3d Europeans said m a letter . ‘ I lost 

everything in the world The enemy went 

quietly off, but heie we are, we can’t get out — 
no place to go to— nothing to do but to wait for 
assistance.’ And a few days afterwards he added . 
‘ Here we are like rats in a trap ; there are from 
four to five thousand people in this fort, military 
and civil, Eurasians, half-castes, &c . ; and when 
we shall get out, is a thing to be guessed at ’ A 
sui*geon of the recently mutinied Gwalior Contin- 
gent thus spoke of what he saw around him 
‘ The scene in the fort for the first few days was 
a trying one. All the native servants ran off. I 
had eleven in the morning, and at night not one. 
Ladies were seen cooking their own food, officers 
drawing and carrymg water from the wells, &c. 
Many people were mined, having escaped with 
only their clothes on their hacks. We are now 
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shut up here, five hundred fighting-men with 
ammunition, and about four or five thousand 
altogether, eagerly awaiting the arrival of European 
troops.’ A commissariat officer said: ‘Here we 
are all living in gun-sheds and casemates The 
appearance of the interior is amusing, and the 
streets (of the fort) aie named ; we have Regent 
and Oxfoid Streets, the Quadrant, Burhngton and 
Lowther Arcades, and Trafalgar Square’ The 
wife of one of the officers described her strange 
home ‘ We are leading a very unsettled ship-like 
life No one is allowed to leave the foit, except 
bodies of armed men Wc aie living in a place 
they call Palace Yard ; it is a square, with a gal- 
leiy round it, having open arches , every married 
couple are allowed two arches . . . It is no easy 
matter to keep our arches clean and tidy ’ As all 
the Europeans in Agra went to live in the fort, 
the number included the staff of the Moftiss%l%te 
(‘Piovincial Euiopean’) newspapei, one of the 
journals which had for some time been pub- 
lished in that city, the issue for the 3d of 
July had been printed at the usual office of the 
paper; but none other appeared for twelve days, 
when a Mofussihte was printed within the fort 
itself. 

There was no exaggeration in the accounts of 
the number of persons thus strangely incarcerated 
So completely were the Europeans and their 
native servants at Agra shut up within the fort, 
and so much was that place regarded as a refuge 
for those who had been foiccd to flee from other 
stations, that it gradually became crowded to an 
extraordinary degree On the 26th of July Mr 
Colvm determined to take a census of all the 
pei-sons who slept within the foit on that night ; 
he did so, and found them to amount to no less 
a number than 5845 all of whom had to be 
supplied with their daily food under military or 
garrison arrangements More than 2000 of the 
numlKr were children, who could render little or 
no return for the services so anxiously demanded 
by and for them. Provided, however, the supply 
of food and other necessaries were sufficient, the 
danger of the position was not at all comparable 
to that of Sir Hugh Wheeler at Cawnpore or of 
Brigadier Inglis at Lucknow. The fort at Agra 
(see wood-cut, p 109) was a very laige structure, 
a sort of tnaugle whose sides extended from three 
to five eighths of a mile each; it contained 
numerous large buildings within the walls, of 
which the chief were the palace of Shahjehan, the 
Hall of Audience built by the same emperor, and 
the Moti Musjid or Pearl Mosque. All the 
buildings were at once appropriated, in various 
ways, to the wants of the enormous number of 
persons who sought shelter therein. The defences 
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of the place, too, were greatly strengthened j sixty 
guns of heavy calibre were mounted on the 
bastions; thirteen laige mortars were placed in 
position ; the jiowder-magazines were secured ihim 
accidental explosion ; the external defences were 
improved by the levelling of many houses in the 
city which approached too near the fort; and 
preparations were completed for blowing up the 
superb Jumma Musjid (p. 229) if any attempt were 
made by a hostile force to occupy it, seeing that 
its upper ranges commanded the interior of the 
fuit The only insurgent force at that time in 
possession of guns and mortars powerful enough 
to breach strong w alls was the Gw ahor Contingent ; 
and even if Scindia lost all hold over that force, 
Agra was provisioned for ton months, and had 
ammunition enough to stand a whole year’s siege. 
An officer of a mutinied Gwalior legiinent, writing 
from Agra after some w’^eeks’ confinement, said. 
‘Almost all the roads are closed, and it is only 
by secret messengers and spies that w'c can get 
any intelligence of what is going on m the con- 
vulsed world around u*? My letters fiom Scotland 
used to reacli me in thirty days ; now if I get one 
m eighty days I congratulate myself on my good- 
luck. ... As for this fort, wc can hold it against 
any number for months ; our only fear being for 
the women and childicn, who would suffer much, 
and of whom we have some three thousand. The 
health of the troops, , is, thank God, excellent, 
and the wounded arc doing well’ Ncveitholess, 
with all their sense of security, the Europeans 
within the fort had enough to do to maintain 
their chcei fulness On the day and night of the 
5tli of July, property had been burned and de- 
spoiled in tlic city to an enormous amount ; and 
most of tins had belonged to tlic present inmates 
of tlie fort The merchants had been prosperous, 
their laigc shops had abounded with the most 
costly ai tides of necessity and luxury — and now 
nearly all was gone. The military officers had 
of course less to lose, but their deprivation was 
perhaps still moie complete 
Throughout July and August the state of affairs 
thus continued at Agra. The danger was smaU, 
but the discomforts of course numerous. Mr 
Colvin sent repeated applications for a relieving 
force There was, however, none to aid him. 
His health failed greatly, and he did not bear up 
against the anxieties of his position with the 
cheerful firmness exhibited by many other of the 
officials at that trying time. Brigadier Polwhele, 
former militaiy commandant, was superseded by 
Colonel Cotton when the account of the battle of 
the 5th of July became known at Calcutta, Occa- 
sional sallies were made from the fort, to punidi' 
isolated bodies of rebels at Futtebpore Sikri, 
Hattrass, and Allygurh ; but the European troops 
were too few to be very effective in this way. The ' 
most note-worthy ex'ploit took place during tiie 
latter half of August, when Mr Colvin reqimsted 
Colonel Cotton to oiganise a small fyeoo for 
driving some mutineers from Allygoi!i. 
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Hontgomerj set forth with this miniature army,* 
reached Hattrass on the 21st, and there learned 
that 6000 mutineers, under Ghose Mahomed Khan, 
naib or heutenant of the King of Delhi, were 
prepared to resist him at Allygurh. Montgomery 
marched from Allygurh to Sarsnee on the 23d, 
rested for the night in an indigo factory and other 
buildings, and advanced on the following day to 
Allygurh. There ensued a sharp conflict of two 
hours* duration, in gardens and enclosures outside 
the town ; it ended in the defeat and dispersion 
of the enemy, who left 300 dead on the field. The 
battle was a gallant affair, worthy of ranking 
with those of Havelock; for Montgomery con- 
tended against twenty times his own number ; 
and, moreover, many of the troops among the 
enemy were Ghazees or fanatic Mussulmans who 
engaged fiercely in hand-to-hand contests with 
some of his troops. His detachment of men was 
too small to enable him to enter and re-occupy 
Allygurh : he was obliged to leave that place in 
the hands of the rebels, and to return to Hattrass ; 
but having replenished his stock of ammunition 
and supplies, he advanced again to Allygurh, held 
it for several days, and left a detachment there 
when he took his departure 

Taking leave for the present of Agra, we may 
briefly state that almost every other city and 
station in that part of India was in the hands of 
the enemy during the months of July and August 
Delhi was still under siege , but there was scarcely 
a British soldier in any part of the Delhi division 
except in the siege-camp before Delhi itself. In 
the Agra division, as we have just seen, British 
influence extended very little further than the 
walls of Agra Fort. In the Meerut division, the 
station at that town was still held; the military 
lines were strongly fortified, and supphed with 
provisions to an extent sufiicient to remove 
immediate anxiety. The region between Delhi 
and the Sutlej, containing Hansi, Hissar, Sirsa, 
and other towns, was fortunately kept in some 
order by a column under General Van Cortlandt, 
which moved quickly from place to place, and 
put down a swarm of petty chieftains who 
were only too ready to take advantage of the 
mutinies of the native troops. In the Bohilcund 
division scarcely a town, except up in the hills, 
remained under British control. 

Welcome as was the refuge which the wives and 
children of officers found at the hill-stations in the 
Bohilcund and Cis-Sutlej provinces, their tranquil- 
lity was frequently disturbed by the movements of 
rebels. Early in August the civil commissioner of 
Eumaon received intelligence that an attack was 
contemplated on Nynee Tal by Kalee Khan, one 
of the myrmidons of Khan Babadoor Khan of 
Bareilly, who had 3000 rabble with him ; the 
plunder and destruction of the station being the 
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main objects in view. Captain Ramsey, com- 
mandant at Nynee Tal, and Colonel M^Causland, 
commanding the troops in the various stations 
of Kumaon, at once determined to remove the 
ladies and children, two hundred in number, 
from Nynee Tal to Almora, further away from 
Bareilly: this was done, and then the colonel 
prepared to meet the mutineers, and confront 
them with a detachment of the 66th Goorkhas. 
Kalee Khan set forth on his mission ; l^it when 
he heard that M'Causland was calmly waiting for 
him, he changed his plan, returned to Bareilly, 
and avoided a conflict, the probable result of which 
presented itself very clearly to his mind. At 
Nynee Tal, at Almora, at Mussouree, at Simla, 
and at other places among the cool hilly regions, 
ladies and children were assembled m large 
numbers, some with their husbands and fathers, 
but many sent away from scenes of strife in which 
those dear to them were compelled to engage. It 
was not all idle hopelessness with them. English- 
women can always find some useful service to 
render, and are always ready to render it. A 
lady, writing from Mussouree on the 9th of 
August, said . ‘We are very busy working flannel 
clothes for our army before Delhi. They are very 
badly off for these things , and being so much 
exposed at such a season of the year, and in such 
a proverbially unhealthy locality, and fighting as 
they have done so nobly, they really deserve to 
be provided for by us’ After enumerating the 
sums subscribed towards this object from various 

quarters, the writer went on to say • ‘ Mrs 

and myself are constantly at work , for, with the 
exception of our tailors, and one or two others 
given up to us by ladies, we can get none .... 
Wonderful to say, though I never did such a 
thing in my life before, I have the inanagement 
of our portion of the business, whicli keeps me 
employed from early morning till late at night. 

We meet, with several other ladies, at ^*8 

house every day, with as many tailors as we can 
collect, and stitch away.’ 

The great and important country of the Punjaub, 
though not free from disturbance, was kept pretty 
well under control during July and August, by 
the energy of Sir John Lawrence and the other 
officers of the Company. We have seen * that on 
the 13th of May the 16th, 26th, and 49th regiments 
of Bengal native infantry, and the 8th Bengal 
cavalry, were disarmed at Meean Meer, a canton- 
ment six miles from the city of Lahore ; that on 
the same day the 45th and 67th native infantry 
mutinied at Ferozpore, while the 10th cavalry 
was disarmed; that during the same week, 
Umritsir, Jullundur, and Phillour were only 
saved from mutiny by the promptness and spint 
of some of the officers ; that on the 20th, the 55th 
native infantry mutinied at Murdan in the Pesha- 
wur Valley ; that consequent upon this, the 24th, 
27th, and 5l8t native infantry, and the 5th native 

« Chapter zu., pp 193-205. 
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cavalry, were on the 22d of the month disarmed 
in the station of Peshawur itself; that early in 
June, the 4th native regiment was disarmed at 
Noorpore ; that on the 6th, the 36th and 61st 
native infantiy, and the 6th native cavalry, 
mutinied at Jullundur, and marched oflf towards 
Phillour ; that the 3d native cavalry, at the last- 
named station, mutinied on the following day, 
unable to resist the temptation thrown out to 
them by those from Jullundur; that the 14th 
native infantry mutinied at Jelum on the 7th 
of July, maintaining a fierce fight with a British 
detachment before their departure; that on the 
same day the 58th native infantry, and two 
companies of the 14th, were disarmed at Rawul 
Pmdee ; that on the 9th, ^e 46th native infantry, 
and a wing of the 9th native cavalry, mutinied 
at Sealkote, and decamped towards Delhi , that 
towards the close of July, the disarmed 26th 
mutinied at Meean Meer, murdered Major 
Spencer, and marched off with the intention of 
strengthening the insurgents at Delhi; that on 
the 19th of August, a poition of the disarmed 
10th cavalry mutinied at Ferozpore ; and that 
on the 28tli of the same month, the disarmed 
51st mutinied at Peshawur, fled to the hills, and 
•were almost annihilated It thus appears that 
about a dozen regiments mutinied m the Punjaub 
between the middle of May and the end of August; 
that some of these had been previously disarmed , 
and that others had been disarmed without having 
mutinied 

A feiv additional words may be given here relat- 
ing to the partial mutiny at Meean Mccr The four 
native regiments at that station, disarmed on the 
13th of May, remained in their lines until the 30th 
of July peaceful and without arms On the last- 
named day, however, it became known to the 
authorities that the men meditated flight Major 
Spencer of the 26th, and two native officers, -w ere 
killed by the sepoys of that regiment on that day 
— with what weapons does not clearly appear 
The murder of the unfortunate English officer 
deranged the plans of the troops ; all were to have 
decamped at a given signal , but now only the 26th 
made off, leaving the other three regiments in their 
lines. The authorities, not well knowing whither 
the fugitives had gone, sent off three strong parties 
of mounted police, to Umritsir, Hurrekee, and 
Kussoor, the three routes towards the Sutlej The 
men, however, had gone northward ; but within a 
few days they were almost entirely destroyed, for 
the villagers aided the police m capturing or 
shooting the miserable fugitives as they marched 
or ran in field and jungle. 

Without going over in detail any proceedings 
already recorded, it maybe convenient to condense 
m a small space a narrative of Bngadier-general 
Nicholson’s operations in the later days of June 
and the first half of July with a movable column 
placed under his command by Sir John Lawrence. 
Having disarmed the 33d and 35th B. N. I., for 
reasons which appeared to him amply sufficient, he 
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began on the 27th of June to retrace his steps from 
Phillour, and on the 5th of July he encamped at 
Umntsir, to overawe the 69th B. N. I., and to hold 
a central position whence he might march to any 
threatened point east or west. On the 7th, hearing 
of the mutiny of the 14th native infantry at Jelum, 
and receiving no satisfactory evidence that Colonel 
Elhco had been able to frustrate or defeat the 
mutineers, he at once resolved on a measure of 
precaution. He disarmed the 59th on the follow- 
mg morning— with very great regiet; for he had 
nothing to censure in the conduct of the men ; he 
took that step solely on account of the peril which, 
at such a time, threatened any station containing 
Bengal troops without British ; and he added m 
his dispatch . ' I beg very strongly to recommend 
this corps, both as regards officers and men, to the 
favourable consideration of government ' On the 
10th, receiving intelligence that the 46th native 
infantry, and a wing of the 9th native cavalry, had 
mutinied at Sealkote, Nicholson at once disarmed 
the other wing of the same cavalry legiment, which 
formed part of his column. In the course of the 
same day he learned that the Sealkote mutineers 
intended to march eastwaid, through Goordaspore, 
Noorpore, Hoshyapoor, and Jullundur, to Delhi — 
endeavouring to tempt to mutiny, on their way, 
the 2d irregular cavalry at Goordaspore, the 4th 
native infantry at Noorpore, and the 16th irregular 
cavalry at Hoshyapoor The problem thence arose 
— could Nicholson intercept these mutineers before 
they reached Goordaspore? He found be would 
liave to make a forced march of forty miles in a 
northeast direction to effect this lie did so, by 
energetic cxcitions, in twenty hours He came 
up \nth them at the Trimmoo ford over the 
Ilavcc, nine miles from Goordaspore, on the 12th 
of July — his force now consisting of H.M 52d 
foot, 184 men of the Punjaub infantry, a company 
of the pohee battalion, a few incgular horse, a 
troop of artillery, and three guns Nicholson 
defeated them after a short but sharp conflict on 
the river’s bank , but his horsemen -were not trust- 
worthy, and he could not pursue the enemy About 
300 mutineers, with one gun, took post on an island 
in the nv cr , these, by a well-planned movement, 
were almost entirely annihilated on the 16th — and 
the ‘Sealkote mutineers’ disappeared from the 
scene. It was with justice that the active leader 
thanked his troops on the following day . ‘ By a 
forced march of unusual length, performed at a 
very trying season of the year, the column has been 
able to preserve many stations and districts from 
pillage and plunder, to save more than one regi- 
ment from the danger of too close a contact with 
the mutineers ; while the mutineer force itself, 
HOC strong, notwithstanding the veiy desperate 
character of the resistance offered by it, has been, 
utterly destroyed or dispersed.’ 

Let US now, as in a former diapter, glance 
at the state of affidrs in the vast region oi India 
southward of the Ganges, the Jumna, toad the 
Sutlej— passing over Smde without speoal mention, 
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AS being nearly free from disturbing agencies. 
The reader will remember* that among the 
\arious states, provinces, and districts of Nagpoor, 
Hyderabad, Carnatic, Madras, Bombay, Holkar, 
Scindia, Rajpootana, <fec , some became subject to 
anarchy in certain instances during the month of 
June— especially the three last-named states ; and 
we have now to shew that this anarchy continued, 
and in some cases extended, during July and 
August; but it will also be made manifest that 
the amount of insurgency bore a very small ratio 
to that m the stormy districts further north. 

Of Southwestern Bengal, Orissa, and Nagpoor, 
it IS scarcely necessary here to speak The native 
troops were not influenced by a hostility so fierce, 
a treaclieiy so villainous, as those in Hindustan 
proper , there were not so many zemindars and 
petty chieftains who had been wrought up to 
irritation by the often questionable appropiia- 
tions and annexations of the Company, and 
there was easier access for the troops of the 
Madras piesidency, who, as has already been 
more than once obseived, had small sympathy 
with the petted sepoys and sowars of the laiger 
presidency. The mutinies or attempts at mutiny, 
in these provinces, weie of slight character during 
July and August. Mr Plowden, commissioner 
of Nagpoor, ^^as enabled, wnth tioops sent by 
Lord Hams from Madras, not only to maintain 
Biitish supicinacy throughout that laige countiy 
(ncaily equal in size to England and Scotland com- 
bined), but also to assist Major Eiskine in the 
much moic severely threatened territory of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, Ijing between Nagpoor and the 
Jumna 

The Madras presidency remained almost entirely 
at peace. Not only did the native troops hold their 
faith with the government that fed and paid them, 
but they cheerfully volunteered to seive against 
the mutinous Bengal sepoys in the noith On the 
3d of July the govcinoi in council issued a procla- 
mation, announcing that several regiments had 
expressed their desiie to be employed in the Noith- 
west ProMuces or Avherever else their services 
might be requii ed , that thanks would be publicly 
aw aided to the native officers and men of all the 
regiments who had thus come forward ; and that 
the favourable attention of the supreme govern- 
ment towaids them w^ould be solicited. The 
corps that thus proffered their services were the 
3d, 11th, 16th, and 27th Madras native infantry, 
the 3d and 8th Madras native cavalry, a com- 
pany of native foot-artillery, a troop of native 
horse-artillery, and a detachment of native sappers 
and miners. Many of these afterwards rendered 
good service in the battles which distinguished — 
and we may at the same time add devastated — 
Northern and Central India. Four days after- 
wards, Lord Harris was able to announce that other 
regiments — ^the 17th, 30th, 36th, and 47 th native 
infantry, and the 5th native cavalry — ^had m a 

* Chapter zL, pp. 176-190. 


Similar way come forward ‘to express their abhor- 
rence of the traitorous conduct of the mutineers 
of the Bengal army, and their desire to be employed 
wherever their services may be required * Besides 
thus providing faithful soldiers, the governor of 
Madras was in a position, at various times during 
July and August, to send large supphes of arms, 
ammunition, and carap-equipage, from Madras to 
Calcutta In the city of Madras itself, and in 
the various southern piovmces and countries of 
Carnatic, Tanjore, Travancore, Canara, Malabar, 
and Mysore, the same exemption from mutiny was 
experienced. There were, it is true, discontents 
and occasional plottings, but no formidable resist- 
ance to the British power. Many persons there 
were “who, without being rebels or open mal- 
contents, thought that the Company had dealt 
harshly with the native princes, and w’ere on 
that account deterred from such hearty sympathy 
with the British as they might otherwise possibly 
have manifested An officer in the Madras army, 
wilting when the mutiny was four months old, 
stated that in the previous Febiuaiy, when that 
terrible movement had not yet commenced, he 
went one day to take a sketch of a mosque, or 
rather a collection of mosques, in the suburbs of 
Madias — tombs that wcie the memorials of past 
Mussulman greatness His conversation with an 
old man of that faith* left upon his mind the 
impiession that there was a sentiment of injury 
borne, lights violated, nationality disregaided, con- 
vej^ed in the words of his temporal y companion 

There was, however, one occurrence in the 
Madias presidency which gave rise to much 
imeasiness. The 8th Madras native cavalry was 
ordered to march from Bangalore to Madia*?, and 
there embark for Calcutta On arriving at a place 
about twenty-five miles from Madras, on the 17th 
of August, the men put forward a claim for the 
rates of pay, batta, and pension which existed 
before the year 1837, and w^hich were more favour- 
able than those of subsequent intioduction Such 
a claim, put forward at such a moment, was very 
perplexing to the officers , they hastened to 
Madias, and obtained the consent of the govern- 
ment to make conciliatory offers to the men. 
After a further march of thirteen miles to 
Poouamallee, the troopers again stopped, and 

* ‘ Wc -were still lool^ing at the scene and speculating upon the 
tenants of the tombs, when an old Mussulman came near us with a 
salam, he accosted us, and I asked him in whose honour the 
tomb had been erected His reply struck me at the time as rather 
remarkable “ That,” said be, pointing to the largest, “is the tomb of 
the Nawab Mustapha , he reigned about lUO jears ago and that,” 
pointing to a smaller mausoleum near it, “ is the tomb of his 
dewan, and it w as he w ho counselled the nawab thus * Beware of 
the Irench, for they are soldiers, and will attack and dispossess 
you of jour country, but cherish the Englishman, for he is a 
merchant, and will enrich it * The nawab listened to that advice, 
and sec hci e ’ ” The old man was perfectly civil and respectful in 
bis manner, but his tone was sad it spoke the language of dis- 
appointment and hostility, if hostility were possible In this case 
the man referred to our late assumption of the Carnatic, upon tho 
death of the last nawab, who died without issue As a general 
rule, never was a conquered country so mildly governed as India 
has been under our rule, but you can scarcely expect that 
the rulers we dispossessed, even though like ourselves they be 
foreigners, and only held the country by virtue of conquest, will 
cede us the precedency without ft murmur.' 
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declared they would not go foi th ‘ to war against 
^ their coniitrymen * This being an act of insubor- 
dination which of course could not be overlooked, 
i two guns and some artillerymen were promptly 
i brought forward, the 8th cavalry were unhorsed 
i and disaraied. and sent to do dismounted duty at 
I Arcoc , while their horses were forthwith shipped 
’ to Ocilcutta, where such accessions were specially 
: valuable The affair caused great excitement at 
( Madras, the volunteers were warned that their 
services were to be available at a moment’s notice , 
i patrols were placed in the streets by day and 
night, and guns weie planted in ceitaiu directions 
Happily, the prompt disaiming of this turbulent 
regiment pre^ented the poison fiom spreading 
further 

Bombay, like its sister presidency Madras, was 
affected only in a slight degree by the stoims that 
troubled Bengal and the northwest. The Bombay 
troops, though, as the sequel shewed, not altogether 
equal m fidelity to those of Madras, did nc\ crthcless 
pass through the peiilous oideal very creditably — 
rcndeiing most valuable service in Rajpootana and 
other legions of the noith. Theie w«'is a wealthy 
and poweiful native community at Bombay — that 
of the Parsees — which was ncaily at all times ready 
to suppoifc the govemment, and which gicatly 
sti engthened the hands of Lord Elphinstone by so 
doing It consisted of merchants, shipowners, and 
bankers, many of whom had made laige foi tunes 
ill the ordinary of trade. Those Parsees may 
always be distiilfBished from the other natives 
of India by something peculiar in their names 
— Jamsetjee, Nowrojeo, Cursctjcc, Bomanjeo, 
Rustomjee, Iloimuzjce, Luxmonjee, Maneckjee, 
Sorabjee, Furdoonjee, Soouderjee, Rnttonjec, 
Wassewdewjee, Dhakjee, &c The Parsecs are 
the descendants of those Persians who, refusing to 
exchange the religion of Zoioaster for that of 
Mohammed, migrated to India more than a thou- 
sand } ears ago , those still remaining in Persia 
aie few in number and degraded iii position, 
but tliose at Bombay are w’calthy and active, and 
bear a high character both morally and intellectu- 
ally The property m the iidaiid on which the 
city of Bombay stands is chiefly m the hands of 
the Parsees; and it is usual for the European 
commercial firms of Bombay to have a Parsee 
capitalist as one of the partneis Although w'ear- 
iiig the Asiatic costume, and adhering very rigidly 
to their rebgious customs and observances, the 
Parsees assimilate move than other eastern people 
to the social customs of Europeans . they nearly 
all speak English, and have it carefully taught to 
their children. There is something remarkable m 
a Parsee holdmg the dignity of a baronet, in 
Ekiglish fashion; such was the case a few years 
igo, when a Parsee of enormous wealth, and of 
iberality as great as his wealth, was made by 
iueen Victoria a baronet under the title of Sir 
famsetjee Jejeebhoy. It will at once be seen 
hat such a body as the Parsees, having little 
T no sympathy with Hindustani sepoys, and 
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having their worldly interests much bound up 
with the English^ were likely to bo sources of 
strength instead of weakness in troubled times. 
They headed au address to Loid Elphinstone, 
signed by about four hundred natives of vanoos 
castes and creeds* It w'as not more adulatory, 
not moie filled with enthusiastic professions of 
loyalty, than many addiosses presented to Viscount 
Canning iii Bengal; but it more nearly corre- 
sponded with the conduct of those who signed it. 

If Bombay city, however, remained nearly undis- 
turbed duiing July and August, there were symp- 
toms that required close w'atching in various 
distiicts to the north, south, and east. Kolapore, 
one of the iflaces heie adierted to, is distant about 
a hundred and eighty miles south from Bombay 
It is the chief place of a laj or state of the same 
name, and was m the last century a scene of 
fiequcnt contest between two Mahratta princes, 
the Pcishwa of Sataia and the Rajah of Kolapore, 
each of whom struggled against the claims to 
supeiiorily put foith by the other About half a 
centuiy ago began those relations towards the 
Company’s go\crnmcnt, wdiich, as in so many 
other pai ts of India, led to the gradual extinction 
of the rule of the natne lajali , the British govern 
‘ in tlic name of the lajah,’ but the lajah’s authority 
icinains in abeyance The military force belong- 
ing specially to the state, at the time of the mutiny, 
amounted to about ten thousand men of all arms. 

It w^as, how ever, among the Company’s owfl troops 
that the disaffection abo\c adverted to took place. 
The 27th Bombay natne infantry, without any 
jncMous s\ mptoms of disaffection, suddenly muti- 
nied at Kolapore, on the day of a festival called the 
Buckrec Eed (Ist of August) , or rather, a poition 
of the icgirncnt mutinied While the officers were 
assembled in the billiard room of their rness-house 
on the evening of that day, a jemadar rushed in 
and informed them that some of the sepoys had 
risen in revolt , the officers hastened out ; when 
three of them, ignorant of the place, or bewildered 

* ‘ M\ Lono— W e, the undersigned inhabitants of Bombay, hare 
obscncd with sincere rtgict the late lamentable spread of mutiny 
and disaflFectinu among the Bengal native soldiery, and we have 
read with fcehng<} of horror and indignation the accounts of 
the cowardly and savage atrocities perpetrated by the ruthless 
mutineers on such unfortunate Luropeans as fell Into their 
hands 

* While those wlio have ever rcceit ed at the hands of govern- 

ment such unvaiying kindness and consideration have proved 
untrue to their salt and false to their colours, it has afforded os 
much pleasure to observe the unquestionable proof of attachment 1 
manifested by the native princes, zemindars, and people of Upper j 
India 111 at once and uiisolUited rallying around government and j 
expres-ing their abhoncnce of the dastardly and ungrateful con- 
duct of the insurgent soldiery Equally demanding admiration 
are the stanchness and fidelity displayed by the men of the 
Bombay and Madras armies , ^ - 

* Ihat wc haie not earlier hastened to assure your lordship of 
our unchangeable loyalty, and to place our services at the disposal 
of government, has arisen from the entire absence In our n^ds^ 
any apprehension of disaffection or outbreak on this aide of Inoia. 

‘ We still are without any fears for Bombay , but, lest our aUenoe 
should be misunderstood, and with a -.lew to allay the feara whleb 
false reports give nse to, we beg to place our services at the dim<^ 
of govemment, to be employed m any manner that your knrualup 
may consider most conducive to the preservation of the pnl^ 

We*l^g*to*r€maui, my lord, your most obedient and talthfiil - 
servants, ^ Nowrojee Jamsstw, &c„ fitc.* 
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la ^ darkness, went astraj^ and were taken and 
ainrdered by the mutineers. Jhe mother of the 
jemadar went to the house of Major RoUancL the 
commanding ofScer, to warn the ladies of meir 
danger, and to afford them means of escape. No 
sooner had the ladies burned away, thail the iiouse 
was surrounded by mutineers, who, disappointed 
at finding it empty, revenged themselves by 
slaughtering the old woman. After plundering 
the treasury of forty thousand rupeel, the muti- 
neers retired to a religious edifice in the town, and 
marched off m early morning by the Phoonda 
Ghat towards Wagotun, on the coast. The native 
commissioned officers of the regiment remained 
faithfhl ; none of them accompanied the mutineeis. 
The outbreak ended most disastrously to those 
concerned in it. When they got some distance 
from Eolapore, they found themselves without 
food and without friends , and gradually nearly all 
were destroyed by detachments sent against them, 
headed by Major RoUand and Colonel Maughan, 
the latter of whom was British resident at Kola- 
pore. There were circumstances which justify a 
behef that this was not so much a mutiny after the 
Bengal type, as an association of the bad men 
of the regiment for purposes of plunder. 

This event at Eolapore threw the whole of the 
south Mahratta country into a ferment At Foonah, 
Satara, Belgaum, Dharwar, Butnagherry, Sawunt 
Waree, and other places, the threads of a Moham- 
medan conspiracy were detected ; and fortunately 
the germs of insurrection were nipped in the bud 
When Mr Rose, commissioner of Satara, found that 
the deposed royal family of that state were engaged 
in plots and intrigues, he took a small but reliable 
English force, entered Satara before daylight on 
the 6th of August^ surrounded the palace, and 
ordered the rajah and the ranees to prepare for 
instant departure. Resistance being useless, the 
royal prisoners entered phaetons which had been 
brought for that purpose, and before eight o’clock 
they were on the way to Foonah— to be kept 
under the eye of the Bombay authorities until 
the pohtical atmosphere should become clearer, 
in a navy dep6t on an island near Bombay 
city. A plot was about the same time dis- 
covered at Foonah, concerted between the moulvies 
of that place and of Belgaum, for massacring 
the Europeans and native Christians of those 
stations; letters were intercepted at the Foonah 
post-offic^ which enabled the authorities to shun 
the coming evil. Many arrests of Mussulman 
conspirators were made, and it was then found 
that matters had gone so far as a preparation 
to blow up the arsenal at Foonah. The autho- 
rities at once disarmed the natives of the can- 
tonment bazaar. From most of the out-stations, 
being troubled by these events, the English ladies 
were sent by military escort to Bombay or to 
Foonah. Among other measures of precaution, the 
remaining companies of the 27th native regiment 
were disarmed at Eolapore and Rutnagherry; 
and examples of the terrible * blowing away from 


guns’ were resorted to, to check this incipient 
revolution. The 28th Bombay native infantry, 
stationed at Dharwar, and the 29th, stationed at 
Belgaum, had been raised at the same time as the 
27 th; and a few symptoms of insubordmation 
were manifested by sepoys of those regiments ; but 
the timely arrival of a l^ropean raiment restored 
qmet. The Enghsh were greatly exasperated when 
the fact came to light that one of the conspirators 
detected at Belgaum was a moonshee who had 
been receiving a hundred and fifty rupees per 
month for instructing officers of regiments m 
Hindustani. 

The three presidencies were all anxiously 
watching the state of feeling in the large and 
important country of Hyderabad, the dominions 
of the Nizam ; for that country borders on 
Nagpoor on the northeast ; while on the south- 
east and on the west it is conterminous with 
districts belonging to Madras and to Bombay 
respectively Its two largest cities, Hyderabad 
in the southeast portion, and Aurungabad in 
the northwest, contained many English families 
belonging to military and civil servants of the 
Company , or at least the families were at stations 
not far from those cities. By the terms of various 
treaties between the Nizam and the Company, the 
latter had the right of maintaining a large military 
cantonment at Secunderabad, a few miles north 
of Hyderabad 'city. This cantonment was three 
miles in length, and was well provided with 
officers’ bungalows and mesMiouses, European 
barracks, sepoy hnes, horse-artillery lines, foot- 
arfcillery barracks, native bazaars, parade-ground, 
hospitals, arsenal, and all the other requisites 
for a large military station. The cavalry lines 
were two miles north of the cantonment, at 
BowenpiUy. The military station for the troops 
belonging to the Nizam as an independent sove- 
reign was at Bolarum, somewhat further away 
from Hyderabad, but still within easy reach of 
Secunderabad. At the time of the mutiny the 
British resident at Hyderabad was placed in a 
position of some difficulty. Although there was 
a large force at Secunderabad, it comprised 
scarcely any British troops; and therefore, if 
trouble arose, he could only look to defence 
from natives by natives. The capital of the 
Deccan, or the Nizam’s territory, comprised 
within itself many elements of insecurity. The 
government and a large portion of the inhabitants 
were Mohammedan ; the rabble of the city was 
numerous and ruthless; the Nizam’s own army 
was formed on the same model as the con- 
tingents which had so generally mutinied in 
Hindustan; the Company’s own forces, as just 
mentioned, were almost entirely native; and 
the city and province were at all times thronged 
with predatoiy bands of Rohillas, Afghans; Arabs, 
and other mercenaries, in the pay of the nobles 
and jaglnredars of the Hyderabad court It is 
almost oertam that if the Nizam turned 
against us, Southern India would have been in 
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a blaze of insurrection ; bnt he was faithful ; 
and his chief minister, Salar Jung, steadily sup- 
ported him in all measures calculated to put 
down disturbance The news of the rebel- 
triumph at Delhi set in tumultuous motion the 
turbulent Mussulmans of Hyderabad ; and it has 
been well observed that * a single moment of 
indecision, a single act of impolicy, a single false 
step, or a single admission of weakness, might 
have turned H 3 ’’derabad into a Lucknow and 
made a second Oude of the Deccan * The 
Nizam, his prime minister, and the British 
resident, all brought sagacity and firmness to 
bear on the duties of their respective offices ; 
and thus the Deccan and Southern India were 
saved What might have been the case under 
other circumstances was foreshadowed by the 
events of the 17th of July On the preceding 
day, intelligence was received at the Residency, 
which stands clear of the city, but at the distance 
of some few miles from the British cantonment 
at Secunderabad, that the mob in the city was 
much excited, and that a scheme was on foot to 
press the Nizam to attack the Residency Notice 
was sent from the Residency to Salar Jung, 
and preparations were made. Early in the 
evening on the 17tb, a RohiUa rabble stole forth 
from the city, and made for the Residency. An 
express was at once sent off to cantonments for 
aid ; and in the meantime the guard, with three 
guns, went out to attack the insurgents Captain 
Holmes plied hirf%i ape-shot effectively from the 
three guns ; and when cavalry and horse-artillery 
arrived from Secunderabad, the Rohillas received 
a total discomfiture. This was almost the only 
approach to a mutiny that occurred m the portion 
of the Deccan near the Carnatic frontier. 

Aurungabad, on the Bombay side of the Nizam’s 
dominions, was, m regard to mutinies, less import- 
ant than Hyderabad, because more easily acces- 
sible for European troops ; but more important, 
in so far as the sepoy regiments of Malwah and 
Rajpootana were nearer at hand to be affected 
by evil temptation. The city is about seventy 
miles distant from Ahmednuggur, and a hundred 
and seventy from Bombay. Uneasiness prevailed 
here so early as June. The 1st cavalry and the 
2d infantry, of the corps called the Hyderabad 
Contingent, were stationed at Aurungabad, and 
of these, the former shewed signs of disaffection. 
Captain Abbott, commanding the regiment, found 
on the morning of the 18th that his men were 
murmuring and threatening, as if nnwilhng to 
act against mutineers elsewhere ; indeed, they 
had sworn to murder their officers if any attempt 
were made to employ them in that way. For- 
tunately, the ressaldars — each being a native 
captain of a troop of cavalry, and there being 
therefore as many ressaldars in a regiment as 
there were troops or compani^h— remained faith- 
ful ; and Captain Abbott, with Lieutenant Dowker, 
were enabM to disenss with these officers the 
state of the regiment. The Mssaldars assured 


the captain that many of the troopers bad begun 
to talk loudly about the King of Delhi as thdr 
nghtful ruler. The resident at the court of Gie 
Nizam, through the military secretaiy, Mi^ 
Briggs, advised Captain Abbott — seeing that ao 
aid could be expected from any other quartets 
to speak in as conciliatory a tone as possible to 
the men, and to promise them that they should 
not be required to act against the insurgents at 
Delhi, provided they would be obedient to other 
oiders. Quiet was in this way restored; but it 
being a dangerous precedent thus to allow troops 
to decide where and against whom they would 
choose to fight, Major-general Woodbum, who 
had been placed m command of a movable 
column from Bombay, marched through Ahmed- 
nuggur to Aurungabad This column consisted 
of the 2dth Bombay native infantry, the 14th 
dragoons, Captain Woolcombe’s battery, and a 
pontoon tram. When Woodburn arrived, he 
found that the ladies had all left the Aurungabad 
station, that the officers were living barneaded in 
the mess-room, and that all the Nizam's troops 
exhibited unfavourable symptoms. The first 
native cavalry, when confronted with Woodburn's 
troops, behaved in a very daring way ; and about 
a hundred of them made off, owing to the 
unwillingness of the general to open fire upon 
them, although Abbott and Woolcombe saw the 
importance of so doing. 

In the country north of Bombay, and between 
it and Malwab, many slight events occurred, suf- 
ficient to shew that the native troops were in an 
agitated state, as if oscillating between the oppo- 
site principles of fidelity and treachery. It was 
worthy of note, however, that the troops thus 
affected were, m very few instances, those belong- 
ing to the Company’s Bombay army ; they were 
generally contingent corps, or Mahrattas, or Raj- ' 
poots, or men imbued with the same ideas as the 
Hindustanis and Oudians. Towards the close of 
July, a few troopers of the Oujerat Irregular 
Hoise endeavoured to incite their companions to 
mutiny , they failed, and then decamped; but were 
pursued and captured, and then hung m presence 
of their own regiment 

Still further northward lies the country which, 
under the various names of Scindia’s territory, 
Holkar’s territory, Malwah, and Bhopal, hw 
already been desenbed as the chief seat of the 
Mahratta power, and which corresponds pretty 
nearly with the region marked out by the 
Com Jinny’s officials as * Central India.’ We have 
seen m former pages * that Scindia, chief of the 
Mahratta state of which Gwalior is the capital, 
offered the aid of his Contingent army to Mr 
Colvin in May ; that Lieutenant Cockbum, with 
half a cavaliy r^ment of this Contmgen^ 
dered good service in the r^on around A|^ 
until the troopers deserted him ; that Ihe 
of Scindia to the British alone prevenM M 

* Chapter tU., p. Ill; diapter xl , 
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ti^ps generally fiom joining the rebels, for they of great difficnlty and peril, managed to keep 

belonged to the same Hindustani and Oudian peace at Gwalior — returning and feeding the 

families, though serving a Mahratta prince m a troops at that place, and yet discountenancing 

Mahratta state; that after certain detachments their mutinous tendencies against the British, 

had mutinied at Neemuch and elsewhere, the If he had not acted with much tact and judgment, 

mam body rose m revolt at Gwalior on the 14th the Gwalior Contingent would have marched to 

of June, murdered some of the English officers, Agra in a body, and gi’eatly impel iled the British 

diove away the rest with their families, and ‘raj* Not only did he keep those tioublesome 

formally threw off all allegiance to the Company , hoops near him during the remaining half of 

and that Maharajah Scindia, under circumstances June, but also duiing July and August. Scindia’s 



Mount Aboo— Military Sanitarium in Bajpootana. 

special army, entirely uiidci Ins own contiol, weie abad , that on the 2(1 of June, influenced by this 

chiefly Malirat fas, who had little sympathy with pernicious example, the 72d B N. I, the 7th 

the soldieis of the Contingent, but they were too regiment of Gwalior Contingent infantry, and the 

few in number to put down the latter, and there- main body of the 1st Bengal natne ca\alry, 

fore he was forced to temporise — partly by per- mutinied at Neemuch; that on the 1st of July, 

suasions and promises, partly by thieats. Major a portion of Holkar’s Contingent lose against the 

Maepherson, the British political agent, and Biitish at Indore, without his wish or privity, and 

Brigadier Ramsey, the military commandant, that he could not get even his own special troops 

ceased to have influence at Gwalior; it was to act against those of the Contingent; that, on 

Scindia’s good faith alone that stood the British in the evening of the same day, the 23d Bengal 

stead. native infantry, and one squadron of the 1st 

Holkar's Mahratta territory, with Indore for its Bengal native cavaliy, mutinied at Mhow, and 

chief city, we have, in hke manner, seen to bo that numerous British officers and their families 

troubled with a mutinous spirit m the Contingent were thrown into great misery by these sevei'al 

troops, partly owing to temptation from other occurrences It now remains to be stated that, 

quarters. We have briefly ^ewn m the chapters dunng July and August, Holkar adopted neaily 

lately cited, that on the 28th of May the 15th and the same coui'se as Scindia ; he remained faithful to 

9Dth Bengal native infantiy revolted at Nuseer- the British, and endeavoured to quell the mutmons 
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spirit amoBg his troops. Holkar possessed, how- 
ever, less iDfluence than his brother-chieftain ; 
most of the mutineers from Indore and Mho^v 
marched to Gwalior, and were only prevented by 
the slirewdness of Scindia from extending their 
march to Agra. 

Among the troops in Rajpootana weie the 
Deesa Field Brigade, commanded towards the close 
of August by Brigadier Creagh, who had under 
his control the troops at Beesa, those at the sani- 
tarium on Mount Aboo, and those at Erinpoora 
and other places in the neighboiiihood. These 
places were thrown into confusion during the hist 
two weeks of the month, by the mutiny of the 
Jhodpore legion, consisting partly of cavalrj' and 
paitly of infantry. Such of these men as were 
stationed at Erinpoora, about 550 in number, lose 
in mutiny on the 22d They suddenly threw off 
their allegiance; seized the guns, made prisoners 
of Lieutenant Conolly and the European serjeants, 
plundered the bazaar and some of the native 
villages, burned all the oflSccis’ bungjilows, and 
destroyed or appropriated all that they found 
theiem , lived in tents on the parade-ground for 
three days , and then marched off in the direction 
of Nuseerabad The cavaliy, although foinnng 
part of the same legion, and sharing in the 
movement, protected the Europeans from tlie 
infantry. Among tlic latter, it was only the 
Hindustani poition winch revolted, there wcic 
some Bheels in the legion who lemained faithful 
On the preceding day (21st), about 100 men of 
the legion had mutinied at Mount Aboo; but as 
there was a detachment of II M 83d there, the 
mutineeis did nothing but hastily escape A 
native chieftain, the Rao of Sihori, was prompt to 
render any aid he could to Captain Hall at Mount 
Aboo Another portion of the Jhodpore legion 
was at Jhodpoie itself, wheie the mutiny placed 
111 great peril Captain Monck Mason, British 
resident at that natne state, by his energy, he 
provided an asylum for many ladies and children 
who had been duven from other stations , hut he 
himself fell by the swords of a body of mutinous 
troopers, under circumstances of mingled cowardice 
and brutality. 

The state of this part of India during July and 
August may be summed up in a few w ords By 
the revolt of the Contingents of Scmdia^ Holkar, 
and Bhopal, and of the Jhodpore legion, English 
residents were driven from station to station in 
much peril and suffering, and English influence 
became for a time almost a nulhty , but the native 
chieftains for the most part remamed faithful, even 


though their troops revolted ; and there were 
hopes of ultimate success from the arrival of 
relieving columns helongiug to the Bombay army. 
Of that army, a few fiagments of regiments 
occasionally displayed mutinous symptoms, but 
not to such a degree as to leaven the whole mass. 
What the officers felt through the treachery of the 
troops, and what their families suffered during 
all these strange events, need not again be do- 
senbed, both phases of the Revolt have received 
many illustrations in former pages ; but this 
chapter may fittingly close with tw'o short extracts 
from letteis relating to tlie mutinies at the stations 
of Mhow and Indore An artillery officer, com- 
menting on the ingratitude of the sepoys towards 
commanders who had always used them well, 
said ‘ I must not forget to mention that Colonel 
Platt was like a father to the men , and that when 
he had an opportunity of leaving them and joining 
a European coi ps last summer, the men petitioned 
him to stay He had been upwards of thirty years 
■ivith them, and ivlicn the mutiny took place he 
had so much confidence in them that he rode up 
to their lines before wc could get out. When we 
found him next morning, both cheeks were blown 
off, his hack completely iiddled with balls, one 
through each thigh, his chin smashed into his 
mouth, and three sabre-cuts between the cheek- 
bone and temple, also a cut across the shoulder 
and the hack of the neck’ The following few 
words are from the lettera of a lady who was 
among those that escaped death by flight from 
Indore 'I have already given you an account 
of our three days and three nights of wandering, 
with little icst and not much food, no clothes to 

change, burning sun, and deluges of ram ; but 

and I, perhaps, could hear these things better than 
others, and suffered less. When we heard the 
poor famishing children screaming for food, we 
could but thank God that ours were not with us, 
but safe m England Wc found kind fi lends here, 

and I am in Mrs ’s dollies , cveiy thing we 

had being gone The dcstnictive wretches, after 
we left Indoie, commenced doing all the damage 
they could — cutting up carpets with their tulwars, 
smashing chaiideliei'?, marble tables, slabs, chairs, 
(kc ; they even cut out the cloth and lining of our 
carriages, hacking up the oodwork. The Resi- 
dency is uninhabitable, and almost all have lost 
everything I might have saved a few things in 
the hour and a half that elapsed between the 
outbreak and our retreat ; but I had so rehed on 
some of our defenders, and felt so secure of holding 
on, that flight never for a moment occurred to ifte.* 


2%e Sritisk at the MUitaty Statimi —The reader will bare I resided, in the Mofmil or cotmtiy distri^ bore a teottk- 
gathered, from the details gire'i in varions chaptexs, that able relation to the Indian towns and cities. They were in 
the stations at which the military servants of the Company | most cases separated from the towns b74i8taiiees vaiying 
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ieom one mile to ten, and formed small towns in them- 
•dves. Sometimes the citiI officers had their bungalows 
and cutchenes near these military cantonments ; wMe in 
other instances they were in or near the city to which the 
cantonment was a sort of appendage Such, with more or 
less vanety of detail, waa.the case at Patna (Dmapoor), 
Benares (Chunar), Cawnpore, Lucknow, Allahabad, Fur- 
ruckabad (Futteghur), Agra, Delhi, Gwalior, Lahore 
(Meean Meer), Nagpoor (Kamptee), Indore (Mhowl, 
Hyderabad (S^nderabad), Moorshedabad (Berhampoie), 
Saugor, &c. The marked separation between the native 
and the British portions of the military stations has been 
described in a very animated way, by an able and distin- 
guished correspondent of the Times, one of whose letters 
contains the following paragraph 

‘ For six miles along the banks of the Ganges extend the 
mins of the English station of Oawnpoie You observe 
how distinct they are from the city The palace of the 
Victona Eegia at Chatsworth is not more unlike the dirty 
ditch in which lives the humble duck-weed— Belgravia is 
not more dissimilar to Spitalfields — than is the English 
quarter of an Indian station to the city to which it is 
attached The one is generally several miles away from the 
other. There is no common street, no link to connect the 
one- with the others ; and the one knows nothing of the 
other Here are broad roads, lined on each side with trees 
and walls, or with park-like grounds, inside which you can 
catch glimpses of gaily-painted one-stoned villas, of brick, 
covered with cement, decorated with Corinthian colonnades, 
porticoes, and broad verandahs — each in its own wide park, 
with gardens in front, orchards, and out-offices There are 
narrow, tortuous, unpaved lanes, hemmed in by tottenng, 
haggard, miserable houses, close and high, and packed 
as close as they can stand (and only for that they would 


fall), awaiming with a hungiy-eyed populatioiL The mosque 
and the Hindoo temple are near each other, but they both 
shun the church, just as the station avoids the city .... 
In the station there are hotels, ball-rooms, magasmes, shops, 
where all the habits and customs of Europe, sometimes 
improved and refined by the influence of the East, are to be 
found , and when the cool of the evemng sets in, out stream 
the carnages and horses and buggies, for the fashionable 
dnve past the long Une of detached villas within their 
neat enclosures, surrounded by shadowing groves and nch 
gardens. They pass the lines or barracks of the native 
infantry — a race of whom they know almost less than they 
do of the people of the town ; and they are 'satisfied with 
the respect of action, with the sudden uprising, the stiff 
attitude of attention, the cold salute, regardless of the 
insolence and dislike of the eye; they chat and laugh, 
marry and are given in mamage, have their horse-races, 
their balls, their card-parties, their dinners, their plate, 
their tradesmen’s bills, their debts , in fact, their everything 
that English society has, and thus they lived till the dduge 
came upon them We all know how nobly they stemmed 
its force, what heroic struggles they made against its fury. 
But what a surprise when it buist in upon them * 
What a blow to all their traditions • What a rebuke 
to their blind confidence ^ There is at the moment I 
write these lines a slight explosion close at hand, followed 
by the ascent some dark columns of earth and bricks 
into the air We are blowing up the Assembly-rooms 
of Cawnpore in order to clear the ground in front of the 
guns of our intrenchment, and billiard-rooms and ball- 
rooms are flying up in fragments to the skies Is not that 
a strange end for aU Cawnpore society to come to * Is it 
not a curious commentary on our rule, and on our position 
in India 
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IfTER eleven weeks of hostile 
occupation, after seven weeks of 
^ besieging, the great city of Delhi 
j still remained in the hands of a 
— , J mingled body of mutineers and 
f rebels — mutineers who had thrown off 
f their soldierly allegiance to their Bntish 
, employers ; and rebels who clustered 
— around the shadowy representative of an 
^tmct Mogul dynasty. Nay, more— not only was 
Delhi still unconqnered at the end of July ; it was 
relatively stnmger than ever. The siege-army had 
been increased; but the besiegers had inmased 


in number in a still larger ratio. General Anson * 
had had thirteen days of command, in reference to 
the preparations for the reconquest of the city, 
before his death ; General Barnard, forty, before 
he likewise died ; General Reed, twelve, before his 
retirement ; General Wilson, thirteen, by the end 
of July , and now the last-named commander 
was called upon to measure the str^igth with 
which he could open the Augost senes skfe- 
operations 

It may be convenient slightly to reoa^tolate m 
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few events, and to mention a few dates, connected 
with the eailier weeks of the siege, as a means of 
refreshing the memory of the reader concerning 
the train of operations which, in the present 
chapter, is to be traced to an end. 

It \\ ill be remembered, then, that as soon as the 
startling mutinies at Delhi and Meerut became 
known to the military authorities at the lull- 
stations, the 75th foot were ordered down fiom 
Kussowhe, the 1st Europeans from Dugshai, and 
the 2d Europeans from Subathoo — all to pioceed 
to Umballa, there to form portions of a siege-army 
for Delhi ; that a siege-train was prepared at 
Phillour , that Generals Anson and Barnard, and 
other ofBeers, held a council of war at Umballa 
on the IGth of May, and concerted such plans as 
were practicable on the spur of the moment , and 
that troops began at once to march southeastward 
towards Delhi We have further seen that Anson 
was troubled by the presence of Bengal native 
troops whom he could not trust, and by the 
scarcity of good aitillcrymcn to accompany his 
siege-train , and that his operations were suddenly 
cut off by a fatal attack of cholera, under which 
he sank on the 27th Next we traced twelve days’ 
operations of Sir Henry Barnard, duiing which he 
had advanced to Raneeput, Paniput, Rhye, Alipore, 
Badulla Serai, and Azadpore, to the ridge north- 
ward of Delhi, on which he established his siege- 
camp on the 8th of June , he had just been joined 
by General Wilson, who had beaten the enemy 
at Ghazeeooclecn Nuggur, and had crossed the 
Jumna from Meerut near Bhagput Then came 
the diversified siege-operations of the month of 
June, with a force which began about 3000 strong, 
aided by 22 field-guns and 17 siege-guns and 
mortars — the arrival on the 9th of the Guide corps, 
after their surprising march in fiercely hot weather 
from Peshawur; the bold attack made by the 
rebels on the same day , the manifest proofs that 
the siege-guns w'crc too light, too few, and too 
distant, to batter the defences of the city ; the 
commencement on the 13tli, but the speedy 
abandonment as impracticable, of a project for 
storming the place; the continual arrival of 
mutineers to swell the number of defender within 
Delhi ; the daily sallies of the enemy ; the daily 
weakening of the small British force, and the 
necessity for employing one-half of the wdiole 
siege-army on pickct-duty, to prevent surprises 
We have seen how Hindoo Rao’s house became 
a constant target for the enemy’s guns, and 
Metcalfe House for attacks of less frequency ; 
how Major Reid, with his Goorklias and Guides, 
guarded the ridge with indomitable steadiness, 
and made successful attacks on the Eedghah and 
Kissengunje suburbs ; and how sedulously Barnard 
was forced to watch the movements of the enemy 
in the rear of his camp Passing from June to 
July, the details of the former chapter told us that 
the siege-army became raised to about 6000 men, 
hj various reinforcements early in the last-named 
mttith; that an assault of the city was again 


proposed, and again abandoned; that insurgent 
troops poured into Delhi more rapidly than ever ; 
that Sir Henry Barnard died on the 5th, worn 
down by anxiety and cholera; that nuineious 
canal-budges were destroyed, to prevent the 
enemy from gaming access to the rear of the 
camp ; that the British were continually thrown 
on the defensive, instead of actively prosecuting 
the siege , that the few lemaining Bengal native 
troops in the siege-army were either sent to tho 
Punjaiib, or disarmed and unhorsed, in distiust 
of their fidelity ; that on the 17th, General Reed 
gave up the command which had devolved upon 
him after the death of Barnard, and was succeeded 
by Brigadier-general Wilson ; and that towards 
the close of the month the enemy made many 
desperate attempts to turn the flanks and rear of 
the siegc-camp, requiring all the skill of the British 
to frustrate them * 

August arrived. The bc<!icged, m every way 
stronger than the besiegers, continued their attacks 
on vaiious sides of the heights They gave annoy- 
ance, but at the same time excited contempt by 
the manner m which they avoided open hand-to- 
hand conflicts. An officer of engineeis, commenting 
on this matter in a private letter, said ‘ At Delhi, 
they are five or six to one against us, and see the 
miserable attempts they make to turn us out of 
our position They swarm up the heights in fiont 
of our batteries by thousands, the ground is so 
broken and full of ravines and rocks, that they 
can come up the whole way unseen, or you may 
depend upon it they would never venture If they 
had the pluck of a goose, their numbere might 
terrify us It is in the Subzee Mundee that most 
of the hard fighting goes on , they get into and 
on the tops of the houses, and fire into our pickets 
there ; this goes on until we send a force from 
camp to turn them out, which we invariably do, 
but not without loss We have now cleaied the 
ground all around of the trees, walls, and houses ; 
as a consequence, theie is a large clear space 
around our pickets, and Pandy will not venture 
out of cover ; so we generally let him pop away 
from a distance until he is tired’ Eaily in the 
month, an attempt was made to destroy the budge 
of boats over the Jumna ; the rams had set in, 
the liver was high, the stream strong, and these 
were deemed favourable conditions The engineers 
started three ‘infernal machines,’ each consisting 
of a tub containing fifty pounds of powder, a stick 
protruding from the tub, and a spring connected 
with an explosive compound ; the theoiy was, 
that if tho tubs floated down to the bridge, any 
contact with the stick would explode the contents 

* By comparing two wood-cut*— *Bird’s-cje View of Delhi* (p 
64), and *I)elhi from Flagstaff Tower * (p 76)— the reader will 
be assisted in forming an idea of the relative positions of tho 
mutineers within the city, and of the British on the ridge and in 
the camp behind it The * Bird's-eye View * will be the most 
useful for this purpose, as combining the eharactensties of a view 
and a ptan, and shewing very clearly the liver, the bridge of boats, 
the eamp, the ridge, the broken ground m front of it, the Flagstaff 
Tower, Metcalfe House, the Custom-hoitse, Hindoo Rao’s bouse, 
Uie Samee House, tbe SeUmgurb fort, tlie city, the imperial palace^ 
the Juinma Mn^id, the walls and bMHnnt, the western rabnrbs, 
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of the tub, and destroy one or more of the boats 
of the bridge ; but there is no record of success 
attending this adrenture The bridge of boats 
being a mile and a half distant from the battenes 
on the iidge, it could not be harmed by any guns 
at that time possessed by the British ; and tlius 
the enemy, throughout the siege, had free and 
unmolested passage ovei the Jumna The supply 
of ammunition available to the mutineers seemed 
to be almost inexhaustible , the British collected 
450 round shot that had been fired at them from 
the enemy’s guns in one day; and as the Bntish 
artillerymen weie few in number, they were 
woiked nearly to exhaustion in keeping up the 
necessary cannonade to repel the enemy’s fire 
Although the ‘Pandie»’ avoided contests in the 
open field, many of their movements were made 
with much seciecy and skill — especially that of 
the 1st of August, when at least 5000 troops 
appeared in the vicinity of the Biitibh position, 
by a combined movement from two difTcrent 
quarters, and made an attack which nothing but 
the courage and skill of Major Reid and his 
handful of brave fellow's could have withstood 
In some of these numeious operations, wdicn the 
rainy season commenced, the amount of fatigue 
borne by the tioops was excessive It w'as the 
special duty of the cavalry, not being immediately 
available for siege-services, to gaaid the lear of 
the camp from surprise , and to insuie this result, 
they held themselves icady to ‘boot and saddle’ 
at a few minutes’ notice— glad if they could insuic 
only a few hours of sleep m the twenty-four 
Many an officer, on picket or reconnoitiing duty, 
wmuld be in the saddle twelve hours together, iii 
torrents of lain, without food or icfrefthment of 
any kind Yet, with all their trials, they spoke 
and wiotc cheerfully An aitdlery-officer said 
‘Our position heio is certainly hy natuie a Avon- 
derfully secure one , and if the Fandics could not 
have found a better place than Delhi as the hcad- 
quaitcrs of their mutiny, with an unlimited maga- 
zine at their disposal, I doubt if voe could have 
been so well off anywdieie else Piovidenco has 
assisted us in every A\ay. From the beginning, 
the weather has been most propitious, and in 
cantonments I have never seen troops so healthy 
as they are here now Cholera occasionally pays 
us a visit, but that must ahvays be expected in a 
large standing camp The river Jumna completely 
protects our left flank and fiont, while the laige 
jheel (water-course) w Inch runs aw'ay to the south- 
W’^est is at this season quite impassable for miles, 
preventing any surpiise on our right flank ; so 
that a few cavalry are sufficient as a guard for 
three faces of our position’ — that is, a fcAv, if 
constantly on the alert, and never shirking a hard 
day’s work in any weather. 

The enemy gradually tired of attacks on the 
rear of the camp, which uniformly failed, but 
they did not eease to maintain an aggressive 
attitude. Early in the month, they commenced 
a series of efforts to drive the British from the 


Metcalfe post or picket. This Metcalfe House, the 
peaceful residence of a civil-service office until 
the disastrous 11th of May, had become an imp^i- 
ant post to the besiegers As early as four days 
after the arrival of the siege-army on the ridge, 
the enemy had emerged from the city, concealed 
themselves m some ravines around Sir T. Met- 
calfe’s house, and thence made a formidable attack 
on the Flagstaff Tower. To prevent a recurrence 
of this danger, a laige picket was sent to occupy 
the house, and to form it into a river-side or left 
flank to the sicgc-position. This picket was after- 
wards thrown m advance of the house, and 
divided into three portions — one on a mound 
near the road leading from the Cashmere Gate to 
the cantonment Sudder bazaar , a second in a 
house midway between this mound and the river; 
and a third m a range of stables close to the river. 
All the portions of this picket were gradually 
stiengthened by tlie engineers, as reinforcements 
reached them The Flagstaff Tower Avas also well 
guaidcd, and as the night-seutrics paced the 
Avliolo distance hetAveen the tower and the Metcalfe 
pickets, the belt of rugged ground between the 
iidge and the river A\as effectually rendered im- 
passable for the enemy. These various accessions 
of sticngth, howeier, Avere made only at intervals, 
as opportunity offered , at the time now ^under 
notice, they were very imperfectly finished The 
enemy plied the Metcalfe picket vigoiously with 
shot and shell, from guns brought out of the 
Cashmere Gate and posted a fcAv hundred yards 
m advance of the city wall, while a number of 
infantry skirmishers, many of Avhom were rifle- 
men, kept up a nearly incessant fire fiom the 
jungle m front Although the losses at the Mct- 
c«ilfe picket avcic not numerous, owing to the good 
co\er, the approach to it for i chefs, <fec, was ren- 
dcicd cxticmely perilous, and fis this species of 
attack Avas in many Avaj s annoying to the British, 
General Wilson resolved to frustrate it. He placed 
under the command of Brigadier Sliow'ers a force 
ot about 1300 men,* by whom the insurgents 
AA’cie suddenly suipiised on the moining of the 
12th, and diiven off with great loss. It was a 
shaip contest, for tlie biigadier had more than a 
hundred killed and Avounded. ShoAvers himself 
was in the list of Avounded , as were also Major 
Coke, Captain Gicvillc, Lieutenants Sheri iff, 
James, Liiidcsay, Maunsell, and Owen. Four guns 
belonging to the enemy were captured and brought 
into camp , but the chief advantage derived from 
the skirmish Avas in securing the abandonment of a 
mode of attack likely to be very annoying to the 
besiegers The insurgents, it is true, by placing 
guns on the opposite side of the Jumna, frequently 


^ini 75tfafoot, .... 100 men. 

1st Benpral j!,uropeaii9, . . . SHO tt 

Coke’s Punjanb Rifles, . . 250 n 

HM 8th foot, . . 100 

Sd Bengal Earopeans, . 100 tf 

Kamaon Goorkhas .... 100 tt 

4'h Sikhinfantrj, ... . 100 v 

11 M. 9th Lancers, .... one sqmidron# 
Horse ortillerf, ilz gune. 
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a shot or shell across ; but the danger here 
was lessened by shifting the camp of the let 
Panjanb infantry. 

^liat the siege-army was weakened by these 
perpetual encounters, need hardly be said. Every 
day witnessed the carrying of many gallant fellows 
to the camp-hospital or to the grave. At about 
the middle of August, the force comprised 3571 
European officers and men, and 2070 native officers 
and men, fit for duty ; with 28 horse-artillery guns 
(6 and 9 pounders) and a small supply of siege- 
artillery. A detail of the component elements of 
the force, and of the ratio which the effectives bore 
to the sick and wounded, will be more usefully 
given presently in connection with the September 
operations. Knowing well from dearly-bought 
experience that he could not successfully assault 
and capture Delhi with his present force. General 
Wilson looked anxiously for reinforcements from 
the Punjaub, which were due about the middle of 
the month. Indeed, all in camp were prepared to 
welcome one who, from the daring and energy which 
characterised nearly all the operations with which 
he had been intrusted, had earned from some the 
title of the ‘Lion,’ from others that of the ‘Bayard,’ 
of the Punjaub. This was Brigadier-general Nichol- 
son, a soldier who had attained to that rank at an 
unusually early age. About the end of June, Sir 
John Lawrence had intrusted to him a flying 
column which had been organised at Wuzeerabad,^ 
but which had undergone many vicissitudes ; for 
Nicholson had been compelled to disarm all the 
Bengal native troops who were in his column. As 
we have seen in former pages, the brigadier struck 
terror into the mutineers, and swept away bands 
of rebels m front and on either side of him in the 
region between the Chenab and the Sutlej. He 
nearly annihilated the Sealkote mutineers near 
Goordaspore,t and then cleared the country during 
a long march, in fearfully hot weather, to Delhi 
He himself with a few companions reached the 
city on the 8th of August; but the bulk of his 
column did not arrive till the 14th. Its composi- 
tion had undeigone some change; and it now 
comprised HM. 52d foot, the remaining wing of 
the 6l8t foot, the 2d Punjaub infantry, 200 Moultan 
horse, and a small force of artilleiy — ^in all, about 
1100 Europeans and 1400 Punjaub troops. Valu- 
able, however, as was this accession of strength, 
it could not immediately affect the siege-operations ; 
seeing that it was necessary to await the arrival of 
another siege-train, which Sir John Lawrence 
had caused to be collected at Ferozpore, and which 

* H M 52d light infantry 
35th Bengal native infantry 
8d Fuqlanb infantry 
9th Bengal native cavalry, one wing. 

Moultan horse 

l>a.we’s tro(^ of horse-artillery 
Smyth’s troop of native foot-artillery. 

Boorchier^ Ught-infantry battery. 

+ During that fkmous pursuit and defeat of the Sealkote muti- 
neers, a vdng of H.B1 52d foot marched sixty-two miles in forty- 
eight hours of an Indian summer, beddes fighting with an enemy 
who redsted with more than thedr usual deternolmation. It was 
woik worthy of a regiment whldi had marched thru ihotuand 
wOm kt/Mur 


was on its way to Delhi, wifii great stores of 
ammunition. 

As soon as General Wilson found himself aided 
by the energetic Nicholson, he gave additional 
efficiency to his army by grouping the infantry into 
four togades, thus constituted: Ftrst bngade, 
under Brigadier Showers, H.M. 75th foot, 2d 
Bengal Europeans, and the Kumaon battalion of 
Goorkhas ; Second, under Colonel Lenfield, H M. 
52d foot, H M. 60th Rifles, and the Sirmoor battalion 
of Goorkhas; TTiird, under Colonel Jones, HM. 
8th foot, HM 61st foot, and Bothney’s Sikhs; 
Fourth, under Brigadier Nicholson, 1st Bengal 
Europeans, 1st Punjaub infantry (Coke’s nfles), and 
2d Punjaub infantry (Green’s Rifles). The Guides 
were not brigaded, but were left free for service 
in any quarter. The cavalry was placed under 
Brigadier Grant, and the artillery under Bngadier 
Garbett. Nicholson had brought with him a 
few guns ; nevertheless it was necessary, as just 
remarked, to wait for a regular siege-train before a 
bombardment of the city could be attempted. The 
camp, organised as it now was, although it put on 
a somewhat more regular appearance than before, 
was a singular phenomenon, owing to the mode 
in which European and Asiatic elements were 
combined in it An officer who was present 
through all the operations has given, in a letter 
which went the round of the newspapers, a graphic 
account of the camp, with its British and native 
troops, its varieties of costume, its dealers and 
servants, its tents and animals, and all the details 
of a scene picturesque to an observer who could for 
a moment forget the stern meaning which underlay 
it’‘' About the time of Nicholson’s aiiival, Lieu- 
tenant Hodson was intrusted by General Wilson 
with an enterprise small in character but useful in 
result It was to watch a party of the enemy who 
had moved out from Delhi on the Rohtuk road, and 
to afford support, if necessary, either to Soneeput or 
to the Jheend rajah, who remained faithful to his 
alliance with the British Hodson started on the 
night of the 14th of August with a detachment of 
about 350 cavalry, comprising 230 of the irregular 
horse named after himself, 100 Guide cavalry, and 
a few Jheend cavalry. The enemy were known 

* * Wh*it a sight our camp would be even to those who visited 
Sebastopol I Tlie long lines of tents, the thatched hovels of the 
native servants, the rows of horses, the parks of artiliery, the English 
soldier m his gray linen coat and trousers (he has fought as bravely 
as ever without pipecla>}, the Sikhs with their red and blue turbims, 
the Afghans wuth their red and blue turbans, their wild air, and 
their gay head-dresses and coloured saddle-cloths, and the little 
Goorkhas, dressed up to the ugliness of demons in black worsted 
Kilmarnock hats and w oollen coats— the truest, bravest soldiors m 
our pay. There are scarcely any Foorbeahs (Hindustanis) left in 
our ranks, but of native servants many a score In the rear are 
the booths of the native bazaars, and forlher out on the plain the 
thousands of camels, bullocks, and horses that carry our baggage 
The soldiers are loitering through the lines or m the bazaars 
Suddenly the alarm is souuded Every one rashes to his tent The 
infiintry soldier seizes his muAet and slings on his pouch, the 
artilleryman gets his guns harnessed, the Afghan rides out to 
e^^lore . in a few mmutes everybody is in his place. 

* If we go to the summit of the ndge of hill which s^arates us 
fhnn the mty, wesee the river winding along to tlie left, the bridge 
of boats, the towers of the palace, and the high root and minarets 
of the great mosque, the roofii and gardens of the doomed dty, 
and tiie degant-IoiAing walla, with batteries here and there, the 
white smoke of which rises dowly nyp among the green foliage that 
dnstein roond tiie ramparts.’ 
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to have passed through Samplah on the way to 
Rohtok ; and Hodson resolved to anticipate them 
by a flank-movement On the 15th, at the village 
of Khurkowdeh, he captured a laige number of 
mutineer cavalry, by a stratagem at once bold 
and ingenious. On the 16th the enemy marched 
to Rohtnk, and Hodson in pursuit of them. On 
the 17th skirmishes took place near Bohtuk itself ; 
but on the 18th Hodson succeeded m drawing fortli 
the mam body of rebels, who suffered a speedy and 
complete defeat. They were not simply mutineers 
from Delhi; they comprised many depredatory 
bodies that greatly troubled such of the petty 
rajahs as wished to remain faithful to or in alliance 
with the British. Lieutenant Hodson, by dispersing 
them, aided in pacifying the district around the 
siege-camp — a matter of much consideration. A 
letter from one of the oflScers of the Guides will 
afford a good idea of the manner in which all 
fought in those stirring times, and of the lan- 
guage in which the deeds were narrated when the 
formality of official documents was not needed * 

For ten days after Nicholson’s arrival, little 
was effected on either side save this skirmish of 
Hodson’s at Rohtuk Wilson did not want to 
begin ; it was not his strategy ; he steadily held 
his own until the formidable siege-train could 
arrive On the other hand, the enemy were 
foiled in every movement; all their attacks had 
failed. 

Nicholson was on the alert to render good 
service; and the opportunity was not long in 
presenting itself. His energy as a soldier and 
his skill as a general were rendered very conspi- 
cuous in his battle of Nujuffghur, resembling m 
its tactics some of those in which Havelock had 
been engaged. General Wilson obtained intelli- 
gence that a force of the enemy was advancing 
from Delhi towards Bahadoorghur, with the 
apparent intention of attacking the siege-camp 
m the rear, the distance between the city and 
the town being about twenty miles, and the 

* * The first daj we marched to a place called Khui‘ko\idch, but 
such a maich ' We had to go through \ ater for miles up to the 
horses’ girths We took Khurkowdeh by surprise, and Hodson 
immediately placed men over the gates, and we went in Shot one 
scoundrel instanter, cut down another, and took a rcssaldar (native 
officer) and some sowars (troopers) prisoners, and came to a house 
occupied by some more, who would not let us in at all , at last, \ic 
rushed m and found the rascals had taken to the upper story, and 
still kept ns at bay There was only one door and a kirkee 
(umdow) I shoved In my head through the door, with a pistol 
m my hand, and got a clip over my turban for my pains , my 
pistol missed fiie at the man s breast (you must send me a revolver), 
so I got out of that as fast as I could, and then tned the kirkee 
with the other barrel, and very nearly got another cut We tried 
e\ery means to get in, but could not, so we fired the house, and 

out they rushed a muck among us The fiist fellow went at , 

who wounded him, but somehow or other be slipped and fell on his 
back. I saw him faU, and, thinking he was hurt, rushed to the 
rescue A Guide got a chop at the fellow, and I gave him such a 
•winging back-hander tiiat he fell dead 1 then went at another 
fellow mshing my left, and sent my sword through him, like 
battCT, and bagged him I then look^ rotmd and saw a sword 
come crash on the shoulders of a poor youth , oh, such a cut, and 
up w^t the swwd again, and the next moment the boy would have 
be^ in etemty, but I ran fivward and oovaed bun with my sword 

and savedhim Daring this it was over with seven men bad 

shot one writh his revolver, and the other four were cut down at 
once. Having poliabed olT these fellows, we held an hnprompta 
ooid'imartial on these we had taken, and shot them all—mnr. 
deras every one^, who were justly rewarded for thdr deeds ' 


latter being nearly due west of the fomer, O 
as seems more probable (seeing that all ettaol 
on the rear of the camp W signally fkUadX th 
enemy may have intended to cross the 
ghnr jheel or water-course, and intercept th 
siege-tram which they as well as the Bdtlid 
knew to be on the way from Ferozpore. Cm 
account of the matter is, that Bukhtar Singh, t 
rebel who had gained unenviable notoriety ai 
Bareilly, had got into disfavour with the King oi 
Delhi for his want of success as one of the militaiy 
leaders within the city ; that he had ofiered, if a 
good force were only placed at his" dispos^ to 
wipe off the discredit by a crowning victory over 
the Feringbees ; and that, in pursuance of this 
object, he proposed to get in rear of the siege- 
camp, intercept the expected siege-train, capture 
it, and cut off all communication between the 
camp and Umballa. Whatever may have been 
the mam purpose, the expeditionary force was of 
considerable strength, amounting to 7000 men, 
and compiising tho whole or largo portions of 
SIX mutinied infantry regiments, three of irre- 
gular cavalry, and numerous artillery. The 
general, on receipt of this information, at 
once placed a column* under the command of 
Brigadier Nicholson, with instructions to frustrate 
the operations of the enemy. The brigadier 
started at daybreak on the 25th of August, 
crossed two difficult swamps, and arrived at 
Nanglooe, a village about midway between Delhi 
and Bahadoorghur. During a halt and a recon- 
noitre, it was found tliat the enemy had crossed 
a bridge over the Nujuffghur jheel, and would 
probably encamp in the afternoon near the town 
of the same name Nicholson determined to 
push on against them that same evening. After 
another ten-mile march, dm mg which his troops 
had to wade through a sheet of water three feet 
deep, he came up with the enemy about five 
o’clock, and found them posted in a position two 
miles in length, extending from the bridge to the 
town they had thirteen guns, of which four were 
in a strong position at an old serai on their left 
centre The brigadier, after a brief reconnaissance, 
resolved first to attack the enemy’s left centre, 
which was their strongest point, and then, 
‘changing front to the left,’ sweep down their 
line of guns towards the bridge. His guns having 
fired a few rounds, the critical moment for a 
chaigc ariived; he addressed his men, told them 
what a bayonet charge had always been in the 
British army, and shouted— ‘Advance The 
mfantiy charged, and drove the enemy out of the 

* H M 9th Lancers (Captain Sarrell), One sqaadren 

Guide cavalry (Captain Sandffird), 120 men. 

2d Punjaub cavalry, 80 // 

Monltan horse 

HM eistfiiot, (Colonel Benny), 420 xr 

Ist Bengal Europeans (Major Jacob), 860 a 

IstPimJanb infantry (Coke's), 400 v 

2d Punjaub infantry (Green's), 400 » 

Sappers and Miners, Oa » 

Horse-artillery (Tombs' and Olj^heifa), Stateofi faiii» 

Captain (now HajorlOlphert being ill, the Qomnmta of hli troop 
was token by Captain Eemlngton. 
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lend with great impetaositj'. He then changed 
ft^nt to the left, and so completely outflanked 
the enemy that they fled at once from the field, 
leaving thirteen guns behind them. While this 
was being done, Lieutenant Lumsden advanced 
to Nujtt%hur, and cleared it of insurgents. A 
small number of the enemy concealed thenisehes 
in the neighbouring village of Nuglee ; and when 
attacked, in a way that left no loophole for escape, 
they fought so desperately as to bring down a con- 
siderable number of Lumsden’s party, including the 
lieutenant himself The enemy’s cavalry effected 
httle or nothing , while Nicholson’s was employed 
chiefly m guarding baggage and escorting guns. 
Nicholson passed the night near the bridge, which 
had been the object of a fierce attack and defence 
during the evening, and which he succeeded in 
blowing up about two o’clock in the morning — 
thus cutting off one of the few approaches by 
which the mutineers from the city could get to the 
mam line of road behind the camp Nicholson 
returned to camp on the 26th, after a few hours’ 
rest for his exhausted troops. They had indeed had 
a hard day’s labour on the 25th , for they marched 
eighteen miles to the field of battle — starting at 
daybreak, and crossing two difficult swamps 
before they could arrive at Nanglooe , and, to 
use the words of their commander in his dis- 
patch, ‘as it would not have been prudent to 
take the baggage across the fold at Baprowla, they 
were obliged, after foui teen hours’ marching and 
fighting, to Wouac on the field without food or 
covering of any kind ’ There seems to have been 
something wrong here. One of the officers has 
said ‘ Unfoi tunately, thiough some mistake, I 
suppose, the grog for the men had not arrived, 
nor commissariat rations , and it is wonderful how 
they bore up against the privations of a long 
march, some hard fighting, and no food A little 
grumbling was occasionally heard, but good- 
humour and cheerfulness weie the order of the 
day ’ Such of them as had time to sleep at all 
during the night, slept on the damp gi’ound ; but 
all these exigencies of a soldier’s life were soon 
forgotten, and the troops returned to camp in 
high spirits at their success, Nicholson had 
relied fully on the Punjaubees m the day of 
battle, and they justified his reliance, for they 
emulated the courage and soldierly qualities of 
the European troops who formed the of the 
force. He had to regret the loss of 25 killed, 
including Lieutenants Lumsden and Gabbctt ; 
and of 70 wounded, including Major Jacob and 
Lieutenant Elkington The brigadier’s official 
dispatch contained some cuiious paiticulars not 
always given in such documents. It appears that 
daring the day his men fired off 17,000 mnsket 
and rifle charges, and 630 cannon-shot and shells 
— a murderous torrent, that may perhaps convey 
to the mind of a reader some faint idea of the 
terrible <ndeal of a battle. He captured all the 
enemy’s guns and ammunition ; but a better result 
ivas, the frustration of an attack which might 


have been very annoying, if not dangerous, on 
the reaf of the camp Of the guns captured, nine 
were English field-pieces, formerly belonging to 
the regular Bengal army; while the other four 
were native brass guns belonging to the imperial 
palace at Delhi. 

The Delhi insurgents, whether well or ill com- 
manded, manifested no careless inattention to what 
was occurring outside the city walls They \v’’ere 
nearly always well informed of the proceedings of 
the besiegers. They knew that a large siege-train 
was expected, which they much longed to inteicept ; 
they knew that Brigadier Nicholson had gone out 
to Nujuffghur on the morning of the 25th; they 
knew that he had not returned to camp on the 
morning of the 26th; and they resolved on another 
attack on the camp in its then weakened state. 
All was in vain, however , m this as in every 
similar attempt they were beaten As soon 
as they made their appearance. General Wilson 
strengthened his pickets. The enemy commenced 
by a fire with field-guns from Ludlow Castle 
against the Mosque picket; but the attack never 
became senous; it was steadily met, and the 
enemy, after suffering severely, retired into the 
city. 

During the later days of August, the enemy 
attempted little more than a series of skirmishing 
attacks on the pickets If, once now and then, 
they appeared in force outside the walls as though 
about to attack m a body, the intention was 
speedily abandoned, and they disappeared again 
within the city. No evidence was affoided that 
they were headed by any officer possessing unity 
of command and military ability. There was no 
Sevajee, no Hjder among them. ‘Often,’ as an 
eye-witness observed, ‘ like an undisciplined mob, 
at best merely an agglomeration of regiments, the 
rebels have attacked us again and again, and fiercely 
enough when under cover, hut always with a 
poverty of conception and want of plan that 
betrayed the absence of a master-mind And now 
that they know strong i cmforcements have joined 
our army, and that the day of letnbution is not 
far distant — although they may make an attempt to 
intercept the siege-train — yet by their vacillating 
and abortive gatheimgs outside the walls, and 
by the dissensions and desertions that are rife 
within, they shew that the huge body of the insur- 
rection IS still without a vigorous and life giving 
spirit ’ 

True as this may have been in the particular 
instance, it is nevertheless impossible not to be 
struck with the fact that the mutineers maintained 
a rcipa^*hable degree of organisation after they had 
forsworn their allegiance , the men of aU the corps 
milled round the colours belonging to each parti- 
cular r^ment , aud those regiments which had 
customanly been massed into brigades, long shove 
to maintam the brigade character. Although the 
insurrection possessed few elements of unity, 
although the rebels could not form an army, or 
operate comprehensively in the field, they sought 
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to zoaintain the organisation \\hich their late 
British masters had given to them. There had 
usually been a brigade of two, thiee, or four 
native regiments at each of the larger military 
stations , from the station the brigade took its 
name; and when the mutiny was many months 
old, the mutineers were still recognisable as 
belonging to the brigades which they had once 
loyally seived — such as the Bareilly brigade, the 
Neemuch brigade, the Dinapoor bngade, the 
Nuseerabad brigade, &c Although single legi- 
ments and fragments of legiments eiiteied Delhi, 
to maintain the standard of lebellion against the 
English ‘raj,* nevertheless the majoiity were 
distinguishable as biigaded forces The Delhi 
brigade itself, consisting of the 38th, 54tlj, and 74th 
regiments native infanty, foimcd the material on 
which the Meeiut biigadc had worked on the 11th 
of May. This Meerut brigade comprised the 11th 
and 20 til infantiy, and the 3d cavaliy On the 
16th of June ariivcd the Nuseerabad bngade, con- 
sisting of the 15th and 30tli infantry, with lioise 
and foot aitiilery , on the 22d, the Jullundur and 
Phillour brigades entered, comprising the 3d, 30th, 
and 61st infantry, and the 0th cavaliy , on the 1st 
and 2d of June came the Bareilly or llohilcimd 
brigade, including the 18tli, 28tli, 29th, and 68th 
infantry, and the 8th irregular ca\alry , and later 
m the same month came the Neemuch and Jliansi 
bngades Even when combined within the walls 
of Delhi, each bugadc constituted a soit of family 
or community, having to a great extent a way 
and a will of its o^vn Ihc histoiy of a bundled 
ycais has she^vn that the sepoys alwa 3 ’s fought 
well when well commanded , and their ineffective 
fighting as nmtincei’s may hence be attiibuted 
111 part to the fact that they ^\eio not well 
commanded 

It was about this peiiod, the latter half of August, 
that an unfortunate English lad^^ — uiifoi lunate in 
being so long in the hands of biutal men — escaped 
from Delhi under ciicumstances which were nar- 
rated by the Bombay and Calcutta newspapers as 
below She was the >Mfe of one of the civil 
officcis of the Company engaged at Delhi befoie 
the mutiny; but as the newspaper nariatncs weie 

* ‘Mrs , the wife of Mr , made her escape from Delhi on 

the moimns of the 19th Tuor cieAturc, she was almost reduced 
to a skeleton, as she had been kept in a soil of dungeon while in 
Delhi Iwo chnprassees, who, it appears, ha\c all along been 
faithful to her, aidfed her in making her attempt to escape They 
passed through the Ajraccr Gate, hut not w holly unobseried by the 
mutineers' sentries, vs one of the ebuprtssees was shot by them 
It being dark at the time, she lay hidden among the long web- 
grass until the dawn of day, when she sent the chuprassee to 
reconnoitre, and as luck would have it, be came across tlie 
European picket stationed at Subzee Mundee So soon as he 
could discover who they weie, he went and brooght the lady into 
the picket-house amongst the soldiers, who did all they could to 
insure her safety As soon as she armed sns4de the square, she 
fell down upon her knees, and offered up a prayer to Heaven for 
her safe deliverance. AU she bad round her body was a dirty 
piece of cloth, and another piece folded round her head She was 
m a terrible condition , but I feel assured that there was not a single 
Foropean but felt greatly concerned in her bdialf , and some even 
shed tears of pity when they heard the tale of w oe that she related 
After being interrogated by the oiHccrs for a short time, Captain 
Bailey provided a doolie for he-, and sent her under escort safe to 
camp, where she has been provided wiUi a staff-tent, and cverj- 
thing tiiat she requires * 


not always correct in matters of itkatifici^ni th« 
name will not be given here. 

September amved, and with it many indmtioiis 
that the siege would soon present new and 
ant features Littlo is known of what passed 
within Delhi during those da 3 ’s; bat Geaerdi 
AVilson learned from various sources that the 
mutineers were in a very dissatisfied state at the 
failuie of all their attempts to dislodge the 
besiegei*s, or e\ en to disturb in any material degree 
the plan of the siege They were without a respon- 
sible and efficient leader, and viere split up into 
small sections, they had no united scheme of 
operations, nor Mere they adequately provided 
with money to meet then* daily demands. 

With the besiegers, on the other hand, prospects 
were brightening The siege tram, when it amved 
early m September, made a formidable increase in 
the ordnance before Dellii As the name implies, 
the guns were larger, and carried shot and shell 
more weighty, than those used in battles and 
skiimislics, their mam puipose being to make 
breaches m the defence- works of the city, through 
which infantry might enter and capture the place. 
Sir John Lawrence had been able to collect in the 
Punjaub, and send to Delhi from Ferozpoie, a tram 
of about thirty heavy pieces of aitillcry, consisting 
of guns, howit/ere, and mortals of large calibre. 
The difficulty was not to obtain the guns, but to 
secure and to forwaid men to cicoit them, animals 
to diaw them, ammunition to sene them, carnages 
to convey the auxiliary stoies, food and cam])- 
equipagc for the men, fodder foi the animals — 
whether lioiscs, oxen, camels, or elephants. Such 
was the disturbed state of India at that time, that 
Lawrence had not been able to send this rein- 
forcement until September , and even then, all 
his skill, influence, and ciieigv', wcic reqmied to 
smmount the iiuincroiis difhculties. About the 
same tune theie amved ni camp a Belooch 
battalion fiom Kuiachec, the 4th Punjaub infantry, 
the Patan 1 1 regular Horse, and icinforcements 
to H M 8tli, 24th, 52d, and CUtli regiments. The 
siege-aimy now i cached an aggregate of about 
9000 men of all arms, efiectives and non-efTectivei^ 
including gun-lascais, s^ce drivci*s, Punjaubee 
Sappcis and Miners, native infantry recruits, and 
other men not comprised m regular regiments. 
There were also near the camp or on their march 
to it, numerous troops belonging to the Cashmere^ 
Jheend, and Putialah Contingents Out of the 
total number of troops of all kinds, AVilson hoped 
to be enabled to find 9000 effective infantry to 
make an assault on the city after a bombard- 
ment To what extent this hope was realised, we 
shall see presently. 

It 13 impoilant to boar clearly in mind the 
relative positions of the besiegers and the he- 
sieged, the siege-camp and the fortified city, 
that time Let it not be forgotten that the BrUhh 
position before Delhi, fi*om the early days ei lem 
to those of September, was purely a me. 

The besiegers could neither invest the etty mw 
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^i^ter down its walls ; the troops being too few 
for the first of these enterprises, and the guns too 
weak for the second ; while an assault^ though 
twice intended, was not attempted, because there 
was no force sufficient to hold the city, even if it 
were captured. The position on the north of the 
city, from Metcalfe House to the Subzee Mundee, 
was the only one which they could successfully 
maintain. Nevertheless, though limited to that 
one side, it was invaluable, because it enabled the 
British to keep open a road of communication 
with the northwest, whence all supplies must 
necessarily be obtained. The English public, 
gneved and irritated by the astounding news from 
India, often reproached Barnard and Wilson for 
their delay in ^taking Delhi,* and many of the 
officers and soldiers on the spot longed for some 
dashing movement that would restore British 
prestige, and give them their hour of revenge 
against the mutineers. Subsequent experience, 
however, has gone far to prove that the generals 
were right The grounds for so thinking have 
been thus set forth by an artillery-officer whose 
account of the siege has found a place among the 
Blue-books . * Whether the city might or might 
not have been carried by a cotep de mam, as was 
contemplated first in June and afterwards in July, 
it is needless now to inquire , but judging from 
the resistance we afterwards experienced in the 
actual assault, when wo had been greatly rein- 
forced in men and guns, it appears to me fortunate 
the attempt was not made The strength of the 
place was never supposed to consist in the strength 
of its actual defences, though these were much 
undervalued; but every city, even without forti- 
fications, is, from Its very nature, strongly defen- 
sible, unless It can be effectually surrounded or 
bombarded. Moreover, within Delhi, the enemy 
possessed a magazine containing upwards of two 
hundred guns, and an almost inexhaustible supply 
of ammunition ; while their numbers were cer- 
tainly never less than double those of the besiegers.’ 
But, more than this, Delhi was not so weak a 
place as public opinion in England at that time 
represented it to be. The numerous bastions 
presented re^lar faces and fianks of masonry, 
with properly cut embrasures. The portions of 
wall or cur^in between the bastions were twenty- 
four feet high, two-thirds of the height being twelve 
feet thick, and the remainder near the top being 
a parapet three feet in thickness, Outside the 
wall was a broad beam or ledge, screened by a 
parapet as a place for musketeers ; below the beam 
was a ditch, sixteen feet deep by twenty feet wide 
at the bottom, with well-constructed escarp and 
counterscarp ; and a good sloping glacis, descend- 
ing from the outer edge of the ditch, covered nearly 
hi^ the height of the wall from all assaults by dis- 
tant batteries. Captain Norman, who was present 
during the whple of the siege as assistant adjutant- 
geneial^ and who wrote a very lucid semi-official 
yeo unt of the siego-q^ierations, fiilly corroborates 
Mfsb statement of the sfrength of the porition. 


As a memento of a remarkable event in tb 
mihtaiy history of India, it may be acceptable h 
present here a detailed list of all the troops con 
stituting the siege-army of Delhi m the seconc 
week of September, when the assault was about t< 
be made. The number, it will be seen, was OSeG,"* 
besides ^unarmed and undisciplined pioneers,’ o 
whom no enumeration was given. These, ii 
must be remembered, were all effective troops 
and did not include those who were disabled bj 
wounds or sickness. It should also be observed^ 
that the Cashmere, Jheend, and Putialah Con- 
tingents find no place m this }ist; they weie 
scarcely mentioned by General Wilson in his 
dispatches, although from other sources of infor- 
mation they seem to have reached nearly three 
thousand in number Why the general and his 
staff should have had to make the entry ‘ strength 
unknown,’ in reference to them, does not clearly 
appear. Concerning the other or more important 
elements of the army, many of the legiments were 
represented only by detachments or wings in the 
camp, the rest being at other places , but all that 
need be noted m the list is the exact number of 
men. Glancing over this list, it is impossible to 
avoid being struck with the fact how nearly 
the Oudian or Hindustani element is excluded 
from it. There are Europeans, Goorkhas, Sikhs, 
Punjauhees, Beloochees, and mountaineers from 
the Afghan frontier , but the only entry referring 
cleaily to the Bengal native army is that of 78 
men of the 4th irregular cavalry, and these appear 
in the unsoldierlike condition, ‘ disarmed and 
unhoised’ The horse-aitillery were frequently 
referred to in dispatches by the names of the 
officers m command— such as Tombs’, Turner’s, 
Benny’s, and Remington’s troops , while two 
light field-batteries were named after Scott and 
Bourchier. There were also several companies of 


* Artillery, Engmeers, 4'C 

European ( Artillerymen of all kinds, . . . 1350 

and ^ Engineers, Sappers, Miners. Ac . . 722 

Kative. ( Pioneers, unarmed and undisciplined, * 


European. 

Native 


Gavalt y 


2072 


'U M Carabiniers, . .... 123 

I H M. 9th Lancers, . . 391 

4th irregular cavalry (di»aimed and unhorsed), 78 
Ist Funjaub cavalry, . . . utj 

2d » V , . . lU 

5th HU, . 107 

Hodson's Irregular Horse, , 462 

^Gmde corps, cavalry, ... 283 


European. 


Kattve. 


Inf anti y 
fHM 8th foot, 
rr 52d u , 
u 60th Eifles, . 

H u 6l8t foot, 

u 75th foot, . . 

Ist Bengal European Fusiliers, 

.2d » U » 9 

' Sirmoor battalion, Goorkhas, 

Kumaon u " * 

Guide corps, infantry, 
j 4th Sikb infuit^, • 
j Ist Pnnlanb infantry, 

4th I u I \ \ 

.Beloodi battalion, . 


1705 

323 

S02 

390 

402 

459 

427 

370 

212 

812 

802 

414 

664 

650 

541 

822 

em 
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fooUurilDerj serving with the mege-gans, which Mppcn^ attacked bj the and di^ded 

altx^ther numbered more than sixty heavy pieces by intantiy; proaecuted their wrah amid the 
of ordnance of various kinds. It has bemi said peril which always sufrounda ^lat iperies of 
above that the list of 9866 excluded sick and mihtaiy labour, ^ne batteiy, on the lel^ af 
wounded ; these latter numbered at that time no four 24>poundera '^as intended to hold the 
less than 8074 ; therefore the total of all ranks and Cashmere Pastion partially in check ; while 
alt degrees of efficiency nearly reached 13,000 men, the other, of five IS-pounders and one 8«in<di 
even excluding the nnenumerated pioneers and howitzer, was to silence the Moree Bastion, and 
contingents. In five regiments alone there were prevent it interfering with the attack on the 
1300 men dck and wounded, almost equalling in left A trench was made to oonn^t the iwq 
number those in an effective state ; the 52d royal batteries, and extending beyond them a little 
regiment and the Sirmoor battalion exhibited a to the right and left, so as to oommunicate with 
greater number on the sick-list than on that of the a wide and deep ravine which, extending very 
effectives. nearly up to the left attack, formed a sort of first 

Now commenced those operations of siege- parallel, affording good cover to the guard of the 

warfare which depend more on engineers and trenches ^AU this was completed during the 

artillerymen than on infantry and cavaliy — the night or by the forenoon of the 8th ; and the twa 

arrangements for bringing near the city guns portions, with the trench connecting them, became 

numerous aud powerful enough to batter the known as Bund's Battery, named after the officer 

walls. All hands were busy. The engineers and who worked it 

their assistants had made 10,000 fascines, 10,000 At dusk on the evening of the 8th, a second 
gabions, and 100,000 sand-bags ; field-magazines, working-party set forth, to construct a battery to 

scaling-ladders, and spare platforms had been be called ‘No. 2.* The enemy, influenced by an 

made in great number. The north side of the opinion that the attack would be made on the 

city being that which was to be assaulted, it was light, had neglected the ground at and near 

resolved to maintain the right of the position Ludlow Castle, a house situated barely seven 

strongly against the enemy, while the mam attack hundred yards from the Cashmere Gate. The 

was pushed on the left — first, because the river British engineers, taking advantage of this neglect^ 

would protect the left flank of the advancing seized the position, occupied it with a strong 

columns , and, secondly, because the troops would detachment, and employed the nights of the 9th 

find themselves in comparatively open ground in and 10th in constructing a battery upon it. The 

that part after a successful assault, Instead of being enemy, alarmed at this near approach, kept up a 

cooped up in narrow and fiercely defended streets fierce cannonade from the Cashmere and Water 

One of the subsidiary measures taken was to form Bastions and from the Selimgurh ; but the be- 

a trench to the left of the Samee, and to construct siegers had made their approach so carefully, that 

at the end of it a battery for four guns and two few of them suffered This battery, like Brind's, 

large howitzers. This Samee, better known to the was in two portions ; one, immediately iii front of 

soldiers as the Sammy House, was an cld temple, Ludlow Castle, for nine 24-pounders, was intended 

situated some way down the slope of the ridge to breach the wall between the Cashmere and 

towards the city, and about half a mile distant from Water Bastions, and to render the parapet unten* 

the Moree Bastion ; it had for some weeks been able by musketeers , the other, two hundred yards 

held by the Bntish. The purpose of this newly further to the right, for seven 8-inch howitzers and 

constructed Samee Battery was to prevent sorties two 18-pounders, u'as to aid in attaining the same 

from the Lahore or Cabool Gates passing round objects. The ‘No 2 ' Battery, from its magnitude, 

the city wall to annoy the breaching-batteries, and the important duty assigned to it, was placed 

and also to assist in keeping down the fire of the under the control of two officers ; Major Kaye 

Moree Bastion The three main works on the commanded the right position ; while the left was 

north side of the city were the Moree, Cashmere, intrusted to Major Campbell, who, being wounded 

and Water Bastions — all of which had been soon afterwards, was succeeded by Captain 

strengthened by the British authorities some years Johnson. 

before when no one dreamed that those strength- Still further was the powerful machinery for 
enings would be a disaster to the power which attack carried. On the night of the 10th, Battery 

ordered them to be effected. No. 3 was commenced, within two hundi^ yards 

It was on the 7th of September that the of the Water Bastion, behind a small mined house 
besiegers began to render visible those works in the custom-house compound ; it was bold and 
which pertain especially to the stormmg of a hazardous work to constract a battery in such a 
fortified post. Until then, tjiere had been few spot, for ffie enemy kept up a dcstractivo firo of 

or no trenohe^ parallels, or zigzags, intended musketiy the whole times. The object ef No. % 

to enable the besiegers to approach near the when mounted with six Ifi-pounders, was to 
belei^ered eiiy, proparatoiy to a forcible entry, a second breach in the Water Bastiim. BaUMN 
On that night, however, a workmg-paHj was sent No. 4 was in hke manner oonstaueted dn^Hg ^ 
out to establish two hataeries about sevmi hundred nights of the 10th and 11th, at tlia KoidsillMliil^ 

yards dtataat tram the Moree Basdou. The near Ludlow Castle ; it was mouuM llE 
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heavy mortars, placed under the charge of Major 
Tombs. Later in the siege a battery of light mor- 
tars was worked by Captain Blunt from the rear 
of the custom-house To enable the whole of the 
siege-batteries to be armed, most of the heavy 
guns were withdrawn from the ridge, leaving only 
a few that were necessary to defend it from any 
attacks made by the enemy from the Kissengunje 
and Subzee Mundee quartets There being a 
deficiency of foot-ai tillerymen to man the heavy 
guns and mortars, nearly all the officers and men 
of the horse-artillery quitted the duties to which 
they more especially belonged, and worked in the 
batteries dining the bombardment, as did like- 
wise many volunteers from the Biitish cavalry, 
who wcic eager to take part in the fray Even 
the infantry regiments furnished volunteers from 
among the officers, who piactised at the iidge- 
batteries for many days before the bieacliing- 
battenes opened their fire, when they transferred 
their services to the latter The iiewdy raised 
Sikh artilleiymeij, piond to shaie the dangers 
and emulate the courage of the Biitish, w^eie 
intrusted with the working of two of the great 
guns, a duty which they aftenvaids pcifoimed to 
admiration 

It thus appears that the works at the newly 
cousti acted breaching- balteiies bristled with 
forty-four heavy pieces of oidnance, besides guns 
of lighter weight and smaller calibre at more 
distant points The murderous conflict could 
not much longer be delayed The besieged knew 
w^ell the dangei impending over them, and made 
ariangemeiits fur a desperate lesistance No 
sooner did Bund’s Battery open file on the 8th 
than the enemy made a sortie fiom the city 
principally of caialry, but they were soon duven 
in by the artillery. From the bioken ground 
below the iidge, and fiom a trench in front of 
the battery, they kept up a constant fire of mus- 
ketry; grape-shot liad to be used against them, 
from a light gun-battery near the Samee House 
In like manner, during the construction of the 
remaining bleaching- batteries, the enemy kept 
up a fierce and continuous fire from every avail- 
able point, causing great loss to the besiegers — 
not only among the fighting-men, but among the 
natives employed as porteis, magazine hiscars, 
oidnance-drivers, <t:c. The enemy went to work 
on the night of the 11th, and constructed an 
advanced trench parallel to the British left 
attack, three or four hundred yards distant from 
It ; and from this they opened a very hot fire of 
musketry. They also got some light guns, and 
one of heavier calibre, into the open ground on j 
the right of the siege-position, from w^hich they 
inamtamed an annoying enfilade fire. At the 
Custom-house Batteiy, within two hundred yards 
of the city, the British were continually assailed • 
with a storm of bullets, which rendered their 
passage to and from the spot extremely perilous. 
On more than one occasion, before Battery 
No. 2 was finished, the mutineers sallied out 


from the Cashmere Gate, and a 

volley of musketry at that spot ; and it aafmed 
a YCiy strong guard of infantiy to prefect tisih 
battery from a closer attack. Some of 
enemy’s guns, planted to enfilade the batteries 
Nos 1 and 2, were so sheltered that the ordnamie 
on the ridge and at the Samee House were never 
able cfiectuaBy to silence them. From another 
quarter, the Selimguih or old fort, a constant fire 
of shells was kept up, so skilfully pointed as to 
diop with peiilous accuracy upon thiee of the 
bieaching-battcncs. During the actual progress 
of the bombardment and assault, only one attempt 
was made by the enemy to annoy the besiegers in 
the rear , a body of horse crossed the canal at 
A7ad])Oio (at thejunctioft of the two roads leading 
fiom the city and the cantonment), drove in a 
jacket of irregular horse, and created some con- 
fusion , blit paities of Punjaub and Guide cavaliy, 
quickly ariiving at the spot, checked, puisued, and 
dispel sed the intiudcrs 

Now commenced flic fearful thunder of a can- 
nonading The engineers having finished their 
woik, handed it over to the artillerymen, who 
collected aiouud them vast stoies of shot and 
shell It was on the lltli of September that the 
British siegc-guns may be said to have opened 
their systematic fire, although some had been 
already tested, and others were not quite ready. 
The nine 24-pounders, in Major CampbelFs No 2 
Battery, ‘ opened the hall,’ to use the language of 
one of the engineers, and soon shew'ed their tre- 
mendous j)owcr in bringing dowm huge pieces of 
the wall near the Cashmere Bastion The enemy’s 
guns on that bastion attempted to reply, but 
weie soon knocked over, and the bastion itself 
icnJeied untenable The woik was hot on the 
11th, but much hotter on the 12th, when Battery 
No 3 opened its fire, and upwards of forty pon- 
derous pieces of ordnance belched forth ruin and 
slaughter on the devoted city All that night, all 
the next d«iy and night, until the morning of the 
14th, did this cannonading continue, with scarc^y 
an interval of silence. Soldiers like to be met in 
soldierly fashion, even if they suffer by it. The 
British did not fail to give a word of praise to the 
enemy ; w'ho, though unable to work a gun from 
any of tbe three bastions that were so fiercely 
assailed, stuck to their artillery m the open ground 
which enfiladed the nght attack , they got a gun 
to bear through one of the holes breached in tbe 
wall ; they sent rockets from one of their martello 
towers , and they poured forth a torrent of mus- 
ketry from their advanced trench and from the 
city walls Throughout the warlike operations 
hci e and elsewhere, the enemy wore more effective 
in artilleiy than in infontiy, and less in cavidiy 
than in either of the other two. 

When the great day arrived— -the day wiik 
which hopes and fears, anxieties and resp^ui^ 
bilities, had been so long associatedHS^fiMl 
Wilson made arrangements fi)r the final atmM, 
The plan of operations was dependent Hie sllto 
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io which the breaching-battenes had brought the 
defence-works of the city during two or three days’ 
bombarding, by the engineers under Colonel Baird 
Smith, and the artillery under Major Gaitskell. 
It was known that the force of shot and shell 
poured against the place had made breaches near 
the Cashmere and Water Bastions, destroyed the 
defences of those bastions, and knocked down the 
parapets which had afforded shelter to the enemy’s 
musketeers; but wishing to ascertain the exact 
state of matters, the general, on the night of the 
13th, sent down Lieutenants Medley and Lang on 
the dangerous duty of examining the breach made 
in the city wall near the Cashmere Bastion , while 
Lieutenants Greathed and Home made a similar 
examination of the breach near the Water Bastion. 
These officers having announced that both breaches 
were practicable for the entrance of storming- 
parties, the general resolved that the next day, the 
14th of September, should be signalised by a 
storming of the great Mogul stronghold. He 
marshalled his forces into columns,* the exact 
components of which it will be interesting to record 
here ; and to each column he prescribed a parti- 
cular line of duty. The 1st column, of 1000 men, 
was to assault the mam breach, and escalade the 
face of the Cashmere Bastion, after the heavy siege- 
guns had finished their destructive work; it was 
to be covered by a detachment of II M. 60th Rifles. 
The 2d column, of 850 men, similarly covered 
by a body of Rifles, was to advance on the Water 
Bastion and carry the breach The 3d column, 
of 960 men, w’^as to be directed against the Cash- 
mere Gate, preceded by an explosion-party of 
engineers under Lieutenants Home and Salkeld, 
and covered by a party of Rifles The 4th 
column (strength unrecorded) was to assail the 
enemy’s strong position in the Kissengunje and 
Pahareepore suburbs, with a view both of driving 
in the rebels, and of supporting the mam attack 
by forcing an entrance at the Cabool Gate ; for this 


« Ut ColumHt under Brigadier-general Nicholson— Men. 

H.M 75tli foot (Lieutenant-coloncl Herbert), 300 

1st Bengal Europeans (Major Jacob) 2o0 

2d Punjaub infantry (Captain Green), . 450 

id Column, under Brigadier Jones— 

n M 8th foot (Llcntenant-coloncl Gicathed), 250 

2d Bengal Europeans (Captain Boyd), . « 250 

4th Sikh infantry (Captain Kothiicy), • . S50 

9d Column, under Colonel Campbell— 

H M 52d foot (Major Vigors), . • 200 


Kumaon Goorkhas (Captain Kambay), . . .250 

lat Punjaub infantry (Lieutenant Nicholson), . 500 

4th Column, under Major Ecid— 

Sirmoor Goorkhas, ) 

Guide infantry, f Besides Caelimcic Contingent, of 

European pickets, r -nhich strength unknown. 850 
Native pxekete, } 

Soserve, under Bngadiei Longfleld— 

HBf Slstfbot (Lieutenant-colonel Deacon), . 250 

4tb Punjaub infantry (Captain Wilde), ... 450 

Beloooh battalion [Lieutenant-oolonel Farquhar), 300 

Jheend auxiliaries (Lxeutenant-colonel Dunsford), 300 

The engineer officers were attached to the several columns as 
follows: 

To the Ist column, Uents. Medley, Lang, and Bingham 
» V 2d IT , Greathed, Hovenden, and Pemberton, 

a » 8d tf , ft Home, Salkeld, and Tandy. 

» «r 4tli It , m MaunseU and Tennant, 

a a Itpservo, » Ward and Thackeray. 


duty a miscellaneous body of troops, almost wholly 
native, was told oflT. In addition to the four 
columns, there was a reserve of 1300 men, covered 
by Rifles, which was to await the result of the 
mam attack, and take possession of certain posts 
as soon as the columns entered the place No 
more troops were left at camp than were absolutely 
necessary for its protection , a few convalescents 
of the infantry, and a few troopers and horse- 
artillery, were all that could be spared for this 
duty. Nearly all the pickets were handed over 
to the cavalry to guard. Arrangements were, how- 
ever, made to send hack a force as speedily as 
possible to the camp to guard the sick, wounded, 
stores, &c, which naturally became objects of 
much solicitude to the general at such a time. 
Brigadier Grant, with the bulk of the cavalry and 
some horse-artillery, moved down to the vicinity 
of No I Battery, to check any attempt that might 
be made by the enemy, after a sortie from the 
Lahore or Ajmeer Gates, to attack the storming 
columns in flank. 

The night winch closed m the 13th and opened 
the 14th of September was not one to be soon 
forgotten by the soldiers of the siege-army Few 
of them, officers or men, slept much , their 
thoughts were too intensely directed towards the 
stern realities of the morrow, which would end the 
caieer of so many among their number At four 
o’clock on the morning of the 14th, the diffeieut 
columns set forth on their march from the camp 
to their respective places The first three columns 
were, according to the piogramme just cited, to 
engage in the actual assault on the northern side 
of the city , the heads of those columns were to 
he kept concealed until the moment for assault 
had arrived ; and the signal for that crisis was to 
be, the advance of the Rifles to the front, to act as 
skirmishers 

Brigadier Nicholson took the lead He gave the 
signal ; the Rifles rushed to the front with a cheer, 
and skirmished along through the low jungle 
which extended to within fifty yards of the ditch 
The 1st and 2d columns, under himself and 
Brigadier Jones, emerged fiom behind the Koodsce- 
bagh, and advanced steadily towards the breached 
portions of the wall Up to this time the enemy’s 
guns had wrought little mischief on the columns , 
but as soon as the latter emerged into the open 
ground, a perfect storm of bullets met them 
from the front and both flanks ; officers and men 
were falling fast on the glacis; and for several 
minutes it was impossible to get the ladders 
placed for a descent into the ditch and an ascent 
of the escarp After a fierce struggle, the British 
bayonet, as usual, won the day ; the troops dashed 
through and over all obstacles, and entered the 
city through the breaches which the guns had 
previously made m the walls. Now within the 
boundary of the imperial city, the two brigadiers 
at once turned to the right, proceeded along the 
ramparts, fought the sepoys inch by inch, over- 
came all opposition, and captured in snccession a 
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small battery, a tower between the Cashmere and 
Moree Bastions, the Moree itself, and the Cabool 
Gate ; but the vigorous attempts they made to 
take the Burn Bastion and the Lahore Gate 
failed, so determined was the resistance opposed to 
them, and so terrible the loss they suffered in 
oficers and men. It was in one of the many 
attacks on the Lahore Gate, when the troops had 
to advance along a nairow lane swept by the 
enemy’s grapeshot and musketry, that the bullet 
was fired which laid low the gallant Nicholson— 
an officer m whom the ivhole army had reposed 
a full and deep reliance. As far as the Cabool 
Gate, the two columns were enabled to maintain 
their conquests , and they immediately made 
preparations for opening fire from the bastions 
inwards upon the yet unconquered buildings of the 
city — a sand-bag parapet being constructed across 
the gorge or open rear of each bastion. 

We have now to see what was transpiring in 
another quarter, on this morning of heroism and 
slaughter While the 1st column was engaged in 
forcing an entrance through the breach near the 
Cashmere Bastion, and the 2d column a similar 
entrance through that near the Water Bastion, the 
3d directed its operations against the Cashmere 
Gate— through which, it will be remembered, the 
troops of th'at column were to rush after an explo- 
sion-party had blown m the gate itself. If there 
be any sublimity in bloody warfare, it is manifested 
in the self-devotion with which a soldier marches 
steadfastly to a position where he knows that death 
will be almost certain and immediate. Such 
self-devotion was shewn by the little hand of 
heroes forming this explosion-party They had 
to advance in broad daylight to the gate, amid a 
storm of bullets from above, from both flanks, 
and from a wicket m the gate itself; they had 
carefully to lay down and adjust the bags of gun- 
powder close to the gate, to arrange a tram or 
fuse, to fire the bags, and to take their chance of 
being themselves blown up by the explosion The 
gallant men intrusted with this dangerous duty 
were divided into two parties — an advanced and a 
finng party. The first consisted of an engineer 
officer, Lieutenant Home, two non-commissioned 
officers. Sergeants Smith and Carmichael, and a 
few native sappers, who carried the powder-bags 
The firing-party consisted of Lieutenant Salkeld, 
Corporal Burgess, and a few native sappers. Owing 
to some delay, the two parties did not set out for 
their rendezvous at Ludlow Castle until broad 
daylight, and then they had to encounter a heavy 
fire of musketry all the way. When the advanced 
party reached the gate— a heavy wooden structure, 
flanked by massive walls — ^they found that a part 
of the ^wbndge over the ditch had been 
destroyed ; but, passing across the precarious foot- 
ing afforded by the remaining beams, they 
proceeded to lodge tiieir powder-bags against 
the gate. The wicket was open, and through it 
the raemy kept up a heavy fire. Sergeant 
Gannichad, and a native sapper named Madhoo, 


were killed while laying the bags ; but Lieutenant 
Home only received a blow from a stone tinrown 
up by a bullet The perilous duty of laying the 
bags being completed, the advanc^ party sli{^>ed 
down into the ditch, to make room for the firing- 
party, which then advanced. ^ Lieutenant Salkeld/ 
said Colonel Baird Smith, in his report of the 
engineering operations of the day, ‘while endea- 
vouring to fire the chaige, was shot through the 
arm and leg, and handed over the slow match to 
Corporal Burgess, who fell mortally wounded just 
as he had successfully accomplished the onerous 
duty Havildar Tilluh Singh, of the Sikhs, was 
wounded, and Ramloll Sepoy of the same corps, 
was killed during this part of the operation. The 
demolition being most successful, Lieutenant Home, 
happily not wounded, caused the bugler (Haw- 
thorne) to sound the regimental call of the 5'2d, as 
the signal for the advancing columns. Fearing 
that amid the noise of the assault tho sounds might 
not be heard, he had the call repeated three times, 
when the troops advanced and earned the gate- 
way with complete success ’ Sergeant Smith had 
a narrow escape from being blown up Seeing 
Burgess fall, and not knowing the exact result of 
the gallant fellow’s efforts to fire the tram, he 
ran forward , but seeing the tram alight, he had 
just time to throw himself into the ditch before the 
explosion took place. The perilous nature of* this 
kind of duty gave rise to a correspondence m the 
public journals, from which a few lines may not 
unsuitably be given in a note * 

Colonel Campbell, with tho 3d column, after 
the heroic explosion-pai ty had foiced an entry for 
him througli the Cashmere Gate, marched boldly 

* One of tho Aiiritcrs remarked * The stout rope-mat ubich 
foims an efficient screen to the Ru8<!ian artillerymen ■ahilo serving 
their gun, impervious to the Minnl ball, which lodges bamilessly 
in Its rough and rugged surface, may surely suggest to our 
engineers the expediency of some effort to shield the valuable 
lives of our men when exposed to the enemy s fire In ancient 
warfare, all nations appear to have defended themselves from the 
deadly arrow by shields, and why the principle of the testudo 
should be ignored in modern times is not obvious Take the 
instance before us— -Lieutenant Sa’keld and a few others undertake 
the important, but most perilous duty of blow ing m the Cashmere 
Gate, by bags of gunpowder, in broad daylight, and in the face of 
numerous foes, whose concentrated fire thieatens the whole party 
with certain death It is accomplished, but at what a loss I Mar- 
vellous indeed was it that one escaped Now, as a plain man, 
without anv scientific pretensions, I ask, could not, and might not, 
some kind of defensive scieen have been furnished for the protec- 
tion of these few devoted men ? Suppose a light cart or truck on 
three wheels having a semicircular framework in front, against 
which mignt be lashed a rope-matting, and inside a sufficient number 
of sacks of wool or bay, propelled by means of a central cross-bar 
pushed .ngainst by four men w ithm the semicircle, the engineers 
could advance, and on reaching the gate, perform their work 
through a central orifice m the outer matting, made to open like a 
flap The party w ould then retire in a similar manner, merely i evers- 
ing the mode of propulsion, until the danger was past * Another, 
Mr Kock of Eastings, said * In July 1«48, 1 sent a plan for a mov- 
able shield for attacking barricades, to General Cavaignac, at Paris , 
and on the iJth or 14th of July your own columns {the Times) con- 
tained descriptions of my machme, and a statement by your Pada 
correspondent that it had been constructed at the Ecole Mihtaire 
in that city Fortunately, it was never used there, but there seema 
to me no valid reason why such a contrivance should not be used 
on occasions hke that which recently occurred at Delhi. Tho 
truck proposed, with a shield in front, would serve to carry tho 
powder-bags, without incurring the chance of their being drop^ 
owing to the fall of one or two of the men employed on the serneei, 
while the chances of premature ignition would he dhnhrfrtte d. 
These, I think, are advantages tending to insiiM soesess vhldi 
should induce military engmeers to use movable cover tut IlMfr 
men when possibly even if they doeplse It so a personal pr ofsofis ei/ 
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through the city towards the Jumma Musjid— a 
perilous enterprise ; for the distance was upwards 
of a mile ev en in a straight line, and many popu- 
lous streets would need to be traversed. In tins 
march he was aided by Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, a 
member of the Company’s civil service, whose 
house outside Delhi has been so often mentioned, 
and who had been a valuable adviser to the siege- 
army during the whole period of its operations on 
the ridge He knew Delhi well, and was thus 
enabled to render Campbell essential service. 


Conducting the column by a circuitous route, he 
kept it nearly free from opposition until the fine 
street^ called the Chandnee Chowk, was reached, 
where they took possession of the Kotwallee. At 
this pomt, however, the troops began to fall 
rapidly under the muskets of the enemy, and it 
was found to be impracticable to achieve the object 
fondly hoped — ^the capture of the Jumma Musjid 
itself After a gallant stiuggle, the column fell 
hack to the neighhouihood of the English church 
near the Cashmere Gate, where it had the support 



Co£ro£AL BubgcsS; bloiMi up at Cashmere Gate 


of the reserve. The colonel at once placed the 52d 
regiment in the church, the Kumaon battalion m 
Skinner’s house, and the Punjaub infantry m the 
houses at the junction of two streets that led from 
the centre of the city to the open space around the 
church. Guns, too, were posted at the last-named 
place, to check the advance of insurgents who 
had begun to treat Campbell as a fleeing and 
defeated ofl&ccr He was m one sense defeated, 
for he had to retreat neatly a mile, and saw his 
fine troops cut up terribly all around lum , never- 
theless, before nightfall he had placed himself in a 
position from which the enemy could not dislodge 
him, and which enabled him to take a prominent 
part in the subsequent operations. 

Bather as a support to Colonel Campbell’s 3d 
column, than as a leading corps, the reserve now 
comes for notice — its position being indeed denoted 
by its name. This reserve column, under Briga- 
dier Longfield, had, it will be remembered, the 
duty of watching the icsult of the mam attack, 
and of taking possession of certain posts as soon 
as the other columns had effected an entiy into 
the city. The reserve followed the 3d column 
through the Cashmere Gate, having previously 
spared the Belooch battalion to render service 
near Hindoo Bao’s house. Longfield at once 
deared the college gardens of insurgents, and then 
told off his troops so as to obtain efficient hold of 


the Water Bastion, the Cashmere Gate, Skinner’s 
house, and a laige commanding building called 
Ahmed Ah Khan’s house Skinner’s house, or in 
Indian form, Sikunder’s, had at one time been the 
residence of Major Skinner, commander of a 
regiment of irregular hoise, which had acquired 
much celebrity , the house was large, and presented 
many important advantages for a military force. 

There is yet another poition of the siege-army, 
whose foitune on this 14th of September has to be 
noticed — namely, that w^hich was placed under the 
command of Major Beid, for a series of operations 
in the western suburbs of the city Everything 
heie was under a cloud of disappointment ; the 
operations were not attended with that degree of 
success which the officers and men had fondly 
hoped. Captain Dwyer, in command of the 
Cashmere field-force, was intrusted with the 
management of 400 men of that force, and four 
guns, and the object he was to endeavour to 
attain was the safe occupation of the Eedghah 
Serai, in dangerous proximity to the garrison 
within the city. Early m the morning he sfet out 
from the camp Finding the road veiy difficult 
for artillery, he pulled down a portion of stone- 
wall to enable his guns to get upon the Bohtnk 
high road ; the noise unfortunately attracted the 
enemy, who immediately sent down 2000 men to 
that point. Dwyer kept up a fire of artillery for 
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three quarters of an hour; but finding that the 
enemy, instead of being discomfited, were about to 
outflank him, he rdsokcd on a bold advance on 
the Eedghah This resolve he could not carry 
out ; his troops were widely spread in skirmishing 
order, and could not be collected in column ; the 
guns could not be properly moved, for the grass- 
cutters had taken away the horses In short, the 
attempt was a total failure, and the captain was 
compelled to retire without his guns. The force 
appears to have been too small, and the Cash- 
merian tioops scarcely equal in soldieily discipline 
to the demands of the work intrusted to them 
This attack on the Eedghah was to have been pai t 
of a larger enterpiise intrusted to Major Rcid, 
having in view the conquest of the whole western 
subuib of Delhi, and the command of all outlets 
by the western gates The major advanced from 
the Siibzee Mundee towauls the Kissengunjc 
suburb , but ho found the enemy so numerous and 
strongly posted, and he met with such a strenuous 
opposition, that his progress was soon checked. 
The gallant Reid himself being stinick down 
wounded, as well as many other oflffeers, Captain 
Muter of the 60th Rifles, and Captain R. C 
Lawrence, political ageut with the Cashmere Con- 
tingent, felt it nccessaiy promptly to decide on the 
course best to be pursued They found the diffeient 
detachments, of which the column consisted, so 
broken and disorganised by the heavy fire of the 
enemy, that it was impossible to re-form them on 
broken gi'ound, and under a severe fire the attack 
on the Kissengunje could not be renewed , all they 
attempted was to keep the enemy in check for an 
hour, without losing ground They waited for a 
reinforcement of artillery, which Rcid had sent 
for before being wounded , but these guns, through 
some unexplained cause, failed to arrive. Seeing 
the enemy increase in force, and fearing for the 
safety of the^ batteries below Hindoo Rao’s house, 
the officers gave up the attack and retired, 
strengthening the batteries and the Subzee Mundee 
picket. The failure of Captain Dwyer’s attack 
greatly increased the difficulty of the position ; for 
the enemy was thereby enabled to advance on the 
right flank of the mam column, endanger its rear, 
and hotly press the Subzee Mundee picket. Reid, 
Lawrence, Dwyer, Muter — all were mortified at 
their failure in this suburban operation. 

Thus ended the 14th of September, a day on 
which British authority was partially restored in 
the ‘ city of the Moguls,’ after an interregnum of 
eighteen weeks. Partial^ indeed, was the recon- 
quest; for the portion of the city held bore so 
small a ratio to the whole, that the troops foresaw 
a terrible and sanguinary ordeal to be gone 
through before the British flag would again wave 
undisputed over the conquered city. The loss was 
very large, in relation to the strength of the army 
generally There fell on this one day, 8 Bntish 
officers, 162 Bntish troops, and 103 native troops, 
killed; while the list of wounded comprised 62 
British officersj, 512 British trooiM^ and 310 native 


troops— a total of 1135. When night closed around 
the survivors, the 1st and 2d columns hdd all the 
towers, bastions, and ramparts fW>m the vicinity of 
the Cashmere Gate to the Cabool Gate ; the 3d 
column and the reserve held the Cashmere Gi^ 
the English church, Skinner’s house, the Watw 
Bastion, Ahmed Ali Khan’s house, the collie 
gardens, and many buildings and open spots in 
that part of Delhi ; while the 4th column, defeated 
in the western suburbs, had retreated to the camp 
or the ridge. 

Snatching a little occasional repose during the 
night, the besiegers found themselves at dawn on 
the 15th, as wc hare said, masters of a part only 
of Delhi; and they prepared for the stern work 
before them They dragged several mortars into 
position, at various points between the Cashmere 
and Cabool Gates, to shell the heart of the city 
and the imperial palace. A battery, commanding 
the Selirngurh and a part of the palace, was also 
established in the college gardens, and several 
houses weie taken and armed m advance or 
fuither to the south The enemy, meanwhile, 
kept up a vigorous fire from the Selirngurh and 
the magazine upon the positions occupied by the 
Butish, and skirmishing went on at all the 
advanced posts. This, be it understood, was within 
the city itself, the British being in command of 
a strip of ground and buildings just within ‘ the 
noithcrn wall, while all the rest was still in the 
hands of the rebels It was in every way a strange 
position for an army to occupy ; the city was filled 
with hostile soldiery, who had the command of an 
immense airay of guns and a vast store of ammu- 
nition, and whoso musketry told with fatal effect 
from loopholed walls and houses in all the streets 
within reach, while the besiegers themselves were 
separated by a lofty city w^all from their own 
camp 

The 16th was marked by a greiiter progress than 
the 15th towards a conquest of the city, because 
the newly estabhshed batteries began to shew signs 
of work. The guns m the college garden having 
effected a breach in the magazine defences, that 
important building was stormed and taken, with a 
loss comparatively slight, by the 61st, the 4th 
Punjaub, and the Beloochees * Outside the city, the 
Kissengunjc suburb was this day evacuated by the 
enemy, leaving five guns, which were speedily 
captured by a detachment sent down from Hindoo 
Rao’s house , it was then found that the enemy’s 
position here had been one of immense strength, 
and the failure of Major Reid’s attack received a 
ready exiilanation. 

Another day alawned, and witnessed the com- 
mencement of operations which placed a further 
portion of the city in the hands of the conquerors. 
The magazine having been captured, it became 
important to secure the whole line of rampart and 

* When the magazine was so heroically fired by Lienteiiaai 
Willoughby, four months earlier, the destruction caused WM veiy 
much smaller than bad been reported and beUered. TheatoMam 
the magazine had been available to the rebels during the grmtm 
part of the siege 
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forts from that point to tho Oabool Gate, com- 
prising the northeast as well as the north sides of 
the city. This was begun on the 17th, and com- 
pleted on the 18th, giving to the British a firm 
hold of everything behind a straight line extending 
Irom the magazine to the Oabool Gate. A bold 
advance southward could now be made Columns 
were sent forth, which captured the Delhi bank, 
Major Abbott's house, and the house of Khan 
Mohammed Khan, and made a near approach 
to the palace and the Chandnee Chowk. The 
pen can easily record this, but it must leave to 
the imagination of the reader to conceive how 
great must have been the peril of soldiers thus 
advancing inch by inch through a crowded city ; 
field-artillery was brought to bear against them 
from almost every street, muskets from almost 
every house-top and window ; and many a gallant 
fellow was laid low. One great advantage the 
besiegers now had, was in the command of mortars 
brought out from the magazine ; these were placed 
in selected positions, and employed to shell the 
palace and the quarters of the town occupied by 
the enemy. It was now that the insurgents were 
seen to be gradually escaping from the palace into 
the southern parts of the city, and thence through 
the southern gates into open country not yet attacked 
by the British Over the bridge of boats they could 
not go, for the guns of the conquerors commanded 
it Or, it may more correctly be said, tho com- 
mand of the bridge of boats enabled the conquerors 
to check that passage if they chose , but General 
Wilson did not make war on women and children, 
or on such males as appeared to b^ peacefiil citi- 
zens ; he allowed them to depart from the city if 
they wished — which nearly all did, for they feared 
terrible retribution at the hands of the British 
soldiery. 

After another night within the imperial city, 
the conquerors achieved further successes on the 
19th. The post called the Burn Bastion, situated 
on the west side of the city, close to the Lahore 
Gate, was surprised and captured by a detachment 
sent from the already conquered Cabool Gate This 
swept the enemy from another large extent of wall 
On the following morning a detachment of cavalrj’’, 
going from the ridge by w-ay of the Kissengunje 
and the Eedghah, found that the enemy had evacu- 
ated a largo and strong camp long occupied by 
them outside the Delhi Gate. Lieutenant Hodson 
at once took possession of it ; and a mere glance 
shewed, by the quantities of clothing, plunder, and 
ammunition lying around, that the enemy must 
have made a very precipitate flight. The cavalry, 
entering the city by the Delhi Gate— which, 
together with the Gurstin Bastion, had just been 
attacked and taken by the infantry, galloped on to 
the sumptuous Jumma Musjid, of which they took 
possession, being speedily supported by infantry 
and guns. While all this was going on, the 
imperial palace was the object of a distinct attack. 
A column advanced along the Chandnee Chowk, 
' placed powder-bags against the gate, blew it in, 


and entered the palace. The enormous building 
was found to be deserted by all but a few fanatics 
and numerous wounded sepoyi 

Thus at length was the great city of Delhi recon- 
quered by its former masters ; thus again did the 
Feringhee become paramount over the Mogul. 
Captain Norman, whose semi-oflicial account of 
the siege has already been adverted to, closed his 
narrative by saying . ‘ It is impossible to conclude 
without alluding to the trials and constancy of the 
troops employed in this arduous siege. Called on 
at the hottest season of the year to take the field, 
imperfectly equipped, and with the extent of difii- 
culties to be faced very imperfectly known, all felt 
that a crisis had arrived, to meet which every man’s 
cheerful, willing, and heartfelt energies must be 
put forth to the utmost ; and how well this was 
done, those who were with the army know and can 
never forget. For the first five weeks every effort 
was required, not indeed to take Delhi, but even to 
hold our own position ; and day after day, for 
hours together, every soldier was under arms 
under a burning sun, and constantly exposed 
to fire. Notwithstanding the daily casualties in 
action, the numerous deaths by cholera, the dis- 
couraging reports relative to the fidelity of some of 
the native portions of our own force, the distressing 
accounts from all parts of the country, the constant 
arrival of large leinforcements of mutineers, and 
the apparent impossibility of aid ever reaching in 
sufficient strength to enable us to take the place — 
the courage and confidence of the army never 
flagged. And, besides enduring a constant and 
often deadly cannonade, for more than three 
months, m thirty different combats, our troops 
invariably were successful, always against long 
odds, and often opposed to ten times their num- 
bers, who had all the advantages of ground and 
superior artillery’ 

Taking the 30th of May as the date when the 
first conflict between the besiegers and defenders 
of Delhi took place, at some distance from Delhi 
itself, the interval of 113 days between that date 
and the final capture on the 20th of September was 
marked by a very large death-list. It could not be 
otherwise Where men were exposed dunng so 
many days and nights to shells, balls, bullets, 
swords, heat, swamps, fatigue, and disease, the 
hand of the destroyer must indeed have been 
heavy. And, as in all similar instances, the list of 
wounded was much larger than that of killed. 
The official list comprised the names of 46 European 
officers w’ho had either been killed m battle, or 
died from wounds received; and of 140 others 
whose wounds had not proved fatal But the 
adjutant-general is seldom accustomed to com- 
prise in his lists those who fall with disease 
without being wounded ; and thus the Delhi 
enumeration did not include the names of Generals 
Anson and Barnard, or of any of the numerous 
officers, who, though hot wounded before Delhi, 
unquestionably met their death in connection with 
the preparations for, or conduct of, the mege. 
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Distributed under different headings, the killed 
and wounded amounted altogether to 3807,* to 
which were added 30 missing Of the horses 
there were 186 killed and 378 wounded. Of the 
number of insurgents who fell during the struggle, 
no authentic knowledge could be obtained. 

The official dispatches were nearly silent con- 
cerning the proceedings, except military, in the 
interval of six days between the first assault of 
the city and the final subjugation, and during 
the remaining ten days of September. General 
Wilson, shortly before the final attack was to be 
made, issued an address to Ins soldiers, from which 
a few sentences are here given in a note ;t and in 
which, it will be seen, they were instructed to 
give no quarter to the mutineers — that is, make 
no prisonere, but put all armed rebels to death 
This was attended to; but something more was 
done, something darker and less justifiable It is 
not customary for soldiers to stab wounded and 
sick men in an enemy’s army , but such was done 
at Delhi. The sense of hatred towards the mutin- 
ous sepoys was so intense, the recollection of the 
atrocities at Cawnpore was so vivid, that \engeance 
took place of every other feeling The troops did 
that which they would have scorned to do against 
the Russians in the Crimean war — they bayoneted 
men no longer capable of resistance. They refused 
to consider the rules of honourable warfare 
applicable to black-hearted tiaitors , their officers 
joined them in this refusal , and their general’s 
address justified them up to a certain point If 
the rule laid down by Wilson had been stiictly 
adhered to, there would have been military pre- 
cedence to sanction it , hut the common soldiers did 
not discriminate in their passion , and many a dark- 
skinned inhabitant of Delhi fell under the bayonet, 


* ruiop^ans-^ 

Kiiitd 

W'ountlid 

Officerfi, . 

. 46 

140 

Non-commissioned effleers, 

50 

113 

Rank and file, . . 

. 47G 

i;i3 

Kahves-- 

Officers, 

. 14 

49 

Non-commissioncd officers. 

37 

104 

Rank and file, . 

389 

1076 


+ * The force assembled before Delhi has had much hardship 
and fatigue to undeigo since its arrival m this camp, all of which 
has been most cheerfully borne by officers and men The time is 
now drawing near when the major-general commanding the force 
trusts that their labours will be o\ cr, and that thej w lU be rew arded 
by the capture of a city for all tbtirpast exertions and for a cheer- 
ful endurance of still greater fatigue and exposure . The 
artillery will have even harder work than they yet have had, and 
which theyhaie so well and cheerfully performed hitherto, this, 
however, wiU be for a short period only, and when ordered to the 
assault, the migor-gcneral feels assured British pluck and deter- 
mination will carry everything before them, and that the blood- 
thir-ty and murderous mutineers against whom they are fighting 
will be driven headlong out of their stronghold or be exterminated 
‘ Msyor-general Wil^n need hardly remind the troops of the 
cruel murders committed on their officers and comrades, as well 
as their wives and children, to move them m the deadly struggle h'o 
quarter should be given to the mutineers ^ at the some time, for the 
sake of humamty, and the honour of the country they belong to, 
he calls upon them to spare all women and children that may come 
in their way It is to be explained to every regiment that 

indiscriminate plunder wiU not be allowed, that prize-agents have 
been appointed, by whom all captured prdperty wrUl be collected 
and sold, to be divided, according to the rules and regulations on 
this head fairly among an men engaged ; and that any «»«.n found 
guilty of havmg concealed captured property win be made to 
restore it, and wiU forfeit all <daims to the general prize , he wiU 
also be likely to be made over to the prorost-marsbal, to be 
summarily dealt wiUi.* 


against whom no chaise of oomplidtj with ike 
mutineers could be proved. The letteni writtmi 
home to friends in England, soon after the hattie^ 
and made public, abundantly prove this ; the 
soldiers were thirsting for vengeance, and th^ 
slaked their thirst Many of the villagers of Indli^ 
indeed, bore cruel injustice during that extraordi* 
nary period Instances frequently came to light, 
such as the following : A revolted regiment or a 
predatory band would enter a village, demand and 
obtain money, food, and other supplies by threats 
of vengeance if the demand were not complied with, 
and then depart ; an English corps, entering soon 
afterwards, would fine and punish the villagers 
for having aided the enemy One thing, however, 
the British soldiers did not do , they did not murder 
women and children This humanity, heroism, 
justice, or whatever it may best be called, was 
more than the natives generally expected * the 
leaders m the revolt had sedulously disseminated 
a rumour that the British would abuse all the 
women, and murder them and their children, in 
all towns and stations where mutinies had taken 
place ; and under the influence of this belief, many 
of the natives put their wives to death rather 
than expose them to the apprehended indignities. 
While, at one part of Delhi, the conquerors (if 
the narrators are to be believed) found Christian 
women crucified against the walls in the streets ; at 
another pait, neaily twenty native women were 
found lying side by side with their throats cut, 
their husbands having put them to death to 
prevent them from falling into the hands of the 
conquerors. 

What other scenes of wild licence took 
place within Delhi during those excited days, 
wo may infer from collateral evidence. The 
mutineers, quite as much in love with plunder 
as with nationality, had been wont to carry 
about witli them from place to place the hot 
which they had gathered during the sack of the 
stations and towns As a consequence, Delhi 
contained temporal ily an enormous amount of 
miscellaneous wealth , and such of this as the 
fugitives could not carry away with them, was 
regarded as spoil by the conquerors. There are 
certain rules in the English army concerning 
prizes and prize-money, which the soldiers more 
or less closely obey ; but the Punjaubee and 
Gooikba allies, more accustomed to Asiatic 
notions of warfare, levelled m the unbndled free- 
dom of their new position, and were with difficulty 
maintained m discipline. There was a large store 
of beverage, also, in the city, which the conquerors 
soon got at , and as intemperance is one of the 
weak points of English soldiers, many scenes of 
drunkenness ensued. 

But all these are among the exigencies of war. 
The soldiers bore up manfully against their varied 
trials, fought heroically, and conquered ; and it is 
not by the standards of conduct familiar to mdet 
persons at home that they should he ludgedL 
When General Wilson reported ilie result of Mi 
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bard labours^ he said in his dispatch ; * Thus has 
tbe important duty committed to this force been 
accomplished, and its object attained. Delhi, the 
focus of rebellion and insurrection, and the scene 
of so much horrible cruelty, taken and made 
desolate ; the king a pnsoner in our hands ; and 
the mutineers, notwithstanding their great nume- 
rical superionty and their vast resources in ord- 
nance, and all the munitions and appliances of 
war, defeated on every occasion of engagement 
with our troops, are now driven with slaughter 
in confusion and dismay from thoir boasted strong- 
hold. . . . Little remains for me to say, but to 
again expiess my unqualified approbation of the 
conduct and spirit of the whole of the troops, not 
only on this occasion, but during the entire period 

they have been m the field For four months 

of the most trying season of the year this force, 
onginally very weak in number, has been exposed 
to the repeated and detei mined attacks of an 
enemy far outnumbering it, and supported by a 
numerous and poweiful aitilleiy. The duties 
imposed upon all have been laborious, harassing, 
and incessant, and notwithstanding heavy losses, 
both in action and from disease, have been at all 
times zealously and cheerfully performed’ And 
in similar language, when the news was known 
at Calcutta, did Viscount Canning acknowledge 
the heroism of those who had conquered Delhi ^ 

It will bo seen above that the governor-general 
spoko of the ‘king a prisoner* This must now 
he explained When all hope of retaining Delhi 
feded away, the aged king — who had in effect 
been more a puppet in the hands of ambitious 
leaders than a king, duuiig four months — fled 
from the city, as did nearly all the members and 
retainers of the once imperial family It fell to the 
lot of Captain (aftcrwaids Majoi) Hodson to captuic 
the king and other royal personages This officer 
was assistant quartei master -geneial, and intelli- 
gence-officer on General Wilson’s staff His long 
acquaintance as a cavalry officer with Sikhs, 
PuDjaubees, and Afghans had given him much 
knowledge of the native character, and enabled 

* * The reports and returns 'which accompany this dispatch estah- 
hsh t)ic arauous natuic ol a contest earned on against an enem} 
vastly snpeiior in numbers, holding a stiong position, fuiiii-hcd 
tirith unlimited appliances, and aided by the most exhausting and 
aickly season of tlie } cai 

•They set forth the indomitable couiage md perseverance, the 
heroic self-devotion and foiiitudc, the steady discipline, and stern 
resolve of English soldiers 

* There is no mistaking the earnestness of purpose with which 
the struggle has been niainttuned b> Majrr-gencral Wilson’s army 
Every heart 'wns in the cause, and while their numbcis were, 
according to all ordinary lule, fearfully unequal to the task, every 
man has gi\en his aid, whcre^cr and in 'whatever mannci it could 
most avail, to hasten retribution npon a tieacherous and murderous 
foe 

* In the name of outraged Immonity, in memory of innocent blood 
ruthlessly shed, and in acknowledgment of the first signal vengeance 
inflicted upon the foulest ti enson, the governor-general m council 
records his gratitude to Major-general Wilson and the brave army 
of Delhi. He does so in the sure conviction that a like tribute 
awaits them, not in England only, but wheie^er within the limits 
of civilisation the news of their well-earned ttmmph shall reach ’ 

Seme days afterwaids, Lord Canning issued a more formal and 
complete pioclomation, of which a few paragraphs may here be 
^ven: 'Delhi, the foeusof the treason and revolt whieh for fonr 
months have harassed Hindostan, and the stronghold m which the 
tuutmous army of Bengal has sought to concentrate its power, has 
been wrested from the rebels. The king is a prisoner in the palace 


him to obtain remaritably minute information 
concerning the movements and intentions of the 
enemy ; to insure this, he was invested with 
power to rewaid or punish m proportion to the 
deserts of those who assisted him. It was known 
directly the Cashmere Gate was conquered that 
the exodus of the less warlike inhabitants of 
Delhi was beginning ; but not then, nor until six 
days afterwards, could this be stopped, for the 
southern gates were wholly beyond reach of the 
conquerois The imperial palace was captured, 
and was found nearly empty, on the 20th; and 
on the following day Captain Hodson learned 
that the king and liis family had left the city 
with a large force by the Ajmeer Gate, and had 
gone to the Kootub, a suburban palace about nine 
miles from Delhi. Hodson urged that a detach- 
ment should be sent in pursuit, hut Wilson did 
not think he could spare troops for this service. 
While this subject was under consideration, mes- 
sengers were coming from the king, and among 
others Zeenat Mahal, a favourite begum, making 
ridiculous offers on his part, as if he were still the 
power paramount — all of which were of couise 
rejected As these offeis could not be accepted , 
as Wilson could not or would not send a detach- 
ment at once to defeat or capture the mutinous 
troops who had departed with the king, and as 
it Avas, nevertheless, desirable to have the king’s 
person in safe custody — Captain Hodson received 
permission to promise the aged soveieign his life, 
aud exemption fiom immediate personal indignity, 
if he would surrender 

Thus armed, Hodson laid his plans He started 
with fifty of his own native ineguLir troopers to 
Humayoon’s Tomb, about three miles fiom the 
Kootub Concealing himself and his men among 
some old buildings close by the gateway of the tomb, 
he sent his demand up to the palace After two 
hours of anxious suspense, he received a message 
from the king that lie would deliver himself up to 
Captain Hodson only, and on condition that he 
repeated with his own lips the pledge of the 
government for his safety. The captain then went 

The hcaa-qaartei<» of Major-general Wilson aie established in 
the Dcnani Khas [the “Elysium” of the Mogul palace-buildcra, 
and of Moore’s JMlla Rookh], A stiong column is in pursuit of the 
fugitives 

‘Whatever may be the motives and passions by 'which the 
mutinous soldiery, and those 'who are leagued with them, have 
been instigated to faithlessness, lebellion, and ciimes at which the 
heait sickens, it is certain that they liave found encouragement in 
the delusive belief that India was weakly guarded by England, and 
that before the government could gather together its strength 
against them, their ends would be gamed 

* They arc now undeceived 

' Before a single soldier of the many thousands who are hastening 
from England to uphold the supremacy of the British pou er has set 
foot on these shores, the rebel force, wlierc it was stiongest and 
most united, and where it had the command of unbounded militarv 
appliances, has been destroyed or scattered by an army collected 
within the limits of the Northwestern Provinces and the Punjaub 
alone 

* The work has been done before the support of those battalions 
which have been collected in Bengal from the forces of the Queen 
in China and in her Majesty’^ eastern colonies could reach Major- 
general Wilson’s army , and it is by the courage and endurance of 
that gallant army alone, by the skill, sound Judgment, and steady 
resolution of its brate commander, and by the aid of some native 
chiefs true to their allegiance, that, under the blessing of God, the 
head of the rebellion has been emsbed, and the cause of loyalty, 
humanity, and rightful authority vindicated.* 
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out into the middle of the road in front of the 
gateway, and said he was ready to receive his 
captives and renew the promise ‘You may pic- 
ture to yourself,’ said one familiar with the spot, 
‘ the scene before that magnificent gateway, with 
the milk-white domes of the tomb tow^ering up 
from within, one white man among a host of 
natives, yet determined to secure his prisoners or 
perish in the attempt * After a time, a procession 


began to arrive from the palace. Threats and 
promises soon did their work ; and the king, 
his begum Zeenat Mahal, and her sou Jasmia 
Bukht, were escorted to Delhi. It was a strikl^ 
manifestation of moral power; for there were 
hundreds or even thousands of retainers in the 
procession, any one of whom could by a shot 
have put an end to Hodson’s life ; but he rode at 
the side of the imperial palanquins, cool and 













Scene of Capture of tlie rmices of Delhi— Tomb of Emperor Ilumayoon. 


undaunted, and they touched him not As the city 
was approached, the followers and b^standeis 
slunk away, being unwullmg to confront the 
British troops. The captain rode on a few paces 
ahead, and ordered the Lahoi e Gate to be opened 
‘ Who have you there in the palanquin V asked 
the officer on duty ‘Only the King of Delhi,’ was 
the reply The guard were all enraptured, and 
wanted to greet Hodson with a cheer , but he said 
the king would probably take the honour to him- 
self, Arhich was not desirable On they ^vent, 
through the once magnificent but now deserted 
Chandnee Chowk , and the daring captor, at the 
gate of the palace, handed up his royal prisoners 
to the civil authorities. 

Captain Hodson’s work was not yet finished, 
there were other members of the royal family 
towards whom his attention was directed Eaily 
on the following morning, he started to avail him- 
self of information he obtained concemmg three of 


the piinces, who were known to have been guilty 
of monstrous deeds which lendered them worthy 
of instant death. He went with a hundred of his 
troopers to the Tomb of Humayoon, where the 
princes were concealed. After accepting ‘king’s 
evidence,’ bnbing, threatening, and manoeuvring, 
Hodsoii secured his prisoners, and sent them off 
with a small escort to the city. Entering the tomb, 
he found it filled with an enormous number of 
palace scum and city rabble, mostly armed ; but 
so thoroughly cowed were they by his fearless 
demeanour, that they quietly obeyed his order to 
lay down their arms and depart The captain and 
his men then moved wanly off to the city; and 
at a short distance from the gate, he found the 
vehicle containing the princes surrounded by a 
mob, who seemed dispel to resist him. Iffhat 
followed must be given in the words of an o&er 
who was m a position to obtain accurate tnforfna- 
tioD. ‘This was no time for hesitation or ddi^« 
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Modson dashed at once into the midst — in few but 
^ergetic words explained “that these were the 
men who had not only rebelled against the govern- 
ment, but had ordered and witnessed the massacre 
and shameful exposure of innocent women and 
children ; and that thus therefore the government 
punished such traitors, taken in open resistance’* 
— shooting them down at the word. The effect 
was instantaneous and wonderful. Not another 
hand was raised, not another weapon levelled, 
and the Mohammedans of the troop and some 
influential moulvies among the bystanders ex- 
claimed, as if by simultaneous impulse. “Well 
and rightly done ’ Their crime has met with its 
just penalty. These were they who gave the 
signal for the death of helpless women and chil- 
dien, and outraged decency by the exposure of 
their persons, and now a righteous judgment has 
fallen on them. God is great'” The remaining 
weapons were then laid down, and the crowd 
slowly and quietly dispersed. The bodies were 
then carried into the city, and thrown out on the 
very spot where the blood of their innocent 
victims still stained the earth. They remained 
there till the 24th, when, for sanitary reasons, 
they were removed from the Chibootra m front of 
the Kotwallee The effect of this just retribution 
was as miraculous on the populace as it was 
deserved by the criminals.’ Thus were put to 
death two of the old king’s Sons, Mirza Mogul 
Beg, and another whose name is doubtful, together 
with Mirza’s son. 

What was done to restore order in Delhi after 
its recapture; who was appointed to command it; 
what arrangements were made for bringing to 
justice the wretched king who was now a prisoner ; 
and what military plan was formed for pursuing 
the mutinous regiments which had escaped from 
the city — will more conveniently be noticed in 
subsequent pages. 

The country did not fail to do honour to those 
who had been concerned in the conquest of the 
imperial city. The commander of the siege-army 
I was of course the first to be noticed Although 
1 he had no European reputation. Archdale Wilson 
had served as an artillery officer nearly forty 
years in India He was employed at the siege 
i of Bhurtpore in 1824, and in many other active 
services; but his chief duties confined him to the 
artillery depdts. It is a curious fact that most of 
the guns employed by him at the siege of Delhi, 
as well as those used by the enemy against him, 
had been cast by him as superintendent of the 
gun-foundry at Calcutta many years before, and 
bore hiB name as part of the device. He held in 
succession the offices of adjutant-general of artil- 
lery and commandant of artillery. At the com- 
mencement of the mutiny, his regimental rank 
was that of lieutenant-colonel of the Bengal artil- 
lery; but he acted as brigadier at Meerut, and 
afterwards promoted to the rank of major-general. 
The Queen, in November, raised him to the 
teonetcy, and made him a Knight Commander 


of the Order of the Bath; and thus the artillery 
officer had risen to the rank of ^Major-general Sir 
Archdale Wilson, KCB.’ The Bast India Com- 
pany, too, sought to bestow honour — or something 
more solid than honour — on the victorious com- 
mander ; the court of proprietors, on the suggestion 
of the court of directors, voted a pension of £1000 
per annum to Sir Archdale Wilson, to commence 
from the day when his troops entered Delhi, 

What honours Brigadier Nicholson would have 
earned, had his valuable life been spared, it would 
be qseless to surmise. He was an especial favourite 
among the soldiers in the Indian army — more so, 
perhaps, than some whose names are better known 
to English readers , and his death withmside the 
walls of Delhi was very generally deplored He had 
not yet attained his 35th year — a very early age at 
which to obtain brigade command, either in the 
Company’s or the Queen’s armies Nothing but 
the unbounded confidence of Sir John Lawrence 
in the military genius of Nicholson would have 
justified him in making so young a man, a simple 
regimental captain (brevet-major), brigadier of a 
column destined to fight the rebels all the w’^ay 
from the Punjaub to Delhi ; yet even those seniors 
who were superseded by this arrangement felt that 
the duty was intrusted to one equal to its demands. 
He had seen hard service during the Afghan and 
Punjaub campaigns, as captain in the 27th Bengal 
native infantry; and had, instead of idling his 
time during a furlough visit to England, studied 
the armies and military organisation of continental 
Europe An officer who served vrith him during 
the mutiny said : ‘ He had a constitution of iron 
The day we marched to Murdan he was twenty-stx 
hours in the saddle, following up the mutineers’ 
The Queen granted the posthumous dignity of 
Knight Commander of the Bath upon Brigadier- 
general John Nicholson; and as he was unman led, 
the East India Company departed from their 
general rule, by bestowing a special grant of £500 
per annum upon his widowed mother, who had in 
earlier years lost another son m the Company’s 
service. 

One among many civil servants of the Company 
who fell during the siege was Hervey Harris 
Greathed, a member of a family well known in 
India After filling various official situations in 
the Punjaub, Rajpootana, and Meerut, he became 
chicf-commissioner of Delhi, after the foul murder 
of Mr Simon Fraser on the 11th of May. Serve or 
remain in Delhi itself he could not, for obvious 
reasons; but he w^as with Wilson’s army in the 
expedition from Meerut to Delhi, and then remained 
with the siege-army on the heights, where hig 
intimate knowledge of India and the natives was 
of essential value He died of cholera just before 
the conclusion of the siege His brothers, Robert 
and Geoi^ge Herbert, had already died in the 
services of the Company or the crown ; but two 
others, Edward Hams and William Wilberforce 
Hams, survived to achieve fame as gallant officers. 

Another of those who fell on the day of the 
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assault was Lieutenant Philip Salkeld, of the 
Bengal engineers. He was the son of a Dorsetshire 
clergyman, and went to India in 1850, in his 
twentieth year, in the corps of Sappers and Mrners. 
He was employed for four years as an engineer in 
connection with the new works of the grand trunk- 
road, in Upper India ; and was then transferred 
to the executive engineers’ department in the Delhi 
division His first taste of war was in relation to 
the mutinies ; he was engaged in all the operations 
of the siege of Delhi, and was struck down while 
gallantly exploding the Cashmere Gate He 
lingered in great pain, and died about the lOtli of 
October The Rev. S G. Osborne, in a letter 
written soon after the news of Salkeld’s death 
reached England, said . ‘ This young officer has not 
more distinguished himself in his profession by his 
devotion to his country’s service of his hfe, than he 
stands distinguished in the memory of those who 
knew him for his virtues as a son and brother. 
His father, a clergyman in Dorsetshire, by a reverse 
of fortune some years since, was \vith a large 
family reduced, I may say, to utter poverty. This, 
his soldier son, supported out of his own profes- 
sional income one of his brothers at school, helping 
a sister, obliged to earn her own bread as a gover- 
ness, to put another brother to school Just before 
his death he had saved a sum of £1000, which was 
in the bank at Delhi, and was therefore lost to him, 
and, more than this, it was lost to the honourable 
purpose to which, as a son and brother, he had 
devoted it In his native county it has been deter- 
mined to erect a monument to his memory by sub- 
scription, Cadetships having been given to two of 


his young brothers, it is now wisely resolved that 
while the memorid which is to hand down his 
name to posterity in connection with his glorious 
death shall be all that is necessary for the purpo^ 
every farthing collected beyond the sum necessaiy 
for this shall be expended as he would have desired, 
for the good of these his young brothers.’ 

Lieutenant Duncan Home, another hero of the 
Cashmere Gate, was not one of the wounded on 
that perilous occasion; he lived to receive the 
approval of his superior in the engineering depart- 
ment; but his death occurred even sooner than 
that of his companion in arms, for he was mortally 
wounded on the 1st of October while engaged wifii 
an expeditionary force in pursuit of the fieeingrebels. 
It was on that day, a few hours before he received 
the fatal bullet, that he wrote a letter to his mother 
m England ; in which, after describing the opera- 
tions at the Cashmere Gate, he said * * I was then 
continually on duty until the king evacuated the 
palace. I had never more than four hours’ sleep 
in the twenty-four, and then only by snatches. I 
had also the pleasure of blowing in the gate of the 
palace ; luckily no one fired at mo, there being so 
few men left in the palace.’ 

Salkeld and Home received the 'Victoria Cross,** 
a much-coveted honour among the British troops 
engaged m the Indian war. As did likewise 
Sergeant Smith, who so boldly risked, yet saved, his 
life; and also Bugler Ha\\thornc of the 52d, 
who blew his signal-blast in spite of the shots 
whistling around him Poor Sergeant Carmichael 
and Corporal Burgess did not live to share in this 
honour , they foil bullet-pierced. 



State Palarquin. 




Sib J. £ W Ikolts, defender of Lucknow. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE STORY OF THE LUCKNOW RESIDENCY. 


B HERE were events that made a 
deeper impression on the minds 
of the English public ; military 
exploits more grand and compi e- 
hensive, episodes more fatal, more 
harrowing , trams of operation 
irhich well-known heroic names 
i frequently found place — hut 
5 was nothing lu the whole history 
le Indian mutiny more admirable 
of study than the defence of 
Lucknow by Brigadier Inglis and the British 
who vrere shut up with him in the Residency. 
Such a triumph over difficulties has not oRepi 
been placed upon record. Nothing but the most 
resolute determination, the most complete soldierly 


obedience, the most untiring w.atchfulness, the 
most gentle care of those who from sex or age 
w^ere unable to defend themselves, the most 
thorough reliance on himself and on those around 
him, could have enabled that gallant man to bear 
up against the overwhelming difficulties which 
pressed upon him throughout the months of July, 
August, and September He occupied one comer 
of an enormous city, every other part of w^hich was 
swarming Tvith deadly enemies. No companion 
could leave him, without danger of instant death 
at the hands of the lebel sepoys and the Lucknow 
rabble ; no friends could succour him, seeing that 
anything less than a considerable military force 
would have been cut off ere it reached the gates of 
the Residency ; no food or drink, no medicmes or 
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comforts, no clothing, no ammunition, in addition 
to that \rhich was actually within the place at the 
beginning of July, could be brought in Gieat 
beyond expression weie the responsibilities and 
anxieties of one placed in command during eighty- 
seven of such days — but theie was also a moral 
grandeur in the situation, never to be foi’gotten 
In former chapters of this work,* much has 
been said conceraing Lucknow, its relations towards 
the Bntisli government on the one hand, and the 
court of Oude on the other, and the operations 
which enabled Havelock and Neill to bring a small 
leinfoi cement to its British garrison tow aids the 
close of September, but what the garrison did 
and suffeied during the three months befoie this 
succour could reach them, has } et to be told The 
eventful story may be given conveniently in this 
place, as one among cei tain intermediate subjects 
betw’een the military operations of Sir Heniy 
Ha^ clock and those of Sii Cohn Campbell 
Let us endeavoiii, by recapitulating a few facts, 
to realise in some degiee the position of the Biitisli 
at Lucknow’ wdicn July commenced. The city is 
a little over fifty miles from Cawmpoic — exactly 
fifty to the Alum Bagh, fifty-three to the Residency, 
and fifty-seven to the cantonment Most of its 
principal buildings, including the Residency, w'cre 
on the right or southw est bank of the river Goomtee 
There was a cantonment Residency, and also a 
c’ty Residency, at both of which, according to 
his daily duties, it w^as the custom of the lamented 
Sir Heuiy LawTence to dwell, befoie the troubles 
of the mutiny began ; but it is the city Residency 
w'hicli has acquiied a ncrtoiiety that will never die 
It is also necessary to bcai in mind that the mere 
official mansion called the Residency boie but a 
small ratio to the aiea and the buildings now 
known to English readeis by that name This 
ambiguity is not without its inconveniences, foi it 
denotes a Residency mthn a Residency Undci- 
standing the Residency to mean English Lucknow, 
the part of the city containing the offices and 
dwellings of most of the official English lesidents, 
then it maybe described as an irrcgubar quadi angle 
a few hundred yards squaie, jutting out at the north 
coiner, and indented or contracted *it the west 
Within that limit w’ere numerous icsidcuces and 
other buildings, some military, some political or 
civil, some private The w’Oi d ‘ gari isoii’ was applied 
after the defence began, to buildings which had 
previously been private or official residences ; if, 
theiefoie, the reader meets m one map with 
*Fayrer’s House/ and in another with ^Fayrei’s 
Gariison/ he must infer that a private lesidence 
was fortified as a stronghold w'hen the troubles 
began. In this chapter we shall in most instances 
denominate the whole area as the intrenchment or 
endomre^ with the Residency itself as one of the 
buildings, and we shall furthermoie retain the 
original designation of lioust^ rather than garrmuy 
for each of the minor residences The northeast 

* Chap vL, pp 02-06. Chap x , pp 163-1C5. Chap xr , pp 


side of the whole enclosure was neaiijr parallel 
with the river; and the north comer was in near 
proximity to an iron bridge carrying a road over 
the river to tlie cantonment 
How the British became cooped up within that 
enclosure, the render already knows ; a few woitls 
will bung to recollection the facts fully treated in 
the chapters lately cited. We have there seen that 
there were burnings of bungalows, and cartridge 
troubles, as e«'irly as April, in the cantonment of 
Lucknow , that on the 3d of May some of the 
native troops became insubordinate at the Moosa 
Bagh, a military post three or four miles northwest 
of the Residency , that the 3d Oude infantiy was 
broken into fragments by this mutiny and its 
consequences , that Sir Henry Lawrence sought to 
lestore a healthy feeling by munificently rewarding 
certain native soldiers who had remained faithfd 
under temptation , that towards the close of the 
month he attended ^cry sedulously to various 
magazines and military posts in and near the city ; 
that he fortified tho English quarter by placing 
defence-works on and near the walls by which 
it was already three-fouitlis suri’ounded, and by 
setting up other defences on the remaining fourth 
bide , that he brought all tho women and children, 
and all the sick, of the English community, 
into the space thus enclosed and guarded; that 
on the last two days of the month ho Had the 
vexation of seeing most of the native troops in 
Lucknow and at the cantonment, belonging to the 
13th, 48th, and 71st infantiy, and the 7th cavalry, 
march off in mutiny towards Seetapoor, and that 
of tlic seven Imndied who remained behind, he 
did not know how many he could trust even for 
a single hour. Next, under the month of June, 
wo have scon that ncaily all the districts of Oude 
fell one by one into the hands of the insurgents, 
mci easing at every stage the difficulties which 
beset Sir Henry as civil and militaiy chief of the 
piovmce; that he knew the mutineers were 
approaching Lucknow as a hostile army, and that 
he looked around in vain for reinfoi cements; that 
he paid ofi most of the sepoys still remaining 
with him, glad to get iid of men whose continu- 
ance in fidcli/y could not be relied on ; that he 
greatly sticngthened the Residency, and also the 
Muchec Bhowan, a castellated structure northwest 
of it, formerly inhabited by the dependents of 
the King of Oude , that all his lettci*s and messages 
to otiici places became gradually cut off, leavmg 
him without newrs of the occurrences in other 
paits of India; that he stored the Residency with 
SIX months’ provisions for a thousand perstms 
as a means of preparing for the worst ; and that 
on the last day of the month he fought a most 
disastrous battle with the mutineer at Ohinhut, 
seven or eight miles out of Lucknow. Then^ 
when July opened, we have seen the 
m a critical and painful situation. ^Lawrence 
having lost many of his most rained troops, could 
no longer garrison the Muchee Bhowan, the can- 
tonment, the dak bungalow, or 
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ibe Residency. No European was safe except 
within the Residency enclosure; and how little 
safely was found there was miserably shewn on 
the 2d of the month, when a shell from the insur- 
gents wounded the great and good Sir Henry 
Lawrence, causing his death on the 4th, after 
he had made over the military command of Luck- 
now to Brigadier Inghs, and the civil command 
to Major Banks. 

The Europeans, then, become prisonera within 
the walls of the Residency enclosure at Lucknow — 
officers, soldiers, revenue-collectors, judges, magis- 
trates, chaplains, merchants, ladies, children And 
with them were such native soldiers and native 
servants as still remained faithful to the British 
‘raj.’ What was the exact number of persons thus 
thrown into involuntary companionship at the 
beginning of July appears somewhat uncertain ; 
but an exact enumeration has been given of those 
who took up their quarters within the Residency 
on the 30th of May, when the symptoms of mutiny 
rendered it no longer safe that the women and 
children should remain in the city or at the can- 
tonment. The number was 794 * The principal 
persons belonging to the European community at 
Lucknow were the following Sir Henry Lawrence, 
chief-commissioner; Captain Hayes, military sec- 
retary; Major Anderson, chief-engineer, Brigadier 
Inghs, commandant of the garrison, Brigadier 
Handscomb, commandant of the Oude brigade, 
Captain Carnegie, provost-marshal , Captain 
Simons, chief artillery officer, Colonel Master, 
7th native cavalry ; Colonel Case and Major Low, 
HM. 32d foot. Major Bniycre, 13th native in- 
fantry ; Major Apthorp, 41st native infantry , 
Colonel Palmer and Major Bird, 48th native 
infantry. Colonel Halford, 71st native infantry; 
Brigadier Gray, Oude Irregulars, Mr Gubbins, 
finance commissioner , Mr Ommaney, judicial 
commissioner; Mr Cooper, chief-secretary Some 
of these died between the 30th of May and the 4th 
of July, but a few only. When the whole of the 
Europeans, officers and privates, had been hastily 
driven by the mutiny from the cantonment to 
the Residency, when all the native troops who 

G«neral staff, . .... .9 

Brigade staff, ... 

Artillery, . . 9 

Engineers, . . . . S 

H.Bi 82dfoot, . . ... 22 

84th . . 2 

7th Bengal native ca\alr}, ... 13 

18th If It infantry, ... 10 

41at It 11 // . . . 11 
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Various officers, . ... .9 
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Surgeons, . . . . . 2 

Chaplains, . . .... 2 

Ladies ... 69 

» , children of, .... 68 

Other women, . 171 

# M , children of, ... 196 

Unoovenanted sorTants, . • .125 

Itortinldre school, .... 8 

794 

^ AttoUur aoeoont gawe the number 865, IneUiding tSbovA 50 natiTe 
^m^ren In the Murtiiiidre aohool. 


remained faithful had been in hke manner re- 
moved to the same place ; and when the Muchee 
Bhowan and all the other buildings in Lucknow 
had been abandoned by the British and their 
adherents — ^the intrenched position at and around 
the Residency became necessarily the home of a 
very much larger number of persons ; comprising, 
in addition to the eight hundred or so just 
adverted to, many hundred British soldiers, and 
such of the sepoys as remained ‘ true to their salt,’ 
In one sense, the Europeans were not taken by 
surprise. They had watched the energetic exer- 
tions of Sir Henry during the month of June, in 
which he exhibited so sagacious a foresight of 
troubles about to come. They had seen him 
accumulate a vast store of provisions ; procure 
tents and firewood for the Residency, arm it 
gradually with twenty-four guns and ten mortars ; 
order m vast quantities of shot, shell, and gun- 
powder, from the Muchee Bhowan and the maga- 
zines , make arrangements for blowing up all the 
warlike mathiel which he could not bring in , 
bury his barrels of powder beneath the earth in 
certain open spots in the enclosure ; bury, in like 
manner, twenty-three lacs of the Company’s 
money, until more peaceful days should arrive; 
destroy many outlying buildings which commanded 
or overtopped the Residency, organise all the 
males in the place as component elements m a 
defensive force; bring m everything useful from 
the cantonment , build up, in front of the chief 
structures in the enclosure, huge stacks of fire- 
wood, covered with earth and pierced for guns, 
bring the royal jewels and other valuables fiom 
the king’s palace into the Residency for safety, 
and disarm — much to their chagrin — the servants 
and dependents of the late royal family. All this 
the Europeans had seen the gallant Lawrence 
effect during the five weeks which preceded his 
death. Of the non-military men suddenly con- 
verted into soldiers, Captain Anderson says . ‘ Sir 
Henry Lawrence deemed it expedient to enrol all 
the European and Eurasian writeis m the public 
offices as volunteers, and he directed aims and 
ammunition to be served out to them. Some of 
these men were taken into the volunteer cavalry — 
which also comprised officeis civil and mihtary — 
and the remainder were drilled as infantry. At the 
commencement, when these men were first brought 
together, to he regularly drilled by sergeants from 
Her Majesty’s 32d regiment, the chance of ever 
making them act in a body seemed almost hope- 
less. There were men of all ages, sizes, and 
figures. Here stood a tall athletic Englishman, 
there came a fat and heavy Eurasian, with more 
width about the waist than across the chest ; next 
to the Eurasian came another of the same class, 
who looked hke a porter-barrel, short and squat, 
and the belt round his waist very closely resembled 
a hoop; not far off you observed an old, bent- 
double man, who seemed too weak to support the 

weight of his musket and ponch We most 

not always judge by appearances. Amongst this 
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awkward-looking body there sprang up, dnnng the 
si^e, bold, intrepid, and daring men ^ ’ 
Notwithstanding these preparations, however, 
the calamity fell upon the inmates too suddenly. 
The fatal result of the battle of Chinhut compelled 
every one to take refuge within the Residency 
enclosure; even those who had hitherto hved in 
the city, rushed in, without preparation, many 
leaving all their property behind them except 
a few trifling articles. No one was, or ever could 
be, bitter against Sir Henry Lawrence; yet 
were there many criticisms, many expressions of 
regret, at tlie policy which led to the battle ; and 
it IS unquestionable that much of the miseiy 
subsequently bonie arose from the precipitate 
arrangements rendeicd inevitable on the 30th of 
June and the following day When they saw the 
lebels march into Lucknow, in\est the Residency, 
set up a ho witzei -battery m front of it, and 
loophole the walls of houses for musketry, the 
Europeans could no longer wait to provide for 
domestic and personal comforts, or even conveni- 
ences they hastened to their prison-house with 
such resources as could be hastily provided 

Here, then, was a Butish community thrown 
most unexpectedly into close compamonship, 
under ciicumstances trying to all. It is no wonder 
that some among the number kept diaries of the 
strange scenes they witnessed, the sad distresses 
they bore , nor could there be other than a strong 
yearning on the part of the English public for a 
perusal of such diaries or narratives Hence the 
publication of scveial small but deeply interesting 
volumes relating to the defence of Lucknow — one 
by Mr Rees, a Calcutta merchant, who happened, 
unluckily for himself, to bo at Lucknow when the 
troubles began ; another by the wife of one of 
the two English chaplains , a third by Captain 
Anderson; a fourth by a stafF-oflScer * Such 
diaries, when used m illustration and correction 
one of another, are and must ever be the best 
sources of information concerning the inner hfe 
of Lucknow during that extraordinary period 
Terrible was the confusion within the Residency 
enclosure for the first few days. Those who had 
hastened into the place from other spots were 
endeavouring to find or make something which 
they could call ‘home,* those who had been 
wounded at Chinhut were sufiering m agony within 
the walls of a building hastily fitted up for them , 
while the military men looked anxiously around 
at the defences of the place, to see what could 
be done to keep the enemy out. When the officers, 
civil or military, went on the roofs of the houses, 
they had the mortification of seeing the mutineers 
gradually concentrating their forces towards the 
Residency ; they saw, also, that the prisoners had 


Siege of Lwknowyfrom tit Commem 
mentU it* Bmef By L. E Ruutz Rees, one of the Survivors 
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A P^ttmal JourMfofffie Siege of Lucknow By Captain : 
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escaped from the jails, to join the rusks of those 
who hated or at any rate opposed the Fex^ghees. 

Arrangements had for some time be^ in pro- 
gress, and were now hastily completed, to fortify 
the principal buildings within the enclosure. H 
wc imagine this English Lucknow to be an irre- 
gular diamond-shaped enclosure, viuth the acute 
angles very nearly north and south ; then it may 
be said that the south angle w^as the nearest point 
to the Cawnpore road, and the north angle the 
nearest to the iron bridge over the Goomtee 
towards the cantonment. Near the south point 
was the house of Captain Anderson, standing in 
tlie middle of a garden or open court surrounded 
by a wall , tbo house was defended by barricades, 
and loojdioled for musketry; while the garden 
w as strengthened by a trench and rows of palisades. 
Next to this house, and communicating with it 
by a hole m the wall, was a newly constructed 
defence-M'ork that received the name of the Cawn- 
poro Battery, mounted with guns, and intended to 
command some of the houses and streets adjacent 
to the Cawnpore road Mr Deprat’s house had 
a verandah which, for defensive purposes, was 
blocked up with a mud- wall six feet high and two 
feet and a half thick , this wall was continued in 
a straight line to that of the next house, and 
carried up to a height of nine feet, with loopholes 
for musketry. Next to this was a house occupied 
as a school for boys of the Martmiere College,* 
strengthened by a stockade of beams placed 
before it, and adjacent was a street or road 
defended by stockades, barricades, and a trench. 
Further towaids the western angle of the enclosure 
"was a building formerly known as the Daroo 
Shuffa or King’s Hospital, but now called the 
Biigade Mess-house, having a well-protected and 
lofty terrace which commanded an exterior build- 
ing called Johannes’ house. In its rear was a 
parallelogram, divided by buildings into two 
squares or courts, occupied in various ways by 
officers and their families. Then came groups 
of low brick buildings around two quadrangles 
called the Sikh Squares, on the tops of which 
erections were thrown up to enable the troops to 
fire out upon the town. Separated from these by 
a narrow lane was the house of Mr Gubbms, the 
financial commissioner, the lane vras barricaded 
by earth, beams, and brambles; the buildings 
weie strengthened m every way; while the ex- 
treme western point was a battery formed by Mr 

^ In a former chapter (p 81), a biicf notice is gi^cn of Claude 
Martine, a Trench adventnrer who loic to great ncalth and 
influence at Lncknow, and who lived in a fantastic palace called 
Con‘!tantja, southeastward of the city Ilis name will, however, 
be mure fa^ourahIy held in remembrance as the founder of a 
college, named by him the Martinidre, for Eurasian or htlX-eottu 
children This college was situated near the eastern extremity 
of the citv , but when the tronbies began, the principals and the 
children removed to a building hastily set apart for them witbia 
the Residency enclosure The authoress of the Zath*» Diarg, 
whose husband was connected as a pastor with the fiartinihl^ 
thus speaks of this transfer * The Martinidro is abandoned, and I 
suppose we shall lose all our remaining property, wbidi we have 
been obliged to leave to its fate, as nothing more ean be hcoai^t 
in here Wc got our small remnant of clothes; hot fhmttue^ 
harp, books, carriage-horses, lio , are left at the Varttnidte. The 
poor boys are all stowed away In a hot dofe Mtlfo «Bd 

ft will be a wonder if tluy d«rt get ill.* 
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G&bLins himself. Then, passing along the north- 
west side were seen m turn the racket-court, 
the slaughter-house, the sheep-pen, and the 
butcher-jard, all near the boundary of the forti- 
fied position, and separated one from another by 
wide open spaces, there was a storehouse for 
hhoosa (cut chaff for cattle-food), and a guard- 
house for Europeans, and all the buildings were 
loopholed for musketry. In the rear of the Bhoosa 
Intrenchment, as this post was called, was Mr 
Ommaney’s house, guarded by a deep ditch and 
a cactus-hedge, and provided with two pieces of 
ordnance. Noith of the slaughter-house a mortar- 
battery was formed. The English church was the 
next important building towards the north, it 
n as speedily converted into a granary , and m the 
church-yard was formed a mortar-battery capable 
of shelling all the portion of the city between it 
and the iron bridge This church-yard ivas des- 
tined afterwards to present melancholy proofs of 
the large number of deaths among the English 
defenders of the place Beyond the cliuich-yard 
was Lieutenant Iiines’s house, in dangerous prox- 
imity to many buildings held by tlic lebels, and 
bounded on two sides by a garden , it was a diffi- 
cult but most important duty to strengthen this 
house as much as possible The extreme northern 
part of the whole enclosuie, not five hundred 
yards fiom the non bridge, w^as scarcely suscept- 
ible of defence in itself, but it was fully piotected 
by the Redan Batteiy, constructed by Captain 
Fulton this Avas decidedly the best batteiy in the 
wdiole place, commanding a w^ide sweep of city 
and country on both banks of the iivcr Along 
the noitheast side, connected at one end wuth the 
Redan, was a senes of earth woiks, fascines, and 
sand-bags, loopholed for musketry, and mounted 
with guns A long range of sloping garden-ground 
was turned into a glacis m fiont of the line of 
intrenchment just named. In the centre of the 
northern half ol the whole place was the Residency 
proper, the official home of the chief-commissioner , 
this w'as a laige and beautiful brick building, Avliich 
was speedily made to accommodate many huiidied 
persons, and as it Avas on high ground, the terrace- 
roof commanded a view of the whole city — to 
whoever Avould incur the peril of standing tliere * 
The hospital, a a ery la^ge building near the eastein 
angle of the whole enclosure, had once been the 
banqueting-room for the British resident at the 
Kmg of Clide’s court ; but it vA^as now occupied as 
a hospital, a dispensary, officers’ quarters, and a 
laboratory for making fuses and cartridges; it 
Avas defended by mortal’s and guns in various 
directions. The Bailee or Bailey guaid was near 
the hospital, but on a loAver level ; A’arious parts of 
it were occupied as a store-i*oom, a treasury, and 
barracks ; the portion really constituting the Bailey 

* The wood-cat at p 93 represents a part of the Rendeney in 
thb limited sense of the term , the view at p 83 will convey some 
notion of the appearance of the city of Lucknow as seen from 
the terrace-roof of fhu building The plan on neat page will give 
an idea of the Realdenev before siege , and in the next Part will be 
gl)^ a plan of the Reeidenoy nn&r si^, shewing the rtiatioa 
wneh the enemies’ guns bore to those of the besieged. 


guard gate, the station of the sepoys formeily 
guarding the Residency, was unluckily beyond the 
limits of the enclosure, and was productive of 
moie harm than good to the garrison , as a means 
of security, the gateway was blocked up with 
earth, and defended by guns. Dr Fayrer’s house, 
south of the hospital, had a terrace-roof whence 
rifles Avere fiequently brought to bear on the 
insurgents, and near it a gun or two were placed 
in position Southward again Avas the civil 
dispensary; and near this the post-office, a build- 
ing which, from its position and construction, was 
one of the most important in the* whole place ; 
soldieis were barracked in the interior, a shell and 
fuse loom Avas set apart, the engineers made it 
their head-quarters, several families resided m it, 
and guns and mortals AA^ere planted in and around 
it. The financial-office, and the house of Mis 
Sago (mistress of a chaiity-school), were on the 
southeast side of the enclosure, and Aveie Avith 
gieat difficulty brought into a defensive state The 
judicial office, near Sago’s house, could only be 
protected fiom an open lane by a Avail of fascines 
and earth The jail, near the CaAvnpore Gate, 
was converted into bai racks, and the native 
hospital became a toleiably shelteied place The 
Begum’s Kothee, or ‘lady’s house’ (formerly 
belonging to a native lady of rank), Avas in the 
centie of the Avhole enclosure , it comprised many 
buildings, which were afterAA^aids pai celled off as 
commi«!sariat stoie- rooms, cooking -rooms, and 
dwellings foi officeis’ families 
It Avill thus be seen that the Residency at Luck- 
noAV, so often mentioned m connection with the 
liistoiy of the mutiny, Avas a small town rather 
than a single building But it Avill also be seen 
that this small toAvn Avas most dangeiously placed, 
in juxtaposition to a laige city full of hostile inha- 
bitants and revolted sepoys Befoie Sir Heniy 
Lawience took it m hand in June, it could be 
approached and enteied fiom all sides , and at the 
beginning of July only a part of the defence-works 
above described were completed The officers had 
to fight and build, to suffer and woik, to watch and 
fortify, day after day, under privations difficult for 
others to appreciate. The various houses, more 
fiequently designated garrisons by those engaged in 
the siege, did really deserve that title in a military 
sense, for they weie gradually transformed into 
little forts or strongholds, each placed under one 
commander, and each defended indomitably against 
all attacks from the enemy To give one as an 
example of many — Captain Anderson, who had 
lesided at Lucknow, as assistant-commissioner, 
e\cr since the annexation of Oude, made bis own 
house one of these fortified posts , he had under 
him eighteen men and one subaltern officer, with 
whose aid he withstood a five monthi siege, not- j 
withstanding the enemy had nine 9-pounder guns ' 
playing on his house. The wall of the compound t 
around the house was levelled, and a stockade put ! 
m its place ; within the stock^e was a ditch, then 1 
an earthwork five feet high, and then another ditch > 
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19 ^ pointed bamboos, forming a 

It was, in truth, a small citadel, and one very 

important for the safety of the whole place. 

The siege began on the 1st of July, the day 
following the disastrous battle of Ghmhut. It was 
indeed a siege, even more so than that to which Sir 
Hugh Wheeler had been exposed at Cawnpore ; for 
there was not only constant firing of musketry, 
cannon, and mortars, by the mutineers against the 
Residency; but there were also subterranean 
mines or galleries dug from the outer streets under 
the enclosing wall, to blow up the defenders and 
their defence-works At every hour of the day, 
at every comer of the Residency enclosure, was 
it necessary to keep strict watch. A telegraph, 
worked at the top of one of the buildings, gave 
signals to the officers at the Muchee Bhowan, 
directing them to blow up that fort, and retire to 
the Residency with the treasure and the guns. 
This was a most perilous enterprise, but under the 
skilful superintendence of Captain Francis and 
Lieutenant Huxhain it succeeded; 240 barrels of 
gunpowder, and 600,000 rounds of ammunition, 
were blown into the air, to prevent them from 
falhng into the hands of the enemy ; and then the 
few officers and soldiers marched from the Muchee 
Bhowan to the Residency, where they helped to 
strengthen the wofully small number of efficient 
fighting-men.* All this was done by midnight on 
the 1st. On the 2d, while resting on a couch after 
his exhausting and anxious labours, Sir Henry 
Lawrence was struck by the shell which took away 
his valuable life , for it was a day on which ten 
thousand rebels were firing shells, balls, and bullets 
into or at the Residency. Miss Palmer, daughter 
of Colonel Palmer of the 48th, had her thigh 
shattered by a ball which entered one of the 
buildings; and Mr Ommaney was among the 
wounded On the 3d dire confusion was every- 
where visible ; for all felt that their great leader 
would die of his wound none had yet fully 
reahsed the appalling difficulties of their position , 
yet were they distracted by family anxieties on the 
one hand, and public duty on the other. On the 
4th, Lawrence descended to the grave, on that 
day his nephew, Mr G. H Lawrence, was wounded; 
and on that day, also, all order or legitimate trade 
ceased in the city, for marauders and budmashes 
plundered the shops. No military honours marked 
the funeral of Sir Henry ; there was neither time 
nor opportunity for any display , a hurried prayer 
was repeated amid the boommg of the enemy’s 

• Mr Rees relate a strange anecdote m connection with this 
retreat from the Muchee Bhowan to the Residency * We saved 
an but one man, who, having been mtoxicated, and concealed in 
aome corner, could not be found when the muster-roll was called. 
Ihe French say, II yaun Dteu pour les ivrognes, and the truth 
of the proverb was never better exemplified than in this man’s case 
He had been thrown into the air, had returned unhurt to mother- 
earth, continued his drunken sleep again, had awaked next morning, 
found the fort to his surprise a mass of deserted rums, and quietly 
wafted back to the Residency without being molested by a soul ; 
uid evoi bringing with him a pair of bullocks attached to a cart of 
mnmiuiiltioa. It is very probable that the ddbris oi ftese exteasive 
bnfidings nmst have seriously injured the adjacent houses and many 

of the Mibel army— thus giving the fortunate man the means of 
emapisig. 


cannoD, and a few spadefuls of earth speedily 
covered the mortal remams of one whose good 
name was not hkely soon to die* On or abont 
the 5th, the enemy seized the building known as 
Johannes’ house, from which they were able to 
keep up a deadly fire of musketry against Ander- 
son’s house, the jail barracks, the post-office, and 
the Begum’s Kothee; it was afterwards much 
regretted that this house had not been included 
among those demohshed by Sir Henry. On the 
6th and 7th, the harassing fire continued from 
various points. Some of the bhoosa, or chopped 
straw for bullocks’ fodder, had been left in an ill- 
defended place; it was fired by the enemy, and 
totally consumed, placing m imminent danger a 
powder-magazine at no great distance. Major 
Francis had both his legs cut off by a cannon-ball, 
while quietly sitting in the mess-room , Mr 
Marsha, an opium-merchant, was killed, and the 
Rev. Mr Polehampton was wounded, about this 
time. It was a cruel vexation to the garrison 
to see and feel how much they were suffering 
through the skilful gunnery which the British had 
taught to the miscreants now in the insurgent 
army. The enemy’s artillerymen displayed great 
rapidity, ingenuity, and perseverance, in planting 
batteries in positions totally unlooked for ; some 
even on house-tops, and others in spots where the 
garrison could not respond to their fiie. It was 
more than suspected that Europeans were among 
them ; indeed one reckless member of an otherwise 
woithy English family was recognised among the 
number, bringing discredit upon brothers and 
cousins who were at that very time gallantly 
serving the Company elsewhere. Many of the 
enemy’s batteries were not more than fifty or a 
hundred yards distant from the marginal buildings 
of the Residency enclosure, the balls knocked 
down pillars and verandahs with fearful accuracy. 
Most of the deaths, however, from ten to twenty 
a day, were caused by musket-bullets , the enemy 
had many good marksmen — especially a rebel 
African, who used his musket with deadly effect 
from Johannes’ house. If Sir Henry Lawrence 
had been a sterner soldier, if he had not been 
influenced by such considerate feelings for the 
opinions and prejudices of others, the British would 
have lost fewer lives than they did m Lucknow. 

* The authoress of the Lady** JDtary gives an affecting account 
of the hour that succeeded the wounding of Sir Henry I^wrence 
She, with her husband, was at that tune in the house of HrFayrer, 
a surgeon who had more than once urged upon Sir Henry the para- 
mount duty of cherishing his own life as one valuable to otbm even 
if slighted by himself * He was brought ovot to this house imme- 
diately — prayed with him, and administered the Holy 
Commumon to him He was quite sensible, though his agony was 
extreme. He spoke for nearly an hour, quite cidmly, expressing 
his last wishes with regard to his children He sent affectionate 
messages to them and to eadi of bis brothers and sisters. He 
particularly mentioned the Lawrence Asylum, and entreated that 
government might be urged to give it support He bade fareweU 
to all the gentlemen who were standing round his bed, and said a 
few words of advice and kmdness to each . There was not a 
dry eye there, every one was so deq[>ly affected and grieved at the 
loss of such a man.’ 

It may here be stated that the Queen afterwards bestowed a 
baronet^ on Sir Henxy*8 eldest son, Alexander Lawrenoe. to 
whom also the East India Company voted a pendon of £1000 per 
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We have s^ready said that many of the houses 
around the Residency were destroyed by orders of 
Sir Henry, to prevent the enemy from conveaiAng 
them mto strongholds , hot it was afterwards 
known that the military oflBcers under him urged 
the necessity for a still greater demohtion. Briga- 
dier Inglis, when at a later date he made a military 
report of the siege and the defence, adverted to 
this point in very decisive language. ‘ When the 
blockade commenced,’ he said, 'only two of our 
battenes were completed, part of the defences were 
yet in an nnhnished condition, and the buildings in 
the immediate vicinity, which gave cover to the 
enemy, were only very partially cleared away. 
Indeed, our heaviest losses have been caused by 
the fire from the enemy’s sharpshooters, stationed 
in the adjoining mosques and houses of the native 
nobility, to the necessity of destroying which 
the attention of Sir Henry had been repeatedly 
drawn by the staff of engineers ; but his invariable 
reply was "Spare the holy places, and private 
property too, as far as possible,” and we have 
consequently suffered severely from our very 
tenderness to the religious prejudices and respect 
to the rights of our rebellious citizens and soldiery. 
As soon as the enemy had thoroughly completed 
the investment of the Residency, they occupied 
these houses, some of which were within easy 
pistol-shot of our barricades, in immense force, 
and rapidly made loopholes on those sides which 
bore on our post, from which they kept up a 
terrific and incessant fire day and night ’ 

The second week of the siege began, bringing 
with it an augmentation of the troubles already 
bitterly tasted One day the Bailey guard would 
be fiercely attacked, another day the Cawnpore 
Battery, demanding incessant watchfulness on the 
part of the officers and men posted at those out- 
works. Brigadier Inglis sent off letters and 
messages to Cawnpore and Allahabad; but none 
reached their destination, the messengers being 
all intercepted on the way. He did not know 
how his missives fared , he only knew that 
no aid, no intelhgence, reached him, and he 
measured his resources with an anxious heart. 
Sometimes a few officers would retire to snatch 
a httle rest just before midnight, and then 
would be roused at one or two o’clock in the 
mommg by a message that Gubbins’s house — or 
‘gamson,’ as most of the houses within the 
enclosure were now called— or the Bailey guard, or 
some other important post, was closely attacked. 
Sleep, food, everything was forgotten at such 
moment^ except &e one paramount duty of repel- 
ling the enemy at the attacked point. One day a 
rebel musketeer pushed forward to such a spot as 
enabled him to shoot Lieutenant Charlton within 
side the veiy door of the church. The enemy 
sometimes fired logs of wood from their cannon 
and mortars, as if deficient in shot and shell ; but 
th^ did not slacken from tills or any othear cause ; 
they sent shots which set the commissioner's house 
on fire, causing much danger difficulty in I 


extinguishing the flames; and it hewne periloos 
for any one within the enclosure to be eeen far 
an instant by the enemy— so deadly acenrste Irere 
their marksmen. Once now and then the 
with a few men, longing for a dash that woitid 
mspint them m the midst of their troubles, would j 
astonish the enemy by making a sortie beyond ilie 
defences, spiking a gun or two, despatching a few 
of the rebels, and hastening back to the enclosure. 
Lives being, however, too valuable to be risked 
for advantages so small as these, the brigadier 
sought rather to discourage than encourage such 
acts of heroism Mr Bryson and Lieutenant Baxter 
were among the many who fell at this time. The 
officers did men’s duty, the civihans did militaiy 
duty ; for there were not hands enough to guard 
properly the numerous threatened points. One 
night all spare hands would be called upon to cover 
with tarpaulin the bhoosa stacks in the racket* 
court * on another, civilians who never before did 
labourers* work wore called up to dig earth and to 
carry sand-bags for batteries or breast-works; or 
they would stand sentinels all night in drenching 
rams And then, perhaps on returning to their 
houses or ' garrisons ’ in the morning, they would 
find them untenable by reason of the torrent of balls 
and bullets to which they had been exposed. The 
open spots between the several bmldmgs became 
gradually more and more dangerous. ' A man 
could not shew his nose,’ says Captain Anderson, 
'without hearing the whiz of bullets close to his 
head The shot, too, came from every direction ; 
and when a poor fellow had nearly jerked his 
head off his shoulders m making humble saluta- 
tions to passing bullets, he would have his penance 
disagreeably changed into a sudden and severe 
contortion of the whole body to avoid a round 
shot or shell. So soon as a man left his post he 
had no time for meditation ; his only plan was 
to proceed rapidly. In fact, to walk slow was in 
some places very, very dangerous; and many a 
poor fellow was shot, who was too proud to run 
past places where bullets danced on the walls 
like a handful of pease in a frying-pan.* 

The third week arrived, ^ow were the gdlant 
defenders still more distressed and indignant than 
they had hitherto been ; for the enemy com- 
menced firing at the Brigade Mess, where large 
numbers of ladies and children had taken refuge; 
attacks were thus made on those who could not 
defend themselves, and the officers and soldiers 
found their attention distracted from necessary 
duties at other pomts. Anderson’s house had by 
this time become so riddled with shot, that the 
stores were removed from it ; and Deprat’s house, 
similarly battered by the enemy, in like manner 
became uninhabitable. The buildings near ^be 
boundary naturally suffered most ; and, as a sen* 
sequence, those nearer the centre became laeiiS 
and more crowded with inmates. Day dtf MA 
officers and men work hard to strengtinsi Hae 
defences. Mortars were placed behind Am 
work at the postKiffice, to jet fo^ 
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Uke troablesome Johannes* house ; stockades and 
traverses were made^ to screen the entrance to the 
Besidencv^ within which so many persons were 
domiciled. Nevertheless the attack increased in 
Vigour quite as rapidly as the defence ; for the 
insurgents appear to have received large reinforce- 
ments. Their custom was to hre all night, so as to 
afford the garrison no rest, and thus tire them out ; 
they so pointed a mortar as to send two shells 
directly into the Residency itself, they commenced 
a new battery, to bear upon Gubbins’s house ; their 
cannon-balls — of which there were indications of 
a new supply--fell upon and into Fayrer’s and 
Gubbins’s houses, the post-office and the Brigade 
Mess; a shot burst through a room in which 
many of the principal officers were breakfasting , 
a mine was sprung inside the Water Gate, 
intended to blow up the Redan Batteiy; and 
at the same time vigorous attacks were made 
with guns and musketry on almost every part 
of the enclosure, as if to bewilder the garrison 
with crushing onslaughts on every side. The 
pen cannot describe the state of incessant anxiety 
into which these daily proceedings threw the 
forlorn inmates of the place no one could look 
forward to a night of sleep after a harassing 
day ; for the booming of cannon, and the antici- 
pated visit of a cannon-ball or a mortar-shell, 
drove away sleep from most eyelids. It was on 
the 20th that the specially vigorous attack, just 
adverted to, was made ; so general and energetic, 
that it almost partook of the character of a storm- 
ing or assault of a beleaguered city Nothing but 
the most untiring assiduity could have saved the 
garrison from destruction. Every one who could 
handle a musket or load a cannon, did so , others 
helped to construct stockades and earthen barriers, 
and even many of the sick and wounded rose from 
their pallets, staggered along to the points most 
attacked, sought to aid m the general cause, and m 
some instances dropped dead while so doing 
Almost every building was the object of a 
distinct attack. The Redan Battery was for- 
tunately not blown up, the enemy having mis- 
calculated the distance of tbeir mine; but the 
explosion was followed by a desperate struggle 
on the glacis outside, m which the insurgents 
were mowed down by grape-shot before they 
would abandon their attempt to enter at that 
point At Innes’s house. Lieutenant Loughnan 
maintamed a long and fierce contest against a 
body of insuigents twentyfold more numerous 
than the little band who aided him, before 
they desisted, no less than a hundred dead and 
wounded were carried off by the rebels. The 
financial office and Sago’s house, entirely de- 
fended by non-military men, bore up bravely 
against the torrent brought against them. The 
judioial office, under Captain Germon, and 
Aiidei*son*s hous^ under Captain Anderson, were 
not only successfully defended, but the handful 
of troops aided other points where there were 
no mihtary men. The Brigade Mess, Gubbins’s 


house, the houses near the Cawnpore Battery — all 
were attacked with vigour, but eveiy attack was 
repelled. 

When the muster-roU was called after these 
exciting scenes, it was found that many valuable 
hves had been lost Tet is it truly remarkable 
that less than thirty persons of all classes in the 
garrison were killed or wounded on the 20th. No 
officer was killed; among the wounded were 
Captains Lowe and Forbes, Lieutenants Edmon- 
stone and MTarlane, and Adjutant Smith. Mr 
Rees asserts that the loss of the enemy, during 
seven hours of incessant fighting, could hardly 
have been less than a thousand men. It was the 
grape-shot poured forth from the garrison that 
worked this terrible destruction. The week had 
been attended with its usual hst of isolated losses 
within the enclosure On one day Lieutenant 
Lester was killed ; on another, Lieutenants Bryce 
and O’Brien were wounded; and on another, 
Lieutenant Harmer was laid low. 

The arrival of the fourth week of the siege 
found Brigadier Inglis and his companions stout 
in heart, but yet depressed in spirits ; proud of 
what they had achieved on the 20th, but fearful 
that many more such dangers would beset them. 
The detachment of the 32d foot was that on which 
Inglis most lelied in a military point of view, and 
in that the casualties had been 150 in three weeks 
He had sent out repeated messengers, but had 
hitherto obtained not a word of news from any 
quarter; shut out from the world of India, he 
knew of nothing but his own cares and respon- 
sibilities. On the 23d, however, a gleam of joy 
shot through the garrison, a messenger, amid 
imminent peril, had been to Cawnpore, and brought 
back news of Havelock’s victories in the Doab. 
Inglis immediately sent him off again, with an 
urgent request to the gallant general to advance 
with his column to Lucknow as quickly as possible 
The English residents began to count the days that 
must elapse before Havelock could arrive— a hope- 
ful thing at the time, but bitterly disappointing 
afterwards ; for they knew not how or why it was 
that succour did not arrive Whatever might be 
the hopes or fears for the future, there was an 
ever-present danger which demanded daily and 
hourly attention. Although mortified by their late 
defeat, the enemy did not on that account give 
up their attacks On narrowly watching, the 
engineers detected the enemy forming a mine 
beneath the ground from Johannes’ house to the 
Sikh Square and the Brigade Mess; they could 
hear the miners at their subterraneous work, and 
they did what military engineers are accustomed 
to m such cases — run out a countermine, and 
destroy the enemy’s handiwork by an explosion. 
Above ground the attack was maintained chiefly 
by artillery, the hurling of balls, shells, shrapnel^ 
and those abominable compounds of pitchy and 
sulphureous substances which artiUeiymen call 
'stinkpots.’ The breakfast-table of the officers at 
the post-office was one mormng visited by an 
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eight>iiich shell, which fell on it without explod- 
ing. On the 25th a letter arrived from Colonel 
Tytler at Cawnpore, the first received from any 
quarter throi^hout July; for the former messenger 
had brought rumours concerning Havelock, not a 
letter or a message. Great was the joy at learning 
that Havelock intended to advance to Lucknow; 
and Inglis at once sent off to him a plan of the 
dty, to aid his proceedings— offering the messenger 
five thousand rupees if he safely brought back an 
answer An anxious time indeed was it for all, 
and well might they look out for succour. Major 
Banks, the civil commissioner appointed by Sir 
Henry Lawrence, “was shot dead "while recon- 
noitnng from the top of an outhouse , he was an 
officer who had served nearly thirty years in India, 
and who, both as a soldier and a linguist, had 
won a good name Dr Brydon was wounded , the 
Rev. Mr Polehampton was killed, as were Lieu- 
tenants Lewin, Shepherd, and Archer, and many 
others whose lives were valuable, not only to their 
families, but to all in the garrison. The death of 
Major Banks increased the cares and responsibilities 
of Bngadier Inglis, who, now that there was no 
chief-commissioner, felt the necessity of placing the 
whole community under strict military-garrison 
rules. 

In the official dispatch afterwards prepared by 
Inglis, full justice was done to the ingenuity and 
perseverance of the besiegers. Speaking of the 
large guns placed m batteries on every side of the 
enclosure, he said * These were planted all round 
our post at small distances, some being actually 
within fifty yards of our defences, hut m places 
where our own heavy guns could not reply to 
tliem ; while the perseverance and ingenuity of 
the enemy in erecting barricades in front of and 
around their guns, in a very short time rendered 
all attempts to silence them by musketry entirely 
unavailing Neither could they bo effectually 
silenced by shells, by reason of their extreme 
proximity to our position, and because, moreover, 
the enemy had recourse to digging very narrow 
trenches about eight feet in depth in rear of each 
gun, in which the men lay while our shells were 
flying, and which so effectually concealed them, 
even while working the gun, that our baffled 
sharpshooters could only see their hands while in 
the act of loading * 

And now, the reader may ask, what were the 
ladies and children doing during this temble 
month of July ; and how did the officers and men 
fare in their domestic and personal matters ? It 
is a sad tale, full of trouble and misery ; and yet 
it is a heroic tale. No one flinched, no one 
dreamed for an instant of succumbing to the 
enemy It must be remembered, as a beginning 
of all the privations, that the Europeans went into 
the Residency veiy scantily supphed with personal 
necessaries. When the cantonment was burned 
during the mutiny of the 31st of May, mnch pro- 
perty belon^ng to the officers was destroyed ; and 
when cveiy one hurried in Ibr shelter after the 


disastrous 30th of June, no time w8B aBowed for 
making purchases in the city, or bringiDg hi pro- 
perty from bungalows or storehouses outi^de ike 
official stronghold. Hence every one was drivm to 
make the of snch comm^ities as had hem j 
secured by the last day of June. Even during Gie | 
greater part of that month the troubles were many; 
the enclosure Resideniy^ was full of officers and men, 
all haid at work ; the heat was excessive ; cholera, 
dysentery, and small-pox were at their deadly 
work ; the church being frill of grain, those who 
sought religious aid in time of need met for divine 
service in any available spot ; most of the native 
servants ran away when the troubles began ; and 
many of them ended their service by robbing 
their masters. 

How July opened for the British, may faintly 
be imagined. The commissariat chief was ill ; no 
one could promptly organise that office under the 
sudden emergency ; the food and draught bullocks, 
unattended to, roamed about the place , and many 
of them were shot, or tumbled into wells. Terrible 
work was it for the officers to bury the killed 
bullocks, lest their decaying carcasses should taint 
the air in excessively hot weather. Some of the 
artillery horses were driven mad for want of food 
and water Day after day, after working hard in 
the trenches, the officers had to employ themselves 
at night ill burying dead bullocks and horses — 
officers, be it understood ; for the men were all 
employed as sentries or in other duties. It was 
not until after many days that they could turn out 
of the enclosure all the spare horses, and secure the 
rest As the heat continued, and as the dead bodies 
of animals increased in number, the stench became 
overpowering, and was one of the greatest griev- 
ances to which the garrison were exposed; the 
temperature at night was often less patiently borne 
than that by day, and the officers and men were 
troubled by painful boils Even when wet days 
occurred, matters were not much improved ; for 
the hot vapours from stagnant pools engendered 
fever, cholera, dysentery, and diari'hcea The 
children died rapidly, and the hospital-rooms were 
always full , the sick and wounded could not be 
carried to upper apartments, because the enemy^s 
shot and shell rendered all such places untenable. 

The officers were put on half-rations early in the 
month ; and even those rations they in many cases 
had to cook for themselves, owing to the disappear- 
ance of the native servants. The Enghsh ladies 
suffered unnumbered privations and inconveniences. 

The clergyman’s wife, in her Diary ^ told of the very 
first day of the siege in these words • ‘No sooner 
was the first gun fired, than the ladies and children 
—congregated in large numbers in Dr Fayrer’s 
house — ^were all burned down stairs into an under- 
ground room called the Tye Khana, damp, daJk:, 
and gloomy as a vault, and excessively dir^« 
Here we sat all day, feeling too miserable, esaaimt, 
and terrified to speak, the gentlemen ooeaaleiiaify 
coming down to reassure us and tdl ns hmr 
were going on. was nearly all tiie 4i9 In 
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Eia hoBpital, where the scene was temble; the 
place so crowded with wounded and dying men 
that there was no room to pass betweeu them, and 
eveiything in a state of indescribable misery, dis- 
comfort, and confusion/ In the precedmg month 
it had been a hardship for the ladies to be deprived 
of the luxuries of Anglo-Indian life ; but they were 
now driven to measure comforts by a different 
standard. They were called upon to sweep their 
own rooms, draw water from the wells, wash 
their own clothes, and perform all the menial 
duties of a household; while their husbands or 
fathers were cramped up in httle outhouses or 
stables, or anywhere that might afford temporary 
shelter at night. When food became scanty and 
disease prevalent, these troubles were of course 
augmented, and difference of rank became almost 
obliterated where all had to suffer alike. Many 
families were huddled together in one large room, 
and all privacy was destroyed. The sick and 
wounded were, as may be supposed, in sad plight ; 
for, kind as the rest were, there were too many 
harassing duties to permit them to help adequately 
those who were too weak to help themselves. 
Officers and men were lying about in the hospital 
rooms, covered with blood and often with vermin ; 
the dhobees or washermen were too weak-handed 
for the preservation of cleanliness, and few of the 
British had the luxury of a change of linen ; the 
windows being kept closed and barricaded, -to 
prevent the entrance of shot from without^ the 
pestilential atmosphere carried off almost as many 
unfortunates as the enemy’s missiles. The writer 
of the Lad/s ZHaty, whose narrative is seldom 
relieved by one gleam of cheerfulness, departs 
from her habitual sadness when describing the 
mode in which eleven ladies and seven children 
slept on the floor in the Tye Khana or cellar, 
‘fitting into each other like bits into a puzzle’ 
Chairs being few in number, most of the ladies 
sat on the floor, and at meal-times placed their 
plates on their knees. The cellar being perfectly 
dark, candles were lighted at meal-times. The 
reason for keeping so many persons in this 
subterranean abode was to lessen the chance of 
their being shot m any upper apartment. Of 
one torment, the flies, every person complained 
bitterly who was shut up m the Residency 
enclosure on those fearfully hot days Mr Rees 
says : ‘ They daily increased to such an extent that 
we at last began to feel life irksome, more on their 
account than from any other of our numerous 
troubles. In the day, flies ; at night, mosqmtoes. 
But the latter were bearable ; the former intoler- 
able. Lucknow had always been noted for its 
fli^ ; but at no time had they been known to be 
so troublesome. The mass of putrid matter that 
was allowed to accumulate, the rains, the commis- 
sariat stores, the hospital, had attracted these 
msecfs in incredible numbers. The f^yptians 
could not possibly have been more molested than 
we ww by this pest They swarmed in millions, 
and though we blew daily some hundreds of thou- 


sands into the air, this seemed to m^e no diminu- 
tion m their numbers ; the ground was still black 
with them, and the tables were hterally covered 
with these cursed flies. We could not sleep in the 
day on account of them. We could scarcely eat 
Our beef, of which we got a tolerably small 
quantity every day, was usually studded with 
them ; and when I ate my miserable boiled lentil- 
soup and unleavened bread, a number of scamps 
flew into my mouth, or tumbled into and floated 
about in my plate/ 

Let us proceed, and watch the military operations 
of the month of August. 

The fifth week of the siege opened with the 
same scenes as before, deepened in intensity. The 
enemy, it is true, did not attack with more vigour, 
but the defenders were gradually weakened in 
every one of their resources — except courage, and 
the resolution to bear all rather than yield to the 
enemy. Colonel Tytler’s letter had afforded hope 
that the relieving column under Havelock would 
arrive at Lucknow before the end of July; but 
when the 30th and 31 st had passed, and the 1st 
and 2d of August had passed also, then were their 
hopes cruelly dashed. It required all the energy 
of Brigadier Inglis to keep up the spirits of himself 
and his companions under the disappointment. 
He did not know, and was destined to remain for 
some time in ignorance, that Havelock had been 
forced to return to Cawnpore, owing to the losses 
suffered by his heroic little band. About the 
beginning of the month, great numbers of addi- 
tional rebel sepoys entered Lucknow, increasing 
the phalanx opposed to the British. They began 
a new mine near Sago’s house, and another near 
the Brigade Mess, m which many of the ladies 
and children were sheltered ; and it required all 
the activity of the officers to frustrate these under- 
ground enemies. The rebels planted a 24-pounder 
near the iron bridge, to batter the church and the 
Residency. On one day a shell burst in a room of 
the Begum’s Kothee, where Lieutenant James and 
Mr Lawrence were ill in bed, but without injuring 
them; and on another a soldier was shot dead 
by a cannon-ball in the veiy centre room of the 
hospital. Inghs tried, but tried in vain, to get 
any one to take a letter, even so small as to go into 
a quiD, to Havelock ; the enterprise was so perilous, 
that the offer of a great reward fell powerless. 
Thus reduced to his own resources, he began 
anxiously to count up his stores and supplies * he 
protected the powder-magazine with heavy beams, 
laden with a great thickness of earth ; and he got 
the civilians to labour at the earthworks, and to 
watch the batteries, for nearly all his engineers 
were ill. One engineer-officer, Captain Fulton, 
was happily spared from illness longer than most 
of the others ; and he laboured unremittingly and 
most skilfully to baffle the enemy’s mmmg by 
countermining: he organised a body of sappers 
from among the humbler members of the garrison, 
and begged every one who did sentiy-duty at night 
to listen for and give information concerning any 
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usderground sounds that denoted the driving of 
gallenes or mines by the enemy. One of the 
ladies, Mrs Bonn, was among the number who 
this week fell lh)m the shots of the enemy. An 
event of this kind was peculiarly distressing to 
all; an officer learns to brave death, but he is 
inexpressibly saddened when he sees tender women 
falling near him by bullets 
The sixth week arrived. The brigadier, by 
redoubling his offers, did at length succeed in 
obtaining the aid of a native, who started on the 
dangerous duty of conveying a small note to 
General Havelock at Cawnpore. This done, he 
renewed his anxious superintendence of matters 
within the enclosure The enemy mounted on 
the top of Johannes’ house, and thence kept up a 
very annoying fire on the Brigade Mess They 
also recommenced mining near the Redan. On the 
8th of August the garrison could hear and see 
much marching and countermarching of troops 
within the city, without being able to divine its 
cause, they fondly hoped, when the booming of 
guns was heaid, that Havelock was approaching. 
This hope was, however, speedily and bitterly 
dfished , for on the following day a great force 
of rebels was seen to approach from the direction 
of the cantonment, cross the river, and join the 
mam body of the insurgents within Lucknow 
This was a bad omen, for it prefigured an increase 
in the number, frequency, and varieties of attack. 
On the 10th the enemy succeeded in exploding 
one of their mines opposite Johannes’ house ; 
it blew up sixty feet of palisades and earthen 
defences Under cover of this surprise, and of 
a tremendous firing of guns, the enemy pushed 
forward into all the buildings near the Cawn- 
pore Battery and Johannes’ house; but they 
encountered so steady and determined a resist- 
ance that they were beaten at all points. Near 
Sago’s house, too, they fired another mine, which 
blew up two soldiers , but here, in like manner, 
they were repulsed after a fierce contest. This 
explosion was accompanied or attended by an 
incident almost as strange as that connected with 
the soldier at Muchee Bhowan , the two men were 
blown into the air; but both escaped with their 
lives , one fell within the enclosure, slightly bruised, 
but not seriously injured ; the other, falling into 
an open road between the enclosure and the 
enemy, jumped up when he found himself unhurt, 
and clambered over a wall or through the breach, 
untouched by the storm of bullets sent after him 
On the same day there were other attacks on 
Innes’s, Anderson’s, and Gubbms’s houses or gam- 
sons. Of the attacks on the Brigade Mess, the 
Cawnpore Battery, and Anderson’s house, Brigadier 
Inglis afterwards thus spoke in his dispatch . ' The 
enemy sprang a mine close to the Brigade Mess, 
which entirely destroyed our defences for the space 
of twenty feet, and blew in a great portion of the 
outride wall of the house occupied by Mr Schilling’s 
garrison. On the dust clearing away, a breach 
appeared through which a regiment could have 


advanced in perfect order, and a few d tiba enemy 
came on with the utmost detmninarion ; tot they 
were met with such a withering fiank-fiie d naoh 
ketry from the officers and men holding the top of 
the Brigade Mess, that they beat a speedy retm^ 
leaving the more adventurous of their numbert 
lying on the crest of the breach. While this oper- 
ation was going on, another large body advanced 
on the Cawnpore Battery, and succeeded in locating 
themselves for a few minutes in the ditch. They 
were, however, dislodged by hand-grenades. At 
Captain Anderson’s post, they also came boldly 
forward with scaling-ladders, which they planted 
against the wall ; but here, as elsewhere, they were 
met with the most indomitable resolution ; and 
the leaders being slain, the rest fled, leaving the 
ladders, and retreated to their batteries and 
loopholed defences, whence they kept up for the 
rest of the day an unusually heavy cannonade 
and musketiy fire’ All the attacks, it is true, 
were frustrated, but only by fearful labour on 
the part of the defenders ; every man was worn 
down by exhaustion on this ternble day. A 
message or rather a rumour was received, 
obscure in its purport, but conveying the im- 
pression that Havelock had been baffled in his 
attempt to reach Lucknow : news that produced 
very great despondency m the gamson, among 
those who had become sick at heart as well as in 
body. When a cannon-ball rushed along and 
demolished the verandah of the Residency or 
chief-commissioner’s house, it could not do less 
than add to the trepidation of the numerous 
families domiciled within the walls of that bmld- 
iDg, already brought into a state of nervous agita- 
tion by the incessant noises and dangers Death 
and wounds were as nfe as ever dunng this week, 
A shot broke the leg of Ensign Studdy while 
breakfasting in the Residency ; Captain Waterman 
was wounded ; Lieutenant Bryce died of a wound 
received some days earlier ; Major Anderson, chief- 
engineer, died of dysenteiy and over-fatigue, bring- 
ing grief to the whole garrison for the loss of a 
most valuable and intrepid officer. These were 
the chief names : those of humbler rank who fell 
to rise no more were too many to he officially 
recorded ; they were hastily buried in the church- 
yard, and soon driven from the memories of those 
who had no time to dwell on the past. 

Up to the day when the seventh week of the 
siege opened, there had been twenty letters sent for 
succour, first by Sir Heniy Lawrence, and then by 
Bngadier Inghs ; and to only one of these had a 
direct reply been received. Only a few of them, 
indeed, had reached their destinations; and of 
these few, a reply from one alone safely passed 
through all the perils between Cawnpore and 
Lucknow. As has been already said, this replY 
was not such as to comfort the Bntish r&ddesi^; 
they had to rouse themselves to a contmuanoo 
of the same kind of exertions as before. 13ie 
enemy did not give them one day, scamiy cM 
hour, of rest. On the 12th of Ai^^ so fteree m 
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attack was made on the Oawnpore Battery, that all 
the defenders were forced to shield themselres 
from the halls and bullets— still remaining at hand, 
however, in case a closer assault were attempted. 
It being found, too, that a mine was being run by 
the enemy in the direction of Sago’s house, some 
of the officers made a daring sortie to examine this 
mine, much to their own peril. Then commenced, 
as before, a system of countermining, each party 
of miners being able to hear the other working in 
an adjoining gallery ; it became a struggle which 
should blow the other up ; the British succeeded, 
and shattered all the works of the enemy at that 
spot. Nothing in the whole process of the siege 
was more extraordinary than this perpetual min- 
ing and countermining. While the infantry and 
artillery on both sides were at their usual deadly 
work in the open air, the Sappers and Miners were 
converting the ground beneath into a honey- 
comb of dark galleries and passages— the enemy 
attempting to blow up the defence-works, and the 
defenders attempting to anticipate this by blow- 
ing up the enemy. Whenever the firing by the 
mutineers slackened in any material degree, the 
defenders took advantage of the opportunity to 
make new sand-bags for batteries and earthworks, 
in place of the old ones which had been destroyed. 
The 16th of August was a white day within the 
enclosure ; no burial took place It was also 
rendered notable by the receipt of a letter from 
General Havelock — a letter telling of inability to 
afford present succour, and therefore a mournful 
letter ; but still it was better than none, seeing 
that it pointed out to all the necessity for con- 
tinued exertions in the common cause. Now 
came the time when a great increase of discom- 
fort was in store for the numerous persons who 
had been accommodated in the Residency, the 
official house of the chief-commissioner. The 
building had been so shaken by shells and balls 
that it was no longer secure ; and the inmates 
were removed to other quarters. On the 18th a 
terrible commotion took place ; the enemy ex- 
ploded a mine under the Sikh Square or barrack, 
and made a breach of thirty feet in the defence- 
boundary of the enclosure Instantly all hands 
were set to work ; boxes, planks, doors, beams, 
were brought from various quarters to stop up the 
gap ; while muskets and pistols were brought to 
bear upon the assailants Not only did the gallant 
fellows within the enclosure repel the enemy, 
but they made a sortie, and blew up some of 
the exterior buildings which were in inconvenient 
proximify. By the explosion on this day, Captain 
Orr, Lieutenant Meecham, and other officers and 
men, were hurled into the air, but with less serious 
results than might have been expected ; several, 
however, were suifficated by the d6bns which fell 
upon them. 

By the eighth week the garrison had become 
in a strange way accustomed to bullets and balls ; 
that is, though always in misery of some kind or 
other, Ihe report of firearms h^ been rendered 


so thoroug^y familiar to them, through ever^ 
day and night’s experience, that it was a mattei 
of course to hear missiles whiz past the ear 
Mr Bees, speaking of his daily movements from 
building to building m the enclosure, says * ‘At one 
time a bullet passed through my hat ; at another 
I escaped being shot dead by one of the enemy’s 
best riflemen, by an unfortunate soldier passing 
unexpectedly before me, and receiving the wound 
through the temples instead ; at another I moved 
off from a place where m less than a twinkling of 
an eye afterwards a musket-bullet stuck in the 
wall ; at another, again, I was covered with dust 
and pieces of brick by a round-shot that struck 
the wall not two inches away from me; at 
another, again, a shell burst a couple of yards 
away from me, killing an old woman, and 
wounding a native boy and a native cook.’ Every 
day was marked by some vicissitudes. On the 
20th, the enemy opened a tremendous cannon- 
ading, which knocked down a guard-room over 
the Mess-house, and lessened the number of 
places from which the garrison could obtain 
a look-out. The enemy were also on that 
day detected in the attempt to run new mines 
under the Cawnpore Battery and the Bailey 
guard This led to a brilliant sortie, headed by 
Captain M‘Cabe and Lieutenant Browne, which 
resulted not only m the spiking of two of the 
enemy’s guns, but also in the blowing up of 
Johannes’ house, 'which had been such a perpetual 
source of annoyance to the gamson. It was one 
of the best day’s work yet accomplished, and 
cheered the poor, hard-worked fellows for a time 
Yet they had enough to trouble them ; the Cawn- 
pore and Redan batteries were almost knocked to 
pieces, and needed constant repair ; the judicial 
office became so riddled with shot that the women 
and children had to be removed from it ; the 
enemy’s sharpshooters were deadly accurate in 
their aim; their miners began new mines as 
fast as the old ones were destroyed or rendered 
innoxious; and Inglis’s little band was rapidly 
thinning. 

Another week arrived, the last m August, and 
the ninth of this perilous life in the fortified 
enclosure The days exhibited variations in the 
degree of danger, but not one really bright gleam 
cheered the hearts of the garrison An advantage 
had been gained by the successful mining and 
blo'wing up of Johannes’ house, once the residence 
of a merchant of that name ; it had been a post 
from which an African eunuch belonging to the 
late king’s court bad kept up a most fatal and 
accurate fire into the enclosure, bringing do’wn 
more Europeans than any other person in the 
enemy’s ranks. An advantage was thus gained, 
it is certain ; but there were miseries in abund- 
ance in other quarters. Gubbins’s house had 
become so shot-riddled, that the ladies and chil- 
dren domiciled there were too much imperiled 
to remain longer ; they were removed to other 
buildmgs, adding to the number of inmates in 
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TOomB already sadly overcrowded. Among the 
natives in the enclosure, desertions frequently 
took place ; a fact at which no one could reason- 
ably be surprised, but which nevertheless greatly 
added to the labours of those on whom devolved 
the defence of the place. Distressingly severe as 
those labours had all along been, they were now 
doubly so ; for the enemy erected a new battery 


opposite the Bailey gnard, and oonun^uced new 
mines in all directions. As the detedeni c^d 
seldom venture on a sortie to examine the 
enemy’s works of attack, they were driven to ^ 
construction of * listening-galleries ’ — underground 
passages where the sound of the enemy’s mining 
picks and shovels could be heard. And thm 
would be renewed the digging of countermines^ 
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and a struggle to determine which party should be 
the first to blow up the other. The Molmmim or 
Mohammedan festival commenced this week ; a 
period m which fanatical Mussulmans are so 
fierce against all who dissent from their faith, 
that the garrison apprehended a new onslaught 
with more force than ever ; this fear passed 
away, however, for though there was much 
‘ tom-tom* processiomng and buffelo-hom bugling 
in the city, the attacks on the enclosure did not 
differ much from their usual character. Another 
letter was received from Havelock, which gave 
joy to men who found that they were not wholly 
forgotten by friends in the outer world ; but when 
they heard that a period of at least three weeks 
longer must elapse before he could possibly reach 
them, their overchaiged hearts sank and 
deep despondency existed for a time among them 
During this month of August, the women and 
diildreD, the rick and wounded, of course sufiered 
much more toribly than in the pluvious month 


of July. Eveiy kind of peril and discomfort had 
increased in seventy ; every means of succour and 
solace had diminished in quantity. Death struck 
down many ; disease and wounds laid low a still 
greater number ; and those who remained were a 
prey to carking cares, which wore down both mind 
and body. Those who, in a Christian country, are 
accustomed to pay the last token of respect to 
departed fnends by decent funeral ceremonies, 
were often pained by their disability to do so in 
the Lucknow enclosure, under the straitened cir- 
cumstances of their position. The Rev. Mr Foie- 
hampton, after working day and night in his 
kindly offices among the sick and wounded, was 
at length himself struck down by cholera; and 
then came the moumiul question, whetlm he 
could have a coffin and a separate grare. ^ Tte 
writer of the Dtafy, wife of the clergjmair who 
succeeded Mr Folel^mpton in his dutiea m a 
pastor, says that her husband read funnril 
service over the dead body in preseneo ftri 
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mOQfsing widow, on the day and in the room 
tv^iere the death took place, before removal 
for instant interment. ^She (the vidow) was 
extremely anxious he should have a coffin, a wish 

it seemed impossible to gratify ; but instituted 

a search, and found one stored away with some 
old boxes under the staircase in the hospitid ; and 
he also bad a separate grave dug for him. Since 
the siege, the bodies have hitherto always been 
buried several in the same grave, and sewn up in 
their bedding, as there are no people and no 
time to make coffins’ In their troubled state of 
feeling, vexations affected the different members of 
the imprisoned community more acutely than 
would have been the case at other times. The 
plague of flies can be adverted to m a half-laughing 
manner by a man in health ; but in the Lucknow 
enclosure it was a real plague, a source of exquisite 
misery, against which more complaints were 
uttered than almost anything else There were 
also troublesome and painful boils on the person, 
brought on by high temperature and insufficient 
diet and medicmes Whatever might be the amount 
of care taken, bullocks were frequently killed by 
the shot of the enemy ; and as animals so dying 
were not fit for human food, it became necessary 
to bury the carcasses at once, A frightful duty 
this was, mostly performed (as has already been 
stated) at night by officers, whose few hours 
of possible sleep were out short by this revolting 
sort of labour. No one could leave the enclosure, 
except native servants determined on escape ; not 
an inch of ground belonged to the British beyond 
the limits of the intrenched position j and there- 
fore whatever had to be put out of sight— dead 
bodies of human beings, carcasses of bullocks and 
horses, garbage and reftwe of every kind— could 
only so be treated by being burled underground 
in the few open spots between the buildings. And 
this, too, in the August of an Indian climate, 
when even the best sanitary arrangements fail to 
remove offensive odours The officers, m all their 
letters and diaries, spoke of this portion of their 
labours as being most distressing; while the poor 
women, cabined by dozens together in single 
rooms, yearned, but yearned in vain, for the 
breathing of a little air free from impurities. 
They dared not move out, for the balls and bullets 
of the enemy were whizzing across and into every 
open spot. Sometimes an 18-pounder shot would 
burst into a room where two or three of them 
were dressing, or where a larger number were at 
meals. In some of the houses or * garrisons,’ where 
many ladies formed one community, they used to 
take it in turn to keep awake for hourly watches 
during the night ; one of them said in a letter : 'I 
don’t exactly know what is gained by these night- 
watchings — except that we are all very nervous^ 
and are expecting some dreadfiil catastrophe to 
happen.’ ^e litUe children died off rapidly, their 
maizes being more than could be met by the 
resources at Iwd ; and those who bore up against 
the afflictions were much emaciated. The husbands 


and fitthers, worn out with daily fatigue and 
nightly watching, had little solace to afford thdr 
families ; and thus the women and children were 
left to pass the weary hours as best they could.' 
A few little creatures, ‘siege-babies,* as their poor 
mothers called them, came mto the world during 
this stormy period ; and with them each day was 
a struggle for life. When the native servants 
one by one escaped, the discomforts of the 
English women of course underwent much aggra- 
vation ; and when the house or bungalow of 
Mr Gubbins became untenable througli shot and 
bullet, the difficulty was immense of finding 
shelter elsewhere; every place was already over- 
crowded. Much additional misery befell the officers 
and men from this fact — ^that the commissariat 
quarter, offensive to every sense on account of 
the organic accumulations inseparable from the 
slaughtering and cutting up of animals — was one 
of the weakest parts in the wtole enclosure, and 
required to be guarded at all hours by armed men, 
who loathed the spot for the reason just men- 
tioned. The chaplain, too, found the church-yard 
getting into such a horrible state that he dared not 
go near the graves to read the funeral-service. 
Mr Eees mentions an instance to illustrate the 
anxieties of those who, willing to suffer themselves, 
were almost crushed by witnessing the privations 
of those dear to them. ‘He* (mentioning one of 
the officers) ‘had at first told me of his wife being 
feverish and quite overcome with the abominable 
life she had to lead. And then he talked to me 
of his boy Herbert ; how he was attacked with 
cholera, and feared he was very ill; and how, 
instead of being able to watch by his bedside, he 
had been all night digging at Captain Fulton’s 
mine ; and then how his child next night was 
convulsed, and what little hope of his darling being 
spared to them — ^how heart-rending the boy’s suffer- 
ings were to his parents’ feelings — how even his 
(the father’s) iron constitution was at last giving 
way — how he had neither medicine, nor attend- 
ance, nor proper food for the child — and how the 
blowing up of the mine so close to his sick child 
had frightened him. And then to-day he told me, 
with tears in his eyes, that yesterday — the anniver- 
sary of his birthday — ^his poor child was called 
away. “ God’s will be done,” said he ; “ but it is 
terrible to think of At night we dug a hole in 
the garden, and there, wrapped in a blanket, we 
laid him.’” This case is not singular ; many 
another poor parent’s heart was thus tom. 

The provisioning of the garrison was of course 
a perpetual source of anxiefy to Brigadier Inglis 
and tho other officers; or rather, the distribution 
of the food already possessed, and rapidly becoming 
exhausted, without any prospect of replenishing. 
Fresh meat was in store for the garrison as long 
as any healthy bullocks remained ; but in other 
articles of food the deficiency became serious as 
the month advanced. An immense store of attah 
—the coarse meal from which chnpatties or cidces 
were made— had bem provided by Sir Heniy 
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Lawrenoe ; bnt this was now nearly ezhansted, 
and the garrison had to grind com daily, from 
the store kept in the impromptu granaries. The 
women and the elder children were much employed 
in this com>gnnding, by means of hand-mills. To 
economise the meal thus laboriously ground, rice 
and nnground wheat were served out to the 
natives The animal food was likely to be limited, 
by the want not of bullocks, but of bhoosa or fodder 
to feed them ; and the commissariat-officers saw 
clearly before them the approach of a time when 
the poor animals must die for want of food. The 
tea and sugar were exhausted, except a little store 
kept for invalids. The tobacco was all gone ; and 
the soldiers, yearning for a pipe after a hard day’s 
work, smoked dried leaves as the only obtainable 
substitute A few casks of porter still remained, 
to be guarded as a precious treasure Once now 
and then, when an officer was struck down to 
death, an auction would be held of the few trifling 
comforts which he had been able to bring with 
him into the enclosure ; and then the prices given 
by those who possessed means plainly told how 
eager was the desire for some little change in the 
poor and insufficient daily food A few effects 
left by Sir Henry Lawrence were sold , among 
them, £16 was given for a dozen bottles of 
brandy, £7 for a dozen of beer, the same amount 
for a dozen of sherry, £7 for a ham, £4 for a quart 
bottle of honey, £5 for two small tins of preserved 
soup, and £3 for a cake of chocolate. Sugar was 
the luxury for which most craving was exhibited 

We pass on now to another month, September, 
whose eaily days ushered in the tenth week of the 
captivity 

New mines were everywhere discovered The 
British, officers and men, attended sedulously to 
the underground hstening-gallenes adverted to in 
a former paragraph, and there obtained unmis- 
takable evidence that the enemy were running 
mines towards Sago’s house, the Brigade Mess, the 
Bailey guard, and other buildings, with the cus- 
tomary intent of blowing them up, and making 
a forcible entry into the enclosure Untiring 
exertions at countermining alone frustrated these 
terrible operations On one day, the upper part 
of the Brigade Mess was smashed in by a shot ; on 
another, a breach was made in the wall of the 
MartiniSre temporary school, requiring very speedy 
stockading and barricading to pi event the entrance 
of the enemy ; on another, a few engineers made 
a gallant sortie from Innes’s house, and succeeded 
in blowing up a building from which the enemy 
had maintained an annoying fire of musketry , 
and on another day, an officer had the curiosity 
to count the cannon-balls, varying from 3 to 24 
pounds each, which had fallen on the roof of one 
building alone, the Bngade Mess — ^they were no 
less than 280 in number ! On the 5th of the month, 
the enemy made a more than usually impetuous 
attack ; there were 5000 of them in sight from the 
Residency ; they had formed a battery on the 
other aide of the river ; they exploded two mines 


near the Bailey guard and Uie meNhMuN^; they 
advanced to Gubbina’a house «id to tlM l^kh 
Square, bringing with them long laddam to aBacd 
an escalade— in short, they seemed determiiied t9 
carry their point on this occasion. All was in 
vain, however; the garrison, though worked 
almost to death, gallandy rush^ to evexy endan* 
gered spot and repelled the enemy, hastily recoib 
structmg such defence-works as had been destroyed 
or damaged. Fortunately, the two exploded mines 
were short of their intended distance: they 
wrought but little damage. Much marching and 
countermarching were occasionally visible among 
the troops in the city vague rumours reached 
the Residency that Havelock had a second time 
vanquished Ncna Sahib’s troops at Cawnpore or 
Bithoor, but to what exteut these movements 
and rumours would influence the garrison was 
left painfully undecided. Tlio nights were more 
terrible than the days ; for the enemy, as if to 
destroy all chance of sleep, kept up a torrent of 
musketry, accompanied by much shouting and 
screaming. Many of the officere worked with 
almost superhuman energy at this time. Captains 
Fulton and Anderspn, Lieutenants Aitken, Clery, 
Innes, Hutchinson, Tulloch, Birch, Hay, and 
others, were constantly on the watch for mmei^ 
and sedulously digging countermines to foil thena. 

The eleventh week found the garrison more 
than ever exposed to hourly peril The officers, 
driven from place to place for their few hours 
of repast and repose, had latterly messed in 
one of the buildings of the Begum’s Kothee ; this 
fact seemed to be well known to tho rebels, who 
were from the first better acquainted with what 
transpired inside the fort than the garrison were 
with external affairs ; they directed their shells 
and balls so thickly on that spot, that ingress and 
egress were equally difficult. Two sides of Innes’s 
house were blown in, and the whole structure 
made little else than a heap of mins; the Resi- 
dency, too, became so tottering, that renewed 
precautions had to be taken in that quarter ; new 
mines were perpetually discovered, directed to 
points underneath tho various buildings ; and the 
enemy sought to increase their means of annoy- 
ance by booming forth shells filled with abomin- 
able and filthy compositions. Perhaps the most 
harassing troubles were owing to the uncertainty 
of the time and place when active services would 
be needed The officers could not reckon upon a 
single minute of peace. * In the midst of all these 
miseries,’ says Captain Anderson, ^you would hear 
the cry of Turn out and yon had to seize your 
musket and rush to your post. Then there was a 
constant state of anxieiy as to whether we were 
mined or not ; and we were not quite sure, whih^ 
we were at a loophole, that we might not suddep]^ 
see the ground open, or observe the whole mafee* 
rials of the boose fly into the air by the 
Sion of a mine. Shells came sm a sh i ng epr 
rooms, and dashed our property to 
followed round-shot^ and down tn mhm, 
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|ii6C68 of inaoo]ii% while bits of wood acd brick 
flew in all directions 1 hare seen beds lit^ndly 
blown to atoms, and tranks and boxes completely 
smashed into little bits/ Nevertheless, there was 
no flinching in the garrison ; if a mine were 
discovered, a conntermine was run out to frus- 
trate it ; if a wall or a verandah were knocked 
down by shot) the debris was instantly used to 
form a rampart, bamcade, or stockade. On the 
14th of the month, a loss was incurred which 
caused grief throughout the garrison. Captain 
Fulton, whose indomitable energy had won the 
admiration of all in his duties as engineer, and 
whose kindness of manner had rendered him a 
general favourite, was struck by a cannon-ball 
which took his head completely off Brigadier 
Inglis felt this loss sensitively, for Fulton had been 
to him an invaluable aid in aU his trials and 
difficulties. Fulton, who was especially marked 
by his skill and promptness in countermining, had 
succeeded Major Anderson as chief-engineer, and 
was himself now succeeded by Captain Anderson. 

The twelfth week, the last which the beleaguered 
English were destined to suffer before the one 
which was to bring Havelock and Neill to Luck- 
now, found them in great despondency They had 
lately lost a number of valuable officers Lieuten- 
ant Birch fell ; then M Deprat, a merchant who 
worked and fought most valiantly at the defences ; 
then Captain Cunliife ; and then Lieutenant 
Graham, whose mental firmness gave way under 
privation, giuef, and wounds, leading him to 
commit suicide. As a natural consequence of these 
and similar losses, harder work than ever pressed 
on those who remained alive. Never for a moment 
was the look-out neglected. At all hours of the 
day and night, officers were posted on the roofs of 
the Residency and the post-office, finding such 
shelter as they could while watching intently the 
nver, the bridges, the roads, and the buildings in 
and around the city; every fact they observed, 
serious m its apparent import, was at once 
reported to Brigadier Inglis, who made such 
defensive arrangements as the circumstances 
made desirable, aud as his gradually lessened means 
rendered possible. What were the sleepless nights 
thus add^ to harassing days for the responsible 
guardian of the forlorn band, may to some extent 
be conceived. The enemy’s batteries were now 
more numerous than ever. They were constructed 
near the iron bridge , in a piece of open ground 
that formerly comprised the Residency kitchen- 
garden ; near a mosque by the swampy ground on 
the river’s bank ; m front of a range of buildings 
called the Captan Bazaar, in the Taree Kothee 
opposite the Bailey guard; near the clock- tower 
opposite the financi^ office, m a garden and 
buildings opposite the judicial office aud Ander- 
son’s house; in numerous buildings that bore 
upon ^e Cawnpore Batteiy and the Brigade Mess ; 
In Adds and buildings that commanded Gubhms’s 
house; and in positions on the northwest of the 
enclosure— in other worda^ the whole place was 


surrounded by battenes bristling with mortars 
and great guns, some or other of which were 
almost incessantly firing shot and shell into it. 

And what, the reader may anxiously ask, was 
the domestic or personal life of the inmates of 
the enclosure during these three weeks of Sep- 
tember ? It was sad indeed — ^beyond the former 
sadness. If the men toiled and watched in sultry 
dry weather, they were nearly overcome by heat 
and noisome odours ; if they slept in the trenches 
in damp nights after great heat, they suffered 
terribly in their limbs and hones, for they had 
neither tents nor change of clothing. Such was 
the state to which the whole of the ground was 
brought, by refuse of every kind, that a pool 
resulting from a shower of rain soon became an 
insupportable nuisance, sanitaiy cleansings were 
unattainable by a community who had neither 
surplus labour nor efficient drains at command. 
Half the officers were ill at one time, from disease, 
over-fatigue, and insufficient diet ; and when 
they were thus laid prostrate, they had neither 
medicines nor surgeons sufficient for their need. 
There was not a sound roof m the whole place 
On one day a cannon-ball entered at one end of 
the largest room in the hospital, traversed the 
whole length, and went out at the other — ^but, 
singular to relate, it did not hurt one human 
being in the whole crowded apartment In the 
commissariat depaitnient, some of the bullocks 
yet remaining fell sick through privations, others 
were shot, thereby lessening the reserve stoie, 
and adding to the repulsive night-duties of the 
officers already adverted to. Of the few native 
servants still remaining, haidly one now could 
be retained ; and the saving of tlieir simple food 
was an inadequate counterbalance for the loss of 
their assistance in drudgery labours There were 
not, however, wanting proofs of a fact abundantly 
illustrated in many walks of life — ^the moral 
healthiness of useful employment One of the 
ladies, whose early weeks in the Residency had 
been weeks of misery, afterwards wrote thus . ‘ I 
now find every hour of the day fully occupied It 
1 $ a great comfort to have so much to do, and to 
feel one’s self of some little use ; it helps one to 
keep up one’s spirits much better than would other- 
wise be possible under the circumstances.’ The live- 
stock, the rum, the porter, were all getting low; 
tea, sugar, coffee, aud chocolate had long disap- 
peared from the rations. Such officers and civilians 
as had money in their pockets, were wilhng to 
give almost any prices for the few luxuries still 
remaining m private hands, in order that they 
might in some degree alleviate the sufferings of 
their wives and children. Forty shilhngs were 
eagerly given for a bottle of brandy ; thirty-two 
for a bottle of cura 9 oa ; forty for a small fowl ; 
sixteen shillings per pound were offered, but 
offered in vain, for sugar ; two shillings a pound 
for coarse flour ; ten shilhngs a pound for a little 
half-rancid butter or ghee ; tobacco, four shilhngs 
a leaf; a bottle of pickles^ forty shillings. Mr 
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Bees sold a gold watch to a companion who had 
money to spare, and with it purchased the luxury 
of smoking cigars at two shiihngs each ; bat when 
those bits of rolled tobacco^leaf commanded three 
rupees or six shillings each, he bade adieu to his last 
remamiDg source of personal enjoyment. What 
any one ffave, he gave out of kind sympathy to his 
suffering companions ; but what he sold, he sold in 
the usual commercial spirit to the highest bidder. 
The attire was reduced to the most piteous con- 
dition. Many of the o&cers had found much of 
their clothing burned nearly four months earlier, 
during the mutiny at the cantonment ; and the 
troubles of June had prevented them from making 
purchases in the city before the arrival of the day 
when they were all alike to be shut up in the 
enclosure As a consequence, their remaining 
clothes wore away to rags, or something worae 
There was scarcely a vestige of a military uni- 
form visible throughout the place Officers 
worked and fought, dined and slept, in shirt, 
trousers, and slippers , one made himself a coat 
out of a billiard table-cloth , and another contrived 
a sort of shirt out of a piece of floor-cloth When 
the trifling effects of one of the deceased officers 
came to be examined and sold, a little under- 
clothing was sought for with an eagerness which 
sumptuous garments would not lla^e excited ; 
four pounds sterling were given for a new flannel- 
shirt, and twelve pounds for five others which 
had already rendered much service 
Joy, joy beyond expression rang through the 
enclosure when, on the 21st of September, the 
rumour ran round that a messenger had ariivcd 
with good news Inglis had, a few days before, 
sent off a spy on the often-tried but generally 
unsuccessful attempt to carry a small note (en- 
closed in a quill) , the peril had been great, but 
the man safely returned with a small written 
reply fiom Havelock, announcing that Outram 
and himself were on the road from Cawnpore, 
and expected to reach Lucknow m three or four 
days. Hearts were filled to overflowing with this 
announcement. Many wept for joy, some laughed 
and shouted, more sank on their knees in thanks- 
giving, while the sick and wounded rose from their 
pallets, as if wondrously strengthened by the 
glad tidings. All worked hard and vigorously, in 
their respective ways, to prepare for the struggle 
inevitable on any attempt of the two generals to 
penetrate through the streets of the city ; the 
inmates of the gamson could not, it is true, leave 
their stronghold to join m the fight, but they might 
possibly aid w'hen the forlorn -hope was appi cach- 
ing the Bailey guard, the probable place of entrance. 
The 22d passed over in hopes and fears, expect- 
ations and preparations. On the 23d, musketry 
was heard on the Cawnpore road, and much agi- 
tation was visible within the city. On the next 
day, cannonading and musketry were again heard ; 
and th^ were the garrison rejoiced at seeing mul- 
titades escaping out of the city, and over the bndge 
to the other side of the river— fejoiced, because 


this movement denoted sacceas on lim pMt of the 
advancmg British. 

The25tharrlved— theday ofdelivmnoel Fee- 
digious agitation and alarm had mariced the 
all night . movements of men and horsey and aR 
the indications of a city in commotion. At aom^ 
the increasing sounds told that street- fighting 
was going on , those who went on the top of the 
Residency for a look-out could see the smoke of 
musketry, but nothing else. As the afternoon 
advanced, the sounds came nearer and nearer;* 
then was heard the sharp crack of nfles; then 
was gradually perceived the flash of musketry; 
and then the well-known uniforms of a fiiendly 
band. Outram and Havelock, when they had 
fought their way over the canal by the Char Bagh 
Bridge (bridge of the * four gardens’), intended to 
have taken the straight road to the Residency; 
but this road had been blocked up by the enemy 
with guns, palisades, stockades, bamcades, con- 
cealed pits and trenches, and other obstacles. 
The two generals therefore diverged to the right, 
marched along a by-road to the eastern part of 
the city, and there fought their way through a 
continuous line of streets to the Bailey guard 
entrance of the Residency enclosure, suffering 
tcnibly as they wentf Great was the shout 
with which they w eie welcomed, and warm the 
grasp with which Inghs thanked Ins deliverers. 

^ The immense enthusiasm,’ says Mr Rees, * with 
which they were greeted defies description. As 
their hurrah and ours rang in my ears, 1 was 
nigh bursting with joy. .... We felt not only 
happy, happy beyond imagination, and grateful 
to that God of mercy who, by our noble deliverers, 
Havelock and Outram, and their gallant troops, 
had thus snatched us from imminent death ; but 
we also felt proud of the defence we had mad^ 
and the success with which, with such fearful odds 
to contend against, we had preserved, not only onp 
own lives, hut the honour and hves of the women 
and children intrusted to our keeping As our de- 
liverers poured in, they continued to greet us with 
loud hurrahs We ran up to them, officers 

* The Jersey Times of December 10« 1S57, contained what pro- 
fessed to be an extract of a letter from M de Bannerol, a Frendi 
physician in the service of Mussur Kajah, dated October S, and 
published in Le Pays (Paris paper), giving an account of the feel- 
ings of the Christian women shut up within Lucknow just before 
their relief It went on to state how Jessie Brown, a corporars 
wife, cheered tho party in the depth of their terrors and despair, 
by starting up and declaring that, amidst the roar of the artillery, 
she caught the faint sound the slogan of the approaching High- 
landers, particularly that of the Maegregor, * the grai^est of them 
a’ ' ’ The soldiers intermitted firing to listen, but could hear 
nothing of the kind, and despair once more settled down upon iht 
party After a little interval, Jt^ie broke out once more with 
words of hope, referring to the sound of the Highland hagph)«^ 
which the party at length acknowledged they heard, and then hf 
one impulse, all fell on their knees, * and nothing was beard b|Bt 
the bursting sob and the voice of prayer * The tale has made^ 
great an impression on the public mind, that we feel madi relnil- 
ance in expiWng our belief that it is either whoUy a fiction, er ggif 
based slightly in fact What exdted our distrust firom the fint was 
the aUusion to the slogans or war-cries of the respee tf ye 
things which have had no practical esistenoe for eoitartaik 
which would manifestly be inappropriate in regiments conmmAm 
aroucellsny ofelansnien,ttot to speak of the laigt a dmliN i N j ijtf 
Lowlaadera We are assured that the story is loeM 
best informed quarters as pnrdy a tale of the Im ag tnw i ow . 

t See chap, xr., p. 363. * 
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4iid men without disdnction, and shook them 
by the hands— -how cordially, who can descnbe ? 
The shrill notes of the Highlanders’ ^gpipes now 
pierced our ears. Not the most beautiful music ever 
was more welcome, more joy-bringing. And these 
brave men themselves, many of them bloody and 
exhausted, forgot the loss of their comrades, the 
pain of their wounds, the fatigue of overcoming 
the fearful obstacles they had combated for our 
sakes, in the pleasure of having accomplished our 
relief.’ What the women felt on this day, the 
La^s Diary will tell us ‘ Never shall I forget 
the moment to the latest day I live It was most 
overpowering We had no idea they were so 
near, and were breathing air in the portico as 
usual at that hour, speculating when they might 
be in — ^not expecting they could reach us for 
several days longer ; when suddenly, just at dark, 
we heard a very sharp fire of musketry close by, 
and then a tremendous cheenng. An instant 
after, the sound of bagpipes, then soldiers running 
up the road, our compound and verandah filled 
with our deliverers, and all of us shaking hands 
franticly, and exchanging fervent "God bless 
you’s’” with the gallant men and officers of the 
78th Highlanders. Sir James Outram and staff 
were the next to come in, and the state of joyful 
confiision and excitement was beyond all descrip- 
tion. The big, rough-bearded soldiers were seizing 
the little children out of our arms, kissing them 
with tears rolling down their cheeks, and thanking 
God they had come in time to save them from the 
fate of those at Cawnpore, We were all rushing 
about to give the poor fellows drinks of water, for 
they were perfectly exhausted , and tea was made 
down in the Tye Khana, of which a large party 
of tired, thirsty officers partook, without milk or 
sugar; we had nothing to give them to eat 
Every one’s tongue seemed going at once with 
so much to ask and to tell, and the faces of 
utter strangers beamed upon each other like 
those of dearest friends and brothers.’ 

After a night, in which joy kept many awake 
whom fatigue would have else sent into a deep 
sleep, the dawn of the 26th ushered in a day 
in which there was again to be much severe 
fighting ; for some of Havelock’s heroic little band 
had been left m palatial buildings outside the Resi- 
dency enclosure, which they managed to hold 
during the night To succour these comrades, to 
bnng in the guns which they had guarded, and to 
obtain firm possession of the buildings, were objects 
that requir^ great exertion and daring courage. 
The attempt succeeded The palaces of Fureed 
Buksh and Taree Kothee were conquered from 
the enemy, and formed into new intrenched posi- 
tois, which greatly relieved the overcrowded Resi- 
dency< When the fiirther conquest of the Chuttur 
Mub^ palace and other buildingB near the river- 
ine had been effected, the position held by the 
Biit^ was thrice as large in area as that which 
had so long and so gallantiy 
defended It lay along the livw-bank for a 


considerable distance ; while on the other side it 
was bounded by a dense mass of the streets con- 
stituting the main portion of the cily. 

One of the results of Havelock and Outram’s 
advance was the capture of an important outpost. 
At a spot three or four miles out of Lucknow, near 
the new road from Cawnpore, was the Alum Bagh, 
the ‘garden of the Lady Alum or beauty of the 
world ’ It comprised several buildings, including 
a palace, a mosque, and an emambarra or pnvate 
temple, bounded by a beautiful garden, which was 
itself in the middle of a park, and the park enclosed 
in a wall with corner towers. There was abundant 
space within it for a large military force, and it 
was susceptible of being made a stronghold if the 
defences were well maintained. Havelock, on his 
advance from Cawnpore, found the enemy drawn 
up in considerable strength, within and without 
the wall of the Alum Bagh ; and it was only after a 
hot and fierce contest that he could capture the 
place. He encamped there on the night of the 23d, 
and had to bear many attacks from the enemy 
near the same spot on the 24th. On the 25th he 
advanced to Lucknow, and maintained the sanguin- 
ary street-fight already noticed. The Alum Bagh 
was too important a place to be abandoned when 
once conquered Havelock left there the baggage, 
ammunition, sick, and wounded, of his relieving 
force; with 300 men to protect them, and an 
immense array of elephants, camels, horses, camp- 
followers, and laden carts , and with four guns to 
aid in the defence. No one for an instant supposed 
that that detachment would be left there without 
further aid Havelock and his men fully expected, 
that, Lucknow once conquered, the Alum Bagh 
would simply be one of the strongholds of his 
position with which he could communicate when 
he pleased Little did he look forward to the state 
of things actually produced, when the occupants of 
the Alum Bagh were so completely isolated from 
the British in the city, that they could not send 
even a message, unless by good-fortune a kossid or 
native messenger succeeded in conveying, in a quill 
or in the sole of his shoe, a brief letter from the 
one place to the other. 

This isolated position of the little garrison at 
Alum Bagh was, moreover, only one among many 
grave subjects that speedily presented themselves 
for consideration After the first outburst of 
thankfulness at the arrival of the welcome 
deliverers, the residents in the Lucknow intrench- 
ment had to ask themselves to what extent it was 
really a dehverance Then did they find that, in 
effect, th(^ were as close prisoners as ever. Have- 
lock had lost nearly one-third of his small force 
during the desperate encounters of the past few 
days ; and those who survived were far too weak 
for any considerable mihtary operations. The 
one great, absorbing, sacred, deeply earnest object 
he had along held in view, was to save his 
fellow-countrymen, their wives and children, from 
horrors such as had been perpetrated at Cawnpore. 
To his dying day he remained deeply grateful that 
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he had been permitted to eflTect this; bat what 
more could he do ? Could he remain a conqueror 
in Lucknow, or could he bring away from that 
city all those who for four months had been 
exposed to such peril * He could do neither the 
one nor the other. The result of the fighting on 
the 25th and 26th of September had given to 
him the command of a larger portion of the city 
than the Residency enclosure, which had been 
so long and so gallantly maintained by Inglis ; 
but he could neither gam another inch without 
struggling for it, nor retain the portion already 
acquired without incessant watchfulness and 
assiduity. Nor could he make the Residency and 
the Alum Bagh component parts of one great 
stronghold, seeing that the British were alike I 
besieged in the one and the other, and could not | 
hold intercommunication Nor could lie send the 
women and children to Allahabad or any other 
place of safety; they would all have been cut 
to pieces on the road, so small was the escort he 
could afford, and so overwhelming the force of 
the enemy The whole of the immediate benefit 
consisted m an increase in the number of British 
for the defence-works , but as these hard-working 
and hard-fighting troops brought little or no 
supplies further than the Alum Bagh, there was 
an increase rather in the number of mouths to 
be fed than m the means of feeding them The 
disappointment of Inghs’s garrison, after the first 
joy had passed, was very severe Captivity and 
short commons were still to be their lot. Many 
councils of war were held, to determine what 
should be done A party of volunteer cavalry 
on one day set out with the intention of cutting 
their way to the Alum Bagh, and perhaps to 
Cawnpore, to seek for reinforcements and to give 
notice of the exact state of affairs ; but they were 
driven back almost immediately, by a body of 
rebels too large to be resisted Sir James Outram 
sought to ascertain 'svhether any of the influential 
natives m the city were disposed, by tempting 
offers, to render him and his companions aid in 
their difficulties , but here m like manner failure 
resulted. The scene was very miserable until 
somethmg like order could be restored The poor 
fellows who had fallen on the 25th and 26th had 
been brought into the intrenchment, some to be 
buried, some to be healed if possible. The authoress 
of the Lad^s Diary said. ‘The hospital is so 
densely crowded, that many have to lie outside 
in the open air, without bed or shelter. — says 
he never saw such a heart-sickenmg scene It 
IS far worse than that after Chmhut— amputated 
arms and legs lying about in heaps all over the 
hospital, and the crowd and confusion such that 
httie can be done to alleviate the mtense dis- 
comfort and pain of the poor sufferers.’ 

It might be interesting to surviving friends, but 
would be tedious to general readers, to present 
here a Ikt of all the persons mentioned by 
name in Brigadier Inglis’a dii^Mitcti as having 
distinguidied fhemselves in fbu most gallant 


struggle. They amount to aboit ninety in 
numl^r. Inde^, it may well be aappoaed that 
at such a time every soldier worthy of ^ mme, 
every civihan with a drop of honest blood M 
him, would achieve things of which, at another 
time, he would scarcely deem himself capable. 
Not only British ; for Captain Anderson mentioisi 
two gentlemen of foreign birth, a Frenchman 
and an Italian, who, shut up like the rest in 
the intrenchment, fought and worked as untiringly 
as their companions. In a foot-note we give the 
names of officers mentioned by Bngadier Inglis as 
having died during the siege;* and in another, of 
those who commanded eleven of the outposts or 
‘garrisons,’ those fortified houses which were 
defended in so extraordinary a way t Of all these 
he had a kindly word to say ; as well as of the 
artillery and engineer officers, the infantry officers, 
the officers of the staff, the surgeons and the 
chaplains, the commissariat-officers, the gentlemen- 
voluntecrs, the humble rank and file, and the 
ladies who became the ‘ Florence Nightingales’ of 
the garrison Nothing, perhaps, in the whole 
course of the siege, was more remarkable than the 
conduct of the native troops It will be remem- 
bered that when three native infantry regiments 
mutinied at the cantonment on the 30th of May, 
some of the sepoys in each remained faithful. This 
select band shared all the labours and sufferings 
of the British during the siege With scanty food, 
little and broken sleep, harassing exertions, daily 
fightings, they remained steadfast to the last. 
Though sorely tempted by the mutineers, who 
would often converse with them over the palisades 
of the intrenchment, they never flinched from 
their duty What they were on the 30th of May, 
they were on the 25th of September, soldiers ‘ true 
to their salt.’ Few things are more embarrassing, 
in taking an estimate of the causes and progress of 
the Revolt, than to meet with such anomahes as 
this Explain it how wo may, it would be gross 
injustice to withhold from such men a tribute 
of admiration for their fidelity at so trying a 
time May there not have been something of a 
moral grandeur, a sublimity of heroism, in the 
conduct of the devoted garrison, that touched the 
hearts of these sepoys, and appeded to their better 
nature ? 

Viscount Canning did not fail to give an official 
recognition of the merits of those who had made 
this glorious defence. In an ‘ Order in Conncil,’ 
issued at Calcutta, after adverting to the receipt 
of a military account of the proceedings from 
Brigadier Inglis, his lordship said ; 

‘The governor-general in council believes that 


* Sir Henry Lawrence , Banks; Lientenant-edoiiet 
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aerer has a tale been told which will so stir the KO B. Promotion m varions ways awaited many 
heurts of Engbshmen and Englishwomen. ... of tiie other officers; bnt the immediate reoog- 
IHiere does not stand recorded m the annals of war nition by the governor-general of the services 
an achievement more truly heroic than the defence rendered by the garrison was embodied m the 
of the Besidency at Lucknow. That defence has following general order . 'Eveiy officer and soldier, 
not only called forth all the energy and daring European and native, who has formed part of the 
which belong to Englishmen in the hour of active gamson of the Residency between the 29th of 
conflict, but it has exhibited continuously, and in June and the 25th of September last shall receive 
the highest degree, that noble and sustained six months’ batta Every civilian in the covenanted 
courage which against enormous odds and fearful service of the East India Company who has taken 
disadvantages, against hope deferred, and through part in the defence of the Residency withm the 
increasing toil and wear of body and mind, still above-named dates shall receive six months’ batta, 
holds on day after day, and triumphs. The heavy at a rate calculated according to the military rank 
guns of the assailants, posted almost in security with which his standing corresponds Eveiy 
within fifty yards of the intrenchments— so near, uncovenanted civil officer or volunteer who has 
indeed, that the solicitations, threats, and taunts taken a like part shall receive six months’ batta, 
which the rebels addressed to the native defenders at a rate to be fixed according to the functions and 
of the garrison were easily heard by those true- position which may have been assigned to him. 
hearted men , the fire of the enemy’s musketry. Every native commissioned and non-commissioned 
so searching that it penetrated the innermost officer and soldier who has formed part of the 
retreat of the women and children and of the garrison shall receive the Order of Merit, with the 
wounded; their desperate attempts, repeatedly increase of pay attached thereto, and shall be 
made, to force an entry after blowing in the permitted to count three years of additional service 
defences , the perpetual mining of the works , the The soldiers of the 13th, 48th, and 71st regiments 
weary mght-watching for the expected signal of native infantry, who have been part of the garri- 
rehef , and the steady waste of precious lives until son, shall be formed into a regiment of the Ime, to 
the number of English gunners was reduced below be called ‘‘ the Regiment of Lucknow,” the further 
that of the guns to be worked— all these constitute constitution of which, as regards officers and men, 
features m a history which the fellow-countrymen will be notified hereafter ’ 

of the heroes of Lucknow will read with swelling What was done at Lucknow duiing October and 
hearts, and which will endure for ever as a lesson November must be recorded in a future chapter, 

to those who shall hope, by treachery, numbers. While Outram, Havelock, and Inglis were main- 
or boldness in their treason, to overcome the taming themselves, by indomitable resolution, m the 
indomitable spirit of Englishmen ’ Residency and the Alum Bagh, Sir Cohn Campbell 

The officer who so nobly held the command was collecting a force adequate, if not to the actual 
after Lawrence and Banks had been stricken down reconquest of Lucknow, at least to the rescue of all 
by death, well earned the honours which the the British of eveiy class residing in that hateful 
Queen afterwards conferred upon him. He entered city. Those two concurrent lines of proceeding 
Lucknow as a lieutenant-colonel; he left it as will be treated m intimate connection, a few 
Major-general Sir John Eardley Wilmot Inghs, pages on. 


Sote. 

Brigadier Tnghs^s Dispatch — In order that the narra- heat, and that, too, with very insufficient shelter from 
tive contained in the foregoing chapter might not be either, and in many places without any shelter at all. 

interrupted by too many extracts from official documents, In addition to havmg had to repel real attacks, they have 

little htus been said of the report which Brigadier Inghs been exposed night and day to the hardly less harassmg 

drew up of the siege soon after the arrival of Outram and false alarms which the enemy have been constantly raising 

Havelo^ So vividly, however, and in all respects so The msuigents have frequently fired very heavily, sounded 
worthily, did that report or dispatch portray the trying the advance, and shouted for several hours together, though 

difficulties of the position, and the heroic conduct of the not a man could be seen '(vith the view, of course, of 

gamson, that it may be well to give a portion of it in this harassing our small and exhausted force. In this object 

place. ' they succeeded, for no part has been strong enough to allow 

*The right honourable the governor-general in council of a portion only of the gamson being prepared m the 

wUl feel that it would be impossible to crowd withm the event of a false attack being turned mto a real one ; all, 

limits of a dispatch even the principal events, much less therefore, had to stand to their arms and to remain at 

the mdividual acts of gallantly, which ^ve marked this their posts until the demonstration had ceased , and such 

pfrotracted struggle. But I can conscientiously declare my attacks were of almost nightly occurrence. The whole 

conviction, that few troops have ever undergone greater of the officers and men have been on duty night and day 

harctehips, exposed as they have bemi to a never-oeasing during the 87 days which the siege had lasted up to the 

musketry-fire and cannonade. They have also experimiced amvid of Sir J Outram, G C B In addition to this 

the aHexiiate vieisBitudsB of extreme wet and inteuBe mcessant military duty, the force has been nightly employed 
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in repairing defences, in moving gons, in bniying dead 
ftninuila, in conveying ammtuution and commissariat stores 
from one place to another, and in other fatigaC'dat^es 
too numerous and too tnvi^ to enumerate here. I feel, 
however, that any words of mine will fail to eonxej any 
adequate idea of what the fatigue and labours have b^n — 
labours m which all ranks and all classes, civilians, officers, 
and soldiers, have all borne an equally noble part AH 
have together descended into the mine, and have together 
handled the shovel for the interment of the putnd bullocks , 
and all, accoutred with musket and bayonet, have relieved 
each other on sentry without regard to the distinctions 
of rank, cinl or military Ifotwithstanding all these 
hardships, the gamson has made no less than five sorties, 
m which they spiked two of the enemy’s heaviest guns, 
and blew np several of the houses from which tljey had 
kept up then most harassing fire Owing to the euftieipe 
paucity of our numbers, each man was taught to feel ^at 
on his own individual efforts alone depended m no small 
measure the safety of the entire position This conscious- 
ness incited every officer, soldier, and man, to defend the 
post assigned to him with such desperate tenacity, and to 
fight for the lives which Providence had intrusted to Ins care 
with such dauntless deteimination, that the enemy, despite 
their constant attacks, their heavy mines, their overwhelm- 
ing numbers, and their incessant fire, could nevei succeed 
m gaming one single inch of ground within the bounds of 
this straggling position, which was so feebly fortified, that 
had they once obtained a footing in any of the outposts 
the whole place must inevitably have fallen 

‘If further proof be wanting of the desperate nature of 
the struggle winch we have, under God’s ble'«sing so long 
and so successfully waged, I would point to the loofless and 
ruined houses, to the crumbled walls, to the exploded 
mines, to the open breaches, to the shattered and disabled 
guns and defences, and lastly, to the long and melancholy 
list of the brave and devoted officera and men who have 
fallen These silent witnesses bear sad and solemn testi- 
mony to the way in which this feeble position has been 
defended 

‘Dunne the eaily part of these vicissitudes, we weie 
left without any information whatevei regarding the 
postuie of affairs outside An occasional spy did indeed 
come in with the object of inducing our sepoys and 
servants to deseit , but the lutelhgence derived from such 
sources was, of course, entiiely untrustworthj We sent 
our messengers, daily calling for aid, and asking for informa- 
tion, none of whom ever returned until the 26th day of the 
siege, when a pensioner named Ungud came back with a 
letter from Geneial Havelock’s camp, informing us that 
they were advancing with a force sufficient to bear down all 
opposition, and would be with us in five or six daya A 
messengei was immediately despatched, lequestmg that on 
the evening of their amval on the outskirts of the city 
two rockets might be sent up, in order that we might take 
the necessary measures for assistmg them while forcing 
their way in Tne sixth day, however, expired, and they 
came not, hut for many evenings after, officers and men 
watched foi the ascension of the expected rockets, with 
hopes such as make the heart sick We knew not then, 
nor did we learn until the 29th of August — or 35 days 
later — that the reheving force, after having fought most 
nobly to effect our deliverance, had been obliged to fall 
back for reinforcements, and this was the last communi- 
cation we received until two days before the amval of Sir 
James Outram, on the 25th of September 

* Besides heavy visitations of cholera and small-pox, we 
have also had to contend against a sickness which has 
almost universally pervaded the garrison Commencing 
with a very painful eruption, it has merged into a low fever, 
combined with diarrhoea , and alGiough few or no men 


have actually died from its effects, it leaves hd^nd a weak- 
ness and la^tude which, in the absenoe el all matanal 
sustenance, save coarse and atill coarser ffonti none 
have been able entirely to get over. The mentality amemtg 
the women and childien, and especially among the latter, 
from these diseases and from other causes, has been perhi^ 
the most painful characteristic of the siege The want d 
native servants has also been a source of much privatiofi. 
Owing to the suddenness with which we were besieged, 
many of these people, who might perhaps have otherwise 
proved faithful to their employers, but who were outside 
the defences at the time, were altogether excluded Very 
manj more deserted, and several families were consequently 
left without the services of a single domestic, ^vend 
ladies have had to tend their children, and even to wash 
their own clothes, as well ns to cook their scanty meals, 
entirely unaided Combined with the absence of servants, 
the want of proper accommodation has probabty been the 
cause of much of the disease with which we have been 
afflicted 

‘I cannot refrain fioin bringing to the prominent notice 
of his loidship in council the patient endurance and the 
Christian resignation which have been evinced by the 
w'omen of this garrison They have animated us by tbeir 
example Many, alas ' have been made widows and their 
cliildren fatiierless m this cruel straggle But all such 
seem resigned to the will of Providence , and many — among 
whom may he mentioned the honoured names of Birch, of 
Polehampton, of Barbor, and of Gall — have, after the 
example of Miss Nightingale, constituted themselves the 
tendoi and solicitous muses of the wounded and dying 
soldieis in the hospital ’ 

[After enumerating the officers and civilians who had 
wrought untiringly in the good cause, Brigadier Inghs did 
ample justice to the humbler combatants ] 

‘Lastly, I have the pleasure of bringing the splendid 
behaviour of the soldiers — namely, the men of her 
Majesty’s 32d foot, the small detachment of her Majesty’s 
84th foot, the European and native artillery, the 13th, 48th, 
and 71st regiments of native infantry, and the Sikha of the 
respectiv e corps — to the notice of the government of Indio. 
The losses sustained by her Majesty’s 32d, which is now 
barely 300 strong, by her Majesty’s 84th, and by the 
European artillerj^ shew at least that they knew how to 
die in the cause of thtir countrymen Then conduct under 
the fire, the exposuie, and the privations which they have 
had to undergo, has been throughout most admirable and 
praise woi thy 

‘As another instance of the desperate character of onr 
defence, and the difbculties we have had to contend with, 

I may mention that the number of our artillerymen was so 
reduced, that on the occasion of an attack, the gunners^ 
aided as they were by men of her Majesty’s 32d foot, and 
by volunteers of all classes, had to run from one battery 
to anothei wherever the fire of the enemy was hottest, there 
not being nearly enough men to seive half the number of 
guns at the same time In short, at last the number of 
European gunneis was only 24, while we had, including 
mortars, no less than 30 guns in position 

‘With respect to the native troops, I am of opinion 
that their loyalty has never been surpassed They were 
indifferently fed and worse housed. They were exposed, 
especially the J3th regiment, under the gallant Lieutenant 
Aitken, to a most galling file of round-i&ot and musketiy, 
which materially decreased their numbers. Tbqr were 
so near the enemy that conversation could be carried on 
between them, and eveiy effort, persuasion, promise, and 
threat, was alternately resorted to in vain to seduce them 
from their allegiance to the handful of Europeans, who, 
in all probability, wonld have been samfio^ bf ^lelr 
desertion.’ 


V 




Mr Colvin, Lieutenant-goveinor of Northwest ProMnccs. 


CHAPTER XX. 


MINOR CONFLICTS: SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER. 


SAVING for a while the affairs of relating to the months of July and August, but 

Lucknow — ^which by the progress of more briefly , for, in truth, so few Ben^ native 

events had become far more import- regiments now lemained ‘true to their salt,’ that 

ant than those of Delhi or of any the materials for further mutiny were ^most 

city in India — we may exhausted 

conveniently devote the present Of Calcutta, and the region around it on all 
chapter to a rapid glance at the general sides, little need be said MuUny in that neighbour- ! 

state of affairs during the months of hood would not have been easy during the autumn 

September and October : noticmg only such scenes months ; for British troops were gradually arriving, 

of discord, and such militaiy operations, as arose who would speedily have put down any rebelhous 

immediatdy out of the Bevolt. The subject may risings. Sometimes alarms agitated the civilians 

be treated in the same style as in Chapter xvii , and traders in the city ; but nothing really senous 
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called for notices The ex-king of Onde continued 
to be watched carefollj at Galcntta. Whatever 
bonexed phrases may have been used to render his 
detention more palatable, none of the government 
officers placed any rehance on his fidehty or peace- 
fulness. In truth, if he had displayed those 
qualities, after being compelled to witness the 
annexation of his country to the British ny, he 
would have been somethmg more (or less) than 
oriental At various times during the summer and 
autumn months, scrutinising inquiries were made 
into the conduct of the king and his retainers 
Thus, on the 16th of August, a person who had for 
some time resided at C^cutta, under the assumed 
title of Bishop of Bagdad, but whose real name 
was Syed Hossein Shubber, was wi Ji five others 
arrested, for complicity in plots affecting the British 
government, and, consequent on papers discov- 
ered, three retainers of the king were arrested 
about a week afterwards. The government kept 
secret the details of these affairs, pending further 
inquiry , but it was apparent enough that mis- 
chief was fermenting in the minds of the royal 
prisoner’s retainers Unquestionably many natives 
sincerely believed the king to have been an ill-used 
man— an opinion shared also by many Europeans 
— and they did not deem it treason to aid him in 
his misfortunes. 

Much to the vexation of the government, the 
district of Assam, little known to Europeans except 
as a region where tea is experimentally grown, was 
drawn into the vortex of trouble early in Septem- 
ber. Many of the sepoys of the 1st Assam native 
infantry came from the neighbourhood of Arrah, 
and were closely related to one regiment (the 40th) 
of the Dmapoor mutineers, while others were from 
the estates of Koer Singh, When, therefore, the 
news of the Dinapoor mutiny became known, the 
Assam regiment was thrown into much agitation. 
There was a rajah in Assam, one Saring Kunder- 
pessawar Singh, who secretly engaged in treason- 
able correspondence, and who received offers of 
support from the Arrah men of the Assam regi- 
ment, if he would openly break with the British. 
There were also Hindustanis m the 2d Assam 
native regiment ; while the artillery companies at 
Debrooghur were entirely Hindustanis. It was 
known likewise that many of the neighbouring 
tribes were in a disaffected state, and that a reli- 
gious mendicant was rapidly moving about with 
some secret but apparently mischievous purpose. 
By degrees a plot was discovered The conspira- 
tors planned on a given day to murder all the 
Christians in Assam, and then plunder the stations 
Fortunately this project was known in time. The 
Calcutta government having no soldiers to spare, 
oiganised a force of English seamen, trained as 
gunners, and sent them by a steamer up the Brah- 
maputra to Debrooghur, to be employed as the 
local authorities might deem advisable. One of the 
circumstanoM connected willi this movement illus- 
trates the antagonism between governing autho- 
Tities and newsjniper writers <m militaty matters— 


an antagonism firequently ffilt during the Indian 
Revolt as during the Rnssian war. A responsible 
leader wishes to keep his plans of strategy secret 
from the enemy; a newspaper writer wishes to give 
as mudi news as possible on all subjects; and 
these two modes of procedure do not always flow 
m harmonious concord. Mr Halhday, lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal, in reporting on this Assam 
affair, said . ^The utmost care was taken to despatch 
the force to Assam with the secrecy necessary 
to prevent its destination being known; but it 
IS feared that this intention has been frus^ted by 
the ill-judged publication of the departure of the 
steamer, and notification of its objects, by the 
Calcutta papers. It is hoped that this injudicious 
proceeding may not be attended with the serious 
results that would ensue from a revolt in the 
province m its present unprotected state. Such an 
untoward contingency was feared by the officers in 
Assam, who pointed out the urgent necessity of 
extreme care being observed in preventing the 
promulgation of the transmission, before its arrival, 
of any European foice that might be sent ; lest the 
knowledge of tho approach of aid should cause 
a premature explosion of the expected revolt * The 
force consisted of 100 armed sailors, with two 
12-pounder guns , they set out on the llth of 
September, under the charge of Lieutenant Davies, 
in the steamer Horungotta; and were to be at the 
disposal of Colonel Jenkins on arriving in Assam. 
As a curious example of the different light in 
which different tribes were at this time viewed, it 
may be stated that all tho men of the 1st Assam 
infantry who were not Hindustanis were called in 
from the outposts to Debrooghur, as a protection in 
case the remainder of the regiment should mutiny. 
Captain Lowthcr, commanding a corps of Goorkhas, 
was sent from another station to capture the rajah ; 
this he managed admirably, and in so doing, effect- 
ually crushed the incipient mutiny. The captain, 
in a private letter, told in excellent style the story 
of his expedition, fi om which we will extract so 
much as relates to the night-sccnc in the rajah’s 
palace at Debrooghur.* 

* * I told off my mon rapidlj , and formed them into parties, so 
as completely to surround and cover every outlet and comer, llie 
main party, consistinft mostly of my own particular sharpshooters 
and bodyguard, watched the front , another moved toward tiie 
town, there to arrest an educated Bengalee, agent to the conspira- 
tors, another to the rear, to cut off escape towards the town, 
while my friend the Political crept quietly past some outhouses 
with his police, and under the palace walls awaited my signal fin* 
opening the ball 

< Before long the ominous barking of a disturbed cur fii Um 
direction of the party sent after the prime-minister prodaimed 
that no tune was to be lost Off 1 went towards the guard-shed in 
front of the palace, my personal sharpshooters following at dbe 
double The noise, of course, awoke the sleeping guard, an4 ds 
they started up from their slumbers 1 caught one firmly by tiiM 
throat , the little Goorkha next mo felled witii a but-end lilapr 
another of them while they were getting to armi^ 1 
forbidden my men to fire until obliged, the rciiislniliir 
rushed in, took to flight, and my eager party w&lMid tn 
them, which I prevented, not considering such Toliant l^analllg^i 
powder and shot In tho darkness and confusion, no meam Ot 
entrance could at once be found. My police giMO, h writ O , 
havmg been often in tbe palace, knew erery room In qiid, 
thrusting himself in at a door, acted ferret to porfliqtteli, iM Igr 
dmt of activity, soon brought me into the presenetjl Hi* 
who, though young in years, is old hi lin: he jj niii i i 

or admit any one— a resolfition whkh oodled initUBfir jij 
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8ome weeks afterwards, towards the close of 
October, Mr Halliday entertained much distrust 
of the 73d Bengal native infantry, of which two 
comiianies were at Dacca, and the main body at 
Jelpigoree, near the Bhotan frontier By precau- 
tionary measures, however, he prevented for a 
time any actual outbreak of this particular 
regiment. 

There were reasons why the towns on the banks 
of the Lower Ganges remained tolerably free from 
rebellion during the months now under notice. 
English regiments, in wings or 'detachments, were 
sent up the river in flats tugged by steamers, from 
Calcutta towards Upper India ; and the turbulent 
rabble of the towns were awed into quietness by 
the vicinity of these red-coats. Berhampore, 
Moorshedabad, Rajmahal, Bhagulpore, Monghir, 
Patna, Dmapoor, Buxar, Ghazeepore, Benares, 
Mii-zapore — all felt the benefit of this occasional 
passing of British troops along the Ganges, in the 
moral effect produced on the natives. True, the 
arrivals at Calcutta were few and far apart until 
October was well advanced, true, many of the 
troops were sent by land along the main truiik- 
I'oad, for greater expedition ; true, those who went 
by water were too urgently needed in the Doab 
and in Oude to be spared for intermediate service 
at the towns above named , but, nevertheless, the 
mere transit of a few English regiments effected 
much towards the tranquillising of Bengal Early 
in the month of August, Lord Elgin had come 
to Calcutta, and placed at the disposal of Lord 
Canning two war-steamers, the Shannon and the 
Pearl; and from among the resources of these 
steamers was organised a splendid naval brigade, 
consisting of 400 able British seamen, and no less 
than ten of the enormous 68-pounder guns which 
such seamen know so w^ell how to handle. They 
stalled from Calcutta up the Hoogly and the 
Ganges, under the command of Captain Peel, who 
had so gallantly managed a naval-battery m the 
Crimea during the siege of Sebastopol If such a 
man could fiet, he would have fretted at the 
slowness of his voyage. Week after week elapsed, 
without his reaching those districts where his 

calling my men to set fire to the palace; be then with a bad grace 
delbeied np to me hi$ state sword A shout from the opposite 
doors proclaimed an entry there The queen-mother and the rest 
of the female loyalty and attendants weie seized while trying 
to descend on that side Then came a chorus of shouting and 
struggling, and bawling for lights and assistance , at last, a lamp 
being pi ocured, w e proceeded to examine the palace we wandered 
in dork passages and cells, while 1 mounted a guard at every dooi 
The air being confined and heated w ithin the royal residence, I sat 
outside until after daybreak, and then proceeded to rummage for 
papers and letters , several boxes of these we appropriated, and 
counted out his treasure, all in gold \esse1s and ingots, we found a 
quantity of arms, spiked some guns, one of them of French make, 
all day we were bard at work, searching and translating papers 
The prbae-minister was found at his house, fast asleep In the 
tieat of the afternoon, w e went to his residence in the town, and 
by dint of keeping fans going over us, earned out a thorough 
search We did not get as many of his papers ns wo wanted, he 
kaying been told by his correspondents to destroy aU letters after 
reading them 

* At sunset 1 carried off my prisoners over the same bad ground 
by which w e had so stealthily arrived We were followed by about 
SOOO inftiriated Mussulmans, crying, praying, and prostrating 
themseives to the object of thrir lingering hope of rebelUon (the 
r^ah), but we drove th«ii off * 


services would be invaluable. Half of August and 
the whole of September thus passed wearily away 
in this most tedious voyage. The upward passage 
IS always tardy, against the stream ; and his 
ponderous artilleiy rendered slowness still more 
slow It was not until the 30th of September 
that he, with 286 men of his brigade, arrived at 
Benares Hastening on, he arrived with 94 men 
at Allahabad on the 3d of October; and four 
days afterwards the rest joined him, with their 
enormous guns and stoie of ammunition. A 
small naval brigade, under Captain Sotheby, was 
placed at the disposal of the Patna authorities, to 
be used against certain insurgents m the neigh- 
bourhood 

The portion of Bengal north of the Ganges 
was almost entirely free from disturbance during 
these two months, but the parallel portion of 
Behar was m a very different state. The actual 
mutinies there had been few in number, for m 
truth there had not been many native troops 
quartered m that region , but the rebellious 
chieftains and zemindars were many, each of 
whom could command the services of a body of 
retainers ready for any mischief Patna, in 
September, as in earlier months, was disturbed 
rather by anarchy in other regions than by actual 
mutinies within the city itself. In what way the 
Dmapoor troubles affected it, we have seen iii an 
earlier chapter. Its present difficulties lay rather 
with the districts north and northwest of the city, 
where the revenue collectors had been diiven from 
place to place by mutinous sepoys, and by petty 
.chieftains who wished to strengthen themselves 
at the expense of the English ‘ raj ’ The abandon- 
ment of Goruckpore by the officials, in a moment 
of fright, had had the effect of exposing the 
Chupra, Chumparun, and Mozufferpoor districts 
to the attacks of rebels, especially such as had 
placed themselves under the banner of the Mus- 
sulman chieftain Mahomed Hussein Khan, the self- 
appointed ' ruler in the name and on behalf of the 
King of Oude.’ This man had collected a con- 
siderable force, and had organised a species of 
government at Goruckpore. The mihtary powder 
in the hands of the Company’s servants in the 
Chupra and Tirhoot districts consisted chiefly of a 
few Sikhs of the police battalion, quite unequal 
to the resistance of an incursion by Mahomed 
Hussein. The civilians of those districts sent 
urgent applications to Patna for military aid. But 
how could this be furnished? Troops and artil- 
lery were so imperatively demanded at Cawnpore, 
to aid the operations at Lucknow, that none could 
be detained on their passage up the river; the 
Dinapoor garrison, reduced by the mutiny and its 
consequences, could only spare a few troops for 
Patna itself ; the troops going up the mam trunk- 
road from Calcutta to Upper India could barely 
afford time and strength to encounter the Ramgurh 
insurgents, without attempting anything north of 
the Ganges. There happened, however, to be a 
Madras regiment passing np by steamer to Alla- 
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habad ; and permission was obtained to detain a 
portion of this regiment for service in tbe Qorack- 
pore region; while the Rajahs of Bettiah and 
Hntwah were encouraged to maintain a friendly 
attitude in support of the British authorities. The 
rebel or rather rabble forces under Mahomed 
Hussein were ill armed and worse disciplined; 
and it WSLS probable that a few men of the 17th 
M N I, with a few Sikhs, could have beaten 
them at any time ; but it was felt necessary to 
reoccupy Gonickpore at ouce, to prevent the 
neighboui mg zemindars and thalookdars from 
joining the malcontents 

That Lord Canning accepted an offer of several 
Goorkha regiments, from Jung Bahadoor of Nepaul, 
has been stated m a former chapter , but a very 
long time elapsed before those hardy little troops 
weie enabled to render much service The process 
of collecting them at Khatmaudoo and elsewhere 
occupied several weeks, and it was not until 
the beginning of September that they reached 
Jounpoor, a station in the very heart of the 
disturbed distiicts Even then, theie "was much 
tardiness in bunging them into actne service, for 
the English officers appointed to command them 
did not at fii^t niidei stand the difference of 
management required by llmdustam sepoys and 
Ncpaulese Goorkha*: Happily, an opportunity 
occurred for remcdjmg tins defect. A smait 
affair on the 20th of September afforded the 
Gooikhas an oppoitunity of shewing their gal- 
lantly Colonel Wroughton, mihtaiy commandant 
at Jounpoor, liaMiig heard that A/imgliur was 
thieatened with an attack by 8000 rebels under 
Madhoo Simrh of Atiowlia, resolved to send a 
regiment of GoorUias fiom Jounpoor to strengthen 
the force alreadj at Azimghur. They staited at 
once, maiched the distance m a day and a half, 
and reached the thieatened city on the evemiig of 
the 19th Tins was the Shore regiment of Jung 
Bahadoor’s foice, under Colonel Shumshere Singh, 
a Nepaulese officer At a very eaily hour on the 
morning of the 20th, it w^as ascertained that a 
laige body of rebels had assembled m and near 
the neighbouring village of Mundoree A force of 
1200 men, mostly belonging to thiee Gooiklia 
regiments, was immediately sent out to disperse 
them — Captain Boilcau commanding, Colonel 
Shumshere Singh heading the Goorkhas, and Mr 
Venables (whose prowess had already been dis- 
played m the same district) taking charge of a 
small body of local horse Finding that the rebels 
were posted in a clump of trees and in a jheel 
behind the village, Captain Boileau directed 
Shumshere Singh to advance his Goorkhas at 
double pace. This was done, despite the fire from 
seveial guns; the little Goorkhas charged, drove 
the enemy away towards Captangunje, and cap- 
tured three biass guns and all the camp-equipagc 
Mr Venable was seen wherever the fighting was 
thickest ; he was up at the first gun taken, and 
killed three of the enemy with his own hand 
About 200 of the enemy were laid low in this 


brief encounter, and one-sixth of this number on 
the part of the victors. 

This little battle of Mundoree had a moral effect, 
superadded to the immediate dispersing of a body 
of rebels It shewed the soldierly conduct of tbe 
Goorkhas, who had marched fifty miles in two 
da} s, and then won a battle in a kind of countiy 
to which they were unaccustomed It proved the 
intiejudity of one of the civil servants of the 
Company, whose steiling qualities were brought 
forth at a critical time Moreover, it dissipated a 
prejudice against the Gooikhas formed by some of 
tlic British office] s These troops had hitherto 
remained neaily inactive in the region between 
Nepaul and the Ganges Jung Bahadoor had 
sent them, under a native officer. Colonel Puhlwan 
Singh, to be emplojed wherever the authorities 
deemed best. Colonel Wroughton, and other 
British officei’s, formed an opinion that the Nepaul- 
ese tioops vvcie incapable of lajud movement, and 
that their nati\ e officers dreaded the responsibility 
ot uulepcndcnt action Mi Giant, lieutenant- 
goveiiioi of the Central Province^, in an official 
letter to Colonel Wronghtori after the battle of Mun- 
doicc, pointed out that this opinion had been very 
detriment.il to the public sen ice, in discour.aging 
any employment of the Gooikhas He added ‘It 
was natural to expect tliat foreigners, and those 
foreigners mountaineers, unaccustomed either to 
the plains or to their iiiliabitants, should at first 
feel some awkw'aidncss in the new position in 
winch they were placed, w'lth everything strange 
around them The sagacit} of Jung Bahadoor 
h.ad already foreseen this difficult} , and it w^as at 
his earnest dcsiic that British officcis weie attached 
to the Gooikha force, to encourage the officers and 
men, and to explain how operations should be 
earned on in such a countiy and such a climate as 
tliat in vvhicli they now for the fiist time marched, 
and against such an enemy as they now for the 
first time met . . . The lieutenant-governor will 
now confidently look to you that the Goorkha force 
is henceforth actively employed in the service for 
which it was placed at the disposal of the British 
goveinment by the Nepaulese’ It must be home 
in mind, to prevent confusion, that thus Goorkha 
force, lent by Jung Bahadooi, was distinct from 
the Goorklia battalions of Sirmoor and Kumaon, 
often mentioned in fonner chapters, those bat- 
talions were part of the Bengal native army, 
fortunately consisting of Goorkhas instead of 
‘ Pandics,’ whereas the new force was a Nepaulese 
army, lent for a special purpose 

Mr Grant, the temporarily appointed lieutenant-* 
govenior just mentioned, employed all lus energies 
throughout September and October in promoting 
the transit of British troops from the lower to th^ 
upper provinces, to aid in the operations at Oawii» 
pore and Lucknow. He could not, however, foxget 
the fact that the eastern frontier of Oude a^ob^ 
the British distncts of Goruckpore, Jounpoor^ md 
Azimghur, and that the Oude rebels weiW 
tinuaUy making demonstrations on that fide. 
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longed for British troops, to strengthen and 
encourage the Goorkhas in his service, and occa- 
sionally applied for a few ; but he, as all others, 
was told that the relief of the residents at Lucknow 
must precede, and be paramount over, all other 
militaiy operations whatever. Wnting to Lord 
Canning from Benares on the 16th of October, he 
said : * It is a point for consideration, how much 
longer it will be otherwise than imprudent to 
continue to send the whole of the daily arrivals of 
Europeans nearly half-way round the province of 
Oude, in order to create a pressure upon the rear 
of the mutineers and insurgents of that province 
from the direction of Cawnpore and Lucknow, 
whilst our home districts are left thus open to 
them in their front.’ He expressed a hope that 
the Funjanb and Delhi regions would be able to 
supply nearly troops enough for immediate opera- 
tions at Luc^ow ; and that a portion of the British 
regiments sent up from the lower provinces would 
be permitted to form the nucleus of a new army 
at Benares, for operations on the eastern frontier 
of Oude. Many weeks elapsed, however, before 
this suggestion could meet with practical attention. 

Thus it was throughout the districts of Goruck- 
pore, Jounpoor, Azimghur, and others eastward 
of Oude and north of the Ganges If the British 
had had to contend only with mutinied sepoys 
and sowars, victory would more generally and 
completely have attended their exertions ; but 
rebellious chieftains were numerous, and these, 
encouraged by the newly established rebel govern- 
ment at Lucknow, continually harassed the British 
officials placed in charge of those districts. The 
colonels, captains, judges, magistrates, collectors — 
all cried aloud for more European troops; their 
cries were heeded at Calcutta, but could not be 
satisfied, for reasons already sufficiently explained 

Let us cross the Ganges, and watch the state of 
affairs in the southwestern districts of Bengal and 
Behar during the months of September and 
October. 

Throughout this wide region, the troubles arose 
rather from sepoys already rebellious, than from new 
instances of mutiny. Preceding chapters have shewn 
that the 8th Bengal native infantry mutinied at 
Hazarebagh on the 30th of July ; that the infantry 
of the Ramgurh battalion followed the pernicious 
example on the next day ; that the 6th irregular 
cavaliy mutinied at Bhagulpore on the 14th of 
August ; and that the 7th, 8th, and 40th regiments 
of native infantry which mutinied at Dinapoor on 
the 26th of July, kept the whole of Western 
B^gal in agitation throughout August, by render- 
ing uncertain in which direction they would march, 
under the rebel chieftain, Koer Singh. The only 
additional mutiny, in this region, was that of the 
3Sd native infimtry, presently to be noticed. The 
dements of anarchy were, however, already numer- 
ous and violent enough to plunge the whole 
district into disorder. Some of the towns were 
the centres of opium-growing or indigo-producing 
resins ; many were surrounded simply by rice or 


cornfields; others, again, were military stations, 
at which the Company were accustomed to keep 
troops ; while several were dUk or post stations, for 
the maintenance of commumcation along the great 
trunk road from Calcutta to Benares. But wher- 
ever and whatever they may have been, these 
towns were seldom at peace during the months 
now under notice. The towns-people and the sur- 
rounding villagers were perpetu^y affected by 
rumours that the mutinous 6th cavalry were 
coming, or the mutinous 8th infantry, or the 
Ramgurh mutineers, or those from Dinapoor. For, 
it must be borne in mind, we are now treating of 
a part of India inhabited chiefly by Bengalees, a 
race too timid to supply many fighting rebels — too 
fond of quiet industry willingly to belt on the sword 
or shoulder the matchlock. They may or may not 
have loved the British ; if not, they would rather 
intrigue than fight against them. In the contest 
arising out of the mutiny, these Bengalees suffered 
greatly The mutineers, joined by the released 
vagabonds from the jails, too frequently plundered 
all alike, Feringhee and native; and the quiet 
trader or cultivator had much reason to dread 
the approach of such workers of mischief. The 
Europeans, few in number, and oppressed with 
responsibility, knew not which way to turn for 
aid. Revenue collectors, with many lacs of the 
Company’s rupees, feared for the safety of their 
treasure. Military officers, endeavouring with a 
handful of troops to check the passage of mutineers, 
were bewildered by the vague and conflicting intel- 
ligence which reached them. Officials at the dak- 
stations, impressed daily by stringent orders from 
Calcutta to keep open the main line of road for the 
passage of English troops to Upper India, were in 
perpetual anxiety lest bands of mutineers should 
approach and cut off the daks altogether. Every 
one begged and prayed the Calcutta government 
to send him a few trusty troops ; every one assured 
the government that the salvation of that part of 
India depended on the request being acceded to. 

Dorunda, sixty miles south of Hazarebagh, was a 
scene of violence on the llth of September. The 
Ramgurh mutineers destroyed the public and 
private buildings at this place, plundered the town, 
committed great atrocities on the towns-people, 
beheaded a native surgeon belonging to the jail, 
and marched off in the direction of Tikhoo Ghat, 
taking with them four guns and a large amount of 
plunder and ammunition. Their apparent inten- 
tion was to march through the Palamow district, 
and effect a junction with Koer Singh, with whom 
they had been in correspondence. Only four men 
of the Ramgurh irregular cavalry were of the 
party; all the rest were infantry. The cavalry, 
remaining faithful as a body, seized the first oppor- 
tunity of joining their officers at Hazareb^^h. This 
was another instance of diveigence between the 
two parts of one corps, wholly inexplicable to the 
British officers, who could offer no reason why the 
infantzy had lapse(^ while the cavalry remained 
ftdthM. In this part of India the mutineers were 
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not supported bj the zemindars or landowners, as 
in other distncts ; and hence the few British troops 
were better enabled to lay plans for the frustration 
of these workers of mischief. Captain Fischer, 
Captain Dalton, Major English, Captain Oakes, 
Captain Davies, Captain Rattray, Lieutenant 
Graham, Lieutenant Birch, and other officers, 
were in command of small bodies of troops in 
this region during the greater part of the month ; 
these troops consisted of Madras natives, Sikhs, and 
a very few British ; and the numerous trifling but 
serviceable affiiirs in which they were engaged 
bore relation to the regiments which had mutinied 
at Ramgurh, Bhagulpore, and Dmapoor, and to 
the chieftains and marauders who joined those 
disloyal soldiers. 

For the reasons already assigned, however, the 
British troops were very few in number; while 
the Madras troops were so urgently needed in the 
more turbulent Saugor provinces, that they could 
barely be spared for service in Bengal Regiments 
had not at that time begun to ai rive very rapidly 
from England ; the few that did land at Calcutta, 
were eagerly caught up for service in the Doab 
and Oude In most instances, the aid which was 
afforded by English troops to the region now under 
notice, depended on a temporary stoppage of a 
regiment or detachment on its passage to the upper 
provinces; in urgent cases, the government ordered 
or permitted a small British force to diverge from 
its direct line of march, and render aid to a Bengal 
town or station at a particular juncture Such 
was the case with H M 53d foot Major English, 
with a wing of this regiment, had a contest with 
the Ramgurh mutineers on the 29th of September 
He marched from Hazarebagh to Sillis Chowk, 
where he heard news of these insurgents ; and by 
further active movements he came up with them 
on the 2d of October, just as they had begun 
to plunder the town of Chuttra The mutineers 
planted two guns so as to play upon the British , 
but the latter, in the way which had by this time 
become quite common with their comrades in 
India, determined to attack and take the guns by 
a fearless advance On they went, through rice- 
fields, behind rocks and underwood, through lanes 
and round buildings, running and cheering, until 
they had captured four guns in succession, together 
with ammumtion, ten elephants, and other warlike 
appliances, and sent the enemy fleeing. The 
officers dashed on at the head of their respective 
parties of men m a way that astonished the 
enemy ; and the major, viewing these enterprises 
with the eye of a soldier, said m his dispatch . * It 
was splendid to see them rush on the guns.’ His 
loss was, however, considerable ; 5 killed and 33 
wounded out of three companies only. In addition 
to mihtary trophies, Major English took fifty thou- 
sand rupees of the Company’s treasure from the 
mutineers, who, like mutineers elsewhere, regarded 
the revenue collections as fair booty when once 
they had thrown off allegiance. During the 
operations of the 53d in this r^gion-*one, in many 


parts of which British soldiers had mm been 
seen-*an instance was afforded of the dimmy into 
which the civilians were sometimes thrown tilie 
withdrawal of trusty troops ; it was narrate in 
a letter written by an officer of that regiment.* 

The native regiments were often distributed in 
detachments at different stations; and it frequetttl(y 
happened— -as just adverted to-^fbr reasons wholly 
inexplicable to the authorities, that some of those 
component elements remained faithful long after 
others had mutinied. Such was the case in 
reference to the 32d B. N. I. Two companies of 
that regiment, stationed at Deoghur in the 
Sonthal district, rose in mutiny on the 9th of 
October, murdered Lieutenant Cooper and the 
assistant-commissary, looted the bazaar, and then 
marched off to Rohnee, taking with them 
Lieutenant Rennie as a prisoner. Two other 
companies of the legiment were at that time 
cn rotUe from Bui bait to Soorie, while the head- 
quarter companies were at Bowsee. The autho- 
rities at Calcutta at once sought to ascertain 
what was the feeling among the men at the 
stations just named , but, pending these inquiries, 
orders were given to despatch a wing of H.M. 
13 th foot from Calcutta to the Sonthal district, 
to control the mutineers. Major English was at 
that time going to the upper provinces with a 
detachment of II M 63d foot; but he was now 
ordered to turn aside for a while, and aid in pacify- 
ing the district before pursuing his journey to 
Benares Although the remaining companies of 
the native 32d did afterwards take rank among 
the mutineers, they were ‘ true to their ssdt’ for 
some time after the treachexy of their companions 
had become known. 

This 32d mutinous regiment succeeded in cross- 
ing the Sonc river, with the intention of joining 
Koer Singh and the Dmapoor mutineers — a 
feat managed in a way that greatly mortified 
Major English’s 53d On the 20th of October the 
wing of this latter regiment proceeded from Sheer- 
gotty to Gayah, to re assure the uneasy officials at 
that station ; and on the 22d they started again, to 
intercept the mutineers After much hot and 
wearying marching, they returned to Gayah, without 
having encountered the mutineers, one portion of 

• * The ejected civilians from Dorunda had come <m ahead and 
offered our small party breakfast, which we gladly accepted. While 
waiting until it was ready, the chief-commissioner got an electric* 
telegiapb dispatch from the governor-general, ordering the wb<de 
of the 53d party under Mi^or English back again to the mahi 
trunk-road You never saw anything like the long facet tbej all 
had at this announcement, for the commissioner bad Jnst had 
intelligence on which he thought he could rely, that the mntiaeen 
were still kept at bay by the party at the pass, through whidi thfgr 
must get through to effect their escape from i», and they did not 
think that 250 Madras sepoys with two guns would be enfllcleat to 
attack 850 desperate men caught in a trap. Moreover, the retira* 
ment of the Europeans would run like wildfire throv^ Uia 
district . and I beard them all say they would not anewer Ibr UlMi 
might happen * The column did advance to Z>onmda« atti 
dispersed the miscreants; but it had to hasten to other rtototo^ 
add then— < All the residente are very much diegnsidd at our geii|ir 
back, as the moral effect of our arrival muet be gr ea t s the na iW to 
here having as much idea of a European soldier aa tbeaHave cl 
a whale, never haring seen either; and the tiset iff toilr tolar P* 
as prisoners under a Boropeaa fwrd frighlMia Ummi totor wi 
a thousand deaths.* 
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wiiom had crossed the Sone. Some days later, 
news amved that the second portion of the 32d, 
that which had not at first mutinied, was, in like 
manner, marching towards the river. On the 1st 
of November the 53d started in pursuit, marched 
thirty miles during the night to Hurwa, rested 
a while, marched ten miles further to Nowada 
during the evening, and came up with the 
mutineers in the night. A skirmish by moonlight 
took place, greatly to the advantage of the rebels, 
who had a better knowledge of the country than 
their opponents. The sepoys did not want to fight, 
they wished to march towards the Sone , and this 
they did day after day until the 6th, followed 
closely all the way by the British. The pursued 
outstripped the pursuers, and safely crossed the 
river— much to the vexation of the major and his 
troops One of the officers present has said : ‘ This 
was very provoking; for if we had but caught 
them, we should have got as much credit for it 
as for Chuttra. The country we went through 
was, for the most part, over swampy rice-fields ; 
when we gave up the pursuit we had gone 13Q 
miles in 108 hours ; and, on our return to Gayah, 
we had been 170 miles in exactly one week 
After the second day we sent our tents and 
bedding back , so that we marched as lightly as 
possible, and were by that means able to give the 
men an occasional lift on the elephants ' 
Throughout these miscellaneous and often de- 
sultory operations in Bengal, if the Sikhs had 
proved faithless, all would have gone to rum. It 
was more easy to obtain a thousand Sikhs than a 
hundred British, and thus they were made use of 
as a sort of military police, irrespective of the 
regular regiments raised m the Punjaub Few 
circumstances are more observable throughout the 
Revolt, than the fidelity of these men. Insubordi- 
nation there was, cei tainly, in some instances, but 
not in sufficient degree to affect the character of 
the whole. Captain Rattray’s Sikhs have often 
been mentioned. These w’ere a corps of military 
police, formed for rendering service in any part of 
Bengal ; and in the rendering of this service they 
were most admirable. The lieutenant-governor of 
Bengal, in a paper drawn up early in September, 
said: ‘The commandant of the Sikh Pohce Bat- 
talion has pleaded strongly on his own behalf, and 
on that of his men, for the assembling of the 
scattered fragments of his corps, to enable them to 
strike such a blow as to prove the high military 
spirit and discipline of the regiment. The urgent 
necessities which caused the separation of Captain 
Rattray’s regiment renders it impossible, m existing 
circumstances, to call in all detachments to head- 
quarters; but its admirable discipline, daring, and 
devotion at Arrah and Jugdispore, and its good 
conduct everywhere, have fully established its 
character for soldierly quahties of the highest 
order. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
value of , the services which it has rendered to the 
state since the commencement of the present 
troubles ; and the trust and confidence everywhere 


reposed in it, prove that these services are neithe 
underrated nor disregarded. Of the men, all wh 
have distinguished themselves for conspicuou 
deeds of valour and loyalty, have already beei 
rewarded ' As individuals, too, the Sikhs wer 
reliable in a remarkable degree, when Hindu 
stams were falling away on all sides. When th< 
troubles broke out at Benares, early in the mutiny 
a Sikh chieftain, by name Rajah Soorut Smgh 
rendered invaluable service to the British residents 
which they did not fail gratefully to remember a1 
a later period. A few of the Company’s servants, 
civil and military, at Benares and other tow'ns in 
that part of India, caused to be manufactured by 
Mr Westley Richards of Birmingham, for presenta- 
tion to Soorut Singh, a splendid set of firearms, 
effective for use as well as superb in appearance 

We will now cross the Sone, and trace the 
progress of affairs m the Bundelcund and Saugor 
provinces. 

It will be remembered, from the details given 
in former chapters, that the native inhabitants of 
Bundelcund, and other regions south of the Jumna 
and the Central Ganges, displayed a more tuihu- 
lent tendency than those of Bengal. They had 
for ages been more addicted to war, and had 
among them a gi eater number of chieftains 
employing retainers in their pay, than the Ben- 
galese; and they were within easier reach of the 
temptations thrown out by Nena Sahib, the King 
of Delhi, Koer Singh, and the agents of the 
deposed King of Oude Lieutenant (now Captain) 
Osborne, the British resident at Rewah, was one 
who felt the full force of this state of circum- 
stances. As he had been in August, so wa^ he 
now m September, almost the only Englishman 
within a wide range of country south-west of 
Allahabad ; the rajah of Rewah was faithful, 
but his native troops were prone to rebellion , 
and it was only by wonderful sagacity and firm- 
ness that he could protect both the rajah and 
himself from the vortex 

In a wide region eastward of Rewah, the question 
arose, every day throughout September, where 
IS Koer Singh? This treacherous chieftain, who 
headed the Dinapoor mutineers from the day of 
their entering An ah, was continually marching 
about With his rebel army of something like 3000 
men, apparently uncertain of his plans — an un- 
certainty very perplexing to the British officials, 
who, having a mere handful of troops at their 
disposal, did not know where that handful might 
most profitably be employed On one day Koer 
Smgb, With his brother Unimer Singh, would be 
reported at Rotas, on another day at Sasseram ; 
sometimes there was a rumour of the rebels being 
about to march to Rewah and Bundelcund ; at 
others, that they were going to join the Goruckpore 
insurgents ; and at others, again, that the Dinapoor 
and Ramgurh mutineers would act in concert. 
Wherever they went, however, plunder and rapine 
marked their footsteps. At one of the towns, 
the heirs of a zemindar, whose estates had been 
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forfeited loany years before, levied a thousand men 
to aid in seizing the property from the present 
proprietors This was one among many proofs 
afforded daring the mutin)', that chieftains and 
landowners sought to make the revolt of the 
native soldieiy a means for insuring their own 
private ends, whether those ends were justifiable 
or not The authorities at Patna and elsewhere 
endeavoured to meet these varied difficulties as 
best they could with their limited resources. They 
sent to Calcutta all the ladies and children from 
disturbed districts, so far as they possessed means 
of conveyance They empowered the indigo- 
planters to raise small bodies of police force in 
their respective districts. They obtained the aid 
of two regiments of Goorkhas in the Chumparun 
district, by which the restoration of tranquillity 
might reasonably be expected They seized the 
estates of Koer Singh and Ummer Singh at Arrali, 
as traitors They imposed heavy fines on villages 
which had sent men to take active i>art in the 
disturbances. Lastly, they used all their energies 
to protect that part of the main tiunk-road which 
passes near the river Sone , seeing that the mai ch 
of European troops from Calcutta to tlie upper 
provinces would be materially affected by any 
interruption in that quarter The newly arrived 
Biitish regiments could not go up as an army, 
but as small detachments in bullock- wagons, and 
therefore w^cre not prepared for sudden encountcis 
w ith large numbers of the enemy 
Tlie 5th irregular cavaliy, who had mutinied in 
this part of India some weeks befoic, continued a 
system of plundering, levying contiibutions, and 
destroying public property Eveiy day that 
transpired, leaving these daring atrocities un- 
checked, weakened British prestige, and encouraged 
marauders on all sides to imitate the example so 
fatally set before them The authorities felt and 
acknowledged this; yet, for the reasons already 
noticed, they could do little to check it Captain 
Rattray, at the head of a portion of Ins Sikh 
police, encountered the 5th ii regulars on the 8tli 
of the month , but, as a cavaliy force, they were 
too strong for him , they beat him in action, out- 
generalled him in movement, released four hundred 
piisoners from one of the jails, and then marched 
west toward the river Sone. The mutinous sowais 
were subsequently heard of at Tikane, Daood- 
nnggur, Baroon, and other places; everywhere 
committing gieat depredations Thus w^as a large 
and important region, on either side of the main 
tiunk-road, and extending two hundred miles 
along that road, kept in a state of daily agitation 
The 5th irregular cavalry m one quarter, Koer 
Smgh m another, and his brothers Ummer Singh 
and Nishan Singh in a third, were all busily 
employed in depredation ; patriotism or nationahty 
bad little hold on their thoughts just then, for 
they plundered whomsoever had property to lose, 
wnthout much r^ard to race or creed. The 
government offered large rewards for the capture 
of these leaders, but without effect; the rebels 


generally resisted this kind of temptatkm. C^ium- 
crops to the value of half a millmn sterli^ were 
at that time ripening in the Behar and A.i;rah 
districts alone; and it was feared that all these 
would be devastated unless aid arrived f^Km 
Calcutta. 

Mr Wake, and the other civil servants who had 
so gallantly defended themselves at Arrah, against 
an enormous force of the enemy, returned to that 
station about the middle of September, to resume 
tbeir duties . but as it was feared that Ummer 
Singh and the 5th irregulars would effect a junc- 
tion, and attempt to reoccupy Jugdispore, those 
officers were authorised to fall back upon Dinapoor 
or Buxar, m the event of being attacked ; although 
they themselves expressed a wish rather to re- 
main at their posts and fortify themselves against 
the lebels as they had done before The necessity 
of making this choice, however, did not arise. Tim 
5th cav'alry, after their victory over Rattray's 
Sikhs, and during their visits to the towns and 
villages near the Sone, committed, as we have just 
said, e>ery kind of atrocity— plundering houses, 
levying contiibutions, breaking open the zenanas 
of Hindoo houses, abusing the women, and de- 
stroying propel ty too bulky to bo carried away — 
all this they did , but for some unexplained 
reason, they avoided the redoubtable little band at 
Arrah 

The Saugor and Nerbudda provinces, of which 
the chief towns and stations were Banda, Jaloun, 
Jhansi, Saugor, Jubbulpoor, Nagode, Dumoh, 
Nowgong, Mundlali, and Hosungabad, were, as 
we have seen, in a vciy precarious state in the 
month of August At Saugor, so early as the 
month of June, Biigaclier Sage had brought all 
the Europeans into a well-armed and amply pro- 
visioned fort, guaided by a body of European 
gunners, and by the still faithful 31st regiment of 
Bengal infantry , and there the Europeans re- 
mained at the close of August, almost cut off from 
communication with their fellow-countrymen else- 
wheic Jubbulpoor had passed through the 
summer months without actual mutiny; but the 
revolt of the 42d infantry and the 3d irregular 
cavalry, at nciglibouiing stations, and certain 
suspicious symptoms afforded by the 52d at 
Jubbulpoor itself, led Major Erskinc to fortify the 
Residency, and provision it for six months. Banda^ 
Jhansi, and Jaloun, had long fallen into the hands 
of the rebels, Mundlah and Hosungabad were at the 
meicy of cii cumstances occurring at other places; 
Nagode would be reliable only so long as the 60th 
native infantry remained true , and Dumoh would 
be scarcely tenable if Jubbulpoor were in danger. 
Thus, at the end of August, British saprema<^ in 
the Saugor and Nerbudda temtones hung by a 
thread The Calcutta authorities, unable to supply 
British troops for Bengal or Behar, were e(|^y 
debarred from rendering assistance to these tmir 
tones. September opened very gloomt^ for 
officers intrusted with duties m this quarter. 13^ 
Punjaub and Calcutta could only lomidh 
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werthy troops for the Jamna and Doab regions, 
idiere the war raged with greatest fierceness; it 
was from Madras and Bombay alone that aid 
could be expected Fortunately, the large regions 
of Nagpoor and Hyderabad were nearly at peace, 
and thus a passage could be afforded for troops 
from the south which would not have been prac- 
ticable had those countries been plunged m 
anarchy. 

Towards the middle of September, Lieutenant 
Clark, deputy-commissioner of Jubbulpoor, learned 
a few facts that put him on the track of a con- 
spiracy. It came out, on inquiry, that Rajah 
Bhunker Shah, and many other chieftains and 
zemindars in the neighbourhood of Jubbulpoor, 
acting in concert with some of the sepoys of 
the 62d B N. I , intended to attack the canton- 
ment on the last day of the Mohurrum, murder 
all the Europeans, burn the cantonments, and 
plunder the treasury and city. By a bold and 
prompt movement, the chief conspirators were 
seized on the 14th. The lieutenant, writing to 
the commissioner of Nagpoor, announced the 
result in brief but significant language. ‘ I have 
been fortunate enough to get conclusive evidence 
by means of spies, without the conspirators taking 
alarm ; and this morning, with a party of sowars 
and pohce, bagged thirty, and two rajahs (ring- 
leaders) among them Of course they swing. 
Many of my principal zemindars, and some— I 
wish I knew how many — of the 52d, are m the 
plot.* In Rajah Shunker’s house, among other 
treasonable papers, was found a sort of prayer, 
invoking his deity to aid him in the destruction 
of all Europeans, the overturning of the govern- 
ment, and the re-establishment of his own power. 
The paper was found m a silk bag in which he 
kept his fan, and was a scrap torn from a govern- 
ment proclamation issued after the massacre 
at Meerut. In this instance, therefore, the oflacial 
expression of horror and wrath at the opening 
scene of the mutiny, instead of deterring, encour- 
aged others to walk in the same bloody path. The 
prayer or invocation was afterwards translated 
from the Hindee into English, and published 
among the parliamentary papers.* The execution 
of the rajah and his son was something more 
terrible than was implied by the lieutenant’s curt 
announcement, ‘of course they swing* It was 
one among many examples of that ‘ blowing away 

t BtaA the month of Blanderen, bite and 
Eat np backbiters, trample down the smnersi 
Ton, SiUnp^harka 
Kill the Britisb, exterminate them, 

Mat Chundee. 

Let not Uie enemy escape nor the oflbpring of such, 

Oh, 8mghairha 

8h^ favour to Bhnaker I 

Support your slave ' 

to the cry of religion, 

MttthaXka, 

Sat up the unclean ! 

Metenod^^l 
Kow devour them, 

And that quickly, 

I TlMwaedBiBitaliflstrevarleiui nuaes of the godde« Deveeor 
Sera, * 11ie,deetroyer.* 


from guns* to which the records of the mutiny 
habituated English newspaper readers. An officer 
stationed at Jubbulpoor at the time, after noticing 
the complicity of these two guilty men, describes 
the execution in a bnef but painfully vivid way. 

‘ At the head of the conspiracy was Shunker Shah, 
the Ghond rajah, and his son. Their place of 
abode is about four miles from Jubbulpoor. In 
former days this family ruled over all this part 
of the country ; they can trace their descent for 
sixty generations. The family had been deprived 
of everything by the Mahrattas, and were in great 
poverty when we took possession. Our govern- 
ment raised them up from this state, and gave 
them sufficient to support themselves comfortably ; 
and now they shewed their gratitude by conspiring 
against us in our time of sore trial. The family 
have neither much property nor jiower, but the 
ancient name and prestige was a point on which 
to rally . . . On the 18th, at 11 o’clock a.m., 

our two guns were advanced a few hundred yards 
in front of the Residency, covered by a company 
of the 33d and a few troopers, and it became 
known that the Ghond rajah and his son were 
about to be blown away from the cannon’s mouth. 
The old man walked up to the guns with a firm 
stride ; the son appeared more dejected. The old 
man, with his snow-white hair and firm manner, 
almost excited compassion ; and one had to 
remember, before such feelings could be checked, 
how atiociously he intended to deal with us had 
his conspiracy succeeded; the evidence of his 
guilt was overwhelming All was over in a few 
minutes. The scattered remains were pounced 
upon by kites and vultures, but what could be 
collected was handed over to the ranee ’ 

Although Lieutenant Claik was thus enabled, 
by mingled caution and decision, to frustrate the 
atrocious plot of which Jubbulpoor was to have 
been the theatre, he could not prevent the mutiny 
of the 52d native regiment. That corps revolted, 
albeit without perpetrating the cruelties and 
rapine intended It was on the 18th that this 
rising took place, the troops at once marching off 
quietly towards Dumoh. One old subadar they tied 
on a horse, because he did not wish to join, and 
because they did not choose to leave him behmd. 
It was supposed that the 52d had gone towards 
Dumoh, to capture guns there, and then return 
to plunder Jubbulpoor. Two days before this, 
namely, on the 16th, the greater part of the 60th 
regiment Bengal infantry threw off allegiance. 
Being stationed at Nagode, they suddenly rose, 
released the prisoners from the jail, burned the 
bungalows, and rendered the place no longer 
safe for Europeans. Mr Ellis and the other 
civilians fled to Fannna, while Colonel Hampton 
and the other military officers made their escape 
towards Jokhie— leaving every vestige of their 
property behind, except the clothes on their backs 
Two compames of the regiment, remainiDg fiiith- 
fol, accompanied their officers safely to Mirzapore, 
a journey which occupied them twelve days. 
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The Europeans at Dnmoh^ a civil station on the 
road from Saugor to Jubbulpoor, were thrown into 
much tribulation bj news of these mutinies at 
other places When both the 50th and 52d 
regiments had ‘ gone* — a term that acquired 
much significance in India at that time — Major 
Erskine, chief-commissioner of the Saugor and 
Nerbudda territories, who happened to be at 
Bumoh, summoned a council of war on the 20th 
of September, to consider what was best to be 
done It was resolved that Dumoh could not 
long be held against any considerable body of 
mutineers ; and that advantage shoultl be taken 
of the temporary presence of a column of Madras 
native troops to employ that column as an escort 
for the civilians and the Company’s treasure from 
Dumoh to Jubbulpoor There was a detachment 
of the still faithful 31st at Dumoh , and this was 
sent to join the main body of the regiment at 
Saugor, to be out of the way of temptation from 
mutinous sepoys. 

This convoy of men and money from Dumoh 
led to a smart military encounter. The Madras 
movable column which afforded the required 
protection numbered about 500 men of all arms, 
under Colonel Miller Leaving Dumoh on the 
2 1st, and being much obstructed in passing the 
river Nowtah, Colonel Miller reached Sigrampore 
on the 26th ; where he heard that the main body 
of the mutineers were at Konee, on the banks of 
a river which the column would need to cross 
on its way to Jubbulpoor The colonel at once 
despatched a force of about 100 men, under 
Lieutenant Watson, to secure the boats on the 
river; but the enemy baffled this officer, who 
had much difficulty in preserving his men Miller 
then advanced with his whole column, met the 
enemy, and fought a brief but decisive battle, 
which ended in the utter rout of the rebel sepoys. 
If it had been a purely military affair, the colonel 
was strong enough to defeat a more numerous 
body of the enemy ; but he was hampered by the 
presence of civilians, treasure, and 120 sepoys of 
the 62d, who had been disarmed at Dumoh on 
news of the revolt of the mam body, and whom 
it was necessary to take with the column. It was, 
indeed, a strange state of things ; for the disarmed 
men were of course eager enough to rush over and 
join their companions of the same regiment. 

It is not matter for censure if men placed in 
authority at different stations, in time of peril, 
occasionally differed concerning the relative import- 
ance of those stations. Thus, when the 50th and 
52d native regiments mutinied, a question arose 
which principal city, Saugor or Jubbulpoor, n^ould 
be raided as a last stronghold in the event of the 
British being nearly overpowered. Major Erskine, 
at Jubbulpoor, urged the claims of that city, as 
having certain facihties for the receipt of reinforce- 
ments, should such happily be afforded ; and as 
having many European women and children with- 
in the fort, who could not be removed without 
danger. Brigadier Sage, <m the other hand, mged 


—'Whatever you do, let me retain Saugw. It 
18 the key to Central India. It has agood ^ and 
magazine. It is provisioned for six or e%lit 
months for three hundred men, and has 
thousand maunds of gram in addition. It 2iw 
a siege-train, which will fall into the hands of the 
enemy if we leave the place. It contains 170 
women and children, who oould not be withdrawn 
without danger.’ In such or similar words was 
the retention of Saugor advocated. The discussion 
happily ended by both towns being retained. 
Those officials of the Company, military or civil, 
who resolutely fortified, instead of abandoning 
their positions, were in most instances rewarded 
with success— unless the enemy were in unusually 
overwhelming force. 

Nearly all ptirts of the Saugor and Nerbudda 
territories were in wild confusion at the close of 
September. The Kamptee column of Madras 
troops had, as we have just seen, broken up the 
52d mutineers ; but still those rebels lay concealed 
in jungles, ready for mischief whenever an oppor- 
tunity might offer ; while the Madrasses, distracted 
by many applications from different quarters, had 
been unable to prevent the mutinous 60th regi- 
ment, at Nagode, from marching off to join the 
Dinapoor mutineers near Banda At Saugor, 
Brigadier Sage and the British were safe, because 
tliey were m a strong and well-provisioned fort, 
and because the 31st native infantry exhibited 
no signs of disaffection ; nevertheless the whole 
country around was in the hands of rebellious 
chieftains On one occasion he sent out the greater 
part of his force to attack the Rajah of Bankipore 
at Nurnowlee, ten miles from Saugor; but the 
attack was unskilfully made — it failed, and greatly 
lowered British prestige in the neighbourhood. 

As in September, so in October , these provinces 
were held by a very slender tie Nearly all the 
chiefs of Bundelcund, on the border, were ready 
to rise in rebellion at news of any discomfiture of 
the British. Numerous thakoors had risen, and, 
with their followers, were plundering the villages 
in every direction At Jubbulpoor, Hosungabad, 
Nursingpore, Jalouii, Jhansi, Saugor, Mundlah, 
Dumoh, there was scarcely an English soldier; 
and the presence of a few hundred Madras troops 
alone stood between the authorities and frightM 
anarchy Indeed, Jaloun, Jbansi, and Dumoh 
were out of British hands altogether. The com- 
missioner of Nagpoor was unable to send up any 
more Madrasses from the south; Mr Grant was 
unable to send any from Benares ; the independ- 
ent and half-distrusted state of Rewah lay on one 
border , the thoroughly rebellious state of Banda 
on another— and thus Major Erskine looked with 
gloomy apprehensions on the fate of the provinces 
under his charge. As the month drew to a doie^ 
his accounts were still more dismal. In one ktter 
he said : ' The mass of native chiefs disb^ve in 
the existence of a British army; an4 noihi^hiii 
the presence of troops among them wEI eenvhiee 
them of their error.’ Again and again were eadh 
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measi^es and representations sent to Viscount 
Canning, as chief authority in India ; again and 
again did he announce that he had no British 
troops to spare To Major Erskine*s letters he 
replied that he ^ must say broadly and plainly that 
he would consider the sacnfice of the garrison in 
Lucknow as a far greater calamity and reproach to 
the government than an outbreak of the Kewah or 
Bundelcund states, even if followed by rebellion 
and temporary loss of our authority in our own 
territories on the Nerbudda.’ At the close of the 
month, Koer Singh and the Dinapoor mutineers 
were somewhere between Banda and Calpee, 
while Captain Osbome—one of the most remark- 
able men whom the Indian Revolt brought into 
notice — still maintained his extraordinary position 
at Rewah. 

We pass now further to the west — to the cities 
and towns on the Jumna iiver, and to the regions 
of Central India between that river and Bombay. 
Here, little need detain us until we come to Agra 
Futtehpoor, Cawnpore, and Futteghur, though not 
in Oude, were on its frontier, and were involved in 
the fortunes of that province. Captain Peers 
movements with his naval brigade, in the Doab, 
may be left for treatment in connection with the 
affairs of Lucknow. 

Agra experienced a loss early in September, in 
the death of John Russell Colvin, the lieutenant- 
governor of the Northwest Provinces He fell 
from sickness, brought on mainly by the intense 
anxieties arising out of his position He was a 
remarkable man, a true specimen of those civilians 
developed into usefulness by the unique policy of 
the East India Company In England a public 
man becomes a statesman through a multitude of 
minor and exceptional causes, in India, under 
the Company’s ‘raj,* statesmen were educated 
professedly and designedly for their work. In 
England, we have seen the same statesman trans- 
ferred from the Exchequer to tlie India Board, 
and from thence to the Admiralty, as if the same 
kind of knowledge were required for all three 
situations; in India, the statesman’s education 
bore more close i elation to the duties of the offices 
he was likely to fill No defects in the Company’s 
government, no evils arising out of ‘tiaditional 
policy,’ no favouritism or nepotism — can blot out 
the fact that the system brought out the best 
qualities of the men m their service Well will 
it be if the imperial government, m future 
ages, is served so faithfully, skilfully, and ener- 
getically in India as the Company’s government, 
during the last half-century, has been served by 
the Malcolms, Metcalfes, Munros, Birds, Thom- 
asons, Elphmsiones, Montgomerys, Outrams, Law- 
rences, and Colvins— most of them civilians, whose 
apprenticeship to Indian statesmanship began 
almost from boyhood. 

Mr Colvin, whose death has suggested the above 
few remarks, had seen as much political service as 
almost any man in India. He was born in Calcutta, 
. the son of a merchant engaged m the Calcutta 


trade. After receiving his education in England, 
and carrying off high honours at Haileybury, he 
went to India in the Company’s service in 1826 ; 
and for thirty-one years w^as seldom free from 
pubhc duties, mostly special and local. The num- 
ber of offices he serv^ in succession was remark- 
ably large. He was assistant to the registrar of the 
Sudder Court at Calcutta ; assistant to the British 
resident at Hyderabad, assistant-secretary m the 
revenue and judicial department at Calcutta ; secre- 
tary to the Board of Revenue in the Lower Pro- 
vinces , private secretary to Governor-general Lord 
Auckland , British resident in Nepaul ; commis- 
sioner of the Tenassenm provinces , judge of the 
Sudder Court, and lastly, lieutenant-governor of 
the Northwest Provinces— ruler over a territory 
containing as many inhabitants as the United King- 
dom of Great Biitain and Ireland All these offices 
he filled in succession, and the first eight qualified 
him for the onerous duties of the ninth and last. 
Throughout the mutiny, the only point on which 
Mr Colvin differed from Viscount Canning was in 
the policy of the proclamation issued on the 25th 
of May. It was at the time, and will ever remain, 
a point fairly open to discussion, whether Colvin s 
proclamation* was or was not too lenient towards 
the rebellious sepoys. If Canning’s decision par- 
took more of that of John Lawrence, it is equally 
certain that Colvin’s views were pretty nearly 
shared by Henry Lawrence, in the early stages of 
the mutiny Iriespective of this question of the 
pioclamation, Colvin’s position at Agia was one 
of painful difficulty. He was not so successful as 
Sir John Lawicnee in the Punjaub, and his name 
has not found a place among the great men whom 
the mutiny brought into notice , but it would be 
unfair to leave unnoticed the circumstances which 
paralysed the ruler of Agra A distinguished 
civilian, who knew both Colvin and Lawrence, 
and who has written under the assumed name of 
‘ Indopliilus,’ thus compares the position of the two 
men . ‘ Colvin, with a higher official position, had 
less real command over events than his neighbour 
in the Punjaub John Lawrence ruled a people 
who had for generations cherished a religious and 
political feud \Mth the people of Hmdostan Proper, 
and Delhi was, in Sikh estimation, the accursed 
city drunk with the blood of saints and maityrs 
John Colvin’s government was itself the focus 
of the insurrection Lawrence may be said to 
have been his own commauder-in-chief , and after 
a European force had been detached to Delhi 
immediately on the outbreak, he still had at his 
disposal seven European regiments, including the 
one sent from Bombay to Moultan, besides Euro- 
pean artillery and a local Sikh force of about 20,000 
first-rate irregulars of all arms Colvin was merely 
the civil governor of the Northwest Provinces; 
and as the posts (ddks) were stopped, he could not 
even communicate with the commander-in-chief, 
with whom the entire disposal of the military 
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force mted. Lawrence liad three dajs’ exclusive 
knowledge by telegraph of what had taken place 
at Meemt and Delhi, during which interval he 
made his arrangements for disarming the sepoy 
regiments stationed in the Ftmjanb. Colvin had 
no warning; and the military insurrection had 
actually broken out within his government, and 
the .mutineers were in possession of Delhi, l^fore 
he could begin to act ; but he promptly and vigor- 
ously did '^at was in his power.* We have seen 
in former chapters what course Kr Colvin adopted 
between May and August.^ He opened communi- 
-cations with the authorities all around him, as 
soon as he knew that the mutiny had begun ; 
he disarmed the 44th and 67th native infantry 
on the Ist of June , he raised a corps of volunteer 
horse for service in the neighbourhood ; he organ- 
ised a foot-militia among the civilians and traders, 
for the protection of the city , and he kept a close 
watch on the proceedings of the Gwalior mutineers. 
In July occurred the mutiny of the tioopers of the 
Kotah Contingent, then the ill-managed battle 
outside Agra on the 5th; then the shutting up 
of Mr Colvin and six thousand persons within the 
fort , and then the passing of two weary months, 
during which the lieutenant-governor was power- 
less through his inability to obtain trusty troops 
from any quarter whatever. IIis health and spiiits 
failed, and he died on the 9 th of September — still 
hemmed within the walls of the fort at Agra 
Mr Reade, the leading civilian, assumed authority 
until orders could be received from Calcutta , 
Colonel Frazer afterwaids received the appoint- 
ment— not of lieutenant-governor of the Noithwcst 
Provinces, for that government had by tins time 
disappeared under the force of the mutiny — ^but 
of chief-commissioner at Agra Viscount Canning, 
in a government order, gracefully and properly 
acknowledged the merits of Mr Colvin f 

The Europeans resident in Agra, after Mr 
Colvin’s decease, were still unable to liberate 
themselves ; for Delhi had not yet fallen, nor 
had English prestige been yet restored by Have- 
lock’s success at Lucknow, The English officers 
felt thdr enforced idleness very irksome. They, 

* Chap Tii , pp. 109>111. Chap x , jp 173, 174 Chap xvn , pp. 
382'~286 

t *It is the melancholy duty of the Right Honourable the 
Oovemor-general in Council to announce the dMUh of the Honour* 
able John Russell Colvin, the lieutenant'gOTemor of the North- 
west Frances. 

* Worn bj the unceasing anxieties and labonn of his charge, 
which idaeed him in the very front of the dangers by which of 
late India has been threaten^, health and str^gtfa gave way, 
and the Goremor-general in CouneU has to deplore with sincere 
grief the lots of one of the meet dirtiugnlabed among aervants 
of tiie Eart fridia Company 

* The death of Mr Cohrm has occurred at a Ume wh«i hia ripe 
expenenoe, his high abiilty, and his untiring energy would have 
been nion than usually valuable to the state 

* But his eareer did not dose before be had vroB Ibr himsdf a 
high repidatton in each of the various branches of administration 
to whidi he wee at different times attached, nor nsittl he had been 
worthily sele ct e d to ffll flie highest position in Northena India; 
and heleavee a name vildch not friends ahme, but all who have 
been asmoislsid with him m the dutiee of government, and all 
who may f^ow hi hii patti, will ddiglit to honour 

* Tbo IHgl^ HoPWiTsMa the Govemor-gneral in Connell directs 
that theUag AaR ha l oner td balf.aiasth%h, and that 17 
gnnsahaB ha iiod adffw seats of goversMMnthi India 
leeelpt of the present notification.' 


like all the other Europeaiis, were ooufined 
within the fort; no daring militaiy exploits 
oould be looked forward to hopefully, because 
there were scaredy any troops to command. For 
three months the Gwalior mntineen been 
their bite nofr, their object of apprehension, as 
being powerM and not far distant. They occa- 
sionally heard news from Gwahor, but of too 
uncertain a nature to satisfy their doubts. Early 
in September one of the officers wrote : ‘A portion 
of the rebel army of Gwalior has marched, but 
their intentions are not yet known. They still 
say they are coming to turn us out of the fort, and 
perform all sorts of gallant deeds. Had they come 
at first, they would have given us a good deal of 
trouble, as we were not prepared for a siege — guns 
not mounted, magazines not shell-proof, provisions 
not in sufficient quantity, and (worst of all) two 
thousand women and childien without any pro- 
tection from the enemy’s fire. All this is now 
being rapidly remedied, and now we could stand 
a siege with comfort. One of the greatest wants 
IB that of tobacco, the soldiers have none, and 
few men know so well as they do the comfort of 
a pipe after a hard day’s work, whether under a 
hroihng sun or in drenching ram’ The British 
officers at Agra were embittered by becoming 
acquainted with the fact, that many influential 
natives now in rebellion were among those who 
made the most fervent demonstrations of loyalty 
when the mutiny first began 

Of the affairs of Delhi we shall speak presently. 
Meanwhile, it may be well to describe the move- 
ments of a distinct corps, having its origin m the 
capture of that city. Although General Wilson 
seize(i all the gates and buildings of the imperial 
city one by one, he could not prevent the escape 
of the mutineers from the southern gate, the 
opposite to that where the siege-works had been 
carried on By the 21st of September, when the 
conquest was completed, large bodies of the rebels 
were far away, on their march to other scenes of 
struggle. The chief body marched down the right 
bank of the Jumna on the Muttra road, with the 
intention of crossing over into the Doab Bngadier 
Showers was sent with a force to pursue another 
body of rebels in another direction; but the 
operations now under notice were those of the 
column under Colonel E. H. Greathed (of H M. 8th 
foot), organised at Delhi on the 23d of September 
—about 3000 strong ♦ Starting on the 24th, 
Greathed crossed the Jumna, and marched towards 
Bolundshuhur Here a body of fugitive mutineers 
was encountered on the 28th A sharp action 
ensued, which ended in the flight of the enemy, 
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leaying behind them two guns and much ammuni- 
tion. As a consequence of this defeat^ a newly 
set-up rajah, one Waladad Khan, abandoned the 
fort of Malagurh, and fled. It was in the blowing- 
up of this fort, by order of the colonel, that 
Lieutenant Home, who had so distinguished him- 
self at the storming of the Cashmere Gate, was 
killed. One of his brother-officers said in a letter , 
‘The loss of poor Home has thrown a cloud over 
all our successes. He was brave among brave 
men, and an honour to our service’ Greathed 
advanced day after day, burning villages which 
were known to have been nests of insurgents In 
one of those places, Koorjah, he found the skeleton 
of a European woman, the head cut off, and the 
legs hacked and cut. On the 5th of October, the 
column reached Alfygurh, scoured through the 
town, and cut up a large body of rebels, taking 
eleven guns from them. Greathed was at Akerabad 
the next day, where Mungal Singh and his brother 
had raised the standard of rebellion, but these 
chieftains were killed, as well as most of their 
retainers On the 9th, he reached Hattrass. At 
this place his movements were suddenly disturbed , 
he had intended to march down tho Doab to aid 
Havelock, Outram, and Inglis; but now news 
from Agia reached him that led to a change of 
plan. To understand this, attention must be 
turned to the state of affairs in the Mahratta 
dominions of Scindia, the northern boundary of 
which approached very near Agra. 

From the day when Semdia’s Gwalior Contingent 
rose in mutiny against British authority, on the 
14th of June, nothing but the personal faithfulness 
of Scindia himself prevented the mutineers from 
joining their compatriots at Delhi or elsewhere. 
Every British officer being driven away from 
Gwalior, the powerful army forming the Contin- 
gent might easily have made itself master of all 
that part of the Mahratta dominions ; hut Scindia, 
by a remarkable exercise of steadiness and shrewd- 
ness, kept them near him He would not make 
himself personally an enemy to them; neither, on 
the other hand, would he express approval of their 
act of mutiny. He still remained their paymaster, 
and held his power over them partly by keeping 
their pay in arrear. All through the months of 
July and August did this singular state of affairs 
continue. A few detachments of the Contingent 
had marched off from other stations, but the mam 
body remained quiet. The Indore mutineers from 
Holkar’s Contingent bad for some time been 
encamped near them at Gwalior, much against 
Scindia’s inclination. Early in September the 
two bodies disagreed concerning future plans — 
the Indore men wishing to speed to Delhi, the 
Gwalior men to Cawnpore. Some of the maha- 
rajah’s own troops, distinct from the Contingent, 
were seduced from their allegiance by the Indore 
men, and marched off with them on the 5th, 
with seven guns and a good store of ammuni- 
tion. Some of the budmashes or vagabonds of 
Gwalior joined them ; but the Gwalior Contingent 
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proper still remained quiet near tint dly. This 
qmetness, however, did not promise to be of 
long continuance. On the 7th, the lu^ve ^eers 
went to Scindia, and demand^ from him flood 
and conveyance for a march either to Agra 
or to Cawnpore. The maharajah’s response not 
being satisfactory to them, they began to i^jse 
oxen, buffaloes, mules, horses, camels, and wts 
from the neighbourmg villagers;, and a few elephants 
from the richer men. Some violence against 
Scindia himself appeared probable, btt hefoqnd 
the mam body of his own little army disposed to 
remain faithful, and hence the Contingent had 
httle inducement to attack him. The landowners 
in the neighbourhood offered to aid him with their 
retamers, thus lessening the danger to which he 
might otherwise have been exposed. About the 
middle of the month a fierce straggle seemed 
imminent ; but Scindia and his supporters continued 
firm, and the Contingent did not for some time 
attempt any manoeuvre likely to be serious to the 
British. We can therefore follow the steps of the 
other army of mischief- workers. 

When the miscellaneous body of Indore 
mutineers, Gwalior traitors, and budmashes left 
Gwalior, they proceeded towards the river Chumhul, 
which they crossed on the 7th of September, and 
then took possession of the foit of Dholpore, a place 
about thirty miles from Agra— at the point where 
the trunk-road from Delhi to Bombay crosses the 
Chumbul, and therefore a very important spot in 
relation to anyamval of reinforcements for the 
Bntish. In that very week the final bombard- 
ment of Delhi began, and if the mutineers had 
marched thither, they might seriously have embar- 
rassed General Wilson’s operations. They appear, 
however, to have remained near Dholpore, sup- 
porting and strengthening themselves by plunder 
in the neighbouring region. When Delhi fell, and 
its defenders escaped, the Dholpore mutineers — as 
we may now conveniently call them— had no 
motive for marching towards the imperial city; 
but, near the close of the month, they began to 
lay plans for an attack on Agra 

When October arrived, Mr Reade, and Colonels 
Cotton and Frazer, had to direct their attention 
not only to these Dholpore mutineers, but to 
dangerous neighbours from other quarters. A 
glance at a map will shew that when mutineers 
and marauders escaped from Delhi towards the 
Lower Ganges, Agra would necessarily be not far 
from the line of route. When, therefore, the 
authonties at the last-named city heard of the fall 
of Delhi, they naturally looked with some anxieiy 
to the course pursued by the fugitives. They 
speedily heard that a crowd of mutineers, fimatici^ 
felons, and miscreants of every description, had 
found their way to Muttra, and were engaged in 
constructing a bridge of boats over the Jumna; 
in order, as appeared probable, to open a cemmn- 
nication with the Indore or Dholpore nmlinMV. 
Hence the extreme anxiety of the Agra aj||biMri|iBS 
that Greathed’s column, in pursuit of 
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tebelfi, should march down the right instead of the 
kft bank of the Jumna, in order to aid Agra, and 
cut off the communication with Dholpore, and 
hence great disappointment^ when it was found 
that the active leader of that column was marching 
rapidly on towards Cawnpore without thinking of 
Agra. At such a time, each officer naturally 
thought first and principally of the safety of the 
city or station for which he was responsible , and 


the commanders of movable columns were often 
embarrassed by conflicting requisitions fi*om 
different quarters. 

Such was the state of feelmg in Agra at the end 
of September. Early m October, matters became 
more serious. The authorities received news that 
an attack on Agra was meditated by the rebels — 
comprising the 23d B. N. I and the 1st B. N. 0 of 
the Indore Contingent, from Mhow ; a part of the 
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fugitive forces from Delhi ; and malcontents from 
Dholpore and the neighbourhood. Means were 
immediately sought for frustrating this attack The 
rebels were known to be on the advance on the 
6th ; it was also known that on that day Colonel 
Greathed had arrived with his column at Akrabad, 
one day’s march from Allygurh, on his way 
towards Cawnpore. It was thereupon resolved to 
obtain the aid of Greathed at Agra, before he 
further prosecuted his march. This energetic 
officer, who was rapidly following up a fugitive 
hngade from Delhi, very unwillingly postponed 
an object on which he had set his heart ; but the 
danger to Agra becoming veiy imminent, be turned 
aside to lend his aid at that point. After marchmg 
forty-four miles in twenty-eight hours— a tremen- 
dous achievement in an Indian climate — Greathed 
arrived at the parade-ground of Agra on the morn- 
ing of the 10th of October. Before his tired troops 


could enjoy even three hours’ rest, they found 
themselves engaged in battle with the enemy, who 
suddenly attacked their camp. The rebels made 
a spirited dash with their cavalry, and opened a 
brisk fire with artillery half hidden behind luxu- 
riant standing com. Not a moment did Greathed 
delay. He moved to tlie right with a view of 
outflanking the enemy and capturing their guns 
on that side ; and his arrangements m other 
quarteis soon enabled him to charge and capture 
the enemy’s guns and standards. On they went, 
the mutineers retreating and Greathed following 
them up, until he reached a village three miles 
out on the Gwalior road. Here Colonel Cotton 
came up, and assumed the conunand; the infantiy 
drove the rebels to the five-mile point, and the 
cavahy and artillery continued the pursuit ; until 
at length the enemy were utterly routed. They 
lost twelve guns, and the whole of their tents, 
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baggage, ammnnitimi, and vehicles of eveiy 
descriptioii. It was a complete disoomfitore. 
Colonel Greathed obtained, and deservedly, high 
praise ibr the celerity and eneigy of his move- 
ments. By the time the battle and pnrsait were 
over, his cavaliy had marched sixty-four and his 
infantiy fifty-four miles in thirty-six hours ; while 
Oaptam Bourchier’s 9-pounder battery had come 
in from Hattrass, tliirty miles distant, during the 
night without a halt. Greathed's loss in the action 
was 11 killed and 56 wounded. It was a strange 
time for the mutineers to make an attack on Agra. 
During the siege of Delhi, Wilson could not have 
spared a single regiment from his siege-camp, nor 
could any other general have brought resources to 
bear on the relief of Agra ; whereas now, in this 
second week of October, Greathed with a strong 
column was within two days’ march of the city 
If they were not aware of this fact, then was their 
information less complete than usual ; if they 
hoped to check his advance dowm the Doab, then 
did they wofully underrate his strength and 
gallantry. 

While tracing briefly the progress of the mov- 
able column after this battle of Agra, it may be 
well to advert to a source of vexation that some- 
times presented itself during the wars of the 
mutiny, at Agra as elsewhere. Many of the gallant 
men concerned in struggling against the mutineers 
were occasionally much perplexed by questions of 
seniority, at times and places when they could 
refer fox solution neither to the governor-general 
nor to the commander-in-chief. Such was the 
case m reference to Greathed’s column. General 
Gowan in Siihind, General Penny at Delhi, the 
chief-commissioner at Agra, all had some authority 
in military matters in the Northwest Provinces. 
Colonel Cotton, at Agra, finished the battle which 
Greathed began — not because it had been badly 
fought, but because Cotton w^as senior to Greathed 
Again, while Greathed w’as marching quickly and 
fighting valiantly on the road to Cawnpore, after 
the battle of Agra, Colonel Hope Grant of the 
9th Lancers, made brigadier in order that be 
might assume higher command, was sent out from 
Delhi vid Agra to supersede him— not because he 
w^as a better oflScer than Greathed, but because 
he was senior in rnnk. Grant joined the column 
on the 19th of October, and became its leader. 
The change caused a busy paper-war between 
the generals aud commissioners who had made 
the respective appointments, and who could not, 
at such a troubled time, rightly measure the 
relative strength of their own claims to authority. 
Whether under Hope Grant, however, or under 
Greathed, the column was in good hands. On the 
19th, the column marched twenty-four miles, and 
entered Minpooree. A native rajah had long ruled 
that place during the anarchy of the provinces ; 
but no sooner did be heacr of the approach of the 
Bri^h than he fled — leaving b^nd him several 
gnus, 14,000 pounds of powder, 230,000 rupees, 
and much other pit^iiy, whidi had been taken 
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from the Company’s ofBcere when the 
began. There was no flghtiiig, oidy a meeou- 
pation. After another severe punishment nf Ele 
rebels at Kanonge on the 23d, tlm column tmucMl 
towards Cawnpore, which was reached on theflflttu 

Betamiug to the aflhirs of the various Mahrstta 
states, it may now be mentioned that the Gwalior 
Contingent ^d at last, in the month of October, 
make a move. They marched slowly and heavily 
(six regiments, four batteries, and a siege-train), 
leaving Gwalior on the 15th, and advancing east- 
ward towards Jaloun and Calpee, as if with 
the intention of crossing the Jumna at the last- 
named place into the Doab ; but the month came 
to an end without any serious demonstration on 
their part Had Neua Sahib been as bold and 
skilful as he was vicious, he might have wrought 
great mischief to the English at this time. If he 
had placed himself at the head of the Gwalior 
Contingent (w^hich was fully expected), and had 
marched with them southward through Bundel- 
cund to the Saugor and Nerbudda temtories, he 
would have picked up rebellious Bnndelas at every 
village, and have advanced towards the Nerbudda 
in such strength as to render it very doubtful 
whether the available Madras and Bombay troops 
could have confronted him He had ambition 
enough to place himself at the head of all the 
Mahratta princes, but neither skill nor couVage 
for such a position. So far as concerns Agra, 
the residents continued in the fort, in no great 
danger, but too weak in military to engage in 
any extensive operations. The only contest, 
indeed, during the rest of the month was on the 
28th, when a party from the fort sallied out, and 
dispersed a body of rebels assembled at Futtehporo 
Sikn. 

The wide region comprised within the pohtical 
limits of the Mahratta and Rajpootana states was in 
a very disturbed condition during September and 
October. Besides the Gwalior Contingent m Sdn- j 
dia’s dominions, there were Holkar’s Contingent, 
the Bhopal and Kotah Contingents, the Jhodpore | 
legion, and other bodies of native troops, the partial 
mutiny of w^hich kept the country in perpetual 
agitation. All Bengal troops were sources of mis- 
chief, for they were the very elements among 
which the disaffection grew up ; European troops 
could be sent neither from Calcutta nor the Pun- 
jaub ; and therefore it depended either on Bombi^r 
or Madras (chiefly the former) to send troops by 
whom the insurgents could be put down. These 
troops, for reasons already snflSciently explained| 
were few in number ; and it was a work of great 
difficulty to transfer them from place to place wh^ 
anarchy most prevailed ; inde^ the commandii^ 
officers were often distracted by appeals to them 
from various quarters for aid— appeals incoBH- 
patible one with another. 

Colonel Lawrence had a contest with fte i 
mutineers of the Jhodpore I^on, flbcniihe iiM#e ^ 
of September, in Rajpootana. He 
through various pUu^, the names ef iMA ksm 
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iiardljr been heard of in England^ each as Beam*, 
Ohillamas, Biur, Peeplia, Bngree, Ghapattia, mid 
Awah; these movements took place between tiie 
14th and the 18th of the month ; and on the last- 
named date he enconntered the rebels at Awah. He 
bad with him 200 of H M. 83d ^^ot, 250 Mhairwara 
battalion, two squadrons of Bombay native cavaliy, 
and 5 guns. It was an artillery attack on both 
sides, lasting three hours Lawrence seems to have 
distrusted his own strength ; he would not bnng 
his infantry and cavalry into action, fearful of 
losing any of his men just at that place and time 
In short, his attack failed ; the rebels retained 
hold of Awah, and Lawrence, finding his supplies 
running short, retired to Beaur. The rebels had the 
guns of the legion with them, and worked them well. 
It was an untoward affair ; for the Rajah of Jhod- 
pore, friendly to the English, had just before met 
with a defeat of his own troops by the same legion, 
in an action which involved the death of Captain 
Monck Mason, the British resident; and now 
prestige was still further damaged by the retreat 
of Lawrence after a desultory action. The colonel 
had come with a small Bombay column to Ajmeer, 
to watch the movements of rebels in and near 
Ajmeer, Nusecrabad, Awah, and other places in 
that part of Rajpootana ; and any discomfiture at 
such a time was likely to afford a bad example 
At Kotah, Neemuch, Mundisore, Mehidpore, Indore, 
Mhow, Bhopal, drc, an uneasy feeling similarly 
prevailed, arising out of disturbances too small to 
be separately noticed here, but important as indi- 
I catmg a wide belt of disafected country between 
the Jumna and the Bombay presidency. The 
strange character of the whole of that region, in a 
political sense, was well expressed by an English 
officer, who, writing from Neemuch, said ‘This 
station is in the heart of Rajpootana, a country 
abounding in and surrounded by native states 
TThich compose anything but one family, and 
between any two of *which it is very difficult to 
determine at any given time what relation exists 
There arc Holkar's troops, and Scindia’s troops, 
and Salomba’s troops, and the mercenary troops 
of Odeypore, the Kotah Contingent, the Jeypoor, 
Jhodpore, Meywar, and Malwar corps, and a host 
more; and when any little dispute arises in the 
country, a sort of jumble takes place between these 
bodies, during which two of them at least are 
pretty sure to come into collision.’ These petty 
quarrels among the chieftains were sometimes 
advantageous to the British ; but the soldiery were 
80 strongly affected with mutinous tendencies, that 
a friendly rajah could seldom give practical value 
to fais friendliness. 

It is unnecessary to notice in detail the petty 
military operations of that region. No great 
fliiocess attended any of them. One was at Nimb> 
hero, or Nimbhaira, between Neemuch and 
Kuseerabad. Here a contest took place on the 
2(A of BeptembOT, in which a native rajah was 
worsted by Colonel Jackson and 350 misedlaneous 
froops. Anotto occurred some weeks iator, when 


the Mundisore insurgents, the 22d of October, 
made an attack on Jeerun, a town about ten miles 
from Neemuch. A force of about 400 men was at 
once sent out from this station, chiefly Bombay 
native troops, but headed by 50 of H.M. 83d foot, 
under Captains Simpson, j^nnister, and Tucker. 
The enemy were found drawn up m force. Tucker 
brought two guns and a mortar to bear upon them, 
and sent his infantry to attack the town ; but the 
enemy checked them by overpowering numbers, 
and captured the mortar. The cavalry now made 
an attack, followed by the infantry, and the 
mortar was speedily retaken. The enemy were 
driven into the fort, and their fire entirely silenced. 
The Neemuch force was not strong enough to take 
the fort at that time, but the insurgents evacuated it 
during the night, and marched off. The encounter 
was rather severe to the British officers engaged , 
for two of them (Captains Tucker and Read) were 
killed, and five wounded. The miscreants cut off 
Captain Tucker’s head as soon as he had fallen. 

One of the most pathetic stories of that period 
had relation, not to a battle or a wholesale slaughter, 
but to the assassination of a father and two sons 
under very cowardly and inexphcable circum- 
stances. Major Burton was British political agent 
at Kotah, a Rajpootana state of which the chief 
town lies northeast of Neemuch — a situation he 
had filled for thirteen years, always on friendly 
terms with the native rajah and the people gene- 
rally. He had been four months at Neemuch, but 
retunied to Kotah on the 12th of October, accom- 
panied by two sons scarcely arrived at manhood 
On the 15th, two regiments of the rajah’s native 
army revolted, and surrounded the Residency m 
which Major Burton and his sons had just taken 
up their abode. What followed may best be told 
in the words of a third son, Mr 0. W. Burton, of 
Neemuch * 

* * The pohtical agent was himself the first to discover their 
approach , and, as he had only returned to Kotah thi ce days 
previously from an absence of four months, he believed the 
number of people he saw advancing merely to be some of the 
chief subordinates commg to pay him the usual visit of ceremony 
and respect In a second he was cruelly undeceived The muti- 
neers rushed into the house, the servants, both private and public, 
abandoned him with only one exception (a camel-dnver) , and the 
agent, his boys, and this one solitary servant fled to the top of the 
house for safety, snatching up such few arms as were withm their 
reach. The fiends pursued , but the cowardly ruffians were driven 
back for the tune by the youngest boy staootmg one in the thigh 
When there, they naturally hoped the agency-servants or their own 
would have returned with assistance from the chief, but no — all 
fled, and no help came In the meantune, the mutineers proceeded 
to loot the house, and they (the major and his sons} saw from their 
position all their property carried away A httle while and two 
guns were brought to play upon the bungalow, the upper part of 
which caught fire from the lighted sticks which the miscreants 
from time to tune threw up. Balls fell around them,*tiie httle 
room at the top fell in, and they were yet unhurt— and this for 
five long and weary hours Major Burton wished to parley with the 
mntmeera, in the hope they would be contents if he gave himself 
up, and allow his boys to escape; but his children would not allow 
of Bu<di a sacrifice for their sakes; and like brave men and good 
Chnstians, they all knelt down and uttered their last layers to 
that Qod who will surely avenge ttieur oanae. All new seemed 
comparatively quiet, and they began to hope the danger over, and 
let down the one servant who was still with them on a mission to 
the Sikh soldien and otibers, who were planed by the efatef for the 
personal protection of the agent round his bungalow, and of whom 
at the time tibere wore not less than 140, to beg of them te loosen 
the boat, that an ese^ might be attempted aerom the river 
They said ** We hare had no orders.” At thia moment a shot 
from a i^stol was fired, flcaling-laddeni had been bbtained, the 
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Lefe vs mi to Delhi, and watch how tiio imperial 
diy &T8d after the siege. 

As soon as the conquest had been completely 
effected, on the Slst of September,* it became 
necessary to make arrangements for the intmnal 
government of the city, irrespeotive of any more 
permanent or important appointments. Colonel 
Bnm was made military govemor. This officer 
had been thirty years in the Company’s service 
^first in the Bengal native infantiy; then in 
raising three native regiments on the Afghan 
frontier; next in the operations of the Afghan 
war ; then in those of the Sikh war ; afterwards 
as secretary to the commissioners of the Funjaub ; 
and, lastly, as an officer m Nicholson’s movable 
column. Colonel Bum being made military 
governor of Delhi, Colonel Innes received the 
appointment of commandant of the palace. Mr 
Hervey Hams Greathed, who had been appointed 
civil commissioner for Delhi as soon as the murder 
of Mr Simon Fraser on the 11th of May became 
known, hved through all the vicissitudes of the 
siege, but sank through illness almost as soon as the 
victorious army entered the imperial city ; ho was 
succeeded in his office by Mr Saunders. Another 
change may here be mentioned. General Wilson, 
worn out by his anxieties and labours in the siege- 
camp, retired two or three weeks after the conquest, 
for the recovery of his health in the hill-country, 
and was succeeded in the supreme command at 
Delhi by General Penny — ^subject to any more 
authoritative change by order of the Calcutta 
government 

Within, the city of Delhi was a very desolation. 
Nearly all the native inhabitants left it, in dread 
lest the English soldiers should retaliate upon 
them the atrocities perpetrated by the insurgents 
upon defenceless Europeans. The authorities had 
no wish for the immediate return of these people, 
until it could be ascertained to what extent the 
traders and working population had connived at 
the rebellion of the sepoys. Even many weeks 
after all fighting had ceased in and near the city, 
one of the officers wrote of the state of Delhi in 
the following terms ; ‘ Every wall hr bastion that 
faced our camp is in almost shapeless ruin ; but 
the white marble pavihons of the palace rise 
unharmed along the Jumna’s bank In one of 

these live the There is no describing the 

beauty and qnaintness of their rooms. I long for 
photographs to send home. They are all of inlaid 
marble, with semianahs pitch^ in the zenana 
courts between. But all around speaks of awful 
war — ^the rows on rows of captured guns— the 
groups of English soldiers at every post ; and not 
English only, for our brave defenders the Goorkhas, 

murderers aaeendad the wsUs, and the Ihther and bia sons were at 
one fell stroke destroyed. . . , The mahandhh was enabled to 
rearer the bodies of the agent and both bis sons hi the erening, 
and they wm oareAiU/ buried by his order. Dr SB]der*i house 
was a tt a cked at the same tfane with the aceney-honae. He was 
*** as was also Hr SavfaO, the 

«Cha9.afii4ip.|es«& 


Siklu^ and Punjaiibees sdngle ikm* A 

staDge army indeed, with not a traee ^j^pe^day ! 

It is a frightftil drive from tiie palaee to tte ; 
Cashmere Gate— eveiy house rent, liveii, mi. , 
tottering; the church battered, and piles of nriMIl 
on eveiy side. Alas ! the burnt European hoasai 
and deserted shops ! Desolate Delhi ! and yet we 
are told it is clearing and much improved since the 
storming of the place. It has ooly as yet a handihl 
of inhabitants in its great street^ the Cffiandnee 
ChoWk, who are all Hindoos, I believe. Many 
miserable wretches prowl through the camps out- 
side the city begging for admission at the various 
gates , hut none are admitted whose respectability 
cannot be vouched for. Cart-loads of ball are being 
daily dug out from the Moree Bastion, now a 
shapeless, battered mass.* 

lie conquerors of Delhi, wishing to prevent for 
ever the imperial city from becoming a strong- 
hold for rebels, proposed to destroy at once all 
the fortifications. The Calcutta government^ oq 
receiving news of the final capture, telegraphed to 
General Wilson to the following effect . ' The 
governor-general in council desires that yon will 
at once proceed to demolish the defences of Delhi. 
Tou will spare places of worship, tombs, and all 
ancient buildings of interest You will blow up, 
or otherwise destroy all fortifications; and you 
will so far destroy the walls and gates of the city 
as to make them useless for defence. As you will 
not be able to do this completely with the force at 
present available at Delhi, you will select the 
points at which the work may be commenced 
with the best effect, and operate there’ After 
General Wilson had retired, and General Penny 
had assumed command at Delhi, information 
reached Sir John Lawrence at Lahore of the 
intended demolition. He evidently did not approve 
of the plan in its totality, and suggested delay even 
in commencing it, until further orders could be 
received from Calcutta. He thus telegraphed to 
Delhi on the 21st of October : ‘ I do not think 
any danger could arise from delay. If the for- 
tifications be dismantled, I would suggest that it 
be done as was the case at Lahore; we filled in 
the ditches by cutting down the glacis, lowered 
the walls, and dismantled the covering-works in 
front of the gates and bastions. A wall ten 
or twelve feet high could do no harm, and would 
be very useful for police purposes. Delhi, without 
any walls, would be exposed to constant depre- 
dations from the Meeras, Goojurs, and other pre- 
datoiy races. Even such a partial demolition will 
cost several lacs of rupees and take a long time; 
at Lahore it cost two lacs, and occupied npwinds 
of two years,’ 

One subject connected with the capture of Detoi 
was curiously illnstratiye of the state of the piMe 
mind as exhibited during the autumn of 
Any diing less than a sangninaiy retaliatioa fop Mm 
atrocities committed by Uie natives in Didia totoln 
many quarters regarded almost m a fresnseiahlB 
shrinking friimjustieeL KiHl^lri^i Mi 
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jjijiiii^oii impliodj if sot expressed. Among the 
British residents in India this desire for blood was 
so strong, that it distempered the judgment of per* 
BODS otherwise amiable and generous. Instes^ of 
acting on the principle that it is better for a few 
guilty to escape than for one innocent man to be 
punished, the doctrme extensively taught at that 
time reversed this role of conduct. It is of course 
not difficult to account for thia The feelings of 
those who, a few short months before, had been 


peacefully engaged in tiie usual Anglo-Indian mode 
of life, were suddenly rent by a terrible calamity. 
Husbands, brothers, sons— wives, sisters, daughters 
*-<*were not only put to death niijustly, but the black 
deed was accompanied by brutalities that struck 
horror into the hearts of survivors. It was not 
at such a time that men could judge calmly. The 
subject is mentioned here because it points to one 
of the difficulties, almost without parallel in inten- 
sity, that pressed upon the nobleman whose fate it 



Colonel Busk, HiUtarr Governor of Delhi 


was to govern India at such a time, Every pro- 
clamation or dispatch, issued by Viscount Canning, 
which contained instructions to the Company’s 
officers tending to leniency towards any of the 
dark skins, was misquoted, misrepresented, vio- 
lently condemned, and attributed to what in bitter 
scorn was called the ‘clemency of Canning’ It 
required great moral courage, at such a time, to 
form a definite plan of action, and to maintain it 
in spite of clamour. Differences of opinion on 
these difficult matters of state policy are of course 
reasonable enough ; the point is mentioned here 
only in its historical relation to an almost frenzied 
state of public opinion at a particular time. 

The treatment of the King of Delhi was one of 
the subjects connected with this state of feelmg. 
When taken a prisoner, the dethroned monarch 
was not shot. ‘Why is this?’ it was asked 
Because Captain Hodson promised the king his 
life if he would surrender quietly. For a long 
time this gallant officer was an object of violent 
abuse fbr this line of conduct. ^ Why did Hodson 
dare to do this?’ was the inquiry. It was not 
until evidence dear and decisive bad been afforded, 
of General Wilson’s sanction having been given to 
this proceedings that the snbject fdl into its proper 


place as one open to fair and temperate discus- 
sion. Again, letters written anonymously at Delhi 
appeared in the Calcutta newspapers, announcing 
that the ex-royal family were treated with the 
most obsequious deference; and the ‘clemency’ 
was again contrasted with the ‘ righteous demand 
for blood.’ So much of this as was untrue gra- 
dually fell out of repute ; and then the simple fact 
became known that the king was to be tried as a 
traitor, but was not to be treated as a felon until 
found guilty. Mrs Hodson, wife to the officer who 
effected the capture, paid a visit to the royal cap- 
tives, which she described in a highly interesting 
letter to an English relation, afterwards made 
public; whatever else it shewed, it afforded no 
indication that the aged profligate was treated 
with a degree of luxurious attention offensive to 
the Enropean residents of the place.^ 


* * There 18 a report, trhicb baa been mucbieToasljr set abont, and 
may hare misdneToos ooneeqacnooB^namely, that the king baa tbe 
whole of Ida reUnne, and baa returned to bla own apartments in the 
palace. 

*Tbi 8 ia perfectly untrue. I went with Mr Skondera, the dril 
eommiadoner, and hia wife, to see the unfortunate and guilty 
wretch. We mounted a flight of stone »tep^ at tbe bottom and top 
ot which was a Enropean sentry. A amaft low domr opened into a 
non, half of which was partitioned off with a graaa-matUng called 
chitae, behind which was a woman oocidog acme atrodoiia eom- 
pound, if I might judge firont the amcIL Ibiiheotlier ludfwaaa 
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For all else, Ddbi itoushed Dothicg calling for 
spe&Bl Qotioe during the six weeks foUowmg the 

Of two columns, despatched from Delhi to 
pursue and punish the rebels after the siege, that 
under Colonel Greathed has already been noticed. 
A second, under Brigadier Showers, was engaged 
throughout October, mostly west and northwest of 
Delhi. Some of the petty rajalis between the 
Jumna and the Sutlej were in an emban*assing 
position ; they would have drawn down on their 
heads eventual defeat by the British if they 
joined the rebels ; while they were in immediate 
danger from the enmity of marauders and 
mutineers if they remained faithful to the British. 
To their credit be it said, most of them remained 
true to their treaties, they assisted the British 
in a time of trouble to the extent of their means. 
Especially was this the case in relation to the 
Rajahs of Jheend and Putialah, without whose 
friendly aid it would have scarcely been possible 
for Sir John Lawrence to send reinforcements 
from the Punjaub to Geneml Wilson at Delhi 
An exception was afforded by the Rajah of 
Jhujjur, whose treacherous conduct earned for 
him a severe defeat by Brigadier Showers about 
the middle of October. That officer was, later 
in the month, actively engaged in defeating and 
punishing rebels at Sonah, Bullubgurh, and 
other places. 

Of the country north and northeast of Delhi, 
little need be said. Rohilcund was almost wholly 
in the hands of the rebels during September and 
October. In the districts of Bareilly, Boodayoun, 
Mooradabad, Shahjehanpoor, and Bijnour, the Eng- 
lish might be reckoned by tens — so fierce had been 
the tempest which had swept them away. Happily 
Nynee Tal still remained a refuge for many non- 

native bedstead— that is, a frame of bamboo on four legs, with grass- 
rope strong across it , on this was lying and smoking a hookah an 
old man with a long white heard ; no other article of fnmiture 
whatever was m the room, and I am almost ashamed to say that a 
feeling of pity mingled with my disgust at seeing a man recently 
lord of an imperial city, almost unparalleled for riches and magni- 
ncenee, confined in a low, close, dirty room, which the lowest slave 
of his household would scarcely have occupied, in the very palace 
where he had reigned supreme, with power of life and death, 
untrammelled by any law, within the precincts of a royal residence 
as large as a oonsiderable-sized town; streets, gaUenes, towers, 
mosques, forts, and gardens, a private and a public ball of iostice, 
and innumerable courts, passages, and staircases Its magnificence 

only be equalled by the atrocities which have been committed 
mere But to go back to the degraded king The boy, Jumma 
Bukfat, repeated my name after Mr Saunders The old man raised 
his head and looked at me, then muttered something 1 could not 
hear, and at the moment the boy, who had been called from the 
opposite door, came and told me that his mother, the begum, wished 
to see me. Mrs Saunders then took possession of me, and we went 
on into a smaller, darker, dirtier room than the first, m which were 
some eight or ten women crowding round a common ** charpoy ** or 
couch, on which was a dark, fiit, shrewd hot sensual-looking 
womn, to whom my attention was partieolarly drawn. She took 
hold of my hand— I shuddered a little— and told me that my husband 
was a great warrior; bnt that if the king's life and her son’s hud 
not been promised them by the government, the king was prepanng 
a great army which would have annihilated ns The other women 
stood romid in silence till her speech was finished, and then crowd^ 
round, asking how many children I had, and if they were all boys , 
examined my dress, and seemed particularly amused by my bonnet 
and parasoL T^ were» with one exception, coarse, low-caste 
women, as devmd of ornament as of beau^. Zeenat Mahal asked 
me— a great hononr, I foirad, which I did not appreciate— to sit 
downon^r bed; but IdecU^, as it looked so dirty MrSaunders 
was m^ at my refusal, and told me it would have been 

mm than yorth aix montha betofo to have done so, 

mull have no doubt of It* * 


comliataiits^ vvlio coald not jet be eafdj lemoved 
to Oalcntta or Bombaj. Klum Baludoor Kban— 
a notorious offender whose name has more than 
onco been mentioned in these page^ mid wb% 
after being a well-paid deputy-collector in the 
Company's service^ shewed his gratitude by com- 
mitting groat atrocities as self-elected Nawab of 
Bareilly— planned an attack on Nynee Tal about 
the middle of September. lie sent a force of 800 
men, under his nephew, Nizam Ullie Khan. Major 
Ramsey, however, speedily mustered 300 Goorklias, 
and about 50 miscellaneous volunteers and troopers; 
this force, sallying forth from Nynee Tal on the 
18th, encountered the Bareilly rebels at Huldwanee, 
near the foot of the hills, and gave so effective a 
defeat to them as to prevent any repetition of the 
attack for a very long time. 

All around the district of Meerut the movements 
of the rebels were sensibly checked by the fact 
that that important military station still remained 
in the hands of the British After the first day of 
outbreak (lOth of May), Meerut was provisioned 
and intrenched m such a way as to render it safe 
from all attacks, especially as the garrison had a 
good store of artillery ; and as small bands of 
trusty troops could occasionally bo spared for 
temporary expeditions, the mutineers were kept 
from any very near approach to Meerut itself. 
The chief annoyance was from the Geojius 
and other predatory tribes, who sought to reap 
a golden harvest fiom the social anarchy around 
them. 

Happily, the extreme northwest remained nearly 
at peace. The Pnnjaub, under the firm control of 
Sir John Lawrence, although occasionally disturbed 
by temporary acts of lawlessness, was in general 
tranquil. A few English troops ascended from 
Kurachee by way of the Indus and Moultan ; and 
a few native regiments came fiom Bombay and 
Sinde ; but the Sikhs and Mussulmans of the Pun- 
jaub itself were found to be for the most part reliable, 
under the able hands of Cotton and Edwardes. In 
Sinde a similar state of affairs was exhibited: a 
few isolated acts of rebellion, sufficient to set the 
authorities on the alert without seriously disqmet- 
ing them. On one occasion a company of native 
artdleiy was disarmed at Hydrabad, on suspicion 
of being tainted with disloyalty. On another 
occasion the 21st native infantry was disarmed at 
Kurachee, because twenty or thirty of the men 
displayed bad symptoms And on another, a few 
men of the 16th native infantry were detected 
in an attempt to excite their companions to 
mutiny. All these instances tended to shew, 
that if Sinde had been nearer to Hindostan 
or Oude, the Bengal portion of the army there 
stationed would in all probability have revolted; bnt 
being m a remote r^on, and among a people who 
had few sympathies with Brahmin s^ys, Hie 
incendiarism died out for lack of fuel. 

Happily, again, the southern or peninsular^ jlit- 
tion of India was left nearly tne from the emte dt 
rebelhon daring the two months nowUmi^ noHee 
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in Kagpoor, in the Deccan or Nizanfs ddmnions^ 
in Mysore, in the raiioas provinces of the Madras 
presidencj, in the South Mahratta coanti% and in 
the provinces around Bombay, the disturbances 
were few. In the Deccan, the Nizam and his 
prime minister remained stanch throughout ; and 
although the city of Hyderabad was kept in much 
commotion by fanatical moulvies and fakeers, and 
by turbulent Bohillas and Deccanee^ there was no 


actuid mutiny of entire regiments, or successful 
8<dieme of rebellion. At Ahmedabad, midway 
between Bombay and the disturbed r^on or 
Bajpootana, one of those terrible events occurred 
on the 26th of OctobOT — a blowing away of five 
men from guns. All the officers whose duly it 
was to attend on those fearful occaraons united in 
hoping that such a sight might never agam meet 
their eyes. 



Ruins near Kootub Minar, D«lfai 






Lucknow, fiom the Observatory. 


CHAPTER XXL 


THE RESCUE AT LUCKNOW, BY SIR COLIN CAMPBELL 


E LITTLE care is needed to avoid 
confusion in the use of the words 
‘siege,’ ‘defence,’ and ‘relief,’ 
relating to Lucknow — so peculiar 
and complicated were the mili- 
tary operations in and near that 
luring the mutiny. In the first 
3ere was the defence of the Kesi- 
)y Brigadier Inglis, during July, 

, and September: the mutineers 
s in the city itself being the 
besiegers. Secondly, in the closing week of Sep- 
tember, came the siege of Lucknow city by the 
British under Havelock, Outram, and Neill, the 
rebels being the besieged, and Inglis’s little band, 
still shut up within the Residency enclosure, being 
unable to take an active part in the operations. 
Next, for a further period of seven or eight weeks, 
a renewed defence of the British position was 
maintained by Havelock, Outram, and Inglis— 
the mutineers and rebels being, as in the first 
instancy the besi^^ers. Then, in the third week 
of November, occurred a si^e of fhe city by Sir 
Colin Campbell ; the mutineers and rebels being 
the defenders^ and the British Inniataf * of the Resi- 


dency being enabled to aid the operations of the 
commander-in-chief After this, there was another 
defence of the Alum Bagh against the rebels by 
Outram, and another siege of Lucknow by 
Campbell. It follows, therefore, that the ‘siege,’ 
the ‘defence,’ or the ‘relief’ of Lucknow should 
not be mentioned without defining the period 
to which the expression refers. 

With this explanatory remark, the scope of the 
present chapter may be easily shewn. In former 
pages* the eventful defence of the Residency at 
Lucknow from the beginning of July to near the 
close of September, by Brigadier Inglis, was 
described; together with the arrival of a small 
army under Havelock and Outram, and the terrible 
conflict in the streets of the city. In the present 
chapter the sequel of the story will be given- 
shewing how it arose that Havelock and Outram 
could not escort the suffering women and childrai^ 
sick and wounded, from Lucknow to a place 
safety; how they struggled on for eight weelii 
longer; what preparations Sir Colin Caatphrfl^. 
made to collect an army of rdief; heir lie 
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f»^ght his wajr to Lucknow; and by what felicitous 
amuigements he safelj brought 8waj those who, 
from sex, age, sickness, or wounds, were unable to 
defend themselves against a fierce and relentless 
enemy. 

On the 26th of September, when a few hours’ 
sleep had closed the agitating proceedings of the 
previous day, it was found that the ‘relief’ of 
Lucknow was a relief rather in name than in 
substance. Sir Henry Havelock surrendered the 
command which had been generously left in his 
hands up to this time by a superior officer; 
Brigadier Inglis surrendered the militaiy control 
of the intrenched position, or rather continued 
to hold it under the supervision of another , while 
Sir James Outram, in virtue of an arrangement 
previously made, assumed the leadership of all the 
British forces, and the exercise of all British power, 
throughout Oude At present, this leadership and 
power were of humble dimensions, for he com- 
manded very little more of the province than the 
few acres at the Residency and the Alum Bagh. Of 
the gallant troops, under 3000 in number, who, led 
by Havelock, Outram, and Neill, had left Cawnpore 
on the 19 th of September, nearly one-third were 
stricken down by the time the Residency was 
reached. The survivors were too few in number 
to form a safe escort for the women and childien 
from Lucknow to Cawnpore; the march would 
have been an awful one, maiked by bloodshed 
at every step , the soldiers, distracted by the double 
duties of protectors and combatants, would have 
been too weak for either. They brought muscle 
and sinew to aid in constructing countermines and 
batteries ; they enlarged the area of the intrenched 
or fortified position — ^but they could not rescue 
those who had so long borne the wonderful siege. 

Some of the troops, in charge of guns, baggage, 
and baggage animals, had defended a position out- 
side the Residency enclosure during the night , and 
aiTangements were now made to secure the new 
or enlarged area — including the Clock Tower, the 
Jail, a mosque, the Taree Kothec, the Chuttur 
Munzil palace, the Fureed Buksh palace, the Pyne 
Bagh, and other buildings and gardens It was 
not without severe fighting and much loss on the 
26th that the wounded were placed in safety, the 
guns secured, and the new position fortified. When 
these palaces, which had until now been respected, 
were conquered from the enemy, they were 
regarded as fair military spoil. The buildings 
formed a labyrinth of courtyards, inner gardens, 
lualcomes, gateways, passages, verandahs, rotundas, 
outhouses, and pavihons ; and all became a scene 
of plunder. ‘Everywhere,’ says Mr Rees, ‘might 
be seen people helping themselves to whatever 
they pieced. Jewels, shawls, Presses, pieces of 
satin, silk, broadcloths, coverings, rich embroidered 
vdvet saddles for horses and elephants, the most 
magnificent divan carpets studded with pearls, 
direttes of cloth of gold, turbans of the most costly 
brocade^ the finest muslins, the most valiiahle 
swords and poniards^ ^ousands of flmt-guns, csqps, 


muskets, ammunition, ca^, books, pictures, Euro- 
pew clocksi, English dothes, full-dress officers’ 
uniforms, bpaulettes, aiguillettes, manuscripts, 
charms; vehicles of the most grotesque forms, 
shaped like fish, dragons, and sea-horses ; imauns 
or representations of the Prophet’s hands, cups, 
saucers, cooking-utensils, china-ware sufficient to 
set up fifty merchants in Lombard Street, scientific 
instruments, ivory telescopes, pistols; and (what 
was better than all) tobacco, tea, lice, gram, spices, 
and vegetables.’ There is no proof that much 
order was observed in the partition or distribution ; 
every one appears to have helped himself to what 
he pleased; and many collected lai^e stores of 
useful and ornamental articles wluch they after- 
wards sold at high prices. There was a good deal 
of luxurious living for the first few days, on the 
savoury provisions found in the palaces ; and we 
may in some degree imagine how this was enjoyed, 
after such sorry rations of chupatties, stewed peas, 
and morsels of tough gun-bullock beef. There 
was, perhaps, something undignified m all this 
scrambling spoliation that jars with one’s notions 
of heroism and exalted courage; but military 
men are accustomed to overlook it in the moment 
of victory. 

When Sir James Outram clearly ascertained 
that the rebels and mutineers, instead of escaping 
from the city, weie closing m more and more 
resolutely, he saw that no departure would be 
practicable either for officers or men, military or 
civilians, women or children, lie endeavouied to 
open negotiations with Maun Singh, a powerful 
thalookdar or landowner to win him over to the 

* The thalooikdaree system of Oude requires a little explanation, 
in relation to the participants m the Ileiolt Most of the annexa- 
tions effected by the East India Company were followed by changes 
cither m the ownership of the soil, or in the assessment of land-tax 
—such land-tax being the chief item m the Company’s revenue. 
When the several annexations occurred, it was found throughout 
a great part of India that superior holders— whether propiietors, 
hereditary farmers of revenue, or hereditary middlemen— held 
large tracts of land, in a middle position between tbe native govern- 
ments and tbe cultivating communities, and were responsible for 
tbe revenue to the state In Bengal, tnese influential men were 
generally recognised by the Company os proprietors, and the rights 
of the sub-holders almost wholly ignored. In the Northwest Pro- 
vinces, acquired by the Company at a much later date, the tbalookdars, 
zemindars, or whatever these landowners may have been called, were 
generally set aside, hot the asserted rights of some of them became 
subjects of endless litigation in the courts of law , the landowners 
frequently obtained decrees against the Company, and many received 
a percentage in compromise of their rights or claims. In Oude, 
annexed in 185G, the thaloukdarce system was particnlarly strong 
Almost the whole country had by degrees become parcelled out 
among great tbalookdars or zemindars Though under a Moham- 
medan government, these men were almost universally Hindoos— 
native chiefs who had obtained great piescription, exercised great 
power and authority, and were in fact feudatories of the govern- 
ment. They were much more than mere middlemen or farmers of 
revenue. They had their own forts, troops, and guns , they obeyed 
their nawab or king so far os they chose or were compelled ; they 
seized with the strong hand estates which had unquestionably 
belonged to village communities in earlier times, and they fought 
with each other as English barons or Scottish clsA-chieftains were 
wont to do in past ages Sir William Sleeman estimated tbe 
number of armed retainers, whose semees these tbalookdars conld 
command, at scarcely less than one hundred thousand, while they 
had nearly five hundred pieces of cannon in their several forts or 
strongholds Under this system tbe Tillage proprietary rights, 
even if not actually thrown aside and disregarded, became more 
weak and undefined than when the villagers held directly from the 
government. Hence arose a very embarraasing question when tbe 
Company took possession of Code. With whom was the settlement 
to he made! The thalookdars were strong and in posseanon; the 
village commomties were dormant, hrokmi, and lU defined. It 
would have taken some time to suppress the one and revive the 
other The opinions of revenue offieers in the MarHaveid t>nnnfiM>« 
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side of the Brihsb, and thereby lessen the diffieoL 
ties of the position ; bnt the wily Oadian, balancing 
the relative advantages of loyalty and rebellion, 
gave specious answers on wliich no dependence 
could be placed It became necessary to prepare 
for a new defence against a new siege. All the 
old ‘garrisons’ were strengthened, and new ones 
formed ; all the guns and mortars were placed in 
effective positions, and all the soldiers told off to 
regular duties. As Outram and Havelock had 
brought scarcely any provisions with them into 
the Residency ; and as those found in the palaces 
were articles of luxury rather than of solid food, 
a very careful commissariat adjustment became 
necessary — ^it being now evident that the daily 
rations must of necessity be small in quantity and 
coarse m quality The enemy renewed their old 
sjstem of firing, day after day, into the British 
position ; they broke down the bi idges over canals 
and small sti earns between the Residency and the 
Alum Bagh , and they captured, or sought to 
capture, every one who attempted to leave the 
intrenchment On the other hand, the British 
made frequent sorties, to capture guns, blow up 
buildings, and dislodge parties of the enemy. Six 
days after the entry of Outiam and Havelock, 
a soldier was found under circumstances not a 
little strange Some of the garrison having sallied 
foith to capture two guns on the Cawnpore road, 
a private of the Madras Europeans was discovered 
in a dry v\ell, ^here the poor fellow had been 
hiding several days. He had fortunately some 
tea-leaves and biscuits in his pockets, on which he 
had managed to suppoit life; ho had heard the 
enemy all round him, but had not dared to utter 
a sound. The well contained the dead body of 
a native sepoy, and the atmosphere hence be- 
came so pestilential and frightful that the poor 
European was wont to creep out at night to 
breathe a little fresh air. Great was his joy when 
at length he heard fiiendly voices ; he shouted 
loudly for help, in spite of his exhausted state, 
and was barely saved fioin being shot by his 
countrymen as a rebel, so black and filthy was 
his appearance. 

Throughout the month of October did this state 
of affairs in Lucknow continue. Outram had 
brought his guns into the intrenchment by clearing 

ran strongly in favonr of tillage proprietaries, still stronger in the 
runjdub, and Onde was treated somewhat m the same way. The 
result in many cases was to cyect the thalookdars, and ipake direct 
settlements with the village coromnnities. When the Revolt began, 
the thalookdars at first behaved well to the Itrltish personallv, with 
tt»e hatchery by a rabble they bad no srmpatliy , and many were the 
Europeans whose lives they saved BuC the Company*8 govern- 
ment being fur a time upset; and the period since the annexation 
having been too short to destroy the strength of the thalookdars, or 
to enable the village proprietors to acquire a steady jK>sse<«ion of 
their rights— the thalookdars almost universally resumed wli.it they 
eonsidered to be their own There is e\idence, too, that in this 
eourse of proceeding theyjnet with a considerable amount popular 
rapi^rl It was m this way they became committed agauist the 
British govemmmit. 1111 Havelock's retreat firom bis nnsnccessful 
attempt to relieve Lucknow in Angost, the thahiokdars adopted 
a tempo^ing policy; but when they saw him and Outram retreat 
Cawnpore^ they thought their time had 
arrived They began to act in concert— not because tiiey had much 
sympa^y with mutinous s^y^ with the decrepit king of UeUii, 
or with the deposed Idng of Ond^hut fat the hone the 

general aaardly, they might regida their old laflon^ 
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a passage far Stem through die palaces; he had 
destroy^ Phillips* or Philip’s Batfoiy, witt vrhidi 
the enemy had been aeenstomed gready to imey 
the garrison ; he had blown up and deared awiqr 
a mass of buildings on the Cawnpore road ; he 
had strengthened all the points of the position 
held by himself and Havelock ; but still he oodd 
neither send aid to the Alum Bagh, nor receive aid 
from it. He could do nothing but maintain his 
position, until Sir Colin Campbell should be able 
to advance from Cawnpore with a new army. 
A few messages, in spite of the enemy’s vigilance, 
were sent and received. Outram was glad to 
learn that a convoy of provisions had reached the 
Alum Bagh ftom Cawnpore, and that Greathed 
was marching down the Doab with a column from 
Delhi. As for Lucknow itself, matters remained 
much as before— sorties, firing, blowing up, &c, ; 
but it must at the same time be admitted that 
Outram w as more favourably placed in this 
respect than Inghs had been ; his fighting-men 
were three or four times as numerous, and were 
thus enabled to guard all the posts with an amount 
of labour less terribly exhausting. Danger was, 
of course, not over; cannon-balls and bullets 
still did their work The authoress of the Lady's 
Diary on one day recorded. * An 18 -poundep came 
through our unfortunate room ; it broke the panel 
of the door, and knocked the whole of the barricade 
down, upsetting everything. My dressing-table 
was sent fijing through the door, and if the shot 
had come a liitlc earlier, my head would have 
gone with it The box ivliere B. usually sits to 
001*80 baby was smashed flat.’ Bicakfasts of 
chupatties and boiled peas were now seldom 
relieved by better fare; many a diner rose from 
his meal nearly as hungry as when he sat down. 
Personal attire Avas becoming more and more 
threadbare. Poor Captain Fulton’s very old 
fiannel-shirt, time-Avorn and soiled, sold by auction 
for forty-fi\e rupees— four pounds ten shillings 
sterling. 

Little ncAvs could be obtained from the city 
itself, beyond the limits of the British position ; but 
that little tended to shew that the rebels had set 
up a natural son of the deposed king as ‘ Padishah * 
of Oude, as a sort of tributary prince to the Kiiig 
of Delhi. Being a child only eight or ten years 
old, the real power was vested in a minister and 
a council of state. The minister Avas one Sbirreff- 
u-Dowlah ; the commander-in-chief Avas Hissamut- 
u-Dowlah ; the council of state was formed of the 
late king’s principal servants, the chieftains and 
thalookdars of Oude, and the self-elected leaders of 
the rebel sepoys; while the army was officered 
in the orthodox manner by generals, brigadien^ 
colonels, majors, captains, subalterns, Ac. There 
was a strange sort of democracy nnderlyti^ Hii 
despotism ; for the sepoys elected iheir offiem^ 
and the officers their commands; and as tbow 
who built up felt that th^ had the rt|g^ ae 
down, the tenure of office was very precMimia % 6 e 
mongrel government at Lnelaiow 
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df&ree eleiiMntih--r^ aTutocratic, and military, 
iaeli tmstiog the otiher two only so far as self- 
interest seemed to wmraut. The worst news 
leceived was that a small body of Europeans, 


induding Sir Hoantstuatt Jackson and his sister, 
fiigitiTes from Seetapoor, wm« In the hands of the 
rebels, in one of the palaces in Lucknow, and that 
a terrible fate impended oyer them. 



The Beaidenoy and its Defancea, Lncknow. 


November began with very low resources, but 
with raised hopes; for it was known that the 
commander-in-chief was busily making arrange- 
mmiB for a final relief of the garrison. Brigadier 
— *or, as his wdl-eamed initials of K.O.B. now 
entitled him to be called. Sir John — Inghs 
remained in command of the old or Residency 
intrenchment; Sir Henry Havelock took charge 
af the new or palatial position ; while Sir James 
Octeam commanded the whole. Labour bd^ 
abtmdaiit, great improvements were made in 
all parts; sanitaiy plans were carried and 


hospitals made more comfortable; overcrowded 
buddings were eased by the occupancy of other 
places ; cool weather brought increase of health ; 
and improvements were visible in eveiy particular 
except twp — ^food and raiment On the 9th of the 
month, Mr Cavanagh, who in more peaceful times 
had b^n an * uncovenanted servant ’ of the Com- 
pany, or derk to a civd officer in Lucknow, made 
a journey on foot to a point far beyond the Alum 
Bagh Under most adventurous circumstances,* to 

* See Boxs, tt the end of ihii ohi^ptet. 
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comnimiicale in person full details of what was 
paadng tritliin the Residency, to concert plans in 
anticipation of the arrival of Sir Cohn, and per- 
haps to act as a gmde through the labyrinthine 
streets of the city. As an immediate conse- 
quence of this ex^ition, a qrstem of semaphore 
telegraphy was established from the one post 
to the other, by which it was speedily known 
that Mr Cavanagh had succeeded in his bold 
attempt, and that Sir Colin arrived at the Alum 
Bagh on the 11th. Arrangements were now at 
once made to aid the advance of the commander- 
in-chief as elFectively as possible. Day after day 
Havelock sent out strong parties to clear some of 
the streets and buildings in the southeastern half 
of the city— blowing up batteries and houses, and 
dislodging the enemy, in order to lessen the amount 
of resistance which Sir Cohn would^ inevitably 
encounter.* 

All this time, while the British in Lucknow 
were stoutly maintaining their ground against the 
enemy, some of their companions-in-arms — near 
at hand, but as inaccessible as if fifty miles distant 
— had their own troubles to bear The position of 
the small detachment at the Alum Bagh was as 
trying as it was unexpected. When Havelock 
left a few hundred soldiers at that post, with 
four guns, vehicles, animals, baggage, ammunition 
stores, camp-followers, sick, and -wounded, he 
never for an instant supposed that he would be 
cut off from them, and that the Residency and the 
Alum Bagh would be the objects of two separate 
and distinct sieges. Such, however, was the case. 
Not a soldier could go from the one place to the 
other ; and it was with the utmost difficulty that 
a messenger could convey a small note rolled up in 
a quiU. The place, however, was tolerably well 
armed and fortified ; and as the enemy did not 
swarm in any great numbers between it and 
Cawnpore, reinforcements were gradually able to 
reach the Alum Bagh, although they could not 
push on through the remaining four miles to the 
Residency. On the 3d of October, a convoy of 
300 men of the 64th regiment, with provisions, 
under Major Bingham, started from Cawnpore, 
and safely reached the Alum Bagh ; he could not 
penetrate farther, but the supplies thus obtained 
at the Alum Bagh itself were very valuable. On 
the 14th, a s^nd convoy, under Major MTntyre 

* One of tbe two bard-worked and sorely tried chaplains, in a 
letter to a rdation when the dangers were past, employed a few 
simple words that really described the position of the Besidency 
enclosure better than any long teehnicid details. English friends 
had talked and written concerning the * impregnate fort* in 
which the garrison were confined, to which he rephed * We 
were in na>fort at all ; we occupied a few booses in a large garden, 
with a low wall on one side^ and only an earthen parapet on 
the other, in the middle of a large city, the buildings of which 
completely commanded nai, and swarming with thonaands of our 
deadly foes, thirsting tar our blood. God fare us protection and 
plate, the former in a wenderftil degree, or not one of ns would 
be here to tell about it. • • • The ei^ifaieers ealcidated that all 
tim months nerw one second elapsed withont a shot being 
mro^ in at ns, and at tiaMs imwards of seventy per second, 
besides rtnmd shot and sheB* This prtHOily means that the 
aaerage was a shot per second fat nearly live montbs-^tptve or 
fiwrUm wttUuM Oeadig mtstUti thrown into this narrow and 
crowded spaoe. 


of the 78th H4^ilaQderB^ was desft s heti i hn^iie 
was attacked by the eaeaij in tiM Imi 

could not reach the Alum Bagh ; he iet«nsi|,Md 
had some difficulty in preventing the 
from falling into hands of the enemy. An* 
other attempt afterwards succeeded. Oolondl 
Wilson, commanding at Cawnpore, received tiie 
small detachments of Bntish troops sent up from 
time to time from the lower provinces, as well as 
the supplies coming in from every quarter. His 
duty was, not to make conquests, but to send men 
and provisions to the Alum Bagh or the Residency 
as often as any opportunity occurred for so doing. 
He knew that the Alum Bagh batteries commanded 
all the approaches, and that the ground was 
cleared and exposed for five hundred yards on 
all sides; he did not therefore apprehend any 
serious calamity to the miscellaneous force shut 
up in that place, provided he could send provisions 
m good time. The three or four miles from the 
Alum Bagh to the Residency were, it is true, beset 
by difficulties of a most formidable character; 
bridges were broken, and lines of intrenchment 
formed, while mutineers and rebels occupied the 
district in great force ; but they directed their 
attention rather to the Besidency than to the 
Alum Bagh, thereby leaving the latter compara- 
tively unmolested. Much sickness arose within 
the place, owing to the deficiency of space afid of 
fresh air ; and in the intervals between the arrivals 
of the convoys, provisions were scanty, and the 
distress was considerable. Nevertheless, the occu- 
pants of the Alum Bagh, with such men as Have- 
lock and Inglis near them, never for an instant 
thought of succumbing; they would fight and 
endure till aid arrived. 

Having thus watched the proceedings of the 
beleaguered garrisons at the Residency and tho 
Alum Bagh, -we may now trace the footsteps 
of Sir Cohn Campbell, in his operations for their 
relief. 

The commander-in-chief, as has already been 
stated, remained at Calcutta many weeks after his 
arrival in India. He was called upon to remodel 
the whole military machineiy, and to arrango 
with the governor-general the system of strategy 
which would be most desimble under the actual 
state of affairs. He watched with intense interest 
the progress of events on the banks of the Jumna 
and the Gauges. He gave due praise to Wilson 
for the conquest of Delhi, and to Greathed for tho 
conquering march through the Doab. He admired, 
as a soldier might well admire, the struggles of 
Havelock*B gallant little army ere Outram had 
joined him ; the combined operations of Havdk>dc 
and Outram ; and the wonderftd defence made by 
Inghs against a host of opponents. He sent 
from Cdcutta, as soon as they arrived, Teadmtm 
ments for the lamentably small Briti^ wxmj ; Ml 
he sent orders for brigading and mmSuSMmig it 
Allahabad and at Cawnpore, sudi troopa aaMMil 
arrive ihim Oalcntta on the tme hmid, Mi'Aam 
Delhi on the other. At hui^ he hiMwIf 
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ihira OalcDtta on the 28di of October, trayelling 
Hke>a courier, narrowly escaping capture by rebels 
on the way, and arriving at Cawnpore on the 3d 
of November— utterly heedless of the glitter and 
trappings that usually surround a coinmander-iu> 
chief ID India. 

By what steps the various regiments reached 
Cawnpore, need not be traced in detail. As fast 
as they arrived, so did some degree of tranquillity 
succeed to anarchy. A portion of railway had 
for some weeks been finished from Allahabad to 
Lohunda, forty-two miles towards Puttehpoor, but 
had been stopped in its working by the mutiny ; 
arrangements were now made, however, for bring- 
ing it into use, and for finishing the section between 
Lohunda and Futtehpoor. The English regiments, 
from China and elsewhere, went up from Calcutta 
by road or river, in the modes so often described ; 
and were engaged in occasional skirmishes on the 
way, at times and places which have in like manner 
been mentione<l. Benares was the converging 
point for the road and river routes; from thence 
the troops went up by Mirzapore to Allahabad ; 
thence to Lohunda by rail ; and, lastly, to Futteh- 
poor and Cawnpore by road-march or bullock- 
vehicles. A column under Colonel Berkeley was 
on its vray ; another under Colonel Hinde was in 
or near Eewah ; another under Colonel Longden 
was near Jounpoor ; while Colonel Wroughton, 
w^ith the Goorkhas furnished by Jung Bahadoor, 
was on the Goruckpore frontier of Oude. True, 
some of these so-called columns were scaicely 
equal to one regiment in strength; but each 
formed a nucleus around which other troops 
might accumulate. Greathed*s column, now better 
known as Hope Grant's, was the main element in 
Sir Colin’s present force. It crossed the Ganges 
from Cawnpore into Oude on the 30th of October, 
about 3500 strong, with 18 guns, and advanced 
without opposition towards the Alum Bagh, near 
which it encamped, and awaited the arriv^ of the 
commander-in-chief. 

A little may usefully be said here concerning 
the proceedings of the naval brigade, already 
noticed as having been placed under the commadd 
of Captain Peel, and as having arrived safely at 
Allahabad after a very wearisome voyage up the 
Ganges. On the 4th of October Sir Cohn Camp- 
bell, then at Calcutta, telegraphed to Peel: *ln 
the course of about a week there will be a con- 
tinuous stream of troops, at the rate of about 
ninety a day, passing into Allahabad, which 1 
trust will not cease for the next three months.’ 
Captain Peel was employed during October in 
facilitating the passage of troops and artillery up to 
Cawnpore. On the 20th Lieutenant Vaughan joined 
hiih, bringing 126 more naval officers and seamen, 
which raised the strength of the naval brigade to 
816. Most of tii^ new arrivals were sailors of 
tile merchant service at Calcutta, who had agreed 
%^ith mudi alacrity to join the brigade. On the 2dd 
he tent off 100 seamen to Cawnpore, in iffiaige of 
four siege-train 24-poundett. On the 27th he 


despatched 170 more, in charge of four 24-poanders 
and two 8-inch howitzers ; and on the same day a 
military escort was provided for a large amount of 
ammunition. Next, Captain Peel himself started for 
Cawnpore ; and was soon afterwards joined on the 
road by Colonel Powell with the head-quarters of 
H M. 53d regiment. Bather unexpectedly, a battle 
took place on the way. While at Thurea, on the 
31st, news reached them that the Dinapoor muti- 
neers, with three guns, had crossed the Jumna, and 
were about either to attack Futtehpoor, or to march 
towards Oude. Powell and Peel had with them 
troops and sailors numbering altogether about 700, 
in charge of a large and \ aluable convoy of siege and 
other stores. They marched that same evening 
to the camping-ground of Futtehpoor, where they 
were joined by some of the 93^1 Highlanders ; and 
on the morning of the 1st of November a column 
of about 600 men marched twenty-four miles to 
Kudjna. The enemy were here found, with 
their guns commanding the road, their right 
occupying a high embankment, screened by a 
grove, and their left on the other side of the road. 
A part of the column advanced against the guns, 
while the rest rendered support on either side. 
A sharp battle of two houi’s’ duration ensued, 
during which the enemy kept up so severe a fire 
of musketry that many of the English fell, includ- 
ing Colonel Powell, who received a musket-ball in 
the forehead. Captain Peel, although a sailor, then 
took the command ; be carried a force round the 
upper end of the embankment, divided the enemy, 
and di*ove them from all their positions, capturing 
their camp and two of their tumbrils. His men were 
so worn out by 72 miles of marching in three days, 
that he could not organise a pursuit. Collecting 
his dead and wounded, which amounted in number 
to no less than 95, he marched back to Binkee ; 
and after a little I'est, the column, minus those who 
fell in this battle, continued the march towards 
Cawnpore. It was supposed the enemy numbered 
not fewer than 4000 men, of whom one half were 
mutinous sepoys from the Bengal army, and the 
other half rebels whom they had picked up on the 
way After leaving some of his men at Cawnpore, 
to serve as artillerymen, Peel advanced with his 
heavy guns, and about 250 sailoi*s, towards the 
Alum Bagh. 

Understanding, then, that regiments and detach- 
ments of various kinds were working their way, 
at the close of October and early in November, 
towards Cawnpore, and across the Ganges into 
Onde, we may resume our notice of Sir Cohn 
Campbell’s movements. 

Remaining at Cawnpore no longer than was 
necessaiy to organise his various militaiy arrange- 
ments, the commander-in-chief crossed the Ganges 
on the 9th of November, and joined Hope Grant’s 
column on the same day at camp Bantara, six 
miles short of the Alum Bagh. Wishing to have 
the aid of other detachments which were then on 
the road, he remained at Bantara till the morning 
of the 12th, when he started with the force which 
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he had collected with so maeh troable.* Advancing 
towards the Alum Bagh, he defeated a party of 
the enemy in a skirmish at a small fort ci^ed 
Jcllalabad, a little way to the right of the main 
road, and five or six miles from the city. This 
fort being taken and blown up, Sir Colin pushed 
on and encamped for the night outside the Alum 
Bagh. Knowing that Havelock and Outram two 
months before had suffered severely in cutting 
their way through the city, Campbell now formed 
a plan of approach at the extreme eastein or 
rather southeastern suburb, and of battering 
down the enemy’s defences step by step, and day 
after day, so as to form a passage for his infantry 
with comparatively small loss. This he had 
icason to hope; because there was a large open 
space at that end of the city, which — although 
containing many mosques, palaces, and other build> 
mgs — had few of those deep narrow lanes which 
had proved so dangerous to the former force 
Hence the tactics of the next few days were to 
consist of a senes of partial sieges, each directed 
against a particular stionghold, and -each capture 
to form a base of operations for attacks on other 
posts nearer the heart of the city, until at length 
the Residency could be reached. The palaces, 
buildings, and gardens that w^ould be encountered 
in this route were the Dil Koosha palace and 
park, the Martin idre college, the Secunder Bagh, 
the Shah Nujeef, the palace Mess-house, the 
Observatory, the Motee Mclial, the Keisah oi 
Kaiser Bagh, and various palatial buildings, of 
which the names are not clearly rendered ; until 
at length those posts would be reached (the 
Cliuttur Munzil, the Pyne Bagh, the Fureed 
Buksh palace, the Clock Tower, and the Taree 
Kothee) which were held by Havelock, and lastly 
those (the Residency and the other buildings 
w^ithin Inglis’s original intrenchment) which 
were held by Outram. 

After ch^gmg the garrison at the Alum Bagh, 
giving a little rest to troops who had recently had 
much heavy marching, and receiving an addition of 
about 650 ment from Cawnpore, Sir Colin com- 
menced his arduous operations on the morning of 
the 14th, with a miscellaneous force of about 4000 
men. As he approached the Dil Koosha park, the 
leading troops encountered a long line of musketry- 
fire ; he quickly sent up remforcements ; and after 
a running-fight of about two hours, he drove the 
enemy down the bill to the Martmiere collie, 
across the garden and park of the Martini^re, and 
far beyond the canal. This was effected without 
any great loss on cither side. Campbell had now 

* H M. 8th» S3d, 75th. and 93A foot 
2d and 4th Punjaub infantry 
U.M. 9th Lanoen 

Detachments 1st, 2d« and 5th runjanb cara^ry 
Detachment Hodson'a Hone. 

Detachments Bengal and Punijanb Sappers and Miners. 

Naval brigade, 8 guns; Bmigal H.A , 10 guns 
Bengal horse field-battny, 6 guns ; Heavy fieUUbattery. 

•^Aheut TOO cavalry and 2700 infimtry, beridea artUlery. 
t Detadunents HAL 23d and Std foot. 

Detaehments Madras honwttliery, voyat aryUery. royal 
engineers, and mflitaiy train. 
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secured the IHl Koosha f Heari’s and 

Martini5re(Martine*8 iMege for half-caile tdiUdren). 
Hope Grant’s brigade, flanked by 
battery and Peel’s heavy guns, was brang^ la the 
side of the canal (which, enters the river Gaomlee 
close to the Martiniere), where they efiectually kepi 
the enemy in check. When night came^ Sir ColUi 
found he had made a good beginning ; he had n<^ 
only secured the easternmost buildings of Lucknow, 
but he had brought with him fourteen days* pro- 
visions for his own troops, and an equal proportion 
for those under Outram and Havelock; he had 
also brought all his heavy baggage (except tents, 
left at the Alum Bagh), and was therefore prepared 
to make a stand for several days at the Dil Koosha 
if necessary. 

After further completing his arrangements 
on the 15th, and exchanging messages or siguak 
^ylth Havelock and Outram, the commander-in- 
chief resumed his operations on the 16th, Leaving 
every description of baggage at the Dil Koosha, and 
supplying e^ery soldier’s haversack with three 
days’ food, he crossed the canal and advanced to 
the Secunder Bagh — a high-wallcd enclosure of 
strong masonry, about a hundred and twenty 
yards square, loopholed on all sides for musketry, 
and held in great force by the enemy. Oppo- 
site to it was a village at a distance of about 
a hundred yards, also loopholed and guarded by 
musketeei-s. After a determined struggle of two 
hours, during which artillery and infantiy were 
brought to bear against them in considerable force, 
the enemy were driven out of the Secunder Bagh, 
tlie village, and a range of barracks hard by — ^all 
of which speedily became valuable strongholds to 
the conquerors. Sir Cohn described this as a 
very desperate encounter, no less than 2000 of the 
enemy ha^ ing fallen, chiefly after the storming of 
the Secunder Bagh itself by parties of the 53d and 
93d regiments, aided by the 4th Punjaub infantiy 
and a few miscellaneous troops. Indeed tlm 
enemy, well armed, crowded the Secunder Bagh in 
such numbers, that he said Uhero never was a 
bolder feat of arms ’ than the storming. Captain 
Feel’s naval siege-train then went to the front, 
and advanced towards the Shah Nujeef— -a domed 
mosque with a garden, which had been converted 
into a strong post by the enemy ; the wall of the 
enclosure had been loopholed with great care ; the 
entrance had been covered by a r^^ular work in 
masonry ; and the top of the bulldog had been 
crowned with a parapet. Peel was aided by a field- 
battery and some mortars ; while the village to 
the left had been cleared of the enemy by Brigadier 
Hope and Colonel Gordon. A heavy cannonade 
was maintained against the Shah Nnjeef for ^ 
less a space than three hours. The entoy defended 
the post veiy obstinately, keeping up an nneeM||g 
fire of musketry from the mosque ihe defeji^ 
in the garden. At last Sir Cohn ordered the 
to be stormed, which was effeoled In an i^tpipd 
manner by the 93d Highlands, a. jK 

detachments, and Ihe naval 
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weieome with all fervour Sir Colin Campbell and 
those who with him had jnst fought their way 
throng^ the hostile streets of Lncknow. Then, 
when a few hours had enabled the new-comers to 
spread forth some of the supplies which their com- 
missariat had provided, and the old inmates had 
done what little they could to render quiet eating 
and drinking possible — ^then were expenenced once 
agam the luxuries of wheaten bread, feesh butter, 
oranges, and other articles which are never 
luxunes save to those who have been long unable 
to obtain them. And then the feast of letters 
and newspapers from England was scarcely less 
delightful ; for so close had been the investment 
of the Residency, that the inmates had been 
practically shut out from the world during the 
greater part of the summer and autumn. 

The jubilation was, however, soon ended. 
Almost immediately on Sir Colin’s arrival, an 
announcement was made that every European 
was to leave Lucknow and retire to Cawnpore. 
Many in the garrison had fondly hoped that the 
success of the commander-in-chief would have 
restored British control over the city; that com- 
fort was about to succeed discomfort ; that oflScers 
and civilians would resume their former duties 
under their former easy conditions ; and that the 
ladies and children might rest a while in quiet, 
to recover health and strength before retiring to 
Calcutta or to the Hills. But such was not to be. 
Campbell had come to Lucknow almost solely to 
liberate them ; and his plan of strategy — or, more 
probably, the number of available troops at his 
command — did not permit him to leave his small 
force m the Oudian capital; for there was hot 
work to look forward to. The enemy, notwith- 
standing their losses, still numbered fifty thousand 
fighting-men in and near Lucknow, shewing no 
symptoms of retreat, but rather a determin«ation 
to defend the rest of the city street by street. To 
attack them further would have been to sacrifice a 
force already much reduced, and to risk the neces- 
sity for a third relief. Sir Cohn issued an order, 
therefore, not only that all were to depart, but to 
depart quickly. The sick and wounded were to 
be removed directly from the Residency to the Dil 
Koosha— a distance of four miles in a straight line, 
but five or six if it were necessary to take a circui- 
tous route to avoid the enemy ; the women and 
children were to follow the same route on the next 
day ; and the bulk of the soldiers were to depart 
when all else had been provided for. An encamp- 
ment was prepared in the Dil Koosha park, with 
such necessaries and comforts as could be hastily 
brought together for sick, wounded, women, and 
children. The sojourn at the Dil Koosha was to 
be a brief on^ sufficient only for the organisation 
of a convoy to Cawnpora Only a small amount 
of personal baggage was allowed for each person ; 
and thus those who possessed properly were forced 
to leave most of it bdiiiid. The property, it is true, 
was veiy scanty; but the ganham felt vexed at 
leavii^ even a trifle as a Imty to tlm rebels. As 


the ordnance stoes aod the Coiopaay% tmsure 
(twenty-three lacs of rupees, si^ 
through all the trying scenes of half a year)'VMre 
to be removed to the Dil Koosha about the mmB 
time as the non-combatants, and as all this was te 
be effected without exciting the suspicions of 
rebels, the utmost vigilance and caution were 
needed. 

The exodus from the Residency, and the escape 
to the Dll Koosha, through nearly the whole leng^ 
of the city of Lucknow, will never be forgotten by 
those who took part therein. Many delicate ladies, 
unprovided ^Mth vehicles or horses, had to walk 
over five or six miles of very rough ground, exposed 
at one place to the fire of the enemy's musketiy. 
The authoress of tho Ladys Dtafy, with two 
other ladies, secured a carriage to convey them. 

' We had a pair of starved horses of Mr Gubbins’s 
to drag us ; but the wretched animals had heea on 
siege-fare so long that they had forgotten the use 
of their legs, and had no strength, so came to a 
stand-still every five minutes, invariably choosing 
the most dangerous parts of the road for their hidt. 
At one place we were under so hot a fire that we 
got out and ran for our lives — ^leaving the vehicle 
to its fate ; and two poor natives, who were helping 
to push it on behind, were shot. At the Fureed 
Buksh we had to wait a long time, as the carriage 
could not be got through a gateway till some stores 
were cleared away. Some of the officers of the 
90th invited ns inside, and gave us wine and 
water, which was very refreshing. We walked 
after that eveiy step of the way to Secunderabad 
[Secunder Bagh], where we all had to wait several 
hours till doolies amved to take on all the women ; 
and we proceeded under a strong escort to Dil 
Koosha. The road to Secunderabad was frightfeUy 
dangerous in places In one spot we were pasring 
a 24-pounder manned by some sailors of the navi^ 
brigade ; they all called out to ns to bend low and 
run as fast as we could ; we had hardly done so 
when a volley of grape whizzed over our heads and 
struck a wall beyond. At Secunderabad we found 
the place overflowing with women and children of 

the Lncknow garrison At about nine o’dodc 

p u. we started again in doolies. The crowd and 
confusion were excessive, the enemy hovering 
round and firing occasional shots, and we were 
borne along in the most solemn sil^ce ; the only 
sounds were the trdmp, tramp, tramp of the dodie- 
bearers and the screaming of the jackals. It was 
an awful time ; one felt as if one^s life hung in 
a balance, with the fete we had so long dreaded ; 
but our merciful Father, who has protected ns 
through so many and great dangen^ brought ns m 
safety to Dil Koosha, where we arrived abo^ fere 
o’clock in the morning.’ They found shelten im 
the hastily prepared Dil Kooaha escan^^MHH^ 
already mentioned ; and fhen, for the fnfc tfni 
during five months, thqy snatched a 
beyond the Residency intreD€hi!inti#'M»-(ni|p# 
Lady) Inglis behaved on Hiis oceasfen insMOMiMr 
worthy of her name; a dteelieer hwpiiid KBui was 
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for iior aeoammodation ; bat she refused 
It, in order that the sick and wounded mi^t be 
better attended to. Hr Rees gives an extract from 
a letter of this lad j, m which the incidents of the 
day are narrated nearly in the same terms as by 
the chaplain's wife ; but the following few addi- 
tional fects may be given . ‘ The road was quite 
safe except in thiee places, where it was overlooked 
by the enemy's position, and where we had to run. 
One poor woman was wounded at one of these 
places. We arrived at Secunder Bagh about six, 
and found every one assembled there, awaiting an 
escort and doolies to carry us on. When I tell 
you that upwards of two thousand men had been 
hastily buned there the day before, you can fancy 

what a place it was We were regaled with 

tea and plenty of milk, and bread and butter- 
luxuries we had not enjoyed since the commence- 
ment of our troubles. At ten o'clock we recom- 
menced our journey; most of the ladies were m 
palanquins, but we had a covercd-cart drawn 
by two obstinate bullocks. We had a force of 
infantiy and cavalry with us, but had not pro- 
ceeded half a mile w^hen the column was halted, 
and an order sent back for reinforcements ; some 
noise was heard, and it was believed we might be 
attacked. However, it proved a false alarm ; and 
after two disagreeable and rather anxious hours, 
we arrived safely at the Dil Koosha, and were 
quartered in tents pitched for our reception ’ The 
charnel-house at the Secunder Bagh, mentioned m 
this extract, was the place where most of the 
slaughter of the enemy had occurred, and where 
the dead bodies had been hastily interred; the 
atmosphere around it was for many days in a 
frightful state. 

The mihtary movement in this evacuation of the 
Residency was spoken of by Sir Colin, in his official 
dispatch, as something masteily. He told how 
Outram so planned that each corps and regiment, 
each detachment and picket, should be able to 
march out silently in the dead of the night, without 
exciting suspicion among the myriads of enemies 
near; and yet that there should be guns and 
riflemen so posted as to repel the enemy if they 
should attempt any serious molestation of the 
retirmg troops. It must be remembered that 
Outram and Havelock's gallant and much-endunng 
men had many things to effect after the non- 
combatants had departed from the Residency. 
They were called upon to bring away as many of 
the stores as could conveniently be conveyed, and 
to destroy those which, if left behind, would too 
much strengthen the enemy; they h^ to escort 
and protect their weaker companions, and to 
maintain a bombardment of the Kaiser Bagh and 
other posts, to deceive the enemy. The last of the 
men came out as quietly and cautiously as possible, 
m the dead of the night between the 22d and 
sad of Novembw, leaving lights burning that the 
d^utnre might not be suspected. They sileotty 
puMd through tiie streets and roads, ind safely 
'raachedthoDil Koosha. C^itainWatenimn, through 


some misconception, was left behind, and found 
himself, at two o’clock in the mommg, the only 
living man in the intrenched position which had 
lately been so crowded. The situation was a ter- 
rible one, surrounded as he was by fifty thousand 
vindictive armed enemies. In an agony of mind, 
he ran past the Taree Kothee, the Fureed Buksh, 
the Chiitlur Munzil, the Motee Mehal, the Secun- 
der Bagh, and the Martmi^re, to the Dil Koosha, 
which he reached in a state of mental and bodily 
prostration. Sir Colin w^as among the last to 
leave the place. So cleverly was the evacuation 
managed (without the loss of one man), that 
the enemy continued to fire into the Residency 
enclosure long after the British had quitted it 
What the scene w^as among the w^omen and chil- 
dren, w^e have just been informed ; what it was 
among the soldiers, is w^cll described m a letter 
from one of the officers : * An anxious night indeed 
that was ^ We left at twelve o’clock, having with- 
drawn all our guns from position, so that if the 
scoundrels had only come on, we should have had 
to fight every inch of our way while retiring , but 
the hand of Providence, which had watched the 
little garrison for so long a time, never left it to 
the last The eye of the wicked was blmded while 
we marched breathlessly with beating hearts from 
our post, and, forming into line, walked through 
the narrow defiles and trenches leading from the 
ever-memorable Bailey guard. Out we went, 
while the enemy’s guns still pounded the old wall, 
and while the bullets still whistled over the build- 
ings , and, after a six miles' walk in ankle deep 
sand, we were halted in a field and told to make 
ourselves comfortable for the night. Here we 
were in a pretty plight Nothing to cover our- 
selves, while the cold was intense ; so we lay down 
like so many sheep huddled together to keep our- 
selves warm, and so lay till the morning, when wo 
rose stiff and cold, with a pretty prospect of the 
chance of finding our servants in a camp of 9000 
men,' 

The world-renown cd ‘Residency’ at Lucknow 
being thus abandoned, it may be well to give in a 
iiote^ Sir James Outram’s comments on the eight 

* * I am aware of no parallel to our senes of mines in modem war 
Twentj-one shafts^ aggregating £00 feet m depth, and 3291 feet of 
gallery, have been executed The enemy advanced twenty mines 
against the palaces and outposts , of these they exploded three, 
which caused us loss of life, and two which did no injuiy , seven 
have been blown m, and out of sevra others the enemy hare been 
driven, and their galleries taken possession of by our miners— 
results of whi<di the engineer department may well be proud The 
reports and plans forwarded by Sir llenry Uavelock, K C B , 
and now submitted to his exceUency, will explain how a line of 
gardens, courts, and dwelling-houses, without fortified eneetnte, 
without flanking defences, and closely connected with the build- 
inga of a (dty, h.*i8 been maintained for eight weeks in a certain 
degree of security; notwithstanding the (dose and (constant mus- 
ke^-flre fhim loopholed walls and windows, often within thirty 
yards, and from every lofty building within nfle-range, and 
notwithstanding a frequent Uiough desultiny fire of round-riiot 
and grape from guns posted at vanous distances, from seventy to 
five hundred yards This result has been obtained by the detU «nd 
conrage of the engineer and qaartermaster-general^s departments, 
leaiously aided by the brave officers and soldlen^ who have dis- 
played the same co(d determination and cfaeetliil alacrity in the 
tofis of the trench and amid the ooneealed dangers of the mine 
that they had predonsly eshibited when foremg thdr way into 
Lndcnow at the point of the bimmet, and amid a most marderoos 
fire.* 
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weeks* defence of that place, as a sequel to 
Brigadier lnghs*s account (p 336) of the preyious 
three months* defence before Outram arrived. To 
Outram was due the planning and execution of 
tlie strategical movement by which the evacuation 
of the Residency was accomplished The com- 
mander-in-chief, in a general order issued on the 
23d, thus spoke of it* ‘The movement of retreat 
last night, by v^hich the final rescue of the garrison 
was effected, was a model of discipline and exact- 
ness The consequence was, that the enemy was 
completely deceived, and the force retired by a 
narrow, tortuous lane — the only line of retreat 
open — ^in the face of fifty thousand enemies, 
without molestation 

Great and universal was the grief throughout 
the camp when the rumour rapidly spread that 
Havelock, the gallant Christian soldier, was dead. 
He shared the duties of Outram at the Dil Koosha 
on the 23d and 24th, but died the next day, 
stricken down by d)^sentery, brought on by over- 
fatiguc. All men talked of him as a religious as 
well as a brave man— as one, more than most 
men of his time, who resembled some of the 
Puritans of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies A few words may give the outline of his 
career. Henry Havelock was born near Sunder- 
land in 1795 He w^as educated at the Charter- 
house, and then studied for the bar for a shoit 
time; but afterwards adopted the military pro- 
fession, following the example of his elder brother 
William He entered the 95th regiment just after 
the battle of Waterloo, and during forty-two years 
saw a good deal of active service. After serving 
eight years in the United Kingdom, he exchanged 
into the 13th regiment, and went to India in 1823. 
He joined in the first Burmese war, of which he 
afterwards wrote and published a narrative. He 
served in various capacities twenty-three years 
before he became a captain, having no patronage 
in high places to facilitate his advancement 
Then he served in the Afghan campaign, of 
which he wrote a memoir, and took a leading 
pait in the memorable defence of Jelalabad 
Rising gradually in office and in influence, he 
served in later periods at Gwalior, Moodkee, 
Perozshah, Sobraon, the Sutlej, and other scenes 
of battle. When the Persian war broke out at the 
close of 1856, he was put in command of one 
division of the Anglo-Indian army; and when 
that war ended, he returned to India. What he 
achieved during 1857 the foregoing pages have 
shewn. All classes in England mourned his death. 
TheJDuke of Cambridge as commander-in-chief, 

* The &te of the few English pruoners at Lucknow is not clearly 
traceable, but one account has stated that four Englishmen were 
put to death on the night when the Readency was finally evacu- 
ated When the English troops, the women and children, the 
guiw and baggage, and a quarter of a milhon sterling in silver, had 
safely readied the Dil Koosha, the leaders among the rebels became 
raraged b^ond measure at a mancenvre whidi comidetely balked 
them A few ot than rushed to the Kidaer Bagh, where the unfor- 
tan^ prteim wm confined, tied four of them-Bir Mountstuart 
JadesM. Mr Orr, ^ Barnes, and Sergeant Martin— to guns, and 
blewtimamy. The ladles were said to have been ^ared at the 
interoesdon of one of the b^ums or princesses of Onde 
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Lords Palmerston and Panmnre as ministers of 
the crown, the Earl of Derby as diief r epr e se nt- 
ative of the parly at that time in oppositioiii the 
Court of Directors, the Court of I^prieton^ tiio 
cor|)oration of London, public functionaries and' 
municipal bodies, rehgious and missionary sodeties 
—all sought to pay respect to the noble soldier 
who was at once pious, daring, and skilfiil. His 
widow, made Lady Havelock in virtue of his 
knighthood, received a pension of £1000 a year. 
His son received a baronetcy from the Queen, the 
rank of major from the commander-in-chief, and 
a pension of £1000 a year from the House of 
Commons. The public afterwards took up the 
subject of a monument to the hero, and a pro- 
vision for his daughters, as matters not unworthy 
of support by voluntary efforts independent of the 
government. With or without a monument, the 
name of Henry Havelock will be held in grateful 
remembrance by the nation 

Sir Cohn Campbell, like all around him, 
mourned the loss of his gallant coadjutor ; but his 
thoughts had no time to dwell on that topic. He 
had to think of the living, to plan the march from 
the Dll Koosha to the Alum Bagh, and thence 
onward to Cawnpore Certain state-prisoners had 
to be guarded, as well as the women and children, 
the sick and the wounded, the treasure and the 
stores The whole army was thrown into 'two 
divisions* one under Brigadier Hope Grant, to 
form an escort from the Dil Koosha to the Alum 
Bagh ; the other, under Outram, to keep the enemy 
at bay until the convoy was safely on its road. It 
was on the 24th that this novel and picturesque 
procession set out The distance to the Alum Bagh 
was about four miles , and over the whole length 
of very rough road was a stream of bullock- 
carnages, palanquins, carts, camels, elephants, guns, 
ammunition and store wagons, soldiers, sailors 
(of the naval brigade), sick, wounded, women, 
children, and prisoners The delays were great, 
the stoppages many, the fatigue distressing, the 
dust annoying ; and all gladly rested their weaiy 
limbs at the Alum Bagh when night came. 

It had been fully intended to afford the troops and 
their convoy several days* repose at the Alum Bagh; 
but on the 27 th, Sir Cohn was surprised to hear 
very heavy firing in the direction of Cawnpore. No 
news had reached him from that place for several 
days; therefore fearing some disaster, he felt it 
necessary to push forward as quickly as possible. 
Leaving Outram in command of part of the force 
at the Alum Bagh, and placing the rest under the 
immediate command of Hope Grant, he resumed his 
march at nine o’clock on the morning of the 28tii. 
Messages now reached him, telling of a reverse 
which General Windham had suffered at Cawn- 
pore, at the hands of the Gwalior mutineers. Sir 
Colin hastened forward, convoy and aJl ; but he 
and a few oflicers took the start, and gallop m 
to Cawnpore that same The xmtpitq ef 

Windham’s disaster will come ne^oe bk^iSm 
next chapter ; here we have only^to i^wak df he 
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immediate effect upon Sir Colin’s plans The 
enormous tram of helpless women, children, sick, 
and wounded, could cross the Ganges and quit 
Oude only by a bridge of boats ; if that were broken, 
the result might be tragical indeed. Orders were 
sent for the heavy guns to hurry on, and to take up 
such a position as would prevent the enemy from 
destroying or attacking the bridge ; while a mixed 

force of infantry, cavaliy, and horse-artillery was 
to cross quickly, and command the Cawnpore end 
of the bridge. Happily all this was effected just m 
time. When the passage was rendered safe, the 
artillery, the remaining troops, and the non-com- 
batants, were ordered to file over the bridge , this 
they did, occupying the bridge in a continuous 
stream for thirty unmolested, owing to Sir 



Fort of Alum Bagh, near Lucknow 


Colin’s prompt plans, hy the enemy’s guns All 
having safely crossed, the troops encamped around 
the ruinous old mtrenchment rendered memorable 
by the gallant spirit and hapless fate of Sir Hugh 
Wheeler j while the women, children, sick, and 
wounded, were put temporarily into occupation of 
the old foot-artillery lines 
Although Sir Colm Campbell abandoned Luck- 
now for a while, he did not abandon the Alum 
Bagh. This post, a compact enclosure, capable 
of being defended on all sides, would afford an 
important base for future operations if mamtained 
TaWng Hope Grant’s division back with him to 
Cawnpore, he left Outram with three to four 
thousand men to hold the Alum Bagh against all 
odds, furnishing him with as large a supply as 
possible of provisions and stores. This force con- 
sisted of all the remaining or available companies 
of H.M. 6th, 78th, 84th, and 90th foot, the 
Madras Uluropeans, the Ferozpore Sikhs, three 


field-batteries, some heavy guns, two squadrons 
of the military train acting as dragoons, and a 
body of irregular cavalry. While the enemy 
were busily engaged in refortifying the city, so 
as to make it more formidable than ever. Sir 
James was making the Alum Bagh proof against 
all their attacks. The position thus occupied 
included not only the Alum Bagh itself, but a 
standing camp about three-quarters of a mile 
distant, and the bridge of Bunnee, which was 
separately held by 400 Madras sepoys and two 
guns 

Serious work and anxious thoughts occupied the 
mind of the comraander-in-chief. He could do 
little in active mihtary operations while so many 
helpless beings were depending on him for pro- 
tection. Hence the sojourn of those who, from 
sex, age, or sickness, could render no active service 
at Cawnpore, was rendered as brief as possible. 
Vehicles, animals, provisions, and stores, were 
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quickly collected ; aod on the 3d of December the 
march was resumed towards Allahabad — under 
an escort of H M 34th foot, two gun^ and some 
cavalry. How the released Europeans fared on 
their journey ; how they were cheered and greeted 
at Allahabad ; how they felicitated themselves on 
once again sleeping in safety; and how they 
ultimately reached Calcutta by steamers on the 
Ganges — ^need not be told in detail. Let it suffice 
to say that when the ladies and children, with the 
invalided officers, who had passed through so 
wonderful a senes of events, were approaching 
Calcutta, Lord Canning issued a notification, in 
which he said . ‘ No one will wish to obtrude upon 
those who are under bereavement or sickness any 
show of ceremony which shall impose fatigue or 
pain The best welcome which can be tendered 
upon such an occasion is one which shall break 
in as httle as possible upon privacy and rest. But 
the rescue of these sufferers is a victory beyond 
all price ; and in testimony of the public joy with 
which it is hailed, and of the admiration with 
which their heroic endurance and courage are 
viewed,’ it was ordered that a royal salute should 
be fired from the ramparts of Fort William as 
soon as the steamer arrived ; that all ships-of-war 
in the river should be dressed in honour of 
the day; that officers would be appointed to 
conduct the passengers on shore; and that the 
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state*barges of the governor-general should be in 
attendance. 

Thus ended a great achievement. The women, 
children, sick, and wounded, who had to be 
brought away from the veiy heart of a city 
swarming with deadly enemies, and escorted 
through a country beset by mutinous sepoys and 
rebellious chieftains, were not fewer than two 
thousand in number. Let it be remembered, that 
while this helpless tram of persons was on the 
way through Oude, behind them was the enormous 
hostile force of Lucknow, while in front of them 
were the Gwahor mutineers flushed by a recent 
victory. That all should have passed through this 
perilous ordeal with scarcely the loss of one life, 
reflects lasting credit on the generals who planned 
and executed the manoeuvre. Of the five noble 
officers whose names are impenshably connected 
with the extraordinary sieges and defences of 
Lucknow — Inghs, Havelock, Neill, Outram, and 
Campbell — two fell before the grateful thanks of 
their countrymen at home could reach them ; but 
the remaining three, when Christmas arrived, had 
the infinite satisfaction of knowing that their 
arduous labours had been rewarded by the safe 
arrival, at or near Calcutta, of the tender and 
weakened, the broken-down and invalided — those 
who had so long formed the European community 
in the Lucknow Residency. 


Sett- 


CavanagJCs Adventure — At p 362 it is mentioned that 
Mr Cavanagh, an uncovenanted civil servant of the Com- 
pany in the Residency at Lucknow, volunteered to make 
the perilous journey from that post to the commander- 
in-chiefs camp many miles beyond the Alum Bagh, in 
order to establish more complete correspondence between 
Sir James Outram and Sir Cohn Campbell than was 
possible by the simple medium of a small note enclosed xn 
a quill Mr Cavanagh’s account of his hair-breadth run 
was afterwards published in the Blue-books , and as it 
affords a good idea of the state of Lucknow and its 
environs at the time, we will reprint it here 

‘While passing through the mtrenchment of Lucknow, 
about ten o’clock a H on the 9th inst , I learned that a spy 
had come in from Oawnpore, and that he was going back in 
the night as far as the Alum Bagh with dispatches to his 
excellency, Sir Cohn Campbell, the commander-in-chief, 
who, it was said, was approaching Lucknow with 6000 or 
6000 men 

* I sought out the spy, whose name is Kanoujee Lall, and 
who was m the court of the deputy-commissioner of Duna- 
bad before the outbreak in Oude He had taken letters 
from the mtrenchment before, but I had never seen him 
till now I found him inteUigent, and imparted to him my 
desire to venture in disguise to the Alum Bagh in his com- 
pany He hesitated a great deal at acting as my guide, but 
made no attempt to exaggerate the dangers of the road. 
He merely urged that there was more chance of detection 
by our gomg together, and proposed that we should take 
cliflerent roads, and meet outside of the city, to which I 
objected. 1 left him to transact some business, my mind 
Iwellmg all the time on the means acoomj^ishing my 
object 


‘ I had, some days previously, witnessed the preparation 
of plans which were being made by direction of Sir James 
Outram to assist the commandei-in-chief in his march into 
Lucknow for the relief of the besieged, and it then occurred 
to me that some one with the requisite local knowledge 
ought to attempt to reach his excellency’s campbe>ond or at 
the Alum BagL The news of Sir Colin Campbell’s advance 
revived the idea, and I made up my mind to go myself at 
two o’clock, after finishing the business I was engaged upon. 

I mentioned to Colonel 11 Napier, chief of Sir James 
Outram’s staflf, that I was willing to proceed through the 
enemy to the Alum Bagh, if the general thought my doing so 
would be of service to the commander-in-chief He was 
surprised at the offer, and seemed to regard the enterprise 
as fraught with too much danger to be assented to , but he 
did me the favour of communicating the offer to Sir James 
Outram, because he considered that my zeal deserved to be 
brought to his notice 

SSir James did not encourage me to undertake the 
journey, declaring that he thought it so dangerous that he 
would not himself have asked any officer to attempt it I, 
however, spoke so confidently of success, and treated the 
dangers so lightly, that he at last yielded, and did me the 
honour of adding, that if 1 succeeded in reaching the 
commander-in-chief, my knowledge would be a great help 
to him 

‘ I secretly arranged for a disguise, so that my departiute 
might not be known to my wife, as she was not well enough 
to bear the prospect of an eternal separation. Wh^ I left 
home, about seven o’clock in the evexung, she I 

was gone on duty for the night to the mines ; for J wit- 
working as an assistant field-engmeer, by oidmr Sir Jenit ^ 
Ontram , . ^ 
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* By balf-past seven o’clock my disgame was completed, 
and when 1 entered the room of Colonel Napier, no one in 
it recognised me I was dressed as a bndmash, or as an 
irregal^ soldier of the city, with sword and shield, native- 
made shoes, tight troasers, a yellow silk koortah over a tight- 
fitting white muslin shiii;, a yellow-coloured chintz sheet 
thrown round my shoulders, a cream-coloured turban, and 
a white waistband or komurbund My face, down to the 
shoulders, and my hands, to the wnsts, were coloured with 
lampblack, the cork used being dipped in oil to cause the 
colour to aidhere a little I could get nothing better. I had 
httle confidence in the disguise of my features, and I trusted 
more to the darkness of the night , but Sir James Outram 
and his staff seemed satisfied After being provided with 
a small double-barrelled pistol, and a pair of broad pyjamahs 
over the tight drawers, I proceeded witl^ Kanoujee Lall to 
the right b^k of the nver Goomtee, running north of our 
intrenchment^ accompamed by Captain Hardinge, of the 
irregular cavalry 

‘ Here we undressed and quietly forded the nver, which 
was only about four and a half feet deep, and about a 
hundred yards wide at this point My courage failed me 
while in the water, and if my guide had been within reach, 
I should perhaps he^ve pulled him back and abandoned 
the enterpnse , but he waded quickly through the stream 
Reaching the opposite bank, we went crouching up a 
ditch for three hundred yards, to a grove of low trees on 
the edge of a pond, where we stopped to dress. While we 
were here, a man came down to the pond to wash, and 
went away again without observing us. 

‘ My confidence now returned to me, and with my tuh^ ar 
resting on my shoulder we advanced into the huts in 
front, where I accosted a matchlockman, who answered to 
my remark that the night was cold “ It is very cold — in fact, 
It IS a cold night ” 1 passed him, adding that it would be 
colder by and by 

‘After going six or seven hundred yards further, we 
reached the iron bridge over the Goomtee, where we 
weie stopped and called over by a native officer who was 
seated in an upper-stoned house, and seemed to be in 
command of a cavalry picket, whose horses were near the 
place saddled My guide advanced to the light, and I 
stajed a little back in the shade After being told that 
we had come from Mundeon — our old cantonment, and 
then in the possession of the enemy — and that we were 
gomg into the city to our homes, he let us proceed We 
continued on along the left bank of the river to the stone 
bridge, which is about eight or nine hundred yards fiom 
the iron bndge, passing unnoticed through a number of 
sepoys and matchlockmen, some of whom were escorting 
persons of rank m palanquins preceded by torches 

‘ Recrossmg the Goomtee by the stone bndge, we went by 
a sentry unobserved, who was closely questioning a dirtily 
dressed native, and into thechowk or principal street of the 
city of Lucknow, which was not illuminated as much as it 
us^ to be previous to the siege, nor was it so crowded 
1 jostled against several armed men in the street without 
being spoken to, and only met one guard of seven sepoys, 
who were amusing themselves with some women of 
pleasure 

* When issuing from the city into the country, we were 
challenged by a chowkeedar, or watchman, who, without 
stopping us, merely asked who we were The part of the 
city traversed that night by me seemed to have been 
deserted by at least a third of its inhabitants. 

‘ I was m great spirits when we roached the green fields, 
into which I had not been for five months. Everything 
around us smelt sweet, and a carrot I took from the road- 
side was the most delicious I had ever tasted. I gave vent 
to my feelings in a conversation with Kanoujee Lall, who 
joined in my admiration of the province of Oude, and 
lamentation that it was now m the hands of wretches 
whose misgovernment and rajiacity were ruining it. 

* A farther walk of a few miles was accomplished in high 
spirits. But there was trouble before us. We had taken 
the wrong road, and were now quite out of our way in the 
Bil Koosha Park, which was occupied by the enemy. 1 went 


within twenty yards of two guns to see what strength they 
were, and returned to the guide, who was in great alarm, 
and begged I would not distrust him because of the mis- 
take, as it was caused by his anxiety to take me away from 
the pickets of the enemy. I bade him not to be frightened 
of me, for I was not annoyed, as such accidents were not 
unfrequent even when there was no danger to be avoided 
It was now about midnight. We endeavonred to persuade 
a cultivator, who was watching his crop, to shew ns the way 
for a short distance, but he urged old age and lameness , 
and another, whom I peremptorily told to come with us, 
ran off screaming, and alarmed the whole village. We next 
walked quickly away into the canal, running under the 
Char Bagh, in which I fell several times, owing to my shoes 
being wet and slippery and my feet sore The shoes were 
hard and tight, and had rubbed the skin off my toes, and 
cut into the flesh above the heels. 

‘ In two hours more we were again m the right direction, 
two women in the village we passed having kindly helped 
us to find it. About two o’clock we reached an advanced 
picket of sepoys, who told us the way, after asking where 
we had come from, and whither we were going I thought 
it safer to go up to the picket, than to tiy to pass them 
unobserved 

‘Kanoujee Lall now begged I would not press him to 
take me into the Alum Bagh, as he did not know the way 
in, and the enemy were strongly posted around the place 
I was tired, and in pain from the shoes, and would there- 
fore have preferred going into the Alum Bagh , but, as the 
guide feared attempting it, I desired him to go on to the 
camp of the commauder-in-chief, which he said was near 
Bunnee (a village eighteen miles from Lucknow) upon the 
Cawnpore road The moon had nsen by this time, and we 
could see well ahead 

‘ By three o’clock we arrived at a grove of mango-trees, 
situated on a plain, m which a man was singing at the top 
of his voice I thought he was a villager, but he got 
alaimed on hearing us approach ; and astonished us, too, 
by calling out a guard of twenty-five sepoys, all of whom 
asked questions Kanoujee Lall here lost heart for the first 
time, and threw away the letter intrusted to him for Sir 
Cohn Campbell I kept mine safe in my turban We 
satisfied the guard that we were poor men travelhng to 
Umroula, a village two miles tins side of the chiefs camp> 
to inform a friend of the death of his brother by a shot 
from the British intrenchment at Lucknow, and they told 
us the road They appeared to he greatly relieved on dis- 
covering that it was not their temble foe, who was only a 
few miles in advance of them We went in the direction 
indicated by them, and after walking for half an hour we 
got into a jheel or swamp, which are numerous and large 
in Oude We bad to wade through it for two hours up to 
our waists in water, and through weeds , for before we 
found out that we were m a jheel, we had gone too far to 
recede I was nearly exhausted on getting out of the 
water, having made great exertions to force our way through 
the weeds, and to prevent the colour being washed off my 
face It was nearly gone from my hands 

‘ I now rested for fifteen minutes, despite the remon- 
strances of the guide, and went forward, passing between 
two pickets of the enemy, who had no sentnes thrown out 
It was near four o’clock in the morning when I stopped at 
the corner of a tope or grove of trees to sleep for an hour, 
which Kanoujee Lall entreated I would not do, but I 
thought he overrated the danger, and, lying down, I told 
him to see if there was any one in the grove who would 
tell him where we then were. 

‘ We had not gone far when I heard the English chal- 
lenge “ Who comes there with a native accent. We had 
reached a Bntish cavalry outpost my eyes filled with joyful 
tears, and I shook the Sikh officer m charge of the picket 
heartily by the hand. The old soldier was as plea^ as 
myself when he heard whence I had come ; and he was 
good enough to send two of his men to conduct me to the 
camp of the advance-guard. An officer of her Majesty’s 
9th Lancers, who was visiimg his pickets, met me on the 
way, and took me to his tcnt> where I got dry stockiiigs and 
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fotmsers, and, what I much needed, a glass of brandy — a 
liqnor I had not tasted for nearly two months. 

* I thanked God for having safely conducted me through 
this dangerous enterprise, and Eanoujee Lall for the courage 
and intelligence with which he had conducted himself 
dunng this trying night When we were questioned, he let 
me speak as little as possible. He always had a ready 
answer, and I feel that I am indebted to him in a great 
measure more than to myself foi my escape It will give 
me great satisfaction to hear that he h^ been suitably 
rewsffded 

‘In undertaking this enterprise, I was actuated by a 
sense of duty, believing that I could be of use to bis excel* 
lency the commander-in-chief when approaching, for its 
relief, the besi^ed garrison, which had heroically resisted 


the attack of thirty times its own number mr nearly five 
months, within a weak and irregular intrenehment ; and, 
secondly, because I was anxious to perform some aervioe 
which would insure to me the honour of wearing our Most 
Gracious Majesty’s Cross 

‘ My reception by Sir Cohn Campbell and his staff was 
cordnd and kmd to the utmost degree , and if I never have 
more than the remembrance of their condescension and of 
the heartfelt congratulation of Sir James Outram and of 
all the officers of his garrison on my safe return to them — 
shall not repine, though to be sure having the Victoria 
Cross would make me a prouder and a happier man. 


‘James Cayaeaqh. 


‘ Camp^ Alim Bagh, Nov, 21* 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


CLOSIHfl BTEBTS OP THE TEAE. 


■ HE expedition of Sir Colin 
Campbell to Lucknow in Novem- 
T, followed by the extraordinary 
!cue of the British residents at 
-t city, formed an episode in the 
ory of the Indian Eevolt well 
by of being treated singly and 
ly from other matters This 
1 done, the present chapter may 
’ be devoted to the closing events 
of the year in other places, touching only upon 
such occurrences as immediately affected the 
mutiny or the plans for its suppression As in 
the former chapters* — relating, the one to July 
and August, and the other to September and 
October — ^the survey (applicable in this case to 
IJovember and December) may usefully begin in 
the Calcutta provinces, and thence travel west- 
ward. 

Calcutta itself, for reasons more than once 
stated, was not likely to be materially affected by 
mutinous proceedings The interests of the native 
towns-people, concerned in supplying the wants of 
a larger number of Europeans than resided at any 
other city in India, led them to prefer scenes of 
quiet, even if the Bengalee character had been 
more warlike than is its wont , while the frequent 
landing of British troops from other shores kept 
in awe such of the sepoy soldiers as still remained 
in arms. A naval squadron anchored in the 
Hoogly, with sufficient power of metal to batter 
the city to rums if danger arose. The natives, 
except a few of fanatical character, were more 
disposed to seek for hohday than for war; and 
holiday occasionally fell to their share, in the 
proceedings of the British themselves. On one 
day, towards the close of November, there were 
4500 British troops temporarily garrisoned at 
Calcutta, and 11 ships-of-war anchored in the 
river. The troops comprised HM 19th, 20th, 
42d, 54th, 79th, and 97th regiments of foot, or 
portions of them, together with one battalion of 
the 60th Rifles, and one of the Rifle brigade. A 
review of most of these fine troops was held on 


the Calcutta volunteers’ parade-ground, before the 
journey to the upper provinces commenced The 
Calcutta government commenced operations for 
reorganising the vast regions which had been 
thrown into confusion by the Revolt A plan was 
sketched out for separating the divisions of Delhi 
and Meerut from the Northwest Provinces, and 
transferring them to the government of the Pun- 
jaub — ^in order that they might share in the pecu- 
liar system of executive rule which had been found 
to work well in the Punjaub, under the energetic 
control of Sir John Lawrence The rest of the 
Northwest Provinces could not be permanently 
reorganised until the warlike operations had made 
further advance. Another proceeding on the part 
of the government was to send out a commission 
to the Andaman Islands, to examine how far they 
were suited as a penal settlement for rebels or 
traitors sentenced to transportation ; the commis- 
sion comprised naval and medical officers, who 
were empowered to select a spot healthy in 
situation and easily defended 
In the easternmost districts of India, mutiny 
shewed itself in small degree It could hardly be 
other than shght, however; for the Hindustani 
troops were few m number, and the general popu- 
lation not ill affected. Three companies of the 
34th Bengal native infantry, it will be remem- 
bered,* were stationed at Chittagong at the very 
beginning of the troubles in March and April; 
they not only remained faithful when the other 
companies of the same regiment became mutinous 
at Berhampore, but made a very high-flown 
declaration of their loyalty. After remaining ^true 
to their salt ’ throughout the whole of the summer 
and autumn, these three companies at length 
yielded to the general mania They broke out 
into mutiny at Chittagong on the 18th of Novem- 
ber, burnt their lines, blew up the magazine, 
looted the treasury, and commenced a search for 
Europeans. These latter escaped, chiefly in boats 
upon the river The mutineers then released the 
convicts from the jail, and decamped. They moved 
northward, apparently tending toward Tipperah, 


* Chap, xvh , pp. 277-294, chap, zz , pp. 338-358 
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where a petty rajah held his court Directly this 
was kDown, Major Byng, commaDdiDg a Silhet 
native regiment, marched down from the hills, 
and met the mutineers A brief conflict ensued, 
m which the major unfortunately received a 
mortal wound; but the misguided men of the 
34th, meeting with no kind of sympathy from 
the Silhetees, were almost whofiy annihilated 
within a few days. 

There were at that time two companies of the 
73d native regiment at Dacca ; and as soon as the 
authorities received from the magistrate of Chitta- 
gong news of what had occurred at the last-men- 
tioned place, they resolved to disarm those two 
companies, as a precaution against mischief. The 
sepoys, however, hearing the news from Chittagong 
more speedily than the authorities, prepared for 
resistance. A party of volunteers disarmed a few 
scattered sepoys ; but as the others had artillery 
to assist them, a hundred English sailors, with two 
or three howitzers, were told off to deal with them. 
A sharp contest ensued at the sepoy barracks, with 
balls, grape, and musketry; until at length the 
sailors, determined on a closer attack, rushed upon 
the sepoys, drove them out of the barracks, and 
killed many on the spot. The rest set off on a 
hasty march to Jelpigoree, the head-quarters of the 
regiment. So utterly was that part of India 
denuded of British troops, that there were none to 
repel even one or two hundred mutineers; and 
many villages were plundered on the road. The 
check came from a quarter where apparently the 
mutineers least expected it— from the men of 
their own regiment The motives of the native 
troops were as inscrutable now as at any former 
time ; for although the two companies thus 
rebelled, fought, and fled, the bulk of the regiment 
remained faithful They had even quietly per- 
mitted two hundred Goorkhas to join the regiment 
—that step having been adopted by the authorities 
to infuse new blood into the corps. An officer of 
the 73d, writing from Jelpigoree on the 3d of 
December, said ‘Our men have sworn to their 
native officers (not to us) that they will do their 
duty; and our spies, who have hitherto proved 
so trustworthy, declare that we may fully depend 
on the regiment. Yesterday the test commenced 
by our ordering accoutrements and ammunition 
to be served out to our two hundred Goorkhas 
This was done cheerfully, and is a very good 
indication of the prevailing feeling A strange 
scene it was, watching the sepoys doling out 
ammunition to Goorkhas to fight against their own 
(the sepoys’) comrades, and it did one’s heart good 
to see it we are all under arms, and very san- 
guine.’ These men actually joined in routing the 
mutinous companies of their own regiment, and 
in driving them towards Bhotan, where they died 
miserably among an unsympathising population. — 
Such discrepancies in conduct between different 
regiments and different companies of the same 
regiment, llirew great difficulties in the way of 
any logical tracing of the causes of the Revolt. 
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In a wide region of Bengal westward of Calcutta, 
the only incidents requinng notice wore two or 
three m which the Shekhawuttie battalion showed 
that it still remamed faithful to the Company’s 
raj— almost the last relic of the once magnifioMit 
Bengal army. With this regiment Colonel Forster 
put down the recusant Rajah of Pachete, whose 
domain touched the grand trunk-road above 
Raneegunge After hovering some time on the 
verge of treason, this man at length refused to 
obey the British resident at Rugonauthpoor, Mr 
Lushington, who was obliged to intrench himself 
in self-defence Colonel Forster hastened thither ; 
and by his own boldness of bearing, and the faith- 
fulness of his Shekhawutties, he captured the 
rajah, a fort of no inconsiderable strength, much 
wealth, and a mass of treasonable correspondence 
—without firing a shot. Shortly afterwards, 
Forster marched to Sumhhulpore, where a band 
of ruffians, headed by one of their own class, had 
commenced a course of violence that needed and 
obtained a prompt check 

Let us hasten on to the busier scenes of the 
northwest, viewing them m connection with 
Cawnpore as a central point of strategy, and with 
Sir Colin Campbell as leader of all the British 
operations This may the more appropriately be 
done ; because there were no events on the Lower 
Ganges, between Calcutta and Benares, requiring 
notice, so far as concerned the months of November 
and December. 

Cawnpore was a centre m military matters for 
the following reasons. On one side of it was 
Lucknow, so important in relation to the occu- 
pancy of Oude, Allahabad, on another side, was 
on the great line of route for troops from Calcutta ; 
Agra and Delhi, towards the northwest, lay on 
the path of approach from the Punjaub , while on 
the south and southwest were the roads along 
which armies or columns of armies might march 
from the two southern provinces of Madras and 
Bombay Hence Sir Colm Campbell made earnest 
endeavours to maintain a good position at Cawn- 
pore, as a convenient base of operations. Colonel 
Wilson, as commandant, was instructed to attend 
to the wants of Lucknow so far as he could, and to 
watch the movements of insurgent troops in the 
neighbourhood. This continued throughout October. 
In November, when Sir Colin went with his small 
army to relieve Lucknow, he left General Wind- 
ham— well known in Cnmean warfare as the *hero 
of the Redan ’ — in command at Cawnpore, not to 
fight, hut to keep communication safely open from 
Lucknow Cawnpore to Allahabad. Sir Cohn, 
it will he remembered,*^ burned back to Cawnpore 
at the end of November on account of events that 
had occurred during his absence What thojie 
events were, we have now to narrate. 

The senes of disasters that occurred to General 
Windham ongmated in part in the want good 
communication between him and Sir CSo^ 

• Chap, acd., p. 369. 
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Ciiinpl)el]. Whether the messengers were stopped 
by the way, does not clearly appear ; but Sir Colin 
remained in ignorance that the Gwalior mutineers 
were approaching Cawnpore; while Wmdham 
received no replies to letters sent by him, asking 
for instructions for his guidance. Sir Cohn knew 
nothing of Windham’s troubles until, on the 27th 
of November, he heard at the Alum Bagh the 
noise of artillery-firing at Cawnpore , while Wind- 
ham received no aid or advice until Sir Colin 
himself appeared late on the following day. 
Whether or not there were defective tactics in 
the subsequent management of the affair, this 
uncertainty at the beginning was unquestionably 
disadvantageous. Windham knew, about the 
middle of the month, that the Gwalior and Indore 
mutineers, swelled to 20,000 strong by reinforce- 
ments of rebels from various quarters, had reached 
within about thirty miles of Cawnpore, on the 
Calpee road ; and a week later he found that they 
were within twenty miles. As the troops at his 
command barely exceeded 2000 men, and as he 
received no news from Campbell, he considered 
how best to maintain his position. He was in an 
intrenchment or intrenched fort, far distant from 
the one formerly occupied by Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
and placed close to the Ganges, so as to command 
the bridge of boats ; there being within the intrench- 
ment the requisite buildings for the daily necessities 
of his force. As the city of Cawnpore lay between 
him and the Calpee road, he deemed it necessary 
to take up a new position Leaving some of his 
troops, therefore, in the intrenchment, he formed 
with the remainder a new camp at Dhuboulee, 
close to the canal westward of the city, at a point 
where he believed he would be able to watch and 
frustrate the enemy. 

On the 26th, finding that the mutineers were 
approaching, he went out to encounter them. He 
started at three in the morning with about 1200 
infantry (chiefly of the 34th, 82d, 88th, and Rifles, 
100 Sikh cavalry and eight guns), and marched eight 
or nine miles to Bhowsee, near the Pandoo Nuddce 
•—leaving his camp-equipage and baggage near the 
city. Brigadier Carthew was second in command , 
and the ^ef ofiScers under him were Colonels 
Walpole, rally, and Maxwell. The enemy were 
found strongly posted on the opposite side of the dry 
bed of the Pandoo Nuddee The British advanced 
With a line of skirmishers along the whole front, with 
supports on each flank, and a reserve in the centre. 
The enemy opened a heavy fire of artillery from 
siege and field guns ; but such was the eagerness 
of the British troops to engage, that they carried the 
position with a rush, cheering as they went ; and a 
village, half a mile in the rear of the enemy, was 
rapidly cleared. The mutineers hastily took to 
flighty leaving behind them two howitzers and one 
gun. At this pointy apparently for the first time, 
Windham became aware that he had been engag- 
ing the advanced column only of the enemy, and 
tbAt the main force was near at hand. Rendered 
mnea^ by his posUion, he resolved on retiring to 


protect the city, camp, cantonment, intr^chment, 
and bridge of boats. This he did. 

So far, then, the operations of the 26th were to a 
certain extent successfal. But disaster followed 
He encamped for the night on the Jewee Plain, on 
the Calpee side of Cawnpore, having the city 
between him and the intrenchment. Whether 
Windham did not know that the enemy were so 
near in great force, whether his camping-ground 
was ill chosen, or whether he left his flanks unpro- 
tected, certain it is that, about noon on the 27th, 
when his men were preparing for a camp-dinner, 
they were surprised by an onslaught of the enemy 
in immense force, from behind a thick cover of 
trees and brushwood, beginning with an over- 
whelming artillery cannonade For five hours did 
this attack continue, chiefly near the point of 
junction of the Delhi and Calpee roads Dis- 
tracted by an attack on three sides of him, 
Windham hastened to see what was doing on the 
fourth side, towards the city , and here he ascer- 
tained that the mutineers had turned his flanks, 
got into the city, and were beginning to attack 
the intrenchment near the bridge. Retreat was 
at once resolved on ; and although the general’s 
dispatch did not state the fact, the private letters 
shew that the retreat was sauve qui pent. For, in 
truth, it became a matter of speed, whether the 
British could rush back to the intrenchment in 
time to save it. They did so , but at the expense 
of a large store of tents, saddlery, harness, camp- 
equipage, and private property—- all of which had 
to be abandoned in the hasty scamper from the 
camp to the intrenchment. This booty the enemy 
at once seized upon, and either appropriated or 
burned according to its degree of usefulness No 
less than five hundred tents fed a bonfire that 
night — ^a loss quite irreparable at that time to the 
British. 

Bitter was the mortification with which the 
troops contemplated this day’s work. One of the 
oflicers said in a private letter : ‘You will read the 
account of this day’s fighting with astonishment , 
for it tells how English troops, with their trophies 
and their mottoes, and their far-famed bravery, 
were repulsed and lost their camp, their baggage, 
and their position, by [tol] the scouted and 
degraded natives of India ’ The beaten ‘ Fering- 
hees,* as the enemy had now a right to call them, 
did certainly retreat to their intrenchment amid 
overturned tents, pillaged baggage, men’s kits, 
fleeing camels, elephants, horses, and servants. 
Another oflicer who had just come up from Alla- 
habad, and who was within the intrenchment on 
the afternoon of this day, thus described the scene: 

‘ Saw our troops retreating into the outer intrench- 
ment A regular panic followed. Trains of 
elephants, camels, horses, bullock-wagons, and 
coohes came in at the principal gate, laden with 
stuff. The principal buildings are the General 
Hospital, the Sailors’ Hospital, the Post-oflice, and 
the Commissariat-cellam Around these houses, 
which are scattered, crowds of camels, bullock^ 
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and horses were collected, fastened bj ropes to 
stakes m the ground, and among the animals, piles 
of tranks, beds, chairs, and miscellaneous farm- 
ture and baggage There was scarcely room to 
move. Met one of the chaplains hastening into 
the intrenchment. He had left everything in his 
tent outside The servants almost everywhere 
abandoned their masters when they heard the 
guns. Mounted officers were galloping across the 
rough ground between the inner and outer 
intrenchments, and doolie after doolie, with its 
red curtains down, concealing some poor victim, 
passed on to the hospitals. The poor fellows were 
brought in, shot, cut, shattered, and wounded m 
every imaginable way ; and as they went by, raw 
stumps might, he seen hanging over the sides of 
the doolies, literally like torn butcher-meat The 
agonies which I saw some of them enduie duiing 
the surgical operations were such as no tongue or 
pen can describe. The surgeons, who did their 
utmost, were so overworked, that many sufferers 
lay bleeding for hours before it was possible to 
attend to them ’ During the hasty retreat, one of 
the guns had been overturned in a nairow street 
in Cawnpore The British could not wait to bring 
it away, but at night General Windham ordered 
100 men of the 64tli to aid a few seamen of the 
naval brigade in an expedition to secure the gun 
It was a delicate task, in a city crowded with the 
enemy , how it was done, one of the officers of the 
naval brigade has told * 

What 'was next to be done, became an import- 
ant question General Windham assembled his 
superior officers, and conferred with them. If 
he could have obtained reliable information 
concerning the position of the enemy’s artillery, 
he would have proposed a night-attack ; but, in 
Ignorance on this important point, it was resolved 
to defer operations till the morrow Early on the 
28th, accoidmgly, the force was divided into four 
sections, thus distributed . One, under Walpole, 
was to defend the advanced portion of the town on 
the left side of the canal ; a second, under Wilson, 
was to hold the intrenchment, and establish a 
strong picket on the extreme nght ; a third, 
under Carthew, was to hold the Bithoor road in 
advance of the intrenchment, receiving support 
from the picket there if needed ; while the fourth 


section, under Windham himself, was to defend 
the portion of the to'wn nearest tilie Gmiges <m 
the left of the canal, and support Walpole if 
needful These several arrangements were eqieca* 
ally intended to protect the intrenchment and 
the bridge of boats— so important in relaticHf 
to Sir Cohn Campbell's operations in Oudte^ 
The British position was to be whoUy defen- 
sive. A severe struggle ensued. The Gwalior 
mutineers were now joined by another foroe 
under Nena Sahib, and a third under his brother 
Bhola Sahib , altogether the insurgents numbered 
21,000. They raaiched unmolested towards the 
city and cantonment; and then were the few 
British sorely pressed indeed Walpole was 
speedily engaged in very hard fighting ; and it 
was on his side only that anything like a 
victory was achieved. Aided by Colonels Wood- 
ford and Watson, and Captain Greene, Walpole 
repulsed a vigorous attack made by the enemy, 
and captured two 18-pounder guns Carthew, 
who struggled fioin morning till night against 
a most formidable body of the enemy, was 
at length obliged to retire from his position. 
Wilson, eager to render service at an exposed 
point, led his section of troops — chiefly consisting 
of H M C4tli foot — against four guns jdanted by 
the enemy in front of Carthew’s position. He and 
his gallant men advanced in the face of the enemy, 
and under a murderous fire, for more than half 
a mile, up a ravine commanded by high gi*ound m 
front as well as on both sides. From the ridge m 
front, the four 9-pounders played upon them as 
they rushed forward After reaching and almost 
capturing the guns, they were encountered by a 
very large force of the enemy who had hitherto 
been hidden ; further progress was impossible ; 
they retreated, and saw their officers falling around 
them in mournful number. Colonel Wilson him- 
self was killed , as were also Major Stirling, 
Captain M^Ciea, and Captain Morphey ; while 
many other officers were wounded. It was a 
defeat and a loss, for which no counterbalancing 
advantage was gained 

Thus the 28th had increased the humiliation of 
the preceding day. Tents, baggage, officers, prestige 
— all had suffered. The mutineers revelled in the 
city as conquerors on the night of the 28th, seizing 
everything which had belonged to the British. 


* We inarched off under the guidance of a native, who said ho 
would take us to the sjiot where the gun lay We told him he 
should be well rewarded if he brought us to the gun, but if he 
brought us into a ti ap, we had a soldier by him ‘ at full cock ” 
ready to blow his brains out We passed our outside pickets, and 
entered the town through very nairow streets without a single 
nigger being seen, or a shot fired on either side We crept along, 
not a soul spoke a word, all was still os death , and after march- 
ing m this way into the very heart of the town, our guide brought 
us to the very spot ii|to which the gun was capsized The soldiers 
were posted on each ride, and then we a ent to work Not a man 
above his breath, and each stone was laid down quietly 
When we thought we had cleared enough, I ordered the men to 
pat their riioulders to the wheel and gun, and when all was ready, 
and ev^ i^n bad ^ pound before him, I said « Heave » '• and 
up Ae righte^ We then limbered up, called the soldiers to folloif, 
wlu Jntwnrinnenta with our gan without a 

jhotWng fired WhM we got In, the colonel relimied us his best 

S. 


More than 10,000 rounds of Enfield cartridges, the 
mess-plate of four Queen's regiments, paymasters' 
chests, and a large amount of miscellaneous pro- 
perty, fell into their hands. On the morning of 
the 29th the insurgents began to bombard the 
intrenchment and the bridge of boats. Had 
not Sir Cohn Campbell arrived at that critical 
time, it is hard to say what might have been 
the amount of disaster ; for the enemy were in 
immense strength ; and if the bridge of boato 
had been broken, the fate of the refugees Itmis 
Lucknow might have been sad indeed. AH 
day did the firing of the enemy contmua, . 
day did the living stream from Lucknow apfipsb 
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Ube bridge. Sir Colin immediately assamed com- 
mand at Cawnpore. Mortifying as it was to him 
to leave the enemy in possession of the cify and 
eveiything west of it, he had no alternative. One 
holy duty pressed upon him — to protect the help- 
less Lucknow convoy until it could be sent on to 
Allahabad. He despatched Hope Grant with a 
column, to keep open the road from Cawnpore 
through Futtehpoor to Allahabad ; while he 
employed all his other troops m keeping the enemy 
at bay. The. officers m the intrenchment, looking 
over their earthworks, could see the six miles* 
train of women, children, sick, wounded, bearers, 
servants, camp-followers, horses, oxen, camels, 
elephants, wagons, carts, palanquins, doolies, 
advancing along the road to the bridge ; and most 
narrowly were the movements of the enemy 
watched, to prevent any interruption to the passage 
of the cavalcade over the frail bridge. 

This unfortunate series of events at Cawnpore 
greatly disconcerted Sir Colin Campbell. In 
his first dispatch to government relating to them, 
he referred almost without comment to Windham’s 
own narrative. Three weeks afterwards a singu- 
larly worded dispatch was issued from his camp 
near Cawnpore, expressing a regret at an 
‘ omission* in his former dispatch ; and adding, ‘ I 
desire to make my acknowledgment of the great 
difficulties in which Major-general Windham, C.B, 
was placed during the operations he describes in 
his dispatch; and to recommend him and the 
officers whom he notices as having rendered 
him assistance to your lordship’s protection and 
good offices* Lord Canning shortly afterwards 
issued a general order, containing an echo of Sir 
Cohn’s dispatch. General Windham continued for 
a time with the commander-in-chief. If official 
dissatisfaction with his management at Cawnpore 
existed, it was either hushed up or smoothed 
away by subsequent explanations 
The month of December opened amid events 
that caused sufficient anxiety to Sir Cohn Camp- 
bell The convoy of Lucknow fugitives had not 
yet been sent away ; the Gwalior mutineers had 
not yet been defeated He was compelled to act 
on the defensive until his helpless non-combatants 
were provided for. During one week, from the 
26th of November to the 2d of December, the loss 
in British officers had been very considerable m 
and near Cawnpore ; for 10 were reported killed, 
32 wounded, and 2 missing The commander-in- 
chief, therefore, while repelling the still audacious 
insurgents, had to promote and establish numerous 
officers, as well as to reorganise his force 
It was a great relief to Sir Cohn when the 
convoy left Cawnpore on its march towards 
Allahabad. He was then free to act as a mihtary 
commander; and the enemy did not long delay 
in giving him an opportunity of proving his 
powers of command. On the 6th of December 
the enemy’s artiUeiy attached his left pickets, 
while thrir infimtiy shewed on the same quarter ; 
th^ also fired on the British pickets in the 


Gener^gunje— an old bazaar extending along the 
canal in front of the Ime occupied by the camp. 
Brigadier Greathed had held this advanced 
position supported by Peel’s and Bourchier’s 
guns. Sir Cohn resolved to take the offensive 
on the following day. The enemy occupied a 
strong position. Their centre was in the city of 
Cawnpore, and lined the houses and bazaars 
overhanging the canal and the barricaded streets ; 
their right stretched away to a point beyond the 
crossing of the mam trunk-road over the canal ; 
while their left occupied the old cantonment, from 
which General Windham’s post had been prin- 
cipally* assailed. The canal, along which were 
placed the centre and the right, was thus the 
mam feature of the enemy’s position, and could 
only be passed by two bridges The enemy’s 
camp was two miles in rear of their right, on the 
Calpee road, which was intended to be their line 
of advance and retreat Sir Cohn well studied 
this position before he formed his plan. ‘It 
appeared to me,’ he said m his dispatch, ‘ that if 
the enemy’s right were vigorously attacked, it 
would be driven from its position without assist- 
ance being able to come from other parts of the 
line : the wall of the town, which gave cover to 
our attacking columns on the right, being an 
effective obstacle to the movement of any portion 
of the enemy’s troops from their left to their 
right’ In fact, his quick eye saw that the 
Gwalior mutineers had placed one -half their 
force m such a spot that it could not help the 
other half, provided the attack were made m a 
certain fashion. It was really a large and 
powerfiil army to which he was now confronted ; 
so many other mutinous regiments had joined the 
Gwalior Contingent, that their force was now esti- 
mated at little short of 25,000 men, with about 40 
pieces of artillery. 

On the morning of the 6th, the commander-m- 
chief assigned to all his several corps and regi- 
ments their respective duties * General Windham 
opened a heavy bombardment at nine o’clock, 
from the intrenchment in the old cantonment, to 
induce the enemy to believe that the attack would 
be m that quarter. For two hours, the rest of the 
force was quietly taking up its position — Great- 
hed’s column m front of the enemy’s centre, and 
the other columns in rear of the old cavalry lines, 
effectually masked from observation. When it 
was judged that Windham’s fire had drawn the 
enemy’s attention away from the real point of 
attack, Sir Cohn sent his cavalry and horse-artil- 
lery by a detour on the left, to cros§i the canal a 
mile and a half higher up, and^afi the enemy’s 
rear ; while the infantry deploye^^p parallel hues 

* The regiments or portions of regiments— made up into four 
brigades of mfantry, one of cavalry, one of artillery, and one of 
engmeers— were the following H M 8tti, 23d, 32d, 38th, 42d, 53d, 
64th, 82d, and 93d foot. Rifle Brigade, 2d and 4th Pumauh 
infantry, H M. 9th Lancers, 1st, 2d, and 5th Fai\jaub cavalry, 
Hodson's Horse; horse.«rti]lery ; li^t field -battery; heavy 
fidd-battery, Naval brigade, Qaeen*s and Company’s Engmeers, 
Sappers and Miners 
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frvmting the canal Captain Peel was the first 
to cross the canal bridge for the attack on the 
enemy’s camp ; the heavy guns followed him ; and 
in a few minutes the enemy were astonished at 
finding themselves in the heat of battle on a side 
not at all contemplated by them. Their defeat 
was equal to their surprise. Sir Colin’s regiments 
crossed the canal by various bridges, reached the 
enemy’s camp, cut their forces in two, and then 
completelyrouted them-*-pursuing them for fourteen 
miles on the Calpee road, and capturing guns and 
wagons as they went In all this work the sailors 
of the naval brigade pushed forward with an 
energy which seems to have struck even the 
Commander-in-chief, accustomed as he was to 
deeds of daring. In his official^dispatch he said . 
*I must here draw attention to the manner in 
which the heavy 24-pounder guns were impelled 
and managed by Captain Peel and his gallant 
sailors. Through the extraordinary energy and 
good-will with which the latter have worked, 
their guns have been constantly in advance 
throughout our late operations, from the relief 
of Lucknow till now — as if they were light field- 
pieces. The service rendered by them in clearing 
our front has been incalculable On this occasion 
there was the sight beheld of 24-pounder guns 
advancing with the first line of skirmishers’ 
Before Sir Cohn returned to camp m the evening, 
the enemy had been driven entirely and completely 
away from Cawnpore The four infantry brigades 
engaged in this hot day’s work were headed by 
Brigadiers Greathed, Adrian Hope, Walpole, and 
Inglis. Windham was only employed in masking 
the real nature of the attack Sir Colin men- 
tioned this matter in the following peculiar 
terms , ‘ Owing to his knowledge of the ground, 
I requested Major-general Windham to remain m 
command of the intrenchment, the fire of which 
was a very important feature in the operations 
of the 6th of December; although I felt and 
explained to General Windham that it was a 
command hardly worthy of his rank ’ 

There was a subsidiary operation in this battle 
of the 6th. After the capture of the enemy’s 
camp, in the afternoon, General Mansfield was sent 
to occupy a position called the Subadar’s Tank, in 
resir of the enemy’s left, and about a mile and 
a half from the intrenchment Having taken 
measures for the safeguard of the captured camp, 
and for maintaining a good post on the Calpee 
road, Mansfield advanced towards the Tank — 
struggling over broken ground and through enclo- 
sures, and driving parties of the enemy before 
him. After a good deal of manoeuvring, in ground 
that greatly assisted the rebels, Mansfield succeeded 
in securing the position sought, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing large bodies of the enemy’s 
infantry and cavalry move off westward in full 
reteeat As it was not pra^cable to communicate 
with Sir Colin after sunsflj^he position taken up 
being almost isolated ; and as there were consider- 
able numbers of the enemy still in occupation of 


the town and the old cantonment— Mansfield 
strengthened the pickets all round his position, 
and bivouacked his troops for the night, where 
they were left undisturbed by the enemy. 

The mutineers were so thoroughly worsted in 
these operations on the 6th, that they retired firopi 
Cawnpore, irresolute touchmg their future plans — 
some marching in one direction, some m another 
After secunng and consolidating his position on 
the 7th, Sir Cohn prepared further work for his 
lieutenants. On the 8th, he gave ordei*s to Briga- 
dier Hope Grant to march to Bithoor, and, if it 
should appear to him desirable, to advance further 
to Serai Ghat, a ferry over the Ganges about 
twenty-five miles above Cawnpore. This energetic 
officer set off with a strong column of 2800 men* 
and 11 guns, and marched through Bithoor to 
Soorajpore, three miles short of Serai Ghat. Here 
he bivouacked for the night. Early in the morning 
of the 9th, leaving a portion of his column to 
guard the baggage, he advanced with the mam 
body, and found the enemy assembling on the 
bank of the river. The opposing forces soon got 
engaged in an artillery action, in which Grant’s 
guns narrowly escaped being lost in a quicksand 
at the nver-sido After a sharp firing for half an 
hour, the enemy’s guns were silenced and then 
withdrawn. Then came up a force of the rebels’ 
cavalry, to endeavour to capture Grant’s guns ; but 
he promptly sent forward his own cavalry, which 
advanced upon them, drove them away, pursued 
them, and cut up a considerable number The 
nature of the ground, however, was such that most 
of the enemy reached the cover of trees and houses 
before the British could intercept them. Hope 
Grant’s infantry was not engaged in this conflict , 
the retreat of the enemy taking place before their 
aid was needed. The enemy left behind them 
fourteen brass guns and howitzers, one iron 18- 
pounder, together with a large store of wagons 
and ammunition — all of which were speedily 
secured by the conquerors. These trophies were 
brought away by the exertions of the infantry, 
who had much difficulty to contend against along 
the quicksands. The troops had been marching 
and fighting for thirty hours, with few and short 
intervals, and had scarcely eaten for twenty-four 
hours ; so that a supper, a night’s rest, and a quiet 
day on the lOth, were very welcome to them. 
This afiair at Serai Ghat completely succeeded; 
but the most extraordinary fact relating to it has 
yet to be mentioned. Hope Grant’s casualty-list 
was a blank! In his dispatch he said. ^I am 
truly grateful to God, and happy to say, that 
though the fire of grape from the enemy was most 


* 42d Highlanders. . . 1 .403 

&3d foot, . . 413 

9i3d Highlanders, . . 806 

4th Puiijaub rifles, • 332 

9tli Lancers, . • . 327 

3th Pui\}aub cavalry, ... 85 

Hodson’s Horse, .... 189 

Horse artillery, . • .83 

Foot.arttllery, . . , 139 

Sappers, • . . . • 100 
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severe and well placed, falling among the artillery 
like hail, I had not a single man even wonnded, 
and only one horse of Captain Middleton's battery 
killed. It was truly marvellous and providential. 
Thirteen guns, most of them 9-pounders and 
24-pounder howitzers, were playing with grape on 
the gallant artillery, and with round-shot upon 
the cavalry, tlie former within about five hundred 
yards — and his excellency is weU aware with what 
precision these rebels fire their guns — ^yet not one 
single man was wounded * It requires all one’s 
faith in the honour of a truthful man to credit 
such a marvellous announcement 

In the various operations from the 3d to the 
6th of December inclusive, Sir Colin suffered a 
loss of 13 killed and 86 wounded — a mere trifle 
compared with the strength of his force and the 
kind of enemy with whom he had to deal Among 
the killed were Lieutenants Salmond and Vincent; 
and among the wounded, General Mansfield, 
Lieutenant-colonel Ilorsford, Captains Longden, 
Forbes, and Mansfield, Lieutenants Neill and 
Stilling, Ensigns Wrench, Graham, and Dyce. 
Lieutenant Stirhng afterwards died from the 
effects of a wound which was at first reputed 
curable. 

The occurrences nan'ated in the last few pages 
will have shewn by what steps Sir Colin Campbell 
obtained a firm footing at Cawnpore, as a centre 
from which he and his officeis might operate m 
various directions He had removed the British 
fiom Lucknow ; he had fiimished to Outram such 
a force as would enable that general to hold the 
Alum Bagh against all assailants ; and he had 
dispel sed the formidable rebel aimy w'hicli so 
endangered Windham and the British interests at 
Cawnpore. In the latter half of December he 
prepared to start off, with one portion of his force, 
towards Furruckabad ; while Walpole w^as to 
proceed to Etawah, and Hope Grant to Futtehpoor ; 
leaving Seaton to operate near Miupooree, Franks 
near Benares, and other brigadiers and colonels m 
various directions as rapidly as small columns 
could be brought together. The object appeared to 
be, to attack and disperse the enemy m various 
parts of the Northwest Provinces, and either 
permit or compel them to retreat into Oude— 
where a great effort, made early in the ensuing 
year, might possibly crush the rebellion altogether. 
So much of these operations as took place in 
December may briefly be noticed here, before 
proceeding to the affairs of Central India. 

The whole r^ion around Benares, Mirzapore, 
Allahabad, Goruckpore, and Jounpoor was thrown 
into occasional uneasiness — ^not so much by rebel- 
lious mamfestatioVis at those places, as by tempt- 
ations thrown out by the Oudians Mahomed 
Hussein was still powerful as a leader near the 
Oudian frontier ; and he left no means untried 
to rally numerous insurgents around bis standard. 
As the Bntish could spare very few troops for 
service in this quarter, Mahomed Hussein remained 
throughout the most of the year master in and 


near Goruckpora Even if Hie British were 
enabled to defeat him occasionally, they had no 
cavalry wherewith to organise a pursuit and he 
speedily returned to his old quarters. Thus^ 
towards the close of December, Colonel Bowerofl^ 
with a mixed body of English sailors, Sikh policy 
and Goorklia irregulars, defeated this chieftain 
near Mn|howlee ; but, unable to pursue him wiUi- 
out cavalry, the victoiy was of bttle effect. Jung 
Bahadoor, as we have seen in a former chapter, 
sent a strong body of Goorkhas several weeks 
earlier to aid in the pacification of this part of India ; 
and the gallant little Nepaulese warnors enabled 
the few English officers to effect that which would 
have been impracticable without such assistance. 
Jung Bahadoor himself, in conformity with an 
engagement made uith Viscount Canning, pre- 
pared to join in the scene m person. He descended 
with 9000 picked men from his mountains in 
December, to attack the Oudian rebels near 
Goiuckpore and Azimghur, and drive them back 
to their own country. It was ju$t at the close 
of the year that he began to encounter the enemy, 
and to obtain successes which left Franks, Row- 
croft, Longden, and other officers, free to engage in 
such operations as Sir Cohn Campbell might plan 
for them at the opening of the new year 

Allahabad and Mirzapore, though often threat- 
ened, remained safely in British hands. In tlio 
llcwah district, southwest of those cities, the rajah 
still continued faithful, and Captain Osborne still 
can led on those energetic operations by which he 
had so long and so wonderfully maintained his 
post in a territory where he was almost the sole 
Englishman, and where many of the rajah’s troops 
were burning with impatience to join the insur- 
gents elsewhere. Osborne was incessantly on the 
watch, and almost incessantly m motion, to keep 
open the important line of route between Mirza- 
pore through Rewah to Jubbulpoor — part of the 
available postal route between Calcutta and Bom- 
bay. There was a nest of rebels at Myhere that 
gave him much trouble ; but, aided by the faithful 
portion of the rajah’s troops, he defeated them at 
Kunchynpore and Zorah ; and finally, on the 28th 
of December, stormed and captured Myhere itself. 

In Oude, as the last chapter sufliciently shewed, 
British power was represented simply and solely 
by Sir James Outram and his companions in the 
Alum Bagh and at the Bridge of Bunnee. Luck- 
now was quite in the hands of the enemy, as were 
all the provincial districts of Oude. Sir James 
maintained his post steadily ; not strong enough to 
make conquests, but holding the key to a position 
that might become all-important as soon as the 
commander-in-chief should resume operations in 
that quarter. So well did he keep watch and 
guard, that the movements of any insurgent troops 
in his vicinity became speedily known to hi^ 
On the 22d of December, the rebels made a qlev^ 
attempt to obtain poi|ppion of the road to C^wnr 
pore. They posted men inside a junjjl^ wii^ 
a sandy plain in front and a road chae 
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James, detectmg the intended plan, silently 
moved out two regiments in the dead of the night. 
Hie soft sand deadened all sound; and dawn 
found them within the enemy’s pickets. A rattling 
volley and a cheer startled the enemy, who, after 
one discharge of their muskets, fled, leaving a 
hundred of their number dead on the field, besides 
four guns and several ammunition-wagons. One 
good result of this victory was, to induce some of 
the villagers to bring supplies for sale to the camp. 

In Rohilcund, nothing could at present be 
effected to wrest the province from the enemy, 
until the Doab had been cleared from the host of 
rebels and marauders who infested it. 

The proceedings of certain columns in the 
Doab, both before and after Sir Cohn’s victory at 
Oawnpore, must here be noticed. 

Colonel Seaton, during the month of November, 
was placed m command of a column— consisting 
of one wing of the 1st Bengal Europeans, the 7th 
Punjaub infantry, a squadron of Carabiniers, 
Hodson’s Horse, a troop of horse-artillery, and two 
companies of Sappers and Miners Seaton started 
from Delhi, and worked his way southeastward, 
between the Jumna and the Ganges, clearing off 
small portions of the enemy as he went. After 
picking up at Allygurh a small force from the 
Agra garrison under Major Eld, he started again 
on the 13th of December, towards Etawah and 
Minpooree. The self-styled Rajah of Minpooree, 
who had fied at the approach of Greathed’s column 
m October, afterward returned to his old haunts, 
and expelled the officials established there by 
Greathed. His palace had been blown up, and 
his treasury and jewel-house looted; yet he 
possessed influence enough to collect a band of 
retainers in his service. To punish this rebel was 
one of the duties intrusted to Colonel Seaton. On 
the 14th, be fell m with a body of the insurgents, 
4000 strong, at Gunjeree, on a small stream called 
the Neem Nuddee His column suddenly sur- 
prised them, disordered them by a brilliant charge 
of Carabiniers, and drove them in confusion along 
the Putteghur road — capturing several guns on the 
way. H^on’s Horse cut down many of them 
during a brief pursuit. On the 15th, the column 
marched to Khasgunj, and on the 16th to 
SahawuT — ^in each case only to learn that the 
enemy had just fled Seaton, determined not to 
give them up readily, marched on to Putialah, 
several miles further on the Furruckabad road, 
where he came up with them on the morning of 
the I7th. They were drawn up in a good position, 
with their centre and left posted behind ravines, 
and their right abutting on a tope of trees in front 
of the village. After having caused this position 
to be well reconnoitred by Captain Hodson and 
Lieutenant Greathed, Colonel Seaton began the 
contest with a sharp fire of light artillery, to 
which the enemy prompthyi^ponded. He then 
ordered the cavity rounfllr lhe right, to avoid 
the ravines, and to attack the enemy in flank. 
'While this was being done, the infantry, deploying 


into line, advanced boldly on the enemy’s right, 
charged with the bayonet, and speedily drove 
them out of the tope and village. The rout was 
complete, the cavalry having got round beyond 
the ravines, and reached a point whence they 
could pursue the fleeing enemy. Thirteen guns, 
camp-equipage, baggage, ammunition, and stores 
fell into the hands of the conquerors ; while no 
less than 600 of the enemy were computed to have 
fallen in the field or during the pursuit Leaving 
Furruckabad and its chieftain to be dealt with by 
Sir Cohn Campbell, Colonel Seaton moved on 
towards Minpooree. He found the enemy awaiting 
him, posted a mile west of the city, with their 
front screened by large trees, under cover of which 
their guns opened upon the column as it came up. 
Seaton, by a flank-movement, disconcerted them, 
and they commenced a retreat, which resulted in 
the loss of six guns and a large number of men. 
The colonel at once took possession of Minpooree. 

Brigadier Showers, another officer to whom the 
management of a column was intrusted, started, 
like Seaton, from Delhi, and, like him, sought to 
regain towns and districts which had long been a 
prey to misrule. This column began its operations 
in October, and during the following month 
returned to Delhi, after having retaken Nunoond, 
Dadree, and other places southwest of the city, 
together with many lacs of rupees which the 
rebels had looted from the several treasuries of 
the Company Between Delhi and the Sutlej, 
General Van Cortlandt maintained tranquillity by 
the aid of a small force. Colonel Gerrard was the 
commander of another small column; consisting 
of one European regiment and a miscellaneous 
body of native troops. With this he marched to 
Rewaree, and thence to the town of Narnoul m 
Jhujjur, where a rebel chief, Sunnand Khan, had 
taken post with a number of armed retainers. 
Gerrard defeated them, and captured their strong- 
hold, but his own gallant life was forfeited. 
Another small force, divided into detachments 
according to the services required, took charge of 
the triangular space of country included between 
Agra, Muttra, and Allygurh Colonel Riddell and 
Major Eld moved about actively within this space 
— ^Dow watching the movements of rebellious 
chieftains, now cutting off the advance of mutineers 
from Rohilcund. 

Colonel Walpole of the Rifle Brigade, in the 
higher capacity of bngadier, was intrusted by Sir 
Cohn Campbell with the command of a column, 
consisting of H M 88th foot, two battalions of the 
Rifle Bngade, three squadrons of the 9th Lancers, 
the 1st Punjaub cavalry, Bourchier’s battery, and 
Blunt’s troop of horse-artillery. His duty was to 
sweep along the western half of the Doab, near 
the Jumna, and clear it of rebels He started 
from Cawnpore on the 18th of December, and on 
the following day reached Akbnrpore, half-way to 
Calpee. Here he remained a few days, settling 
the surrounding country, which had long be^ 
disturbed by the Gwalior mutineers. From thence 
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he proceeded towards Etawah, to clear the ooatitrj 
in the direction of Agra and Dholpore. 

It will thus be seen that, while Sir Colin was 
engaged in the larger operations at Lucknow and 
Cawnpore, and soon after the completion of those 
operations, small columns of troops were marching 
and fighting in various parts of the Northwest 
Piovinces, clearing away bands of insurgents. 
The mutinied sepoy regiments still kept together 
in large bodies, mostly in Oude or on its borders , 
the insurgents here adverted to were rather 
marauders and plunderers, who were influenced 
very little either by creed or by nationality in 
taking up arms , they were retainers of ambitious 
petty chieftains, or they were reckless men, who 
hoped m the scramble to enrich themselves with 
plunder 

The comma nder-in-chief himself took the field 
just before the close of the year Having made 
arrangements for the security of Cawnpore after 
the great victory over the Gwalior mutineers, and 
having marked out separate paths of duty to be 
followed by Seaton, Walpole, Hope Grant, Franks, 
Roweroft, and other officers, he directed liis atten- 
tion towards Fuiruckabad, which had long been 
in hostile hands This city, near the point of 
junction of Oude, Rohilcund, and the Doab, ic was 
important to place again under British control 
Colonel Seaton was ordered to direct his march 
towards that point, after other operations in the 
Doab , and Sir Cohn now arranged to co-operate 
with him. Leaving Cawnpore in the last week of 
December, he marched up the great trunk-road, 
by way of Meemn-ke-Serai. It was not, however, 
until the year 1858 had arrived, that Campbell, 
Walpole, and Seaton, meeting from various points, 
effected a thorough capture of Furnickabad, and 
of the long deserted cantonment at Futteghur. 
Here, however, as in many other quarters, the 
commander-in-chief had to bear the vexation of 
losing his prey ; the enemy, wonderfully alert in 
their movements, escaped from those places just 
before he reached them; he captured both the 
towns, but the enemy were still at large to fight 
elsewhere. 

Let us on to Delhi, 

Ever since the conquest in September, the 
imperial city had gradually assumed a state 
somewhat more orderly than was possible imme- 
diately after the siege. Many weeks after the 
conquest, when the Delhi Gazette had again got 
into working-order, it contained a graphic account 
of the city in its condition at that time On the 
road from Kumaul to Delhi was an almost con- 
tinuous line of dead carcasses of camels, horses, 
and bullocks, with their skins dned into parchment 
over the mouldering bones. Here and there were 
remains of intrenchments, where battles had been 
fought on the road. From Badulla Serai to the 
Lahore Gate of the city every tree was either 
levell^ with the ground, or the branches lopped 
off with round-shot.* The garden-houses of the 
wealthy citizens were in almost every instance 
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mass&s of ruins, with the bleac^ng remains of 
men and beasts around them. Here aad time 
might be seen a perfectly white skeleton of a 
human being; while on all sides lay scattered 
fragments of red and blue clothing, cartouoh- 
boxes, round-shot, fragments of shell, and grape- 
shot. Near the Subzee Mundee every tree was 
a mere bare trunk, with the branches and 
foliage gone, and shot-marks visible all around^ 
The gaily ornamented residences near at hand 
were masses of blackened ruins, with sand-bags 
and loopholed screens which told of many a scene 
of fiery warfare With the exception of the Moree 
Bastion and the Cashmere Gate, the northern 
wall of the city did not exhibit much evidence 
of devastation. The Cashmere Gate breach had 
been repaired. The main-guard was wholly 
destroyed. St James’s Church was full of shot- 
I holes, even up to the ball and cross Most of 
the houses in this part of the city were utter 
rums, some blackened as if by fire. The Bank, 
formerly the residence of the Begum Sumroo, 
had nothing but the walls and fragments of 
verandah remaining ; and in a like state was 
the house of Sir T. Metcalfe, In the narrow 
street leading from Skinner’s house to the Chandnee 
Chowk, every house bore visible proof of the 
showers of musket-balls that must have fallen ; 
and every door was completely riddled. The rpads 
were still cut up with shot and shell furrows. 
In many of the streets might be seen the dihns 
of archways, which had been built up by the city 
people, but broken into by our troops. Shop- 
doors and huge gates lay about in all directions, 
many of which were well backed up by heavy 
stone- work, logs of wood, <tc , and remains of 
sand-bag defences were numerous In short, the 
city shewed that it had been obstinately defended, 
and that its conquest must have been terrible 
work for besiegers as well as besieged 
The aged king and his family still continued to 
be the subjects of newspaper gossip, mostly in a 
strain of fierce invective against the authorities 
for shewing lenity It was stated in a form^ 
chapter,* that Mrs Hodson, wife to the gallant 
officer who had captured the king, made public 
the result of a visit to the royal captives, as 
shewing that no undue luxury marked their 
prison-life But still the charges and insinuationB 
continued Newspaper paragraphs circulated the 
news that Jumma Bukht, son or grandson of the 
king, was allowed to nde about the streets of 
Delhi on an elephant, with an English colonel 
behind him; and that indulgence was granted 
to men whose only desert was speedy hanging. 
Captain (Major) Hodson himself made public a 
refutation of this charge, shewing the absurd way 
in which a very tnfling incident had been magnified 
into a state proceeding A mihtaiy commiaskua 
was appointed to try guch leaders of the mutii^ m 
were captured in or||||^ Delhi. By sentme el 
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this tribunal, twenty subordinate members of the 
lojral family were executed on the 18th of Novem- 
ber. Shortly aftei-wards, various chiefs of Goor- 
gaon, Jhujjur, and Babulgurh were similarly put 
upon their trial, and sentenced according to the 
stiength of the evidence brought against them. 

. The subject of prize-money remained for many 
weeks, or even months, involved m much contro- 
versy in Delhi. Notwithstanding the rmn and 
devastation, the amount of property recovered was 
very large, including forfeitures declared against 


those who were convicted of treason. This wealth 
reverted to the state, as a slight set-off for the vast 
expenses incurred. Some of the officers and sol- 
diers, however, fondly hoped that it would be 
regarded as booty for the troops ; and were thrown 
rather into discontent by an announcement that 
the reward of the conquerors of Delhi was to consist 
of six months’ ‘batta’ or pay It was just one of 
those questions on which much might be said on 
both sides. By a subsequent arrangement, much 
of the personal property lately belonging to the 
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rebels was set apart, and treated as prize-money 
to be shared by the soldiers engaged in the capture. 

The leniency question, the prize-money question, 
and the paucity of reward to the engineer officers 
engaged m the siege of Delhi, were among many 
subjects made matter for controversy during the 
later weeks of the year. But these we may pass 
over without further comment. Suffice it to say 
that the re-conquered city remained in British 
hands, and was gradually brought under the con- 
trol of the British authonties. As to the aged 
king^ preparations were made for subjecting him 
to a r^^ular trial, to be commenced shortly after 
the arrival of the new year. 

Of the Ponjaub^ little need be said. Happily for 
Britudi interests m India, the same powerful mind 
eon^ued to wield the destinies of the remote 
province. Sir John Lai^||p}ce, watchful over 
eveiythii^ Aat occurred, not only maintained the 
PunjMib in quie^ but sent frequent reinforcements 


to other provinces. Duiing the summer and 
autumn, the number of Sikh and Punjaubee regi- 
ments which he raised was something marvellous. 
Occasionally some of the wild tribes exhibited 
signs of insubordination ; but they were met with 
such a determined front, and they received so little 
sympathy from the mass of the people, that their 
turbulence fell harmless. John Lawrence saved 
the Punjaub, and the Funjaub saved British 
India. 

In all the portion of the empire included within 
the Saugor territories, Bundelcund, the Mahratta 
states, and Bajpootana, the rapnths of November 
and December differed from the previous months 
principally in this circumstance— that the new 
mutinies were fewer, because the materials for 
mutiny were becoming exhausted ; but that the 
battles were more numerous, because smidl armies 
were gradually being sent up from Madras and 
Bombay. 
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fo OctoW snd Novemher, many militiuy operft- 
tioiis in tile Mahratta and Sangor countries were 
placed in doubt, so for as concerned the jximpre- 
hension of them in England, by a difierence of 
only one letter in the names of two commanders. 
The movements of Brigadier Steuart were often 
attributed to Brigadier Stuart, and tfiee wrsd 
Steuart commanded a column in the Deccan, 
which marched to Hosungabad, and then across 
the Nerbudda to Sehore. His duty was to protect 
Saugor on the right, Indore on the left, and 
Bhopal in the centre. By these movements, 
Saugor and Jubbulpoor were rendered tolerably 
safe. Holkar, at Indore, was sadly troubled by 
the mutinous feeling among his own troops. In 
order to maintain British influence m that import- 
ant quarter, the Bombay government organised a 
new column, which, strengthened by other troops, 
would form a Malwah Field Force, to be placed 
under the command of Sir Hugh Rose ; while Sir 
Robert Hamilton was ordered to resume his old 
appointment as British resident at Holkar’s court 
Brigadier Stuart, portions of whose column were 
engaged in and near Neemuch, Mundisore, Dhar, 
Mehidpore, Rampoora, and Kotah in October, 
swept off many parties of rebels from the regions 
bordering on Malwah and Rajpootana Never- 
theless the state of affairs remained very unsettled 
Many petty chieftains, incited by the nume- 
ncal weakness of the British, and by the unex- 
pected stand made by rebels elsewhere, appeared 
by tacit agreement to consider this the proper 
time to set up as little kings on their own account, 
each relying on the services of retainers who pro- 
bably thought that something good might come to 
their share in the scramble. 

At a somewhat later date, when Stuart was 
in command of the Malwah Field Force, before its 
name was changed to the ^ First Bng^e of the 
Nerbudda Field Force,* he had a contest with the 
Mundisore rebels. Being joined by a portion of 
the Hyderabad Contingent under Major Orr, 
Stuart approached within three or four miles of 
Mundisore on the 21st of November. This town 
is a few miles south of Neemuch, on the road to 
Indore. The brigadier encamped until a good 
reconnaissance could be effected. The rebel enemy 
at Mundisore, hearing of his approach, had posted 
pickets entirely covering the country over which 
he was advancing; they also mustered in some 
force outside the walls, and appeared inclined to 
attack. In the afternoon he found that the enemy 
were advancing in form, threatening his centre 
and both flanks at the same time. They advanced 
steadily, m great numbers and with banners flying: 
and he went forth to meet them. The struggle 
was a brief one. Major Orr easily repulsed the 
enemy’s attack on the left flank ; Captain Orr and 
Lieutenant Dew checked that on the right ; a few 
rounds of artillery preserved the centre ; and the 
enemy, gi^g way at all points, retreated into the 
town, Bngadier Stuart had now another matter 
to consider. He heard that a rebel army of 5000 


men, employed in besi^ng Neemn^ folteded to 
raise the siege, and to join thdr ooB i iwrtiinp iti 
Mundisora This he resolved to prevent if y s wtii i le 
by intercepting them. Accordingly, early on tibe 
22d, he marched to such a position as would oeno> 
mand the approaches to Mundisore ; and later ki 
the day his cavalry were engaged with a party of 
rebel horse under Heera Singh— one of many 
Rajpoot chieftains who took np arms at that 
turbed period. Keeping a sharp watch during tbn 
night, Stuart prepared on the mommg of the 
to control the Neemuch and Mundisore road both 
from the north and the south. The enemy appeared, 
and took up a strong position with their right in 
and beyond the village of Goraria, their right 
centre covered by a date nullah and lines of date- 
trees, their battery of six guns on rising ground, 
with a large mud-hut protecting their gunnery 
and their left stretched along the ridge running 
east from the village. The battle that ensued was 
a ^ ery severe one Stuart was obliged to recall a 
body of infantry, who charged a village that 
seemed full of the enemy ; the rebels took posses- 
sion of the houses, from which they kept up a very 
galling fire. The British could doubtless have 
taken the village , but the brigadier found his rear 
attacked by a Sfecond body of the enemy, requiring 
a new distribution of his troops. The engagements 
of this day resulted in a sort of drawn battle. . On 
the 24th, the village was shelled for three hours ; 
and was then captured by H.M. 86th and a native 
regiment, with considerable loss on both sides. 
During the ensuing night the enemy evacuated 
Mundisore and the whole vicinity, dispersing in 
flight throughout the country, after having lost at 
least fifteen hundred men during the four days. 
The brigadier then moved bis camp to Mundisore, 
and made arrangements for dismantling the fort 
and destroying the guns before leaving ^e neigh- 
bourhood By this series of operations, not o^y 
was Mundisore cleared of rebels, but Neemn(fo 
was relieved from a force which pressed veiy 
threateningly upon it. 

The siege of Neemuch must now be noticed. 
The small English garnson at this station had for 
months been threatened by the Mundisore rebds ; 
but it was not until the 8th of November that a 
formidable attack was actually made. A force of 
5000 infantry, with three guns, advanced to within 
two miles of the town ; and as it was impossible 
to meet such numbers in the open field, Captain 
Simpson prepared for the best defence he could 
make within the fort. Intrenchments had beei^ 
formed some time before ; but unfortunately they 
were too extensive to be effectively defended by 
the few hands in the garnson; and they tinis 
speedily became occupied by the enemy. On the 
9th, the enemy marched in full force into the 
bazaar and cantonment, plundering wherev«!' ^hulr 
went They then placed their guns at 
distances, and begiii^ iiying steadOy aptiiwAtilii 
fort. This cannonad^ was continued 
days. The rebels managed to bidld bett#b| Jte 
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git|Mi in ittdi positioiii that^ from the fdiage 
md ether obstadei^ wm nnoheorable ftma 
the walle of the fort After about a fortnight of 
this battering, the rebds resolved to attempt an 
escalade. They brought forward huge ladders on 
wheds, aflbrding room for four men abreast^ and 
placed them against the walls of the fort; but here 
th^ were met by such steady and continuous 
Tolleys of musketry that not a man could enter. 
A ^loochee Mohammedan, belonging to the 12th 
Bombay natire infantiy, doing duty in Neemuch, 
performed an act of gallantry that won for him 
much and well-deserved applause. One of the 
bedeger^ in retreating from the withering mus- 
ketiy-fire from the fort, dropped a splendid Mus- 
sulman green flag on the ground. The Beloochee 
at once offered to capture this flag. Under cover 
of a tremendous fire of musketiy, he and a 
havildar were lowered by a rope from one of the 
enclosures ; quick as lightning the flag was secured, 
and in a few minutes waved on the walls of 
Neemuch. The movements of Brigadier Stuart, 
recorded in the last paragraph, now disturbed the 
rebels; they departed, and Neemuch was for a 
time spared further molestation. 

This narrative may pass over without particular 
mention the other regions of the vast empire of 
India. Disturbances there were in November and 
December, but not of such grave importance as 
to call for record. At Saugor and at Jubbnlpore, 
the Europeans cried loudly for more t^oop^^ but 


they were still able to defend themselveB agaii 
actual attacks. At Gwahor and at Bhopal, 
Indore and at Mhow, althoogh the ve:uitioi 
were many, the continued flddity of Sdndia ai 
Holkar lessened the oalamitieB that might othe 
wise have befallen the British. In iUjpootat 
and Gujerat, petty chieftains would fh>m time 
time unftirl flag of rebellion, and collect 
band of fighting retainers around them ; but thei 
territories were within practicable reach < 
Bombay, whence columns marched for the pacii 
cation of the upper country. Some portions t 
the Nizam’s territory were occasionally troubled b 
insubordinate troops belonging to the contingent 
as the Nizam and his prime-minister, howevei 
remained firm in their alliance with the Britisl 
and as the distance was very great to the tarbnlen 
r^ons of the Junma^ serious danger was avertec 
In the South Mahratta oountiy, around Eolapon 
Sholapore, Satara, and Poonah, indications one 
now and then appeared that fanatic Mohammedan 
were ready to unftirl the green flag agains 
the infidel Peringhees; but the near vicinity o 
the presidential city of Bombay, and the quie 
demeanour of the natives ftirther south, preventec 
the intended conspiracies from becoming serious 
in magnitude. In the Madras presidency, tran 
quilhty was almost wholly undisturbed. 

Thus ended the extraordinaiy year 1857 — the 
most momentous that the English had ever expe- 
rienced in India. 
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Proposed Pe-orgmisation of the Indim Army . — In 
dosing the narrative for the year 1857, it may be useful to 
advert to two important subjects which occupied, the 
att^tion of ilie East India Company — the state of the 
army, and the causes of the mutiny. Instead of rushing to 
oondosions on imperfect data, the Court of Directors 
instructed the governor-general to api>oint two commissions 
of inquiry, empowered to collect information on those two 
subjects. The letters of instruction were both dated the 
25th of Novembw ; the first ran as follows : 

^ * 1. We trust that when success, by the blessing of Divine 
Providence, diall have attended your efforts to put down 
the mntmy of the native army of your presidency, and to 
iT-estatdiBh the authority of the government in the disturbed 
dkttieta, you will be enabled to take advantage of the 
•ervkes oi select officers of ability and experience, to assist 
you, by investigation and by practical counsel founded 
thereon, in forming wise condusions on the most important 
subject which must soon press for decision — namely, the 
proptit ox^ai^tion of our army m India. 

* 2. Ts ^lis end we authorise you to appoint, as soon as 
citeuinstanoes will permit, a commisdon, oomposed of mih- 
taty offioers of the armies of the three presidencies (with 
whom diould be associated officers of the Queen’s army 
who have had experience of Indian service), on whose 
leiwwledge,experisi^ and judgment you can rely; tether 
with one sr nwte dvU servantnithoia you may consider to 
be s|»soiafly ^pialified for such aao^ ly thdr knowle^ of 
the native ehaxaoter and general adminutrative experience, 
hi Iminiiig instructiona tax the guidance d this 


commission, we are desirous that the following heads of 
inquiry should be specified, in addition to any others which 
you may consider to deserve their attention 

* 1st, Should corps be raised each in a prescribed district, 
and be recruited there, and there only ^ 

*2d, Should corps be composed of troops or compames, 
each of which shall consist of separate tribes or castes , or 
sbould the tribes or castes be mixed up together m the 
whole regiment * 

* 3d, Should a company or compames of Europeans form 
a component part of a native regiment ? 

* 4t^ What alterations should be made in your recruiting 
regulations relating to tnbes and castesf, with a view to 
determine the future composition of the native army ^ 

^5th, Will it be expe^ent to enbst natives of other 
tropical countnes, equ^y qualified for service in India, 
wi^ the natives of the country ; and if so, should they ^ 
formed in separate regiments, or in companies, or otherwise ^ 

*6th, Whether, in native infantxy regimeutsi, the dis- 
continuance oi the grades of native commission^ officers, 
and the eubstitntion of a European seigeant and corporal to 
each company, is advisable ; and if so, whether, in lieu of 
the profiq>eot of distinction imd emolument arising out of 
these gtadei^ it would be advisable to establish graduated 
scales of good-service pay and retiring pensions, daimable 
after ipeafied periods of service? 

* 7ih, Wheth^ the system of promofion generally, by 
senionly, to the grades of native oomaimioped offioers (if 
these are retained), should not be altered and assimilated 
to the systems in feme at Madias and Bmnbayf 
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If sqmte corps are to be mamtained for military 
and police porpoees, wbat will be the best (nganisatioii for 
each branch lespectiTely? 

* 9th, Have the powers of commanding officers of Miit 
corps, and t^ powers of officers in du^ of companies^ 
been diminish ed > WiaA consequences hare be^ the 
rmlt^ Is it desirable that those powers should be in* 
creased, or wbat other measures should be adopted loar the 
improTement of discipline * 

* 10th, Should cadets be trained and drilled in Bnppean 
regiments before they are pcMsted to native regimMits ; or 
what would be the best mode of drilling and training 
cadets before they are posted to native regiments! 

*llth, Should the special rules regulating punishment 
m the native army be retained ; or should they bc aasimi- 
lated to the rales which obtain in the British army, or 
ought there to be any, and wbat, changes in those rule^ or 
in the system of punishment? 

* 12th, How can the demands for European officers for 
staff and detached employments be best provided for, 
without mjonng the efficiency of legimentB? 

* 4 It is to be understood that the inquiries to be made 
by the commission, and the opinions to be offined by thenii 
are to have reference to the several branches of the native 
army— infantry, regular and irregular; cavalry, regular 
and irregular; artillery, and Sappers and Miiim; and, 
with respect to the srtiUeiy, and Sappers and lliner% 
whether they should be composed, ss heretofore, of Euro- 
peans and natives, or be entirely Europesn t 

*5 To aid your government in forming an opbion as to 
the proportion which the European tiionld bear to the 
native portion of the army in India generally, and at each 
presidency separately, we would reoommeiid that your 
government should call upon the cemmissioa to give 'toeir 
opinions on this very important question; and we can 
entertain no doubt that the enlarged nowledge and 
experience of the members of the eonunission will 
enable them to furnish you with valuanb information 
on this head. 

*6 Having obtained opinions on all these heads of 
inquiry, and on such other heads as you may deem to be 
essenti^ to the thorough development of the important 
questions at issue, you will refer the views of the commis- 
sion for the consideration of the commander-in-chief, and 
will then furnish us with the results of your careful 
deliberation upon the whole of the measures which should, 
m your ]udgment, be taken for the organisation and main- 
tenance, in the utmost practicable state of efficiency, of 
whatever militaiy force you may think it desirable to 
form. 

* 7 The commission itself may be instructed to make to 
the governor-general in council any suggestions or recom- 
mendations which occur to them, ^though not on matters 
comprised m the specified heads of inquiry ’ 


Preposed Inquiry into Use Comes ef ^ The 

Moond letter adverbkl to above was in the Itilowiaf toms * 

*1. Ahhough we are well aware thai^ from tiie |eriod 
when the mutiny of the Bengal army assumed a fonnldalde 
aspect, your time must necessarily have been too mwli 
engromd by the pressing exigencies of the public serviee 
doting each passing day, and m taking provident measnne 
for the future, to adnut of your ducting much of yomr 
attention to past events^ we have no doubt that you bai|£ 
not omitted to take advantage of all the means and oppoil 
tunities at your command for the important purpo^ of 
investigating the oanses of the extraordinary disaffiectum 
in the ranks of that army, which has, unhappily, c^ven 
rise to so much bloodshed and misery. 

* 2 In this persuasion, and as a review of the voluminous 
records containing the details of the events which have 
occurred since the first display of disaffection at Barrack- 
pore, has entirely failed to satisfy our minds in regard to 
the immediate causes of the mutiny, we desire tlmt yon 
will lose no time in reporting to us your opinions on the 
subject, embracing the following heads, together with any 
others which you mi^ deem it necessaiy to add, in order 
to the full eluddation of the subject : 

The state of feeling of the sepoy towards the 
government for some time preceding the outbreak. 

Any causes which of late years may be thought 
likely to have affected their loyalty and devotion to the 
service 

^3d, Whether their loyalty had been affected by the 
instigations of "emissaries of foreign powers, or native 
states, or by any general measures of our administration 
affecti^ themselves or any other classes of our subjects 1 

‘ 4th, Whether the proposed use of the new cartndges 
was to any, and what, extent the cause of the outbreak ? 

* 5th, Whether the objects which the mutineers, are 
supposed to have had in view were directed to the subver- 
sion of the British power in India, or to the attainment of 
pecuniaiy or other advantages ^ 

* 6tb, Whether the progress of the mutiny can be traced 
to general combination or concert, or was the result of 
separate impulses at the several stations of regiments ; and, 
if the former, how the combination was earned on without 
any knowledge or suspicion of it on the part of the 
regimental officers ^ 

*8 If, however, you should not feel yourselves to be 
in possession of information sufficient to form a well- 
grounded opinion upon the causes and objects of the mutiny, 
we authorise you to appoint a special mixed commission 
for a preliminary investigation into the same, to be com- 
posed of officei-s selected from all branches of the services of 
India, in whose personal experience and soundness of 
judgment you have entire confidence In that case, you 
will lose no time in reporting to us your sentiments upon 
the conclusions arrived at by the commission.* 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

A SECOAD TEAB OF KEBELIIOB. 



yHEN, at the opening of 1858, the 
fstimng events of the preceding 
[year came to be passed in review, 
most men admitted that the progress 
of the Indian Revolt had outrun their 
^ expectations and falsified their hopes. 
Some had bdieved that the fall of Delhi 
F would occur after a few days of besi^ng, 
^bringing with it a pacification of the whole 
Tcountiy. Some, allowing that this capture might 
veiy probably be retarded several we^^ did not 
the less look to a general pacification as a natural 
result Othm, relying on the heroic Havelock and 
the ffl^getic Ndll, prepared to date the terminatimi 


of the rebellion from the expected capture of 
Lucknow. Others, recognising Sir Oolm Campbell 
as 'the right man in the right place,’ strengthened 
themselves in the belief that he would march at 
once from Calcutta to Cawnpore, and put down all 
the rebels before the summer was well over. Some 
believed that the sepoys, lamenting the ill success 
of their treachery to the Bntish government, 
would return to their allegiance wi^out inocu- 
lating other portions of the Indian community 
with the virus of lawlessness. Others had fondly 
hoped that, under the pressure of public opinion m 
England, such large numbers of fine troops would 
have bd^ sent over in the summer and autumn. 
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118 would suffice to quell the mutiuj even though 
the sepoys remained obstinate. 

All these hopes were dashed. The |^my 
prophets, on this occasion, were in the ascendant. 
The mutiny had spread to almost every native 
raiment in the Bengal army* It had been accom- 
panied by an unexpected display of military organ- 
isation among the revolted sepoys. It had mcited 
many ambitious chieftains to^try their chance for 
an increase of power. It had been encouraged and 
extended by the long delay in the conquest of 
Delhi. It had further received a certain glow of 
triumph from the extraordmary events at Lucknow, 
which left the rebels perfect masters of the city at 
the end of the year. It had been permitted to 
grow to unwonted magnitude by the extreme slow- 
ness with which British troops arrived at Indian 
ports. Lastly, it had become surrounded by very 
un-English attributes, in the savage feeling of 
vengeance engendered in the minds of English 
officers and soldiers by the sepoy atrocities. 

It IS true that Englishmen had much to be 
proud of, in the achievements of their countr3'men 
duiing the past year. They could point to the 
sagacity of Sir Henry Lawrence, m quietly forti- 
fying and provisioning the Residency at Lucknow 
at a time when less acute observers saw no storm 
in the distance. They could admire, and wonder 
while they admired, the heroism with which Sir 
Hugh Wheeler and his companions had so long 
maintained a wretchedly weak position against a 
large army of mutineers headed by an arch-traitor 
They could follow with delight the footsteps of Sir 
Henry Havelock, winning victory after victory 
over forces five or ten times as strong as his own. 
They could shew how, in a hot climate, Neill had 
advanced from the east and Nicholson from the 
west, fighting energetically against all obstacles, 
and dying like true soldiers at the head of their 
columns. They could ask the world whether a 
garrison was ever more nobly defended, under 
circumstances of trying difficulty, than the Resi- 
dency under Inglis ; and whether a garrison was 
ever brought away from the middle of a hostile 
city under more extraordinary conditions, and 
with more complete success, than was achieved 
in the * Exodus from Lucknow’ under Campbell, 
Outram, and Havelock. They could point to Sir 
John Lawrence for an example of what a civilian 
could do, maintaining a large and recently con- 
quered country at peace by the energy of his own 
individual character, raising regiment after regi- 
ment of trustworthy native troops, and sending an 
army to reconquer Delhi before a single additional 
soldier could arrive from England. They could 
point to the exertions of numerous individuals, 
any one of whom would have been a hero if his 
heroism had not been eclipsed by that of men 
better known to fame. 

These recollections affiirded some consolation 
under the disappointment occadoned by the long 
contin u ance of Sie war waged by the mutineers. 
Yet were th^ fhr from being an adequate reward 


for the blood and treasure expended ; the pre- 
vailing natural feeling was one of dsMiqiaintipent 
Nor were theorists less at ihult in Iheir estisaate 
of causes, than practical men in their ezpeotadon 
of results. StiU was the question put, ' What was 
the cause of the mutiny?* And still were the 
answers as diverse as ever. From May to Decei^ 
ber the theories multiplied faster than the nieiH 
of solvmg them. On the religious side, men bandJF 
themselves chiefly into two parties. One said that 
the native troops m India had revolted because we, 
as a nation, had tampered with their rehgion. We 
had nearly put down infanticide and suttee; we 
paid less respect than formerly to their idols and 
holy places; we had allowed pious officers to 
preach to the sepoys in their regiments^ and 
missionaries to inveigh against brahmins and 
temples ; and we so clumsily managed a new 
contrivance in the fabrication and use of cartridges, 
as to induce a suspicion in the native mind that a 
personal insult to their religious prejudices was 
intended. On the other hand, religious Christians 
contended that the revolt was a mark of God’s 
anger against the English nation. They urged that 
a people possessing the Bible ought long ago, by 
government as weU as by individual efforts, to have 
distributed it throughout the length and breadth of 
India ; that we ought to have encouraged churches 
and chapels, ministers and missionaries, Bible- 
classes and Scripture-readers; that we ought to 
have disregarded caste prejudices, and boldly pro- 
claimed that Hindooism and Moslemism were 
worse than mockeries, and that no expectations of 
happiness in this life or the next were sound but 
such as rested on Biblical grounds — ^in short, that 
England had had a magnificent opportunity, and a 
deep obligation, to teach with all her powei^ the 
way of salvation to two hundred million benighted 
beings , and that, failing this, the Revolt had been 
a consequent and deserved calamity. Another 
class of reasoners attributed the outbreak to the 
want of sympathy between the Europeans and the 
natives in the general relations of life. A young 
man was sent out to India by the Company, either 
as a writer in the civil service or as a cadet in the 
army ; he learned the immediate duties of Bur office, 
studied just so much of the vernacular languages 
and customs as were absolutely needed, rose in ^e 
middle years of his life to higher offices and 
emoluments, and returned to end his days in 
England. He held the natives in contempt; he 
neither knew nor cared what passed in ^eir 
inmost hearts; he treated India as a conquered 
countiy, held especiaUj^ for the benefit of ^e 
Company’s servants. Hence, according to the yiew 
now under notice, the natives, having nothing Ibr 
which to love and respect the British, were gjlil to 
avail themselves of any pretext to expel the for e ign j 
element from their land. Military men, aoquainled ^ 
with the Bombay and Madras armies, inshiWti^ 
the mutiny had arisen from the otgaite^^ Of 
that of B^^; in which the Brahiii^^sq^ej^ 
Rajpoot sowars had been so pampefed . 
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they begftn to de^ themselres masters 
iiatead of subjects^ and to aim at a sort of 
military despotmn on their own account. Other 
speculators, pointing to the fact that Mohammedans 
have in all ages been intensely fhnatical, r^rded 
the mutiny as only one among many indi- 
cations of an attempt to revive the past glories 
of the Moguls, when the followers of Mahomet 
were the rulers in India. Others again, keeping 
dear of the larger questions of creed and race, 
athibuted the troubles to the policy of annexation, 
which had been pursued to so extraordinary a 
, degree in recent years. These reasoners urged that, 
i whatever may have been the faults and follies 
of the King of Oude, five million natives unques- 
tionably looked up to him as their sovereign, and 
felt their prejudices shocked and their alarm 
excited, when, in 1856, he was rudely hurled 
from his throne, and made a pensioner dependent 
on a company of merchants. Another class of 
theorists, impressed with a horror of taxation, pitied 
the poor Hindoos who had to pay so much to the 
Company for permission to live on the soil, so 
much for the salt monopoly, so much for other 
dues ; and sought to find a reason for the mutiny in 
the desire to throw off these imposts. Commercial 
men, estimating nations and countries by a stand- 
ard familiar to themselves, had long complained 
that the Company did not encourage independent 
commerce in India ; and now they said ^ If you 
had acted with Enghsh good sense, the revolt 
would never have occurred. Afford facihties for 
the construction of railways, canals, and docks; 
build ships and steamers; develop your mineral 
' wealth m coal and iron ; sell or let plots of land 
to men who will bring English experience and 
English machinery to bear on its cultivation; 
grow tea and coffee, sugar and cocoa, timber and 
fruits, cotton and flax, corn and pulse, on the 
sods favourable to the respective produce— -do all 
this, or afford facihties for others to do it, ^and 
the natives of India will then have somethmg 
I more profitable to think of than mutiny and 
bloodshed.’ 

We point to these various theories for the 
putpose of remarking, that the controversies 
rating to them were as warmly conducted at 
the end of the year as when the news of the 
cartridge troubles first reached England. The 
higher the position, the more extensive the experi- 
ence, of public men, the more chary were they in 
oGimbitting themselves to any special modes of 
explanation; it was by those who knew httle, 
that the boldest assertions were hazarded. An 
opini<m was gradually growing up among cautious 
reasoners, that the revolt must have been the 
compoBite resultant of many co-ordinate or co- 
existent causes, each of which contributed towards 
it in a partial way; but such reasoners would 
n eco as ari ly perceive that a true solution oovld only 
be anived at when all the separate items wm 
^ known, and properly estimated. Hence the autho- 
^ lities, both in England and in India, recommended 


and followed a plan that may tilras be enunciated 
—first suppress the mutiny; tiieu collect gradually 
evidence of its various predisposing causes ; and, 
finally, make nse of that evidence in remodelling 
the institutions of British India on a firmer basis. 
The Notes at the end of the last chapter shewed 
that the Company took the common-sense view, 
of inquiring into the probable causes of the 
mutiny before planning the re-organisation of 
Indian affiirs. The candid acknowledgment by 
the Directors, that the voluminous documents 
hitherto produced had ^entirely failed to satisfy 
their minds in regard to the immediate causes of 
the mutiny,’ was full of significance, and, it may 
be added, of caution to others. 

So far as concerns the present Chronicle, the 
treatment will necessarily be affected by the 
character of the struggle. At the beginning of 
1858, scarcely any symptoms of farther mutiny 
were presented. The Bengal army was gone, 
scattered in anarchy; the armies of Bombay, 
Madras, and the Funjaub, were almost wholly 
sound ; and the daily events consisted mainly of 
military operations against the revolted sepoy 
regiments of the Bengal army, and against such 
chieftains as had brought their retainers into the 
field for selfish purposes. Hence the narrative 
may march on more rapidly than before. 

All the interest of the military operations in 
India, at the opening of the new year, grouped 
itself around the commander-in-chief. Slow as 
had been the arrival of British troops in India, 
during the months when Wheeler, Havelock, 
NeiU, Outram, Inglis, Barnard, Wilson, and 
Nicholson were stmgghng against difflcnlties, the 
disembarkations were veiy numerous in November 
and December. When the old year gave place to 
the new, it was estimated that 23,000 British 
troops had landed at Calcutta since the troubles 
began, besides others put on shore at Bombay, 
Madras, and Kuracbee.^ They had advanc^ 


* A return uras prepared by order of parliament, of tbe odds 
and ends oomposmg vhat was called the sra-fcit of English soldiers 
going out to India, the cost at which they were estimated, and tbe 
mode of paying for them . 


Arddei Pnceii 

Two canvas frocks at 3f 3d (jackets substi- 
tuted for frocks in the case of sergeants), .£066 
One pair canvas trousers, . . 0 3 4 

One neck handkerchief, . ..008 

One pair of shoes, • ... 060 

Three pounds ofmarine soap, at 7d., • • 0 1 9 

Two pounds of yellow soap, at 7d, . 0 19 

I^ine balls of pqpeiday, 0 0 9 

One quart tm-pot, with hook, . . . 0 10 

One Bcmbbing-bmah, 0 0 8 

Three tins of blacking, 0 10 

One daqi-knife, ... . 010 

One bag in heu of haversack, 0 0 10 

Needles and thread, . . . 0 10 

Three pounds of tobacco, at St. 8d , . 0 8 0 

Two flannd-belts, . . . . 0 S 0 

Twoche6k-ahirt8,at8r. 6d., ... 060 

ii 0 6 

*The prices,* as the retam leUt ns, ’am naavoldaUy UaUe to 
variation, but those in tbe above lift will serve as a general 
standard for guidance. These extra neoenarias are paid for 1^ 
the men to wlmn ttej am lasuod , eat of paj advan^ Ibr w 
pnpose. Tobaoeoisiataedtoneh men o^asamintlielim 
of using it; and if any man be provided already vitli any w ^ 
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into the nppor pfovinoes, by ihoee routes and 
modes which have so often been adverted to, 
and were placed under the brigadiers whom Sir 
Cohn Campbdi had appointed to oondnct the 
various ^operations planned by him. We have 
first, therefore, to notice such of file proceedings 
of the commander-m-chief as took place during 
the month of January ; turning attention after- 
wards to mihtary proofings in other quarters. 

Sir Cohn Campbell, as the last chapter shewed, 
rescued Cawnpore and General Windham from 
trouble at the close of November and the beginning 
of the following month. He did not move from 
the vicinity of that city till towards the end of 
December Writing to Viscount Canning on this 
subject, Kin the 6th of January, he said: '1 am 
informed by the civil authonties that my pro- 
tracted stay at Cawnpore was of much benefit ; 
and I am convinced that, apart from any imme- 
diate military objecl^ it is necessary, for the 
re-establishment of authority, that the march of 
the troops should be dehl^rate. Time is thus 
afforded to the magistrates and special commis- 
sioners to visit rebellious towns and villages, and 
again display to the people in unmistakable 
manner the resolution of your lordship’s govern- 
ment to visit punishment on all those who during 
the last few months have set aside their allegiance.’ 
He at the same time glanced rapidly at the chief 
military operations which had marked the month 
of December in the Gangetic and Jumna regions— 
such as Outram's defence at the Alum Bagh; 
Adrian Hope’s clean sweep of Nena Sahib’s pro- 
perty at Bithoor ;* Walpole’s expedition to Etawah 
and Minpooree ; Seaton’s energetic movements with 
a column from Delhi ; and Windham’s expedition 
to Futtiah. 

When the vehicles had returned to Cawnpore, 
after conveying the Lucknow fugitives to Allaha- 
bad, ^he commander-in-chief prepared to move 
his head-quarters to Furruckabad and Fort Fut- 
teghur, near which places many insurgent chief- 
tarns required to be dealt with. He started on 
the 24th of December and marched to Chowrepore. 
After remaining there some time to organise his 
force into brigades, Ac , he renewed his march on 
the 28th, and reached Meerun-ke-Serai. At the 
several halting-places of himself and his briga- 
diers, he made arrangements for destroying the 

above articleei and tndi ate Sn a verviceable condition, a di^lcate 
supply is not given * 

It ^1 at once be understood that the ordinary equipment of 
the eoldiar is not here mentioned; only the extras for the sea- 
voyage being included. Hie 'nine balls of pipeclay' constitute 
perhaps the worst item iu tiie Hst. 

* Before the llnal departure from theneighbonrhood of Cawnpore, 
the British teoops did theur best to desp^ one who received more 
neeration than any other man in India. An offlcer writing at the 
eloM of the year, said We have made vmy good use of our delay 
at Cawnpore. The Highland brigade was encamped at Bithoor, 
and empl(^ in raistng aU Nena Sahft’a valuables from a wdl 
The meration ^s a most dilBcnlt one, ae the weU was deep and 
^ ™ ▼wy wicoeiiftil; for not including 

23? (*»»J good OHO) they raised 7H pounds of 

j^ld in virions e h a p e% and USt poenade eg dOver. The last day 
^ illver, so heavy that a 


oountiy-boftti on file Chwig% ia mfimt te jpiifUit 
molestafion of the Doab fhnn the Oideildt if Am 
river when the troops diould have SMirod 
the 8l6t he arrived at Go(»saigtti\|6| Gieifi^ 
Windham, and Hope Grant all being with 
On the first day of the new year, 8ir Cohn Mit 
forth two regiments under Adrian Hope to lecm# 
the iron suspension-bridge over the Kifilee 
a very important point on the road from Cawnpore 
to Fntteghur. A parly of sailors were quite 
dehghted to assist in this work, replacing with 
ropes some of the ironwork whi^ the rob^ had 
begun to destroy. On the fid the enemy, hovering 
in villages near the bridge, attacked Sir Colin’i 
pickets and advanced columns; but fi^y were 
speedily defeated and driven across the Gai^pes 
into Bohilcund.* Proof was here afforded that 
the insuigents had not forgotten the advantages 
of organisation. ‘ The rebels,’ said the commander* 
in-chief in his dispatch, ^who were dispersed on 
this occasion, consisted of three or four battidions 
of the 41st and other corps of native infantiy. In 
the 4l8t, the rebels had begun with mudi system 
to organise a second battalion, their recruits being 
dressed iu a neat uniform.’ On the 3d, Sir Cohn 
reached Futteghur, the old Bntish station near 
the ciiy of Furruckabad. Fortunately, the enemy, 
who had held Futteghur for at least six monfiu^ 
now retreated so precipitately that they had* not 
time to destroy the government property withm 
the place. Sir Colin found a large amount of 
stores of the most valuable description, belonging 
to the gun and clothing agencies. Having secured 
these important items of mihtary property, he sent 
a large stock of grain to Cawnpore, to lighten the 
labours of the commissariat for the supply of Sir 
James Outram at the Alum Bagh. The Nawab 
of Furruckabad had long been among the most 
ferocious leaders of the insurgents ; and the oom* 
mander-in-chief now proceeded to such measaree 
as would punish him severely for his treachery. 
^The destruction of the Nawab’s palaces is ^ 
process. I think it right that not a stone should 
be left unturned in all the residences of the rebd.* 
hous chiefs. They are far more guilfy than their 
misguided followers ’ 

On the 6th of January, then, the oommander-hh- 
chief was on the banks of the Ganges at Fatts|^iiir. 
With him were the brigades and columns of 
Grant, Adnan Hope, Walpole, Windham, Seaton, 
Greathed, and Little; Inglis, with a movable 
column, was restoring order in a part of the Doab 

* One incident of title efttir wee iflervirde time deeerlM Sy 
an officer present i * A brigade was sent to repair the sm pentio n - 
bridge. They commenced work on the Is^ end by morning of fhi 
2d bed finished it ell but on# or two plonks, whieh theywwtlMte 
down, when the chief saw the viUiigen come out of the 
opposite. He desired eome one to go end tell time not In fi# 
aftsi^ as they woidd not bo hurt: when aU of a enddMi Imk 
came a round-ahot firom amoniet tiiein, which kSled fmg SAeMf 
the S3d. The enemy were then discovered to be In fhtStfwb 
navrt brigade soon opened on timm, pittidngbaptiwiii^JiP. 

9-ponnder. When the firing co mm e no ed, wi vmm m VMlMt 

thTbridge wee loen finished, and tiiin 

Groaed, tamed tiw oat of tlmtillas^^ fiffill Ugpb 

cavalry and artillery for about el^ rank* 
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ODU Cawnpore and Etawah; whOe Ontram 
^as BtUl at the Alum Bagh. Sir Oolin scarcelj 
moved from that spot daring the remainder of the 
month. He was waiting for more troops from 
Oalcntta, and for vast stores of warlike material 
from the upper provinces. It may here be remarked 
that the enormous weight of stores and ammuni- 
tion required for an army, and the vast distances 
to be traversed in India, gave a stupendous 
character to some of the convoys occasionally 
prepared. Thus, on the 22d of January, about 
3000 troops star^ from Agra for the Cawnpore 
regions, having in charge 19 guns of various 
calibre, and 1500 carts laden with stores and 
ammunition. There were 750 rounds of ammuni- 
tion for each of 24 guns, and 500 for each of 
44 howitzers and mortars— all required by the 
commander-in-chief. Several ladies, en route to 
Calcutta, took advantage of the protection of this 
force. The above numbers give a very imperfect 
idea of the convoy ; for native servants and camp- 
followers, together with animals of draught and 
burden, always accompany such a train in swarms 
almost inconceivable 

When the English public found that the whole 
of the autumn months, and the winter so far as 
the end of January, had passed away without any 
great achievement except the relief of Lucknow, 
portions of them began to complain and to 
censure. They could not and would not find fault 
with Sir Cohn, because he was a general favourite ; 
and therefore they rushed to a conclusion inimical 
to Viscount Cannmg, who from the first had been 
made to bear the burden of a vast amount of anony- 
mous abuse. A stoiy arose that the governor-general 
and the commander-in-chief were at' cross-purposes,’ 
that Campbell was doing nothing because Canning 
thwarted him. The Duke of Cambridge and Lord 
Panmure took occasion, in the House of Lords, to 
give authontative contradictions to these rumours ; 
and among other evidence adduced was a letter 
written by Sir Colin to his royal highness— the 
one as commander-in-chief in India, the other as 
commander-in-chief of all the Queen’s forces 
generally— just when he was about to set off to 
head the military operations at Cawnpore and 
Lucknow. ' Now that I am on the point of leaving 
Calcutta,’ he said, ' I would beg, with the greatest 
respect to the governor-general, to record the deep 
sense of the obligation I entertain towards his 
lordship. Our intercourse has been most cordial, 
inrimate, and unreserved. I cannot be sufficiently 
thankful for his lordship’s confidence and support, 
and the kindly manner in which they have been 
afforded, to my great personal satisfaction. One 
at a distance^ and unacquainted with the ordinary 
mode of transacting business in this countiy, could 
liardly estimate the gam to the public service 
whi^ has thus been made. But I allude princi- 
paify to my own feelings of gratification.’ Whether 
not the governor-general and the commander- 
in-ehiefwm divided in opinion touching the best 
policy to pursue it is certain that men in lower 


though influential positions differed widely in 
their views on this point. Some were anxious 
that Lucknow should be attacked at once. They 
urged that that city being the chief seat of rebellion, 
a crashing of the force there would disheaiften the 
rebels elsewhere ; whereas every day lost would 
add to the strength of Lucknow. Even our 
victories increased the number and desperation 
of its defenders , and, therefore, till this central 
point was captured, the revolt would always have 
a nucleus, a flag around which the discontented 
might rally. On the other hand, it was urged 
that Rohilcund should be cleared before Lucknow 
could be profitably seized. Large bands still 
roaming over that province might interrupt the 
commander-in-chiers communications, if he left 
them in his rear while engaged in Oude. Again, 
Sir Colin was waiting for more troops. It was 
asserted that, even if he could conquer sixty or 
eighty thousand fightmg-men in the streets of 
Lucknow, he could not leave a force there while 
he was endeavouring to clear out Rohilcund. So 
far as can be judged from attainable evidence, it 
appears that Sir Colin himself held this second 
opinion— resolving to clear the outworks before 
attacking the central stronghold of rebellion 

Leaving the comniander-m-chief for a while, we 
may suitably direct attention to the proceedings of 
other generals in other parts of the wide field of 
operations— beginning with those connected with 
Sir James Outram. 

The Alum Bagb, never once out of English 
hands since the month of September, remained 
a very important stronghold. The reader will 
perhaps recall to mind the relation which that 
fort bore to the operations at Lucknow , but a short 
recapitulation may not be misplaced here. When 
Havelock and Outram, on the 25th of September, 
advanced to Lucknow, they left Colonel M'Intyre, 
of the 78th Highlanders, m command at the Alum 
Bagh, with orders to maintain that post until 
further instructions reached him. He had with 
him 280 English soldiers of various regiments, a 
few Sikhs, 4 guns, 128 sick and wounded, between 
4000 and 5000 native camp-followers, large num- 
bers of cattle, and a valuable store of baggage, 
ammunition, and other military appliances. His 
supply of food for the natives was very scanty, 
and those poor creatures soon suffered terribly 
from hunger. After a few days, they stealthily 
collected crops of nee and gram in fields near at 
hand, under protection of the guns; but this 
resource was soon exhausted. It is a familiar 
occurrence in the annals of Indian warfare, that 
the camp-followers and army-servants exce^ by 
five or ten fold the number of actusd combatants ; 
and thus is to be explained the strange composition 
of the miscellaneous body collected within the 
walls of the Alum Bagh. Unable to receive aid or 
even instructions from the Residency, M'Intyre 
maintained his position as best he could. A 
convoy of provisions readied him iri»n Cawnpore 
on the 7th of October, under Major Bingham, and 
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Mdother on the 25& nnder Major Barnston. Some 
of the troops remained with him on each occasion, 
raising his force altogether to 900 fighting-men and 
ten guns Meanwhile he fortified his position with 
bastions and other defence-works, and contended 
snccessfiillj against the enemy, who constructed 
fire batteries in yarious parts of the exterior, and 
brought artillery-fire to bear against him day 
after day They also held the neighbouring fort 
of Jelalabad, which formed a sixth base of attack. 
So steadily and actively, however, did the colonel 
maintain his defence, that the enemy’s fire occa- 
sioned him very little loss Matters continued 
thus until the middle of November, when Sir 
Colin Campbell, conquering Jelalabad, and 
reaching Alum Bagh, made a few changes in the 
garrison Then, m the last week of the month, 
Sir James Outram became master of the Alum 
Bagh, with a picked force of 3000 to 4000 men. 
He easily maintained his position throughout 
December, and gave the enemy a severe defeat on 
the 22d, at a place called Gmlee, three miles from 
Alum Bagh on the Dil Koosha road The opening 
of the year 1858 found Outram still at his post, 
and the enemy still endeavouring or hoping to cut 
off Lis communications and starve him out'’^ 
Some of his troops were away, convoying a supply 
of provisions from Cawnpore; and the enemy, 
knowing this, resolved to attack him on the 12th 
of January in his weakened state. Fathoming 
their intentions, he prepared for defence. At 
sunrise they appeared, to the immense number of 
at least 30,000, and formed a wide semicircle in 
front and flank of his position Outram, massing 
his troops into two brigades, sent them out to 
confront the enemy. Then commenced a very 
fierce battle; for while the mam body of the 
enemy attacked these two brigades, a second pro- 
ceeded to assault the fort of Jelalabad, while 
a third by a detour reached the Alum Bagh 
itself, and endeavoured to cut off Outram’s com- 
munications with it From sunrise till four o*clock 
in the afternoon did the struggle continue, every 
British gun being incessantly engaged in repelling 
the advances of dense masses of the enemy. 
Foiled at every point, the insurgents at length 
withdrew to the city or to their original positions 
in the gardens and villages It was a very senous 
struggle, for the enemy fought well and were in 
overwhelming numbers ; nevertheless, their dis- 
comfiture was complete. Four days afterwards 
they made another attack, in smaller numbers, but 
with greater boldness : the result was the same as 

* Sir James Oatram’s total force in and near the Alnm Bagh, at 
the bcginnmg of the year, was made up of the foUowing elements. 

H.M 6th, 76th, 78th, 84th, and 90th foot. 

1st Madras Europeans. 

Brasyer’s Ferozpore Sikhs. 

12th Irregular cavalry. 

Hardmge's corpa. 

Military traiD. 

Engineer park. 

Artillery park 

Madras Supers and Minera. 

B^yal artiUety, under Eyre and Maude. 

Bengal artillery, under Olpbert. 


before — complete defeat and seven less. Thus 
did this skilfol and watdhfhl ommnaiid^fimtn^ 
every hostile attempt made by ^ swanni of 
insurgents who surrounded him. 

We turn our attention next frirther eastwmi. 
The Nepaulese leader, Jung Bahadoor, witti 
Brigadier MacGregor as representative of Biitfiii 
interests, entered Gomckpore on the 6th of Januai^T, 
thus taking possession oLa city which for many 
months had been almost entirely in the hands 
rebels. The force was Goorkba> the oflScers were | 
Nepaulese and English. Jnng Bahadoor and 
Brigadier MacGregor being the two leaders, the 
brigades were thus commanded— the first by Run 
Singh and Captain Plowden, the second by 
Sunmuck Singh and Captain Edmonstone, the 
third by Junga Doge and Lieutenant Foote, and 
the artillery by Loll Singh and Major Fitzgerald. 
This singular combination was made because, 
although Jung Bahadoor was entitled to appoint 
his own native oflScers, it was nevertheless desirable 
that English oflScers should be at hand to advise 
or even control if necessary. The advancing 
force had first to effect a passage over a nullah, the 
bridge of which was broken, and the banks stoutly 
defended by the enemy; this was done after a 
short but sharp conflict. The enemy fled from the 
nullah through a jungle towards the city, pursued 
by the Goorkhas , but the latter could not equal 
the sepoys in running over loose sand, and there- 
foie could not come up with them. All the 
baggage having crossed the nullah, Jung Bahadoor 
steadily advanced towards the city, attacked by 
new parties of the enemy in skirmishing form on 
both flanks Many hundreds of the rebels rushed 
into the river Ribtee, to effect a safe crossing to 
the other side, adjacent to the Oude frontier ; but 
they were shot down or drowned m considerable 
numbers in this attempt to esca])e. Gomckpore 
was entered, and taken possession of m the Engliidi 
name. It is curious to trace, m the milttary 
dispatch of Brigadier MacGregor to the Calcutta 
authorities, the same conventional * mention’ of 
Nepaulese officers as is customary in the Brittsh 
army. Colonel Loll Singh ‘ proved himself a good 
artillery officer,’ Captain Suzan Singh’s ^Yery 
effective fire was much admired ;* Brigadier Junga 
Doge 'reaped, conjointly with the ftrtiUeiy, l£e 
pnncipal honours of the day ;* Bngadier Sunmuck 
Singh’s brigade 'was well m advance;’ Brigadier 
Bun Singh’s brigade 'was most skilfully led 
through the forest and Brigadier Jodh Adhikaree 
was only shut out from praise by the fact that his 
bngade was not brought into action. The names 
of the British officers were set forth in parallel 
order, each to receive praise by the side of his 
Nepaulese companion. The English oommaiidir 
of a military force, we may here remaric, mmt 
often be embarrassed while writing his dispatchai; * 
for unless he mentions the name of ahaort evmy 
officer, he gives offence ; while it taxes hJa pewKS 
of composition to vaty the terms in wirish 
encomiums are expressed. When Qnrswifiifw | 
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wm moB agsia placed under Britiah control. 
Hie antlioritiei qnickly put down the so-called 
government which had been introduced by 
Mahomed Hussein, the sdf-appointed nazim or 
chief. Such of his adherents as had clearly 
been rebelliouB were quickly tried, and many 
of them executed. All the convicted natives who 
were not sentenced to hanging were made to do 
sweeper’s work, withm the church, jail, and 
other buildings, without respect to their caste, 
creed, or former dignity. Mushurruff Khan, and 
other rebellious leaders in the district between 
Gomckpore and the Oude frontier, were one by 
one captured, to the manifest pacification of the 
country villages and planters’ estates. 

In the wide stretch of country between Patna 
and Allahabad, and between the Ganges on the 
south and Eepaul on the north, everything was 
awaiting the completion of the commander-in- 
chiefs plans. In and near Arrah, Azimghur, 
Ghazeepore, Jounpoor, Benares, and Mirzapore, 
there were bodies of malcontents ready to break 
out into open rebellion as soon as any favourable 
opportunities should occur for so doing, but 
checked by the gradually increasing power of the 
British. On one occasion, towards the close of the 
month. Brigadier Franks marched out of Secundra, 
near Allahabad, against a body of 500 rebels, who 
were posted with several guns at Nussunpore. 
He totally defeated them, and captured two of 
their guns. About the same time, on the 22d of 
the month. Colonel Bowcrofi^ with detachments 
of H.M. 10th foot, sailors, Sikhs, and Goorkhas, 
proceeded from Azimghur towards the Oudian 
frontier, there to aid m hemming in the rebels. 
Indeed, Jung Bahadoor, Franks, and Bowcroft, 
at the end of the month, feeling that all was 
pretiy secure on the east of the frontier, were 
gradually drawing a cordon round the Oudians, 
from Nepaul in the north to the Ganges on the 
south — ^r^y to concur in any large scheme of 
operations which Sir Colin Campbell might be 
enabled to initiate. 

The brigadiers who were more immediately 
under the eye of Sir Colin Campbell were 
employed during the month of January, as has 
already been implied, in clearing away bands of 
insurgents in the Doab and neighbouring districts. 
To detail the various minor contests will be unne- 
oesHiry ; one or two will suffice as samples of all. 
On the 27th of the month. Brigadier Adrian Hope 
had a smart contest with the enemy at Bhum- 
shabad. Taking with him a small column,* he 
started from Futteghur on the previous day, and 
proceeded through Kooriiinabad to Bhumshabad, 
where he found the enemy in considerable force. 
They ooenpied a commanding knoll on the edge 

* SIk Lsnesri, two srasdiQiis. 

Hodmi’a Hone^ SSO. 

Utiifil Hi A I iHif troflft 

4fuii. 

CMHithindan. 

aid Sot 

iUitaUanbrUlei. 


of the plateau overlooking the plain sfretohing 
towards the river. On the knoll was a Musi^- 
man tomb, surrounded by the r^ains of an old 
intrenchment, upon which they had raised a 
sand-bag battery; their front was defended by a 
ravine impassable for cavalry or guns. Hope, 
having formed his plan of attack, moved over 
some broken ground towards the enemy’s camp. 
They at once opened with a well-direct^ fire of 
round-shot. Silencmg these guns by a flank fire, 
Hope ordered his infimtry to advance out of a 
hollow where they had l^n screened; they did 
so, rushed upon the camp, and captured it. Then 
began a pursuit of the fleeing enemy by Hope’s 
cavaliy, and the securing of several guns and 
much ammunition which they had left behind 
them. The brigadier believed the insurgents to 
consist of two of the mutinied Bareilly regiments, 
accompanied by a motley group of rebels anxious 
for plunder. About the same day, another district 
near Fujrruckabad became the scene of a fierce 
encounter. A body of rebels about 5000 strong, 
with four guns, being heard of at a distance of 
some miles from the city, a force was sent out — 
consistmg of HM. 42d and 53d foot, the 4th 
Punjaubees, two squadrons of H.M. 9th Lancers, 
two of Hodson’s Horse, a horse-battery, and two 
troops of horse-artillery. The enemy’s guns were 
planted on the site of an old mud-fort on rising 
ground, whence they opened fire as soon as the 
British came in sight. The morning being densely 
foggy, the column proceeded cautiously to prevent 
a surprise. The action that ensued was chiefly 
carried on by artillery and cavalry, and was 
marked by several deaths on the side of the 
British owing to the blowing up of tumbrils. 
Among the wounded was the gallant Hodson, 
whose name had become so well known in con- 
nection with an active and useful body of Punjaub 
or Sikh irregular cavalry. The result of this, as 
of almost all similar contests, was the defeat and 
dispersion of the enemy. A glance at a map will 
shew that at Fumickabad and Futteghur (the latter 
a mihtary station near the former), the commander- 
in-chief was in an admirable position to send out 
detachments on special service. Bareilly, Allygurh, 
Agra, Muttra, Minpooree, Gwalior, Etawah, Galpee, 
Oawnpore, and Lucknow, formed an irregular 
circle of which Furruckabad was the centre. 

On the first day of the year the little colony at 
Nynee Tal received one of the alarms to which 
it had been so often subjected for six months; 
but, as in all the other instances, the danger was 
promptly averted. The subsidiary station at 
Huldwanee, eighteen miles distant, was attacked 
early in the morning by a laige number of the 
Bareilly rebels. Borne time previouriy, a force of 
about 600 Goorkhas had been sent to that station ; 
but owing to the absence of the commandant at 
Almora, and to the neglect in making any defen- 
sive arrangements, the place was not well prepar^ 
to resist a surprise. The enemy opened an artil- 
lery fire most unexpectedly, for their approach 
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was not in the least anticipated. The gallant little 
Goorkhaa^ howeyer, speedily torned ont^ met Gie 
enemy hand to. hand, defeated them, pnrsned 
them three or four miles from the station, and cnt 
down a considerable number of them. 

Of the two imperial or once imperial cities, Agra 
and Delhi, little need be said in connection with 
the events of January. Agra, it will be remem- 
bered, was never out of Briti^ hands daring the 
turmoils of 1857, although severely pressed ; and 
when Delhi on the one side, and Cawnpore on the 
other, were recovered, there was less chance than 
ever that Agra would fall into the hands of the 
enemy. The citizens resumed their ordinary 
employments, and the British authorities re-estaV 
hshed their civil control.* 

After four months of strict militaiy occupancy, 
the city of Delhi was thrown open to natives who 
during that interval had been excluded. On the 
18th of January an order to this intent came into 
operation. Each person avaUing himself of it had 
to pay one rupee four annas to the kotwallee or 
pohce authority; for this he was provided with 
a ticket, which insured him certain facilities for 
living and trading within the city. The Chandnee 
Ohowk began to resume its former hvely appear- 
ance ; a mihtary band resumed its evemng music 
in the open space fronting the English church; 
and, 'but for the diot-holes all around,’ as an 
eye-witness observed, 'the signs of many san- 
guinaiy months were passing away.’ A formal 
charge was drawn up, and Judicial proceedings 
commenced, against the imprisoned king ; but 
as the trial chiefly took place in February, we 
may defer for a few pages any notice of the 
proceedings. 

Everything westward of Delhi may happily be 
dismissed in the same language which has so often 
suflSiced in former chapters. Sir John Lawrence, 
with his able coadjutors Montgomery, Cotton, and 
Edwardes, still held the whole length and breadth 
of the Punjaub at peace or nearly so And the 
same may m hke manner be said of Sinde, where 
Mr Prere and General Jacob held sway. 

Of the state of the widely scattered and diversely 
governed regions of Central India and Bajpootana 

* The conditfon of the British quarters in Agra at the begin- 
hlng of the year was briefly told by one of the writers in the 
Mofumhte newspaper, after the serere pressure on the garrison 
had ceased * The fort is being abandoned by every one who has 
a house which can be made in the least degree habitable ; but many 
people will still be compelled to remain within its gloomy walls for 
an ind^lnite period; as in many instances the destruction of booses 
has been so complete, that it wiU be a work of time and a matter 
of considerable expense to place them in anything like decent 
I’rpair . As we are fortunate enough to possess a good house 
With a pucka rood; which has been put into excellent repair, we 
mtend publidiing next Tuesd^s paper in that boildmg— the 
former printing-oAoe Uie McfutaXhU We eHeii all be put to 
great straits tn furniture, cro^cary, and sudi like things; for 
idthongh a cfaarpey (stamp-bedstead), a teapoy, and a couple of 
woken diain^ were as mnch as we eoidd Und room for in one of 
oor little oeilc of tiie Ibrt, yet we shaU soon require rather more 
y^mn we dwell in romnier habitations. Our ftrtonds must 

know that it Is a rave ti^ to see two pieleeef thesemepettem 
^ **7 hible^ end that bom hut those mpan whom Mnne hes 
smiled fndidM ha ^Bis tomUers Tin pots ase the height of onr 
^rt. s luifj, brandy, AUsopp, and Basi^ are boe era g o s 
tjnnnlly as ndkaoem te Uds eoBiiinmIly M Uiqy wove to Sobinsmi 


at the begimiing of the year, it ie Id give a 

correct picture. Unlike the Hindustaitf 
they were inhabited by a very ma&&f peplMlm 
— ^Bundelas, Rajpoots, Rohillas, Mahrattas, Bhei^ 
J&ts, Ghonds, ^ mingled, and governed Mm 
tains who cared much more for their own pmr 
authonty than for the kings of Delhi and Lnok* 
now, or for castes and crcK^. Luckily the two 
principal Mahratta leaders, Scindia and Holkar, 
still remained faithful to the British, and thus 
rendered possible what would have b^ impos- 
sible without their assistance. If to Central India 
and Bajpootana, we add Bundelcund and the 
Saugor temtones, we shall have a wide sweep of 
country approached nearest at one point by the 
Calcutta presidency, at another by the Madras 
presidency, and at a third by that of Bombay. 
As, however, Calcutta had no troops to spare for 
that part of India, Madras and Bombay sent up 
columns and 'field-forces’ as fast as they could 
be provided ; and thus it is that we read of small 
military bodies under Stuart, Steuart, Roberts, 
Whitlock, Bose, Baines, and other oflGicers. 
According to the number of troops composing 
them, and the districts in which their services 
were required, these columns received various 
names— such as 'Bi^pootana Field-force,’ 'Ner- 
budda Field-force,’ 'Malwah Field-force,’ and 
^Central India Field-force.’ The mere naming 
might be of small consequence, were it not that 
confusion arose occasionally by different appel- 
lations being employed at different times for the 
very same force. At vanons penods during the 
month encounters took place, a few of which 
may briefly be noticed. 

On the 6th of January, a small force of about 
500 miscellaneous troops, with guns;, set out from 
Camp Muddah in Bajpootana, under Major 
Baines, to rout a body of rebels at Bowah. Th^ 
found the village strongly fortified by a hedge 
fronting a deep ditch and breastwork of earth, 
thick and loopholed. After a reconnaissance the 
major advanced; when the enemy opened flre^ 
bringing down branches of trees with a crash 
among the British. When a hot artillery and 
infantry fire had been maintained for some lime, 
about 200 men of the 10th Bombay N.I. received 
orders to storm the village ; they advanced in 
admirable order, dashed forward, cleared the 
hedge, mounted to the opposite side, and com- 
pelled the insurgents to make a precipitate retreat 
The village was burned to ashes, and the force 
returned to camp — having marched over deep 
sand in a thick jungle for twen^-two miles. One 
of the horrors of war was illustrated forcibly in a 
few brief words contained in an oflicer^s narrative 
of this engagement : * The viUagers were mowed 
down in sections by the artillery, as they were 
entering a cave on the sides of the rock in rear 
of the village.’ Nothing perplexed the 
officers more than to determine how fiur to oona- 
passionate the native villagers ; scnnetiimi 9am 
poor creatures snfibred terribly and iQideMveffi^) 
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tet on other occasions they nnqnestionablj assisted 
HiATebels.’ 

Sir Hugh Rose had a short bnt decisive encounter 
with a body of rebels at Batgurh or Bntgarh 
towards the close of the month. This was a town 
in Central India, between Sangor and Bhopal, 
in and near which many chieftains had unfurled 
the banner of rebellion, at the head of whom was 
Nawab FazU Mahom^ Khan. Ratgurh was a 
strong place, in good repair, and supplied with a 
yearns provisions. The rebels intended to have 
made a bold stand ; bnt they lost heart when they 


saw si^e-artillexy brought up to a position which 
th^ h^ deemed unattainable, and applied to the 
breaching of their fort Many of the defenders 
abandoned the fort during the night, letting them- 
selves down by ropes lh>m the rocks, Ac. On 
the next day some of their number, aided by 
many mutinous sepoys, emeiged from the 
thick jungles in the neighbourhood, attacked the 
videttes guarding the rear of Sir Hugh’s camp, 
and attempted to relieve the fort ; but they were 
dnven across the river Betwah, and the fort securely 
captured. It is worthy of note how many of the 
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contests during the wars of the mutiny partook of 
the nature of sieges Mud-forts have been famous 
in India for centuries, and the natives exhibit 
much tact in defending them. As long as guns 
attack from a safe distance, such strongholds 
may be long defended ; but a storming by British 
bayonets utterly paralyses the garrisons. Sir Hugh 
bent his attention towards Saugor also, which had 
for many months been invested by a large body 
of the enemy. With the second brigade of the 
Centiul India Field-force, reinforced by the 3d 
Europeans and the 3d native cavaliy from the 
Poonah division, he laid his plans for an effective 
relief of that place. General Whitlock, with a 
Madras column, was also bound for Saugor ; but 
it was expected that Rose would reach that place 
before him. 

In another region, much nearer Calcutta, a 
small military affair presented itself for notice 
Just before the commencement of the new year, 
Sumbhulpore was relieved from a trouble that had 
pressed upon it, in the presence of a miscel- 
laneous body of Isabels. A small force of less than 
300 troops, consisting of Madras native infimtiy, 
Ramgnrh in&ntry, and Nagpoor irregular cavaliy, 
made a forced march from Nagpoor to Sumbhul- 
pore; and on Uie 30th of December Captain Wood 


marched out with this force to chastise a body of 
rebels encamped in a gorse-land near the city. 
The victory was speedy and decisive, and was 
rendered more valuable by the capture of thiec 
native chieftains T^ho had been leaders in the 
rebelhon. The rebels were not sepoys, but 
escaped convicts 

The large and important regions of Nagpoor and 
Hyderabad exhibited nearly the same features at 
the beginning of the year as they had done during 
the summer and autumn. Containing very few 
pure Hindustanis of the Brahmin and Rajpoot 
castes, and being within comparatively easy reach 
of the trusty and trusted native troops of the 
Madras presidency, they were seldom disturbed by 
symptoms of mutiny. The British commissioners 
or residents had, it is true, much to render them 
anxious ; but the perils were not so great as those 
which weighed down their brother-officials m other 
regions. The Deccan, or Hyderabad, or the Nizam’s 
Countiy — ^for it was known by all three names — ^had 
from the first been more troubled by marauders 
than by regular military mutineers. The villages 
of Mugrool, Janappul, Sind Raid, Rungeenee, and 
Dawulgaum, mosUy distant about twenty or thirty 
miles from Jaulnah, were infested during Januaiy 
by predatoiy bands of Rohillas and Bheels, who 
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alarmed the villages bj acts of plunder^ daooitee^ 
and cmeKj. Thej even went so ihr as to pland^ 
the treasoi^-chest of a regiment of the Hj^rabad 
Contingent, while on the way from Anmngabad 
to Janlnah, and barely two miles fxt>m the last- 
named place. The officer commanding at Jaolnah 
sent a small force in pursuit ; but the marauders, 
here as elsewhere, were swift of foot, and made 
clear off with their booty. These Bheels, a half- 
savage mountain tnbe, gave annoyance in more 
districts than one Captain Montgomery, super- 
intendent of police at Ahmednuggur, a city 
between Jaulnah and Bombay, found it necessary 
to go out and attack a strong body of them, who 
held a position in a jungle twelve miles from 
Chandore. He bad with him a miscellaneous force 
of Bombay native troops ; but after three successive 
attempts he was beaten back from the enemy’s 
position, and wounded, as well as three of his 
officers. 

The Nagpoor force, though never very closely in 
league with the mutineers further north, contrived 
to rouse suspicion and bring down punishment 
early in the year. The Nagpoor irregulars bad 
been disarmed by Brigadier Prior very early in 
the history of the Revolt ; but Mr Plowden, com- 
missioner of the Nagpoor territory, believing that 
they might be trusted, advised that their weapons 
should again be given to them. The conduct of 
the men throughout the rest of the year justified 
this reliance ; but, with the strange inconsistency 
that so often marked the proceedings of the natives, 
they stained the first month of the year with a deed 
of violence. On the 18th of January, at Raeepore, 
a place on the road between Nagpoor and Cuttack, 
a party of Mussulman gunners in the Nagpoor 
artillery suddenly rose, murdered Sergeant-major 


Sidwell, and called on the 3d Nagpoor img&lar 
infantiy to assist them in eaterminatiag the Euro- 
peans. Either the 3d were innocent in tile matter, 
or their hearts failed them; fbr they not 
remained firm, but at once assisted in dlsamimg 
the gunners. On the 22d, Lieutenant Elliot^ 
deputy-commissioner, rode into Bae^re^ and 
immediately brought the gunners to trial ; ^ but 
one were found guilty, and were hung that same 
evening, amid frantic appeals to their comrades 
to save them for the sake of their common faiths 
an appeal to which the infantiy did not respond. 

It may be observed, in relation to all the mili- 
tary operations in the month of Januaiy, that 
there were certain rebel leaders whose personal 
movements were seldom clearly known to the 
British officers. Nena Sahib of Bithoor, Koer 
Singh of Jugdispore, and Mohammed ^an of 
Bareilly, were unquestionably urging the sepoys 
and rebels to continue the struggle against the 
Company’s * raj but their owm marchings and 
retreatings from place to place were veiled in 
much obscurity. There was, in truth, a very 
intelligible motive for this ; for a price was placed 
upon the head of each, and he could not frilly 
know whether any traitor were at his elbow. 
Some of the leaders, such as the Rajah of Mmpooree 
and the Nawab of Furruckabad, were believed to 
have joined their fortunes with those of the 
defenders of Lucknow ; while Mahomed Hussein, 
as we have seen, was hovering between Oude and 
Goruckpore, according to the strength of the 
Goorkhas sent against him. It was known that 
many of the Gwalior mutineers, after their severe 
defeat in December, had collected again in 
Bundelcund , but it was not clearly ascertained 
who among them assumed the post of leader. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN FEBRUARY. 


B MPATIENT as the whole 
British nation was to hear of a 
Iiant and successful termination 
the struggle in India, every 
i:ram, eveiy weekly mail, shewed 
the time for this satisfaction 
till far distant The mutineers 
beaten, but not cmshed; the 
IS chieftains were checked, but 
lushed; their deluded followers 
inted in the results obtained, but 
not deterred from making forther efiforta England, 
with all her delays and waverings of opinioii^ bad 
sent over a large, fine, and complete army ; the 
Funjaub had supplied such a force of reliable 
troops as no one would have ventured beforehand 
to anticipate; generals had been brought into 
notice by the exigencies of public afiairs who 
possessed those fine soldierly attributes which a 
nation is proud to recognise; the authorities, 
steady at their posts, never for a moment doubted 
that the British *iaj’ would be estabMied on a 


firmer basis than ever— and yet everything was 
in turmoil in India. Blood and treasure were 
being daily expended, but the time had not 
arrived when any adequate return was obtained 
for these losses. January having passed, men 
speculated whether Lucknow and Oude— to say 
nothing of other cities and provinces — ^would fall 
permanently into Bntish hands during the month 
of Februaiy. What was the response to this much- 
mooted question, the present chapter will shew. 

The gaUant commander-m-chief, Sir Colin 
Campbell, being the chief actor in the busy nuli- 
taiy scenes of the period, it may be well to trace 
his movements during the month of Februaiy, 
before noticing the marchings and battles of 
other generals. 

It will be remembered, from the details given 
in the last chapter, that Sir Cohn, after the capture 
of Furruckabad and Futteghur early in Januaiy, 
remained during the greater part of that mon^ 
encamped in tlrnt neighbomhood, organising the 
military arrangements necesssuy for an advance 
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into Onde. These amngemente inTolved the 
arrival 8i^;e-giiii8 fix>m Delhi and Agra, and 
the concentration at one point of diffisrent oolnmne 
under his brigadiers. Among yaiiona snbsidiaTy 
operatioaB, Captain Taylor, of the Engineers, was 
sent to the Alnm Bagh, to report as far as possible 
on the defensive works thrown up by the enemy 
in and near Lucknow, and to gather a strong 
engineer force to aid the commander-in-K:hief. Sir 
Cohn remained nearly stationary during these 
preliminary proceedings, elaborating the details of 
his plan of strategy, in conjunction with his chief 
of the staff, General Mansfield. When his troops 
and his nnssiles, his personnel and maUrkly were 
pretty well collected, he returned from Futteghur 
to Cawnpore on the 4th of February. Viscount 
Canning had shortly before gone up from Calcutta 
to Allahabad ; and Sir Cohn started off on the 
8th to meet him. What these two representatives 
of Bntish power agreed on during their interview, 
they of course kept to themselves ; but every one 
felt the probability that some extensive scheme of 
policy, military and pohtical, to be worked out by 
soldiers and civihans in unison, was discussed and 
mutually accepted. Returning again to Cawnpore, 
the Commander-in-chief made the last arrange- 
ments for giving activity to the force which had 
been so slowly and with so much difficulty col- 
lected. Pain would many critics have censured 
the old general for delay ; fain would they have 
urged that in two months he had only fought two 
battles — at Cawnpore and at Furruckabad*-while 
the world was impatiently waiting to hear of the 
reconquest of Oude; but as he kept his own 
council with remarkable reticence, criticism gave 
way to a belief that there must have been good 
and sufficient cause for the caution which marked 
all his proceedings. 

On or about the 11th of February, all the 
preparatory operations were completed, and an 
army, larger than any which had up to that 
time appeared against the rebels, began to cross 
the Ganges from Cawnpore into Oude. It had 
ongmally been intended to effect the crossing 
of a portion of the army at Futteghur; but 
Cawnpore was afterwards selected. The crossing 
was necessarily a slow and difficult one, on 
account of the vast tmpedtmenta of an Indian 
army. To increase the facdities, a second bridge 
of boats was constructed. Even with this addition 
the passage across the Ganges lasted several days ; 
for each bullock-cart carried but little. A small 
portion only of the ammunition, irrespective of all 
other equipage and baggage, required the services 
of fifteen hundred carts. The artillery was on an 
enormous scale ; the siege-guns, the naval<brigade 
guns, the field-guns, and the horse-artillery guns, 
numbered not much less than two hundr^ in 
all. After crossing, the army distributed itself at 
certain places on the line of route from Cawnpore 
to Lucknow. For instance, on the Ifith of the 
month, the head-quarters were still at Cawnpore ; 
one portkm of the army was micaiaped at Onao, 


one mandi from Cawnpore; another at Bnshemt- 
gonje^ a maroh and a half from Oawi^re ; a 
third at Nawabgunge, two marches from Cawn* 
pore ; a fourth, under Outram, at the Ahim Bi^i 
and a fifth at Sheorajpore, twenty stOes fisM 
Cawnpore on the Allygnrh road. ^ Oo&l 
himsdf still remained with head-quartm at 
Cawnpore— partly to provide for the safo^ 
convoys of ladies and children passing down frrcnn 
Agra through Cawnpore to Allahabad; partly to 
await the entry into Oude, from the east, of the 
forces under Jung Bahadoor and Brigadier Franks ; 
and partly to watch the proceedings of a large 
body of the enemy near Calpee, who were threat- 
ening again to overrun the Doab unlem strongly 
held in check. 

It may here useftilly be stated that Sir Colin 
oiganised his Oudian army before any of the la- 
ments began to cross into that province. As a 
permanent record of the component elements of 
that fine force, we give the details in a note at the 
end of the present chapter ; hut a summary may 
not he out of place here. The ' army of Oude,’ as 
tabulated on the 10th of February, comprised such 
regiments and corps as were at that time under the 
more immediate command of Sir Cohn Campbell ; 
and took no account of the separate forces 
under Jung Bahadoor, Franks, Seaton, Macgregor, 
Windham, Inglis, Van Cortlandt, Rose, Stuart, 
Steuart, Orr, Whitlock, Greathed, Penny, 
M'Causland, Roberts, and other officers whose 
services were required elsewhere, or who had not 
reached the Oudian frontier at that date. The 
army of Oude, thus limited in its meaning, was 
systematically classified. There were three divi- 
sions of infantry, under Outram, Walpole, and a 
third general afterwards to be named. These were 
subdivided into six brigades, under Hamilton, 
Russel], Franklyn, Adrian Hope, Douglas, and 
Horsford — ^two brigades to each division. Each 
brigade was further divided into three T^iments 
or battalions. The Queen’s regiments of infantry 
in the BIX brigades were the 5th, 23d, 34th, 38th, 
42d, 53d, 78tb, 79th, 84th, 90th, and 93d, and two 
battahons of the Rifle Brigade. The other infontry 
regiments were Company’s Europeans, Sikh% at^ 
Funjaubees ; the Goorkhas were in corps not yet 
incorporated m the army of Oude. A fourth 
division of infantry, under Franks, Wroi^hton, 
and Puhlwan Smgl^ was provided for, but did not 
at that time form a part of the army of Oude. The 
cavalry formed one division, under Hope Gnmt, 
and was separated into two brlgadei^ under 
William Campbell and little. The Queen’s 
cavalry r^ments in this division were ihid 2d 
Dragoon Guards, the 7th Hussars, and the Mi 
Lancers; the other oavaliy were Siki^ Pa^aiiliee% 
and a few voluntem and irregulan of mfe()rihMi»- 
ous origin. The artillery division, under Ardidde 
Wilson (the conqueror of Delhi), comprised a frridr 
artill^ brigade under Woo^ a sicgMatiHi^ 
brigade under Barker, a naval brigade under 
and an ei^neer brigade unler Napiee; 
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Hot until the last day of Febmary did the 
eoamumder-in-ehief cross over the Gsmges^ and 
take oommand of the army destined to b^ege 
and finally capture the great city of Lucknow. 
Meanwhile Sir James Outram^ at tiie Alnm Bagh, 
had been daily m communication with the other 
officers, and h^ prepared detailed plans of every- 
thing relating to Lucknow and its defences, so far 
as he was acquainted with them. The engineers, 
too, had been busily engaged m preparing that vast 
store of siege-materials which is necessary for the 
attack of strongly defended fortifications. 

What the army of Onde effected during the 
month of March, the next chapter will shew. 
Before quitting this part of the February opera- 
tions, however, it may be well to notice episodically 
the remarkable connection between the newspaper 
press and the battle-field in recent times. In the 
great wars of former days, correspondents residing 
at the chief cities m foreign countries were wont 
to send such items of information as they could 
pick up to the editors of English newspapers ; and 
mihtaiy officers, cautiously and anonymously, sent 
occasional criticisms on the details of the battles 
in which they were engaged. It was left for the 
period of the Crimean war, however, to commence, 
or at least to perfect, a system by which a nou- 
miUtary writer is sent out at enormous expense, to 
join an army in the field or at a siege, to bear some 
danger and much privation, to see with his own 
eyes everything that can be seen, and to write such 
descriptions of the scenes as shall be intelligible to 
ordinary newspaper readers. Mr W. PI RusseU, 
of the 7\mcSf gave an importance to such com- 
munications never before equalled, by the brilliant 
style in which he described the mihtary operations 
in Bulgaria and the Crimea dunng the Russian 
war of 1854-5 ; and the system was ably carried 
out by special correspondents connected with the 
staff of some of the other London newspapers 
When the Indian mutiny was half a year old, Mr 
Russell started from England, to do that for India 
which he had before done for the Crimea — mix 
in the turmoil of war, and describe battles in a 
graphic and vivid way. What he saw and what 
he did in Februaiy initiated him into many of 
the peculiarities of Indian life, when scenes of 
daughter had not yet come under his notice 
Leaving Calcutta on the 4th of February, he went 
like other travellers to Raneegunge by railway, and 
thence to Benares by ghany ddk — a four-wheeled, 
venetian-bhnded, oblong vehicle, driven by a native 
with * mail post guard’ inscribed on his brass belt- 
plate, and drawn at the rate of seven miles an hour 
by a single horse, the horse being changed at post- 
houses at every few miles’ distance. On the way 
were troops going up with great regularity, travel- 
ling 35 miles per day in bullock-carts, and supplied 
wi^ comfortable meals and sleeping-places at 
the d&k-bungalows. Travelling thus by way of 
Burdwan, Nimeaghat, Sheergotty, and Noubutpore, 
he arrived at Benares ; this city, *long, stmgsdingi 
and Tnrkidi looking,’ was oomplelriy command^ 


by a new fort at Bajghat^ built dnee the troubles 
of the preceding summer. Thence to Allahabad 
the fields were nch with com, and the roads 
thronged by natives and trains of bullock-hadceries 
laden with cotton for the Benares and Mirzapore 
markets. Arrived at Allahabad, Mr Russell com- 
menced his camp-hfe, messing generally with some 
of the officers, and sleeping under a tent. Viscount 
Canning and his suite were at that time living 
under canvas within the fort ; while all around 
were evidences of military preparation for the 
English regiments sent up from Calcutta. Thence he 
travelled for fifty miles by the second portion of the 
great trunk-railway. The rebels m the preceding 
June had attacked the locomotives in an extraordi- 
nary way, if his account is to be taken as anythmg 
more than mere raillery ‘They fired musketry 
at the engines for some time at a distance, as if 
they were living bodies , then advanced cautiously, 
and finding that the engines did not stir, began 
to belabour them with sticks, all the time calling 
them names and abusing them.’ By horse- 
dak Mr Russell proceeded through Futtehpoor to 
Cawnpore, where he, like all others, was struck 
with astonishment that poor Sir Hugh Wheeler’s 
‘ intrenchment’ could ever have held out so long as 
it did Sir Cohn Campbell was then at Cawnpore, 
living in a small subaltern’s tent, working inces- 
santly, and provided with an amount of personal 
‘ baggage’ so marvellously small as to shew how 
little the old soldier regarded luxuries Mr Russell 
remained at Cawnpore till the 27th, when he 
joined the army in the march towards Lucknow. 
He had provided, in true Indian fashion, for the 
carriage of himself and baggage, a saddle-horse, a 
horse-gharry, and four camels. His account of the 
preparations for his march is not only amusing 
from the way in which it is told, but is instructive 
on matters relating to travelling in India * The 

* * I hare not as yet said one word of the two other camels which 
were appointed to cany my tent Under the eaves of that tent had 
gathered a strange population— they came as sparrows come to a 
house* without ^e knowledge or consent of the owner, hut the 
analogy finis m other respects except noise, because the natives 
require to he paid There are two men who belong to the tent- 
post, as in England certain gentlemen belong to horses, then 
there is a man to cany water, who belongs to a large skm to con- 
tain that liquid ; next there is a cleaner or sweeper , then there is 
a khitmutgar or servant, and there is his and my master, one 
8imon, ** an assizes man** he sa3s himself, but he only means that 
he is a folloa^er of St Frandsco d’Assisi , and then follow camel- 
keepers, and horse-keepers, and grass-cutters , so that I feel veiy 
much as Bancho did m his government of Baratana On the 
morning <ji the 27th, soon after midnight, commenced a tumult in 
camp, the like of which 1 never bea^ before , first began a loud 
tapping of all the tent pegs, as if an army of gigantic woodpeckers 
were attacking us. This was caused by the kelossies, or tent-men, 
loosenmg the tent-p^, so that they might be drawn easily from 
the ground when the word to march was given Then followed a 
most hideous grumbling, growling, roaring noise, as if many 
thousands of aldermen were choking all at once, only that it was 
kept up lur hours , that was caused by the camels objecting to the 
placement €i the smallest article on their backs, and contmuing 
their opposition till they stalked off with their loads Then came 
the trumpeting of elephants, the squeaking of bollock cart-wheels, 
the hum and buzz of thousands of voices, and at last the first 
bugle-call, which announced that the tune fiir tummg out had 
arrived. Daylight was still striving with the moosdigfat for 
mastmy, and casting a sort neutral tmt over the camping- 
ground, on which blazed the flames of many watcbflres, when the 
heads eff our oolumns began to eross the bri^e of boats at Cawn- 
pore. There was but a waste of baked earth where, at sunset, bad 
been a camp— only a few tents belonging to the oommaader-in- 
diief and the bead qwters* staff, won left betafad ; aad for 
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eod 0f F^roaiy fonod Mr Biiasdl, a civilian 
immeraed m all ike bustle of an anny, ready to see 
and hear whatever the month of March should 
present to his attention. 

Leaving for the present the commander-in-chief 
and his army, we shall briefly trace the operations, 
so far as they occurred in the month of February, 
of such of his generals as were employed m 
duties away from his immediate control and 
supervision. 

Sir James Outram at once presents claims for 
notice; for though appointed general of one of 
the divisions of the army of Oude, he held an 
independent command until the month had 
expired. Dunng more than three months this 
distinguished officer had never seen Sir Colin 
Campbell ; during more than five months he had 
never once been away from the vicinity of Luck- 
now and the Alum Bagh. He marched with 
Havelock and Neill from Cawnpore to the capital 
of Oude in September, and relieved or rather 
reinforced Inglis ; he commanded the British 
Residency at Lucknow during October, with 
Havelock and Inglis as his subordinates , he aided 
Sir Colin to effect the ' rescue* m November ; and 
then he commanded at the Alum Bagh through- 
out the whole of December, January, and Feb- 
ruary, What he did in the first two of these 
months, we have seen in former chapters , what 
were his military proceedings in February, a few 
hnes will suffice to shew 

Whether the enemy supposed that, by another 
attack on the Alum Bagh, they might disturb the 
extensive plans of the British ; whether they were 
influenced by a sudden impulse to achieve a 
limited success; or whether another motive 
existed, presently to be mentioned — ^they fought 
another battle with Sir James Outram, and 
received their usual defeat On the morning of 
the 21st of February, no less than 20,000 of the 
enemy attacked the Alum Bagh. Having filled 
all the trenches with as many men as they could 
hold, and placed large masses of infantry in the 
topes as a support, they commenced a simulta- 
neous movement round both flanks of Outram’s 
position — threatening at the same time the whole 
length of front, the north-east corner of the Alum 
Bagh, and the picket and fort at Jelalabad 
Outram, perceiving at a glance the nature of the 
attack, strengthened the several endangered points. 
At the Alum Bagh and Jelalabad posts the enemy 
received a severe check, having come within range 
of the grape-shot which the British poured out 
upon them. He detached about 250 cavalry, and 
two field-pieces, under Captam Barrow, to the 

boars the bridge echoed to the tramp of men and horse, the nimble 
of artiUeay, and the tread of innumenible elephanta, and camels, 
and oxen. Ihe Ganges is at this season at its lowest, and the 
bridges are not, I sbonld think, more than 300 jraids long , one is 
oaed te the exit, the other linr the entnmoe of Cawnpore. They 
to a lerri sandy plain, orwflowed by the Ganges for seTend 
hundred yards in the rai^ season, on which there were now 
aunring, as fhr as the eye ooold reads, the atringa of baggage 
wdniala and the commissariat carte of the army, with tbdr 
fbntastie foUowen.* 


rear of Jelalabad ; here Banow msm j&dd^y 
upon 2000 of the enemy’s oavaby, asd 5006 
infantry, whom he kept at bay so 
his two field-guns, thi^ they were quite fi^iistrsiid 
m their iuteuded scheme of attack. The eneiBf^ 
attack on Outram’s left fiank was made by no 
fewer than 5000 cavalry and 8000 infimtiy. Te 
oppose these he sent only four field-guns and 12D 
men of the militaiy train, under Major Bobertson; 
but this mere handful of men, with the gun% 
drove away the enemy A lai^e convoy was at 
the time on the road fiom Cawnpore ; and the 
escort for this convoy had taken away most of 
Outram's cavalry. It is not surprising that the 
enemy should select such a time for attacking the 
Alum Bagh and endeavouring to intercept the 
convoy, but it is certainly a matter for wonder 
that such a large army should suffer itself to bo 
beaten by a few hundred men. The casualty-list^ 
too, was as surprising as anything else; for 
Outram had only 9 wounded and none killed; 
whereas the enemy’s loss was adverted to in the 
following terms ‘ The reports from the city state 
the enemy to have lost 60 killed and 200 wounded 
in their attack on the Alum Bagh, and about 80 
or 90 killed in front of Jelalabad This was 
exclusive of their loss on the left flank, and along 
our front, where our heavy artillery had constant 
opportunities of firing shell and shrapnel into the 
midst of their moving masses 1 consider their 
loss to have been heavier than on any of their 
previous attacks.* At this very time the bulk of 
Sir Colin’s army was approaching the Alum Bagh; 
the enemy well knew that fact, and had only been 
induced to hazard the attack on the 2l8t by the 
temporary absence of some of Outram’s troops. 
The attack having failed, they hastened back 
to strengthen their defensive arrangements at 
Lucknow. 

It may now be well to notice what was doing 
eastward of Oude, The strong Goorkha force 
under Jung Bahadoor, and the effective column of 
miscellaneous troops under Brigadier Franks, had 
greatly improved the condition of that portion of 
country which Jay between Oude and Lower 
Bengal, around the cities and stations of Patn% 
Dinapoor, Arrali, Buxar, Ghazeepore, Azimghur, 
Goruckpore, Jounpoor, Benares, and Mirzapore. 
Mutineers there were, and marauders connected 
with rebel chieftains , but their audacity, except 
in the immediate vicinity of Oude, was check^ 
by the increasing power of the forces brought to 
bear against them. 

Brigadier Franks, one of the most energetic and 
admired of the officers whom the wars of the 
mutiny brought forth, had since the month of 
December commanded a column called the Jonu* 
poor Field-force, which had been employed in 
chastising and expelling bodies of rebels fkioin 
the Azimghur, Alhdiaba^ and Jounpoor diidrUll. 
Dunng these operationis^ he had defeated Ihi 
enemy at many places. The time wtm mm 
approaching when Franks was to join 
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to ^ final operatiQiif against Lncknow; and 
irhan his Jounpoor field-force^ losing its indi* 
?idiiality, was to form the fourth division of 
inihntiy in the army of Onde, with Pranks as its 
gener^ of division. That change, however, was 
not hkely to occur until the month of March had 
arrived. About the middle of February he was 
with his force at Budleepore, a town on the route 
fi’om Jounpoor to Sultanpore in Oude. His force 
comprised H.M. 10th, 20th, and 97th regiments, six 
regiments of Ooorkhas, and twenty guns. Colonel | 
Fuhlwan Singh commanded the Goorkhas, and j 
Colonel Maberley the artillery. The force was i 
a strong one, containing 2300 Europeans and 
3200 Goorkhas, and an excellent park of guns. 
There was one month’s provisions collected ; and 
Franks was awaiting the orders of Sir Cohn for 
an advance into Oude. Colonel Wroughton was 
with him, having no distinct military command, 
but actmg as a medium of communication between 
Franks and Fuhlwan Singh ; being familiar with 
the Goorkhas, his services were valuable in giving 
such instructions to the Kepaulese auxiliaries as 
would enable them to understand and obey the 
orders of the brigadier. 

Although placed in an expectant attitude, until 
he could receive instructions from Sir Colin, and 
until he heard of Jung Bahadoor’s crossing of the 
frontier into Oude, Brigadier Franks was quite 
ripe for an encounter with the enemy whenever 
and wherever he could meet with them They 
gave him an opportunity before the month was 
out, and he made ample use of it. He crossed the 
frontier into Oude near 8ingramow, on the 19th, j 
and received speedy proof that a very large body | 
of the enemy was before him — ordered, apparently, 
by the self-appointed authorities at Lucknow, to 
prevent him from approaching that city. Franks, 
however, cleverly deceiving the rebel leader, Nazim 
Mahomed Hossein, attacked his army in detail, fiist 
at Chandah and then at Humeerpoor The section | 
of the rebels at Chandah, under Bunda Hosseiii, 
comprised among other troops the mutinous sepoys 
of the 20th, 28th, 48tb, and 71st Bengal native 
regiments. Franks attacked them in a strong 
position They were m the fort and intrenchments, 
and crowning a long row of hillocks m front of the 
town ; every neighbouring tope and village w^as full 
of them Nevertheless he defeated them, and cap- 
tured BIX of their guns Giving his troops only a 
very brief rest, he marched on to Humeerpoor, two 
or three miles distant, on that same evening, and 
attacked a stiU larger force under the Nazim him- 
self. The defeat was equally significant ‘Our 
Enfield rifles did it all,’ wrote one of the English 
officers. The enemy retreated during the night, 
and Franks and his brave men bivouacked, after 
living, in the two engagements, inflicted a loss on 
iheir opponents of six guns and 800 men killed 
and wounded. The brigadier himself had been m 
the saddle fifteen hours on this severe day. After 
resUng on the 20th, Franks and his opponent 
Naaim, the one at Humeerpoor and the other at 


Warree^ sought which should be the first to obtain 
possession of the pass, jungly and fort of Badshai- 
gunje. By a forced march, the English brigadier 
outmanoeuvred the Nazim, gained the frrt, and 
waited till reinforcements could reach him. The 
two forces came m sight of each other again 
on the 23d, by which time the Nazim and 
Bunda Hossein had swelled their motley army 
to no less than 25,000 men, comprising 5000 
revolted sepoys, 1100 sowars, and the rest rabble ; 
having with them 25 guns. The result of 
this encounter was a severe battle, fought near 
Sultanpore. The enemy had taken up a very 
wide position; their centre restmg on the old 
cantonment and sepoy lines, thence extending 
through villages and topes, and screened m front 
by hillocks and nullahs Franks turned the 
enemy’s right by a detour, drew them into a hot 
struggle, and won a complete victory No less 
than 1800 insurgents were killed and wounded, 
including two or three rebel chieftains The 
victors captured twenty pieces of artillery, and the 
whole of the enemy’s standing camp, baggage, 
ammunition, &c. The result of this battle was 
that the enemy were frustrated in the attempt to 
check the advance of Franks into Oude , he found 
the roads to Lucknow and Fyzahad entirely open 
to him. If he had had cavalry, he would have 
pursued and cut up the enemy m retreat ; but 250 
horse, long and anxiously expected from Allahabad, 
did not arrive at Sultanpore until the day after the 
battle These three actions, two on the 19 th and 
one on the 23d, were marked by that anomaly 
which the military operations in India so often 
exhibited — the disparity between the losses on the 
two sides. Nothing but a full trust in the truthful- 
ness of a gallant officer would render credible the 
fact that, after conflicts in which 2600 of the enemy 
were killed and wounded, the conqueror could 
write as follows ‘ I am proud to announce that, 
through the glorious conduct of the officers and 
men of this force, European and Nepaulese, I have 
been enabled by manoeuvring to achieve these bril- 
liant results with the loss on our side, in all three 
actions, of only 2 men killed and 16 wounded ’ — 
and this, be it remembered, m contesting against 
four times his own numbers. 

While this Jounpoor field-force was thus actively 
engaged, a small body of English sailors were 
slowly advancing by another route into Oude 
Ever active to be up and doing, a band of about 
250 tars, belonging to the steam-frigate Pearl, 
wero delighted at being formed into a naval 
brigade, and offered a chance of meeting and 
well belabouring the ‘Pandies.’ Under Captain 
Sotheby, they were sent up the river Gogra in 
the Company’s steamer Jumna, They embarked 
near Binapoor, and disembarked on the 20th at 
Nowraine, twenty miles short of f^zabad The 
enemy had two forts at that place, both of which 
were speedily taken, together with guns and 
ammunition, and the enemy driven away with 
great loss. Jong Bahadoor, with his Nepaulese 
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cmMi^reot^ wus tba time not fkt distant ; and 
O^mel Rowerofl^ with 9000 Goorkbai^ aided in 
tbeattaek. 

The prooeedings of the Nepanlese leader must 
now be notloed. The l^hah officers frequently, 
though cautiously, complained of the sbwness of his 
movements ; and Sir Oolin Campbell was bec6m- 
ing impatient for his appearance near the great 
scene of oonflict at Lucknow. He had been many 
weeks in the region around Goruckpore, with a 
fine army of 0000 Qoorkhas ; and though he had 
aided in putting down many bands of insurgents, 
it was now hoped that he would at once advance 
towards the centre of Ouda This he did, but not 
rapidly, during the month of Februaiy. 

On the 26th, while Jung Bahadoor and Brigadier 
Macgregor were on the march from Mobarukhpoor 
to Ukberpoor, on the way to Fysabad, they learned 
that a small body of rebels were m a fort at 
Berozepoor. A portion of the body-guard went to 
the place, and relied on a promise made by the 
rebels that they would evacuate the fort in forty 
minutes Instead of departing, the enemy pre> 
pared for a defence ; and a desperate fight ensued 
around a small fort distinguished by much novelty 
of construction The fort was so completely sur- 
rounded by an impenetrable hedge of bamboos, 
that the besiegers were in much doubt concerning 
the nature of the defences within. At one place 
they were stopped by a ditch, at another by a high 
mud-wall and bastion, at another by a row of lofty 
bamboo-stakes. The place being very small, an 
attempt was made to storm it by assault ; but so 
many were the obstacles, that a clearance by can- 
nonade became necessary ; and it was not until 
after much artillery firing, and much loss of life, 
that the fort was captured. So peculiar was the 
construction of the place, that Captain Holland 
was obliged to drag a 6-pounder gun through a 
bamboo-fence and an outer ditch, before he could 
breach a mud-wall which had until then been 
invisible. It was certainly no small achievement, 
in a military point of view, for the enemy to have 
constructed a fort entirely novel to the besiegers, 
and capable of being defended for several hours by 
less than forty men against many hundreds. 
When aU was over, Brigadier Macgregor, wishing j 
to know something more of the nature and con- 
struction of this litfie fort of Berozepoor, requested 
Lieutenant ^nkey, of the Madras Engineers, to 
examine and report thereon— seeing that there 
might be like forts elsewhere, with which it would 
be well to be famihar, Near the village of Beroze- j 
poor, then, the fort was built It was only sixty | 
feet square, with circular bastions at the angles, 
and a banquette just within the parapet on which 
musketeers might stand The mud-rampart was 
fifteen feet above the level of the ground, very 
thick at the bottom and loopholed for musketry at 
the top. It was suirounded by a ditch, this again I 
by a belt of high bamboos, which was in turn 
eneireled by another dit^ or twelvo feet deep. 
A raw qf newly planted bamboo 8lip% eight or [ 


feet high, was placed on the Immadlato lip of the 
counterscarpof the outer ditch. I4eat«eiiiitBaiikfiy 
said in his report: * Viewed ifom the maMdB, 
nothing veiy snspidous or formidable wHi ^ 
coverable alraut the place. It had all the ap|WiP- 
anoe of an ordinary dump of bamboos at 
corner of a village; which latter, like ajl 
bited places m this part of the country, was oery 
well screened in foliage.* He found it, howevw, 
veiy hedgehog of fortification. Nothing oonU 
be more difficult of approach; eveiy portion 
bristling with thorns, and intercepted by ditches 
and banks.’ 

A httle must now be said concerning a few 
isolated operations, belonging to the month of 
February, near the Jumna and the Ganges^ in 
which Seaton, Maxwell, and Hope Grant were 
concerned. Colonel Seaton, at the dose of tho 
month, was at Mahomedabad, a few miles distant 
from Futtegbur. He had with him a detach* 
ment of the 82d foot, 300 of Be Kantzovi^ horsei, 
350 of Be Kantzow’s foot, and 40 Sikh troopers. 
After waiting for the arrival of the 4th Funjaub 
infantry, the 3d Europeans, Alexander’s Horse, 
and nine guns, he was enabled to organise an 
efficient column for chastising the rebels in a 
number of villages around Futtegbur. Those 
operations, however, scarcely commenced until the 
month of March. 

Colonel Maxwell had the gratification of defeat- 
ing a body of insurgents who had for a long time 
given much anxiety to the British officers— anxiety 
arising from a doubt oonoeming the plans and 
movements of the insurgents The Gwalior 
mutineers are here alluded to They did not allow 
the month to pass away wholly without giving 
signs of activity , though those signs were few and 
unimportant. Colonel Maxwell, commanding a 
detachment sent out from Cawnpore, suddenly 
found himself attacked on the 4th by the mutineers, 
who marched from Calpee to his camp at Bhqg- 
neepore. The broken nature of the ground, the 
cover of the crops, and the dimness of the hght 
at five o’clock on a winter’s morning, prevented 
Maxwell from forming a correct estimate of 
numbers; but he had every reason for believing 
them to bo m great strength. He could only 
bring against them five companies of H.M. 8dth 
foot, 50 troopers, and 2 guns ; yet with this small 
force he maintained a running-fight for four hours. 
The enemy disputed every inch of the ground, 
making a stand at Chowra, a place three or four 
miles distant from the camp. He pursued them 
until they retreated across a small nver, keeping 
up the fire of their skirmishers to the very lai^ 
It is difficult to understand what could have be^ 
the nature of the enemy’s fire ; for while, after 
battle, the bodies of eighty rebels were found dead 
upon the field, Cdonel Maxwell recorded fivu 
wounded (none killed) in his own little fbnM. 
Among the wounded was Lientenant Thoo^iaei^ 
cme of the few who escaped idive ftom G»wi^pi9reu 

About the middle of February, it beeeaee hmmm 
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€biill>odies of tiie enemy were in motion near the 
IbfdB or ghats on the left bank of the Ganges^ 
between Futtcghnr and Cawnpore, ready for any 
mischief that might present itself. To dear away 
these rebels, a movable column was oi^g^ised, 
consisting of H.M. 34th, 38th, and 53d regiments, 
squadrons of the 7th Hussars and 9th Lancers, 
squadrons of Hodson's Horse and Watson’s Horse, 
a company of Sappers and Miners, and a few guns. 
This column was to start from the mam Lucknow 
road at a point near Bunnee, and to proceed on a 
line inclining towards the Ganges at such an angle 
as to sweep the rebels towards the west, where, at 
present, they would be less mischievous than if 
near the banks of the nver. Sir Hope Grant took 
command of this column, which consisted of 3246 
men (2240 infantry, 636 cavalry, 326 artilleiy, and 
44 native Sappers). One of his achievements with 
this column consisted in the storming and capture 
of the town of Meeangunje or Meagunje, on the 23d 
of February. In the course of his various march- 
ings, he learned that a body of the enemy had 
taken up a strong position at Meeangunje, a town 
between Lucknow and Futteghur. They had 2000 
infantry in the town, 300 cavalry outside, and five 
or six guns. Hope Grant’s force being stronger 
than theirs, a victory was naturally to be expected, 
although the position was a strong one Meean- 
gunje was surrounded by a stone wall fourteen 
feet high, and had three strong gates, opening into 
the Lucknow, Cawnpore, and Bohilcund roads 
respectively; there were also numerous bastions 
on all sides At each of the gates the enemy placed 
guns behind strong breastworks, and the breast- 
worics themselves were covered by trees. After a 
careful reconnoitring. Grant found a weak point 
on the fourth side of the town, where he could 
bring two heavy guns within three or four hundred 
yards of the wall, at a place where a postem-gate 
pierced it. Telling off part of his force to com- 
mand the Lucknow road, another part to the 
Bohilcund road, and the rest to await behind a 
village the result of the cannonading, he opened 
fire In less than an hour, the two heavy guns 
made a practicable breach m the wall. Grant at 
once ordered H M. 53d to advance to the assault. 
The regiment separated into two wings, one of 
which, after entenng the breach, proceeded under 
Colonel Enghsh through the left of the town; 
while the other, under Major Payne, penetrated 
to the Tight. This work was admirably done ; the 
infantry advancing through a labyrinth of lanes, 
and dnvmg the enemy before them at every yard. 
The town was captured, and with it six guns. 
.The enemy, m endeavouring to escape by the 
several gat^ were killed or captured to the 
number of nearly a thousand altogether. Here 
occurred another of those inexphcable anomalies 
already adverted to; Sir Hope Granl^ in language 
too distinct to be misinterpreted, stated that his 
loss was only 2 killed and 19 wounded. 

The Doab had undergone a wonderfiil improve- 
ment during the winter montha District after 


district was gradually fidling out of the atomy’s 
hands, and into the power of the British. Never* 
theless, there was much need for caution. The 
insurgents were cunning, and often appeared where 
littie expected. The commander-in-chief ’s opera- 
tions, in February as in December, were influenced 
by* the necessity of providing for the safety of 
non-combatants escaping from the scenes of stnfe. 
In the earlier month, as we have already seen, 
Sir Colin could not chastise the Gwalior mutineers 
until he had sent off the women, children, sick, 
and wounded from Lucknow to Cawnpore, 
Futtehpoor, and Allahabad; and now, in Feb- 
ruary, he had to secure the passage of a convoy 
from Agra, comprising a large number of ladies 
and 140 cMdren. Protected by the 3d Bengal 
Europeans, some irregular horse, and two guns, 
these helpless persons left Agra on the 11th of 
February, and proceeded by way of Ferozabad 
and Minpooree to Cawnpore — thence to be 
forwarded to Allahabad. On the way, the convoy 
watched narrowly for any indications of the 
presence of Nena Sahib, who was reported to be 
in movement somewhere in that quarter. 

Of Delhi, the chief matter here to be noticed, 
IS the trial of the old imprisoned king, for 
complicity in the mutiny and its atrocities With- 
out form^ly limiting the account to the month of 
February, the general course of the investigation 
may briefly be traced. 

The trial commenced on the 27th of January, 
in the celebrated imperial chamber of the Dewani 
Khas, the 'Elysium* where in former days Mogul 
power had been displayed in all its gorgeousness. 
The tribunal was a court-martial, aU the members 
being military officers. The president was Colonel 
Dawes (in lieu of Brigadier Showers, who, though 
first appointed, had been obliged to leave for 
service elsewhere). The other members were 
Major Palmer, Major Bedmond, Major Sawyers, 
and Captain Bothney Major Harriott, deputy- 
judge-advocate-general, officiated as government 
prosecutor. The charges against the king were 
set forth under four headings.'^ It may be doubted 

* *COPT OF CHANGES F£EF£BBED AGAINST MAHOXED BAHA1KK>B 
SHAH, EX-KINO OF DELHI. 

* 1. For that he, being a pensioner of the British gOTcrnment in 
India, did at Delhi, at various times betve^ the 10th of Maf and 
ist of October 1857. encourage, aid, and abet Mahomed Bokht 
Khan, Sabadar of the regiment of artiUerj, and divera others, 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers, unknown, of the East 
India Company's army, in the crimes of mutiny and rebellion 
against the state. 

* 2 For having, at Delhi, at various times between the 10th of 
May and 1st of October 1857, encouraged, aided, and abetted Jtoa 
Mogul, his own son, a subject of the Bntish government in India, 
and divers other unknown inhabitants of Delhi and of the North- 
west Frovmees of India, also subjects of the said British govern- 
ment, to rebel and wage war against the state. 

* 8. For that he, hemg a subject of the BriUsli government In 

India, and not regarding the duty of his all^anoe, did at Delhi, 
on the 11th of May 1857, or thereabouts, as a false traitor against 
the state, proclaim and declare the reigning king and 

sovereign of India, and did then and there tnutoonsly seise and 
take nniawfiil posn»sion of the city of Delhi: and did, suHvover, 
at various times between the lOth of May and Ist of Oetober 1857, 
as sttoh'fiitoe traitor aforesaid, treaaonably eonsj^re, eonralt, and 
agree with Mirsa Mogul, hia aon, and with Mahomed Bnkht Khan, 
subadar of the regiment of artillery, and dtvera other ftdse 
traitors unknown, to raise, levy, and make inanrreetioii, rebellion, 
and war against the state; ftirther to Ihldl and peefeet his 
treasonable design of ovenhxDwing and dertroylng me British 
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whether the wearisome legal phraseology (^to 
raise, levy, and make insnrrection, rebellion, and 
war’ — ^'treasonably conspire, consult, and agree 
with,’ Ac) was well fitted for the purpose; but 
this may depend on the mode in which the 
English was translated into Hindustani. 

It was impossible for the spectators to regard 
without emotion the appearance of the aged 
monarch, the last representative of a long line of 
Indian potentates, thus brought as a culprit before 
a tribunal of English officers. Even those who 
considered him simply as a hoary-headed villain 
were interested by the proceedings. After being 
in attendance some time, sitting in a palanquin 
outside the court, under a guard of Rifles, he was 
summoned within at about noon. He appeared 
very infirm, and tottered into court supported on 
one side by his favourite son, Jumma Bukht, and 
on the other by a confidential servant He sat 
coiled up on a cushion at the left of the president ; 
and 'presented such a picture of helpless imbecility 
as, under other circumstances, must have awakened 
pity.’ His son stood a few yards to the left, and 
the guard of Rifles beyond aU. 

After the members of the court, the prosecutor, 
and the interpreter, had taken the usual oaths, the 
prosecutor proceeded to read the charges against 
the prisoner. He next addressed the court m a 
concise and explanatory manner ; and announced 
that, though the king would be tried to ascertain 
whether he were guilty or not guilty, no capital 
sentence could be passed upon him, in consequence 
of his life having been guaranteed to him by Sir 
Archdale Wilson, through Captain Hodson. When 
the king was asked, through the interpreter, 
whether he was guilty or innocent, he professed to 
bo ignorant of the nature of the charges against 
him. This, however, was affected ignorance, for 
the charges had long before been presented to 
him, translated into his own language After 
considerable delay, he pleaded 'not guilty.’ 

During several sittings of the court, occupying 
many weeks, numerous witnesses were examined 
Among them were Jutmull, Mukkhun Lall, Captain 
Forrest, Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, Hussun Uskeree, 
Bukhtawar, Eishen, Chunee, Golam, Essamoola 
Khan, and other persons, European, Eurasian or 
half-caste, and native. The evidence brought 
against the king was of very varied character, 

goyeniment in Indu, did assemble armed forces at Delhi, and 
send them forth to fight and wage war against the said British 
gOTemmenU 

4 For that he, at Delhi, on the 16th of May 1857, or thereabonts, 
did, within the precincts of the palace at Delhi, feloniously cause 
and become accessory to the murder of 49 persons, chiefly women 
and childr^ of European and mixed Enropean descent , and did, 
moreorer, between the 10th of May and the 1st of October 1857, 
enconrage and abet dirers soldiers and others in mnrdenng 
Snropean officers and other English subjects, inclnding women 
and children, both by giving and promising snch murderers service, 
■dvaneemen^ and distinetion , and fiirtber, that he issoed orders 
to diiforent natire rulers, having local authority in India, to slay 
and murder Christiana and English peo^ whenever and wherever 
found in their territories: the whole or any part of each eondnct 
heitt a hemoiis offence under the provisioiis of Act 16, of 1857, of 
the tegia^ve GoiincU of India. 

<F£ED£BXCK J. HABBIOTT, Majob, 

* QovenmMit FrostctUor. 

«^»,I856.* 


tending to shew that he both aided in rndting 
the mutiny, and in encouraging the atroc^iee of 
the mutineers. Some of the evidence proved tha^ 
so long ago as the summer of 1856, the Khig 
of Delhi had been in correspondence with the 
Shah of Persia, touching an overturning of the 
English 'raj ’ in India * in a manner and at a time 
corresponding with the advance of the Persians 
towards Herat Other portions confirmed the fkot 
that many of the massacres at Delhi, at the 
beginning of the Revolt, were sanctioned by the 
palace profligates, and even committed immediately 
under &e king's own apartments. Sir T. Metcalfe, 
m his evidence, stated it as his opinion, derived 
from an intimate acquaintance with Delhi and its 
inhabitants, that the Revolt was the legitimate fruit 
of a Mussulman conspiracy; that the courts of 
Delhi and Lucknow were concerned in this con- 
spiracy ; that the war with Persia helped to 
strengthen it ; that the Hindoos were used as tools 
in the matter by the Mohammedans; and that 
the affair of the greased cartridges was regarded 
as a lucky opportunity for enlisting Hindoo 
prejudices 

During the trial the king displayed a mingled 
siUiness and cunning that revealed much of his 
character. Sometimes, while the evidence was 
being taken, he would coil himself up on his 
cushion, and appear lost in the land of dreams. 
Except when anything particular struck him, he 
paid, or appeared to pay, no attention whatever to 
the proceedings. On one of the days he was 
aroused from sleep, to reply to a question put by 
the court Sometimes he would rouse up, as if by 
some sudden impulse, and make an exclamation 
in denial of a witness’s statement. Once, when 
the intrigues of Persia were under notice, he asked 
whether the Persians and the Russians were the 
same people. On the twelfth day of the trial, the 
king was more animated than usual , he several 
times declared his innocence of everything; and 
amused himself by twisting and untwisting a scarf 
round his head 

Without tracing the incidents of the trial day by 
day, or quoting the evidence, it may suffice to say 
that the guilt of the aged sinner was sufficiently 
proved, on some if not all of the charges. The 
safety of his life being guaranteed, imprisonment 
became the only probable punishment. He was 
sentenced for the rest of his days to transportation 
— either to one of the Andaman Islands (a group 
in the eastern portion of the Bay of Bengal), or to 
some other place that might be selected. It may 
not be inappropriate to mention that some of the 
witnesses proved that Mr Colvin at Agra, and Sir 
Theophdus Metcalfe at Delhi, were told of a foithr 
coming Mohammedan conspiracy many weeks 
before the Meerut outbreak ; so utterly, however, 
did these authorities disregard the rumour, ttoit 
they did not even report it to the Calcutta govei^ 
ment. There were only a few men in lu^ hi 
the spring of 1657, who bdieved that the 
' raj’ was ' on the edge of a volcano.’ 
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In donnection with the fkte of the old king, much 
Intention was necessarily bestowed on the past 
conduct of his favourite young wife, the intriguing 
Sultana Zeenat Mahal, the Mark, fai^ shrewd, but 
sensual-looking woman/ whom Mrs Hodson visited 
in the prison,* in relation to the Revolt Ever 
since the year 1863, a feud had existed in the royal 
flsmily, arising out of the polygamic troubles so 
frequent in oriental countries. The king, instigated 
by Zeenat Mahal, wished to name the child of his 
old age, Mirza Jumma Bukht, heir to the throne 
of Akbar ; but the British government insisted on 
recognising the superior claims of an elder son, 
Mirza Fukhr-oo-deen. Strife and contest imme- 
diately commenced, and never ceased until one 
obstacle was removed from the path. Mirza 
Fukhr-oo-deen died m 1856, as alleged, of cholera, 
but not without suspicion of foul play. From that 
time till the beginning of the mutiny in the 
following year, the imperial palace was a focus of 
intriguing. The sultana bent her whole energies 
towards obtaining the heirship to the throne of 
the Moguls for her own son. She was known to 
have declared that this object would be persistently 
and steadily pursued, and to have opened many 
communications thereon with the authorities at 
Calcutta. When, however, it was announced that 
a grandson of the king should, after him, possess 
all that remained of imperial power, her plans 
were at once dashed. It thenceforward became 
a question with her whether, by an overturn of 
the English ‘ raj,’ she could obtain that which was 
denied to her by the government ; and when 
other sources of revolt and rebellion appeared, 
there was an intelligible reason why she should 
encourage the insurgents. Nothing came out at 
the trial so clear as to fix guilt unquestionably 
upon her ; but there remained on men’s minds a 
suspicion to which collateral circumstances afforded 
much probability. 

Transferring attention from Delhi to Rohilcund 
and the Hills, it may at once be explained that 
little occurred during the month of Februaiy 
requiring detailed notice. The time had not yet 
arrived when Sir Colin Campbell could send 
strong columns to sweep away the rebels in that 
quarter. Bareilly was still the head-quarters of 
a rebel force, which ruled almost the whole of 
Rohilcund. Khan Bahadoor Khan, the self- 
appointed chief, had still around him a large body 
d revolted sepoys and insurgent retainers ; and in 
the whole region between ,Oudo on the one side, 
and Delhi and Meerut on the other, very httle was 
under British control. The time, however, for 
making a demonstration in this quarter was 
approaching. Among other military arrange- 
ments planned about the middle of February, was 
the formation of a movable column at Meerut, 
to *be held in readiness to march anywhere at a 
riiort notice. It was to consist of a squadron of 
CaraMnien^ a wing of the 60th Rifles, a wing of 

• Chap, xz., p. SB7* 


the Belooch battalion, ^e 1st Punjaub infiintiy, the 
Moultanee horse, a "field-battery, two IB-ponndens, 
and one 8-inch howitzer. There was at the same 
time at Looksar, near Roorkee, a small force under 
Captain Brind, consisting of a squadron of Ckra- 
bimers, Hughes’s irregular cavalry, detachments 
of Coke’s Rifles, of the Nusseree batiabon, and of 
the 3d Punjaub infantry, and a troop of horse- 
artillery. At Roorkee another corps was to be 
formed, under Major Coke, to consist of Punjaub 
regiments about to arrive. It was proposed that 
these three bodies— the movable column at Meerut, 
Brind’s corps at Lool^sar, and Coke’s corps at 
Roorkee — should ultimately form a Rohilcund 
field-force, under General Penny. What was 
effected by means of this force, will come for 
notice in a future page , little could be achieved 
until the commander-in-chief had broken the 
Strength of the enemy in Oude, now the great 
centre of rebellion. 

The hilly country in and around Kumaon, 
although too far removed from the Jumna regions 
to be frequently engaged in the horrors of war, 
was nevertheless occasionally made a battle-ground 
between hostile forces. Early in February, Colonel 
M^Causland, commanding in Kumaon, formed a 
camp at Huldwanee, to protect the Kumaon hills, 
and to clear the Barbur and Turale districts of 
rebels. He found two formidable bodies of the 
enemy threatening that region. One, under a 
leader named Fuzul Huq, consisting of 4000 men 
and 6 guns, was encamped at Sunda, in a strong 
position on the banks of the Sookhee river, about 
fifteen miles from Huldwanee, on the Peleebheet 
road The other, under Khali Khan, consisting of 
5000 men and 4 guns, was encamped at Churpurah, 
on the Paha Nuddee, sixteen miles from Hnld- 
wanee, on the Bareilly road. So far as could be 
judged, it appeared as if these 9000 men intended 
to make a combined attack on Huldwanee, and 
then to force the hill-passes. To encounter these 
enemies, M^Causland’s force was but small, con- 
sisting of 700 Goorkha infantry, 200 horse, and 
2 field-guns , nevertheless he resolved to confront 
them boldly On the 9th of February he com- 
menced a movement intended to prevent the 
junction of the two hostile forces In the dead of 
the night, leaving his tents to be guarded by a few 
men in a barricaded square called the Mundee, he 
maiched out as quietly as possible to the place 
occupied by Khali Khan’s army. He came np to 
them at daybreak on the 10th, and found them 
encamped in a strong position ; with their rear 
and left protected by the Paha Nuddee, a small 
village filled with infantiy on their right flank, 
their front protected by rough ground intersected 
with nullahs and long jungle-grass, and the road 
commanded by four pieces of artilieiy. So com- 
pletely did he surprise them, that when his cavalry 
first appeared, the rebels thought thdr allies under 
Fuzul Huq had arrived. Finding the ^Many’s 
right flank tiie best to attadc, the ookmel sent most 
of his men to that point, covered by the fire 
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two gans. The contest was sharp and severe. In 
about an hour the Goorkhas had captured the 
enemy's guns^ cut down evexy artilleryman serving 
them^ aM dislodged the enemy ih>m the village. 
Meanwhile the few horse made a gallant charge, 
repulsing a superior body of the enemy’s cavaliy, 
and taking a standard The colonel’s two guns 
worked immense execution among the enemy’s 
cavalry, ‘into which’ (to use the professional 
language of the commander) ‘they poured shrapnel 
with beautiful precision and tremendous effect’ 
The victoiy was complete The enemy lost their 
guns, ammunition, standing-camp, baggage, 800 
killed, and 600 wounded. The colonel, having thus 
defeated nearly six times his number, returned to 
Huldwanee — ^his gallant Goorkhas having matched 
thirty-four miles and fought a severe battle in 
thirteen hours It was deemed necessary to return 
at once, lest their prolonged absence from Huld- 
wanee should tempt Fuzul Huq, whose artny was 
not far distant, to make a dash on the eatnp and 
station. 

JN^ynee Tal was deeply interested in all these 
movements During February it was hemmed in 
by the rebels on one side, and by the hilt-shoWs Oli 
the other The enemy, deterred by the gallant 
force at Huldwanee, hoped to penetrate to the little 
colony by a detour through the KuUeedongee Pass. 
This hope^ however, was hot Worth miieh to them f 
for the pass was long and fktiguing , and near its 
top was a small body of Goorkhas, who, With a ffew 
guns, were determined to make a stout resistance If 
any attack were made. 

The Punjaub and Sinde were nearly at neacSi 
The few instances of turbulence, or of military 
operation, may pass Without record here 

In that vast range of country nrhich has in SO 
many chapters required attention, comprising ttaj- 
pootana, Gujerat, Central India, the Mahratta 
States, Bundelcund, and the Saugor territories, the 
month of February exhibited the gradual strength- 
ening of British columns sent up from Bombay 
and Madras, and the success of numerous small 
engagements in which the names of Rose, Roberts, 
Orr, Whitlock, Stuart, Stenart, and other officers 
are concerned. Being small in themselves, these 
engagements hardly need separate notice ; but 
taken collectively, they tended to assist the com- 
mander- in -chiefs plans towards the general 
pacification of India. 

The month of Pebruaiy witnessed the conclusion 
of a series of services rendered by a small force 
under somewhat remarkable circumstances. Men- 
tion has frequently been made of Captain Osborne, 
political agent at Rewah, almost the only Enghsh- 
man within a turbulent district. Fortunately, the 
Rajahs of Rewah and Nagode remained faithM to 
the British ; they, with the aid of Osborne, formed 
a corps of suCh of their native troops as they felt 
could be trusted ; and this corps was placed under 
Colonel Hinde for active service. It was November 
when the corps was first organised ; but, the troops 
Leing wndisciplined, badly equipj^ and badly 


armed, and the arrangements for msmdiiiig and 
camping being very defective it was the middle of 
DecemW before the corps started from the town 
of Rewah The duty to be performed was to keep 
open and safe the road from Rewah to Jubbnlpoor 
(one of the great highways of India), and to capture 
such forts by the way as were in hostile hands. 
Imperfect as were the materials at bis command. 
Colonel Hmde nevertheless, between the middle of 
December and the middle of February, captured 
SIX forts, forty guns, two mortars, and two standards; 
rendered the gicat road to the Deccan secure; re- 
established dak and police bungalows ; restored 
order in the M^herc territory ; annexed the small 
territory of the rebellious chieftains of Bijeera- 
googhar ; appointed tehsildars and police therein ; 
and captured a large number of turbulent rebels. 
The SIX forts taken weie Kuncliunpore, Goonah, 
My here, Jokai, Khunwara, and Bijeeragoogbar. 
These services having been rendered, Captain 
Osborne recalled the corps to Rewah; and the 
governor-geneial thanked both him und Colonel , 
Hinde for what they had effbcted in a troubled 
region, with very limited mekns. It is pleasaht — 
amid the treachery of so many ‘Pandies’ and 
‘ Binghs ’ — to read that Osborne and Hinde had a 

S ood word to say for Dinbund Pandy, Lullaie 
ingh, Sewgobmd Pandy, Davy Bingh, and 
Bisseshur Singh— Rewah and Nagode native 
officers, who were both faithful and brave in the 
hour of need 

Brigadier Whitlock, with a Madras column, was 
rendering service in the country between Nagpoor 
Und Bttndelcund» He had various skirmishes with 
hands of rebels at Jubbulpoor and Sleemanabad ; 
and when he had restored something like order m 
that region, ho moved off towards Cawnpore, there , 
to take part if necessary in the operations of the 
army of Oude 

Few Europeans in India had better reason than 
those at Saugor to welcome the approach of some 
of their countrymen as deliverers So far back as 
the month of June, the ofiicers, their ladies, and 
the civilians, had been shut up in the fort by orders 
of Brigadier Sage, on account of the suspicious 
symptoms presented by the 31st, 42d, and other 
native regiments There they remained through- 
out the whole of the autumn and part of the 
winter, too stiong to be seriously molested, and too 
well supplied with food to suffer those privations 
which were so sadly experienced at Lucknow. Sir 
Hugh Rose arrived with his force at Saugor on the 
3d of February, and liberated those who had so 
long been confined within the fort. No battle was 
needed to effect this ; for though the garrison were 
almost entirely without reliable troops, they were 
not besieged by any considerable force of tiie 
enemy. Rose, who had collected a force wRii 
much difficulty firom various quartm, prepared 
after the rehef of Saugor to attack numenmi taadli 
of rebels in that part of India. He asSMdM^ 
strong fortress of Garra Kotah, at the conflwiheil Iff 
the Sonah and the Gnddarree ; he captttfei 
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^ontaed and cut np the enemj, and then inarched 
towards Jhansi, where busy work awaited him in 
the following month 

General Roberts, towards the close of February, 
was collecting a force at and near Nuseerabad, for 
operations in that part of Rajpootana. He went 
with the head-quarters of H M 95th from Deesa 
to Beaur, and thence to Nuseerabad, where he 


arrived on the 22d. He was to be joined shortly 
afterwards by the 72d Highlanders from Deesa, 
and by 200 of the Sinde horse under Major Green ; 
and when strengthened by other regiments, espe- 
cially a good body of cavalry, he intended to march 
towards Kotah, a very strong fortress which had 
long been in the hands of a rebel chieftain 

The regions forming the central and southern 



Moulvies, or Mohammedan Religious Teachers 


portions of the Bombay presidency were a little 
disturbed by fanatical Mohammedans, who, though 
unable to bnng any very large number of conspira- 
tors into their plan of action, did nevertheless 
make many attempts to raise the green dag, the 
Qrmbol of Moslem supremacy. There were no 
mutimes of whole regiments, however, or even 
companies of regiments. Indeed the instigators of 
misi^ef were rather rioters than soldiers ; and the 
authorities only regarded these outbreaks seriously 
as sparks that might possibly kindle inflammable 
materiids elsewhere. 

The Nizam’s countiy, generally peaceful on 
account of his fiddity to the English, became a 
Md of temporary struggle owing to the insubor- 
dination of a minor chieftain, the Rajah of 8hora- 
pore. His small territory, bounded on one side 
by the river Ejstnah, occupied an angle in the 
Aommions of the Nizam. Wishmg, perhaps to 
rise from the rank of a petty chieftain to one of 
greater power, he had for some Hme displayed 


hostility towards the British. But his career now 
came to an end A force left Belgaum at the end 
of January, to advance to Shorapore ; another left 
Kulladghee for the same destination; while a 
third advanced from Madras. The Nizam, at the 
same time, acting in harmony with his prime 
minister and Colonel Davidson, issued a proclam- 
ation denouncing as rebels any of his subjects who 
should assist the chief of Shorapore. These various 
measures had the desired result; the insurgents 
were dispersed, Shorapore seized, and the chief 
made prisoner. 

In reference to such occurrences as the one 
described in the last paragraph, it may be observed 
that many of the residents, or British represent- 
atives at the courts of native princes, exhibited a 
wisdom and intrepidity which claim for them a 
rank by the side of the military heroes whose 
names are much better known to the world. 
Such a one was Colonel Davidson, British resident 
at the Nizam’s court at Hyderabad in the Deccan. 
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Daring many months, with a few han> 
dred faithful troops, mamtained English prestige 
amongst a fanatic Mussulman population of'two 
or three hundred thousand men, who often 
threatened the handful of British in the city. * Dis- 
afTected persons,* a well-informed authority has 
said, thronged to the Nizam’s palace by day and 
by mgh^ with imprecations upon their lips against 
Europeans It was impossible to tell when mutiny 
might break out among the native soldiers , and 
it was certain that the rabble were only awaiting 
their opportunity to glut themselves with English 
blood. Yet amidst all this the British resident 
never faltered or wavered ; and by meie force 
of character he preserved peace in the city and 
district, and succeeded in securing to our side the 
Nizam and his minister Salar Jung. This Salar 
Jung was a young and well-educated man, who 
for his friendship to the British was hated by the 
Mussulmans.* The position of this minister was 
almost as dangerous as that of the resident ; for 
if the attack of the 17th of July * had succeeded, 
he would have shared the common fate of the 
British Colonel Davidson not only secured 
Hyderabad, but was subsequently enabled to send 
a considerable cavalry force for service elsewhere. 

Among other political arrangements of the 

* See chap, xyu j p. 291. 


moDtli, WM the terminaticm of a dioft govmor- 
ship in the r^ons around Allahabad. On the 
4th of August, in the preceding year^ idler the 
Northwest Provinces had bem thiwa kito 
anarchy by the mutiny, a * lieutenant govmioiA^ 
of the Central Provinces* was established, a&d 
placed in the hands of Mr John Peter Grants 
one of the members of the Supreme Council at 
Calcutta. A few weeks afterwards, on the 19th 
of September, some of the other provinces in the 
Jumna regions were placed under a ‘chief-com- 
missioner of the Northwest Provinces.’ Both of 
these offices were abolished by the governor- 
general in council, on the 9tb of February ; and 
Viscount Canning, then at Allahabad, took under 
his immediate authority and control the whole of 
the provinces lately placed under those officers. 
He became in fact, though not in name, and for 
a temporary period, governor of a presidency 
of which Allahabad was the capital. At or about 
the same time, Meerut and Delhi were handed 
over to the chief-commissioner of the Funjanb. 
Thus, all the political power between Calcutta and 
the Afghan frontier being in the hands of Canning 
and Lawrence, and all the military power in Sir 
Cohn Campbell, it was hoped that greater energy 
and precision would be thrown into the combined 
operations. 




Sir Odin Camj^elVa Aimy of Oude—On the 10th of 
February, as stat^ m the text of this chapter, the com- 
mander-in*chief made a formal announcement of the com- 
ponent elements of the army with which he was about to 
enter Oude These particulars we give here in a note, as 
a permanent record of an interesting matter in the militaiy 
history of the Revolt. It must be clearly borne m mm^ 
however, that this army of Oude comprised only such 
troops as were at that date under the immediate command 
of Sir Cohn. Columns, corps, and field-forces, under Franks, 
Seaton, Jnng Bahadoor, Macgregor, Wmdham, Van Cortlandt, 
Penny, M‘Causland, Greathed, Roberts, Bose, Steuart, 
Stuart, Whitlock, and other officers, were rendering active 
or defensive services in various parts of India, and it 
depended on the course of circumstances whether any and 
which of these could assist m the grand operations against 
Lucknow 

*Sead-quarter8f Camp Cawnpote^ Feb 10. 

‘ The troops now in Oude, and those advancing mto that 
province, are formed into divisions and brigades, and staff- 
officers are attached as foUows , the whole ^ing under the 
personal command of his Excellenqr the Commander-in- 
chief 

* Such appointments as now appear for the first time will 
take effect ^m this date. 

Artillery Division. 

*Staffi — ^Major-general Sir A. Wilson, ECB, Bengal 
ArtiUeiy, commanding, Major E. B Johzuwn, Ben^ Artil- 
lery, Assistant Adjutant-general ; Lieutenant R. Biddolph, 
Artilleiy, Deputy-asristant-qnartennaster-general ; 
Lientoiaiit-ooloiid 0. Hogge, Bengal Artilleiy, DiiectcH: of 
Artilleiy in the Ordnance Department; Gaptein C. H. 


Barchard, 20th Regiment Native Infantiy, Aid-de-camp; 
Lieutenant H. G. Peedes, 60th Royal Rifles, Bxtra Aid-de- 
camp 

‘ Brigade of Field-artillery —Brigadier D E Wood, C B , 
Royal Horse-artillery, Lieutenant J. S Fnth, Bengal 
Horse-artillery, Major of Bngade — E troop Boyri Hone- 
artillery; F Tioop Royal Horse-artillery, 1st Troop 1st 
Bngade Bengal ArtUlery; 2d Troop Ist Bngade Bengal 
Artillery ; 2d Troop 3d Brigade Bengal Artillery ; 8d Tr^ 
8d Bn^e Bengal Artillery ; 3d Company 14th Battalion 
Royal Artillery, and No 20, Light Field-hntterjr ; 2d 
Company 3d Battahon Bengal Artillery, and No. 12 Light 
Field-batteiy 

‘ Bngade of Siege-artiUery —Brigadier G. R. Barker, C.B , 
Royal Artillery; Lieutenant A. Bunny, Bengal Horse- 
artilleiy. Major of Bngade — 3d Company Sth Battalion 
Royal Artilleiy; 6th Company 11th Battalion Royal 
Artillery , 5 th Company 12 th Battalion Royal Artillery; 5th 
Company 13th BattaUon Royal Artillery ; 4th Company 1st 
Battalion Bengal Artillery; 1st Company 5th BattoUon 
Bengal Artillery ; 3d Company 5tb Fbttahon Bengal 
Artillery, Detachment Bengal Artillery recruits. 

*The Naval Brigade will form part of the division under 
Sir Archdale Wilson, but will be under the immediate 
command of Captain W. Peel, O.E, Royal Navy, and 
independent of the Brigade of Siege-artUlery. 

* Engineer Bngade. — ^Brigadier R. Napier, Bengal Engiaeia^ 
Chief-engmeer, Major of Bri^e, Lieutenant fl. Bing^iaa, 
Veteran Establhhmenl^ Brigade Quartermaster ; laertoumt- 
colonel H. D. Hamelfe, Boyml Ei^tiieers, oomBiaiidiiig logil 
Engineers ; Captain A. Taylor, Bengal Ei^Bees%eeiiqa|aKt- 
ing Bengal Engiaeen.— 4th Company Beyal Eqgmepa; 
2dd Company Royal Engineeni; ^ad-quartets 
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destroy tho mfidels. When the Indian troops mutinied to 
save their religion, and lolled all infidels in several jdaoes, 
the wise men of England were of opinion that had the 
British anthonties in India hent tiif loBoiHng thlfl||l III 
new, the mntmj would never have brdbm eel : I4 Thaf 
should have deetroyed the Ttm ef tilt Ibnaer kinge and 
nobles. 2 ihenld have Wilt ill hoidis of eteiy ether 
religion. 8. They Wold not haVi W even a biswa of 
ground to any of the native mlM 4. They should have 
intermarried among the native^ m that after a short time 
all would have beeoMie mie raoe^ A Tliey should hot have 
tau^t the Hat aftilleiy to the natlvee. 6. They ahould 
not have left aims ammm the natives 7t Thi^ should not 
have etf^oyed any native until he eonmted to eat and 
dnnk with Earopeani. 8 The mosgnes and Bindoo 
temries should not have been aUowed to stand* 9* Neither 
Motuviei nsf Brahmins should have been allowed to preach* 
10 The sevmfal Omni broMbt into the courts riiould have 
been derided aooordW to EngliBh lavra 11 Bugtish priests 
should have perfiunnea jdi nuptial ceremoniei of the natives 
according to theiT sh customa 12 All proseriptions 
of the Hindoo and Mttseulmati phyricians should have been 
probiUteA and B&gliSh medicines furnished instead. 13 
Neither Hindoo nor Mussulman fakeers should have been 
allowed to Oonvert people Without the permission of Sngh&li 
missionariea 14. Buropean dootoifi only should have been 
allowed to assist native woiusn in childbed.<-^Bttt the 
authorities diii not take means to introduce these measures 
On the contrary^ they encouraged the people \ so Inueh soi 
that they at last broke out. Had the authorities kept in 
view the makims above alluded tO| the natives would 
have ti^riittsd guiet lor thousands of >ears These are now 
the real intentWs of the finghsh , but all of US must con^ 
30111% immrt ourselves for the protection of our liY«s» pro* 
perty, and rriigion, and to root out the English from this 
country Thus we shall, indeed, through Divine mmrcy, gain 
a great vktmy over them I (the prince) now draw a 
brief sketch Of my travels, and 1 hope the people will pay 
attention to what I say Before the destruction of the 
English, I went on a pil^image to Mecca, and on my return 
1 observed that the English were in a bad and hazardous 
position I therefore offered thanks to God, because it is 
in my nature to follow the pnnciples of my religion and 
to promulgate justice I persuaded many at Delhi to raise 


a rellgiouB war; I then hastmied towavds fihralior, whme 
the majority of the military ofiloera promieed to kill tiie 
English and take up my cause. A small portfrm of the 
Gwalior army UOSCimiiiiiM me. I had not the least ii^- 
iiua to auuouiieu war biiUit I hud evwything in order: hut 
the army bieamu vui{tathuriiilt|k uad tornmenoed 
with the eaemy (the nigtiall)i tiieugh ear itasy was Gma 
hut u haudfuL aud riiai of the eaemv veiw liiie in mm* 
hers, still we fbught maalttUyi iud* thea^ ippaiantly we 
were drifted, in reality we weft vietortoue ever eur enemy, 
fr»r we killed 1000 of them. Bliiee theu I hive bemi col- 
lecting as well as eihutiliig the peophK 1 have eiMted 
myself in procuring ammuaitieii up le thle depi new fhor 
months rinee the cornmeueemeiti Thittk QoA uu aitty of 
180|000 old and new men are now bound hv a erimnii oath 
to embrace my cause. I have oollected eottrideiable treasury 
and munitions of War in many places, aad Iti a Short tllne 
1 shall clear the country Of all ittfidek BkoO the lUal 
purpose of this war is to save reUglofii let every ttlmloo and 
Mussulman render asristaude to the ntmolk Thoie that 
are old should ofihr their prayere. llie riehjbut oid| rimuld 
assist our sacred warriors with money. Those iu nerfOot 
health, as well as young, should Oiteua in person* mik all 
those who are m the servioe of either Mirza Bitjirii Hadur 
Bahadoor in LucknOW a&d of Khutt fiahadooT Ehatt at 
Bareilly should not venture out to Join us, fcUf thiSO rulers 
are themselves using their best ttadeavouTs tO elear Gie 
country of all iufidela All Who join us should do SO tololy 
with a view of promulgating their relighui, not with riiat 
of worldly avanoe. Thue victory will emalaly smile Upon 
us, then distinguished Uosts will be confened on the 
people at large The deiey la defeating the English has 
been caused by people kUllag innocent children ai^ women 
without any permission whatover from the leaders, whose 
commands were not obeyed Let us all avoid such practices, 
and then proclaim a sacred war. Lastly, the great and 
small in this oampaiM will be equal, for we are waging a 
religious War* I (toe prluco) do now proclaim a sacred 
war, and exhort all, according to the tenets of their reli- 
gion, to exert themselves The rest I leave to God We 
shall certainly conquer the English, consequently I invite 
the people again to my assistance — Printed at Bareilly, by 
Shaick Nisar Ally, under the supervision of Moulvie 
Mahomed Kootoob Shah ' 





Goorkhas in then native country, Nepanl. 
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FINAL CONQUEST OF LUCKNOW: MABCE 


month at length arrived the same position until November ; aod that from 

Wf &kW which was to witness the great thence to March the city was wholly in the hands 

ImCwv S ^ siege of Lucknow, the capture of the enemy — ^the Alum Bagh alone being held 

I important city, and the by Outram. Concerning the buildmgs and general 

commencement of a re-establish- arrangement of Lucknow, it may be useful here to 

ment of Bntish influence m Oude freshen the recollection by a few descriptive details 

The city which, excepting a small The city lies on the right bank of the river 
portion near and around the Residency, Goomtee, which there runs nearly from northwest 
J wholly in the hands of the to southeast. All the buildings on the opposite or 

w rebels since the beginning of July, was left bank of the river are merely suburban. After 

I J to revert to the Company's possession in winding round the buildings called the MartiniSre 
March, by a series of military operations and the Dil Koosha, the river changes its course 

whidbi it is the purpose of this chapter to trace. towards the south. The southeastern extremity 

The extraordinary events in that city have been of the city is bounded by a canaJ, which enters the 

too frequently dwelt on in past chapters to render Goomtee near the Martini^re. There is no defined 

any lengthened notice here nece^aiy. Hie reader boundary on the southwest, west, or northwest, 
wiH only have to bear in mind that Lawrence the urban giving way to the rural in the same 

maintained the Residency intact until his death gradual way as in most English towns. Between 

early in July ; tibat Inglis continued the defence &e crowded or commercial part the city, and 
untft Septemb^ ; that Outram and Havelock held the river, extends— or extended at the time ^ tiie 
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Revolt (for it will be convenient to adopt the past 
tense in this description) — a long Jieries of palaces 
and gardens, occnpjing coUectivelj an immense 
area, and known by the several names of the 
Taree Kothee, Fnreed Boksh, I^e Bagh, Chattnr 
Mnnzil, Kaisw Bagh, Shah Mnnzil, Motee Mehal, 
Shah Nnjeef, Seconder Bagh, &c. Still further 
m the same line, were the buildings once famous 
as the Residency, the Muchee Bhowan, the great 
Emanbarra, and the Moosa Bagh. In short, for 
a distance of at least hve miles, there was a string 
of royal or governmental buildings along the 
right bank of the river, forming a belt between 
it and the poorer or denser streets of the city 
There was a stone bridge beyond the Muchee 
Bhowan, an iron bridge near the Residency, and 
— ^in peaceful times — a bridge of boats near the 
Motee Mehal. As to the general aspect of the 
city, when seen from a distance, writers have 
been at a loss for similes applicable to it, owing 
chiefly to the vast space over which the buildings 
are dotted * If,* in the quaint words of one 
writer, ‘Clapham were overrun by a Moham> 
medan conqueror, who stuck up domes, cupolas, 
and minarets on half the meeting>houses and 
mansions , and if that pleasant suburb, when all 
the trees are green, were spread for eighteen or 
twenty miles over a dead level surface — the aspect 
it would present might in some degree give one a 
notion of Lucknow.’ 

The city, in the interval between November 
and March, had been fortified by the rebels m 
great strength Although not enclosed like Delhi 
by a fortified wall, its many square miles of 
area, full of narrow streets and high houses, 
and occupied by an enormous military force in 
addition to the ordinary population, constituted 
a formidable stronghold in itself But the rebels 
did not neglect the usual precautions of defensive 
warfare Rightly judging that the English com- 
mander would avoid a hand-to-hand contest in the 
streets, and would direct his attack towards the 
south-eastern suburb, they spared no labour in 
strengthening that side of the city. In considering 
their plan of fortification, they treated the courts 
and buildings of the Kaiser Bagh as a sort of citadel, 
and interposed a triple series of obstacles between 
it and the besiegers First, extenor of the three, 
was a line of defence extending from the river to a 
building known as Banks’s house, once occupied by 
Major Banks ; the canal formed the wet ditch 
of this hne, and within the canal was a rampart or 
elevated earthwork. The second defence con- 
sisted of an earthwork beginning at the nver-side 
near the Motee Mehal, the Mess-house, and the 
Emanbarra. The third or interior defence was 
the principal rampart of the E^aiser Bagh itself. 
All these lines consisted of well-constructed earthen 
panqiets or ridges, fronted by wide and deep 
ditches, and strengthened at intervals by bastions. 
Not relying wholly on these formidable lines, 
the enemy bad loopholed and fortified almost 
every house and enclosure constructed strong 


counter-guards in fi^nt of the gateimji^ and placed 
isolated bastions^ stockades^ a^ traveraes across 
the principal streets. The three lines of deikam aU 
abutted at one end on the river Goomtee^and ai^ 
other on the great street or road called Huasrut- 
gunje; which street was among the principal oi 
those loopholed and hastioned. It was estimated 
that the enemy defended their works with neariy 
100 guns and mortars. The insnigent troops were 
variously computed at 40,000 to 60,000 in nnmb^; 
the estimate could not a precise on^ because 
it was impossible to determine how many peasants 
from the country or desperate characters fh>m tiie 
city joined the regular sepoys. There is, however, 
reason to believe that, at the beginning of March, 
the city contained 30,000 revolted sepoys, 60,000 
volunteers and armed retainers of chieftains, and 
an ordinary city population of no less than 300,000 
souls. It was a terrible thought that a city shCold 
be bombarded containing so large a number of 
living beings , but, as one of the stem necessities 
of the war, it was imperative. The chieftains of 
Dude, and the revolt^ sepoys of the Company’s 
army, were there in great number ; and until tlMy 
were subdued, nothing could be effected towards 
the pacification of this part of India. 

It may not be out of place here to notice a few 
of the individuals who, during the interregnum in 
Oude, assumed sovereign or governing power. The 
newly set up king was a boy of eight or ten years 
old, a son of the deposed king living at that time 
under surveillance at Calcutta. As a boy, he was 
a puppet in the hands of others. The prime mover 
in all the intrigues was bis mother, the Begum 
Huzrut Mehal, who professed to be regent during 
his minority, and to be assisted by a council of 
state She was a woman of much energy of char- 
acter, and conducted public affairs in an apartment 
of the Kaiser Bagh Morally she was tainted in 
full measure with oriental vices Like Catherine 
of Russia she raised one of her paramours, 
Mummoo Khan, to the office of chief judge, and 
did not scruple openly to acknowledge her 
relations towards him. While executing the 
Begum’s commands in all that related to the 
management of the newly formed govemm^t, 
he enriched himself at the expense of the peojfie 
generally The chief minister was one Sl^eff- 
u-Dowlah, and the generalissimo Hissamnt-s- 
Dowlah ; but Mummoo Khan, held np by courtly 
favour, had sources of power superior to botii. 
Another notability was a Moulvie or Mussulman 
fanatic who, though professing allegiance to tim 
boy-king of Oude, was suspected of aiming at Hie 
throne himself. Most of the officers of the govern- 
ment purchased their places by large gifts to Hie 
Begum or her favourite, knowing that they wevild 
obtain an ample retom during the amwciiy cf 
the period. The eunnebs of the royal palaosj 
held, nominally if not really, militaiy eommaada 
The whole city of Lucknow, it is faito 
was a hideous mass of intrigue, in 
various members of the royal fiimHy 
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Mt obtain power and wealth at the 

fp^anse of the bulk of the people ; while thdr 
pinisten and officers were parasiticid just so far 
as might be subservient to their own interests. 
The trying classes generally had very little reason 
to rejoice at the temporaTj cessation of the British 
llie Begum and Uie Moulvie leader were 
regarded as the (ffiief instruments in the opposition 
to the Every measure was resorted to 

that could raise the fanaticism of the native 
populaliont The English, and especially their 
Sikh allieSi were represented as systematically 
murdenng all who feU into their hands. On one 
occasion, shortly before the arrival of Sir Colin, 
the Be^m rode through the streets of the 
city on an elephant, as one might imagine our 
Elizabeth appearing before her troops at Tilbury , 
and she us^ all her arts to induce the several 
chieftains to make her cause theirs. 

These preliminanes settled, the narrative may 
be proceMed with. How the troops under the 
Commander-in-chief approached Lucknow in 
February, and what were the components of the 
army of Oude, in generals and soldiers, the last 
chapter shewed. 

When, on the Ist of March, Sir Colm Campbell 
was within a few miles of Lucknow, m his camp 
at Buntara, he fully considered all the information 
obtainable up to that time concerning the defences 
of the city. One result of the inquiry, was to con^ 
Vince him that a necessity would arise for operating 
fhim both sides of the Goomtee river, whenever 
the actual assault should take place.* This would 
be necessary, or at least desirable, because such 
a course would enable him to enfilade (that is, 
attack laterally or at the eiitremities) many of the 
enemy's newly constructed works ; and because 
he would thus be able to cut off the enemy from 
their external sources of supply. It is true that 
he could not hope wholly to surround a city 
which, with its fortified suburbs, had a circuit of 
httle less than twenty miles ; still he would make 
an important approach towards that condition 
by cannonading from both sides of the river. One 
of his earliest preparations, therefore, had relation 
to the means of crossing the river ; and to this end 
his engineers were busily engaged in fitting casks 
so that they might be placed across the river as a 
fioating-bndge. The former bridge of boats, oppo- 
site some of the palaces, had been removed by the 
imnugents ; while the iron and stone bridges were 
wdl wakffied by them. 

On the iM, Sir Odin inarched at daybreak from 
his camp at Buntara, diverged from the road to the 
Alum Bagfa, and took that which went near the 
JelaUthad fort towards the eastern margin of the 
suburbs. With a portion only of his army, he 
advanced to the Dil Boosha, the palace and park 
al the easternmost extremity of the oity^ The 
chief offioero with him at the time of this advance 
wem Lugard, Adiian Hope, Hope Oiwt, 

LnekiiQwatpp. an mC BSt wU| eo&Tey u iCea o| 
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Little^ and Archdale WUaom His main object at 
first, with a force of five or six thousand men, was 
to march to such a spoh near the DU Koosha, as 
would enable him to form a camp just beyond 
reach of the enemy’s guns} and to protect his 
enormous siege tram as it gi^ually arrived, until 
the time was come for commencing active opera- 
tions, Not only the siege-train, but the countless 
appendages of an Indian army, would equally 
require protection during its passage liom Buntara 
to the Dll Koosha. Mr Bussell, who accompanied 
this expedition in person, says that no language 
can correctly convey an idea of the vastness in the 
number of elephants, camels, oxen, horses, camp- 
followers, and vehicles that daily demanded the 
commander -in -chiefs attention at this period. 
^ Who really can bring before his mind’s eye a tram 
of baggage-animals twenty-five miles long, a string 
of sixteen thousand camels, a siege-train park 
covering a space of four hundred by four hundred 
yards, with twelve thousand oxen attached to it, 
and a following of sixty thousand non-combatants 
Even the doolies or htter-carriages for wounded 
men constituted a formidable item. To each com- 
pany of a regiment there were ten doolies, and to 
each dooly were six coolies or native porters : thus 
there were nearly five hundred dooly-camers for 
each average regiment ; and even with this large 
supply, if the sick and wounded in any one regi- 
ment exceeded eighty men, there would be more 
than the coolies could properly attend to. 

The force with which Sir Colin started from 
Buntara brought a few guns only These were 
dragged along the centre of the line of route ; tho 
infantry were on either side of them, the cavalry 
and horse-artillery outside all, and the baggage in 
the rear. Each soldier took a small quantity of 
food with him. The march was through a flat 
well-cultivated country, past the Jelalabad fort, 
but a mile or so distani from the Alum Bagh. The 
skirmishers at the head of the column, as they 
approached the Dil Koosha, found a body of 
insurgent troopers watching their progress. When 
the column began to close on the advance-guard, 
the enemy opened Are with several guns which 
were in position in strong bastions along the 
line of canal — the outermost of the three lines of 
defence before adverted to This fire was heavy 
and well sustained It was not difficult to capture 
the Dll Koosha itself, hut Sir Colin’s troops were 
much annoyed by the enemy’s fire over the open 
country, until they could secure the Dil Koosha 
and the Mahomed Bagh as advanced pickets, with 
heavy guns placed in battery to oppose the enemy’s 
artillery. This once effected, a secure base for 
further operations was obtamed, with the right 
restmg on the river. It was a good day’s work, 
not m conquest, but m the preparations for 
conquest. 

When Sir Colin came to reconnoitre the enemy’s 
position, he found that the new lines of defence, 
constructed since November, were vast and well 
planned. He further saw that no immediate attack 
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could be miccessfully made upon them by intotiy, 
without such a sacrifice of life as he had detenom^ 
if possible to ayouL To fight with artillery, before 
sending in his foot-soldiers to fight, was his plan ; 
and he now at once sent back a messenger to the 
camp at Buntara, for the rest of the troops and 
heavy siege-artiUery to advance without delay. 
All during the following night was the road from 
Buntara to the Dil Koosha filled with an appa- 
rently endless tram of soldiers, guns, commissariat- 
carts, beasts of burden and of draught, and camp- 
followers—ready to swell the large number already 
at the last-named place This train was protected 
on either side by cavalry and horse artillery, ready 
to dash out against any of the enemy that should 
threaten interruption 

During the whole day on the 3d, the operations 
consisted chiefly in this bringing forward of guns 
and bodies of troops to positions necessary to bo 
occupied when the regular siege began When the 
remainder of the siege-train had arrived, and also 
General Walpole’s division. Sir Cohn’s position 
embraced all the open ground on the southeastern 
margin of the city, with his right flank resting on 
the Goomtee, and his left in the direction of the 
Alum Bagh. The Alum Bagh and the Jelalabad 
fort were both occupied by portions of his troops, 
and the country between them was controlled by 
Hodson’s Irregular Horse , while a strong brigade 
of cavalry, under Brigadier W Campbell, swept 
the suburbs northwest of the Alum Bagh By 
this arrangement, almost the entire southern half 
of the city was invested by his forces The Dil 
Koosha was head-quarters, surrounded by the tents 
in which the soldiers took their few brief houis 
of repose. The palace, built in an Italian style, 
still letained much of the splendour belonging to 
it in more peaceful days, when it was the 4Ieart*s 
Delight ’ of the sensual monarch , but now it was 
well guarded by 42d Highlanders, ready to gi apple 
Avith princehngs and sepoys at any moment. From 
the roof of this palace could be seen the chief 
buildings of the city, as well as the vast defensive 
preparations which the enemy had made. The 
sepoys in the Martiniere maintained a rifle-fire 
against such of the British as made their appear- 
ance on the flat roof of the Dil Koosha, but 
the distance was too great to render the fire 
dangerous 

The operations of the 4th were a sequel to those 
of the 3d — ^not an actual commencement of the 
siege, but a furtherance of the arrangements neces- 
sary to render the siege successful. The camp was 
extended from the Dil Koosha to Bibiapore, a 
house and enclosure a little further down the right 
bank of the river. From the glimpses obtained by 
the skirmishers and pickets, and from the informa- 
tion brought m by spies, it was ascertained that 
many of the mhabitants, terrified at the formidable 
preparations for the siege, were fleeing from the 
city on the opposite side ; and that the ^ autho- 
nties* were endeavounng to check this flight, 
wishing the inhabitants to fight for their property 
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and their livos wilhin the oU^ itsd£ There were 
intelligible reasons for this ou bolh ^ 

citizens^ whether their love for their 
family was great or small, had little ind iiia i tiep ^ 
sacrifice their own personal interests to tbit 
ment ; while, on the other hand, the rebel leaders 
cared not how many townsmen were ruined, so 
long as the privileges and profits of govemmcuit 
remained with themselv^ rather than reverting 
to the British. 

It was on the 5th that General Franks joined the 
commander-m-obief, with that ooi^s which now 
became the fourth division of the army of Oude. i 
He had fought his way half across the province, 
from the Jounpoor frontier, defeating many bodies 
of rebels on the way, and arriving at Lucknow 
precisely at the time which had been agreed on. 
Jung Bahadoor and his large Nepaulese army did 
not arrive at the time specified * a want of punc- 
tuality which disturbed both the plans and the 
equanimity of Sir Colin The components of the 
army of Oude, as laid down by the commander^ 
in-chief on the 10th of February, were enumerated 
in a note at the end of the last chapter. At present^ 
on the 6tli of March, when Franks had arrived, 
the army before Lucknow consisted approximately 
of the following numbers of troops — First division 
of infantry, under Outram, about 5000 strong ; 
second, under Lugard, 5400, third, under Walpole, 
4300 , fourth, under Franks, 4800 , cavalry, under 
Hope Grant and other commanders, distributed 
amoDg the infantry divisions , artillery, including 
the naval biigade, 1100, and engineers, 1700 The 
army of Oude was often said to consist of 30,000 
troops, of whom 18,000 were British and the rest 
native , but such an estimate was worth little 
unless the exact day bo named to which it applied. 
The army varied both by arrivals and departures. 

The portion of the siege-plan connected with the 
left bank of the river had never been lost sight of 
during the preparatory operations on the right. 
While the infantry, cavalry, artillery, and com- 
missaiiat were busily engaged in camping pe^r 
the Dll Koosha, the engineers were collecting the 
casks, fascines of fagots, ropes, and timbers, neces- 
sary for forming a bridge, or rather two bri<}gefl| 
across the Goomtee, at some point below where 
the enemy were in greatest force. The spot selected 
was near head-quarters at Bibiapore, where the 
river was about forty yards wide. The enemy, 
uneasy at the proceedings of the engineers, gradu- 
ally assembled in considerable numbers on the 
opposite bank ; but as the British brought up guns 
to oppose them, the engineering works proceeded 
without much molestation. These bridges exem- 
plified some of the contrivances which militoy 
commanders are accustomed to adop^ in 
course of their onerous duties. The groundwork of 
each was a collection of empty beer-oadis, laslmd 
by ropes to timber cross-pieces, and flo^ud off 
by one to their positions ; a firm fogdvay.nl " 
planking was afterwards fixed on the top Ike 
whole range from end to end, 9^1^ 
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iBiilit the coDStraction necessarily have been; for 
ht^pers on their horses, heavy guns and mortars, 
ammnnition-wagoni^ and commissariat carts^ all 
would have to pass over these bndges, secure so 
far as possible from accident to man or beast. 

To Sir James Outram was intrusted the com- 
mand of that portion of the army which was to 
cross by these bridges of casks, and operate against 
the dty from the left bank of the Goomtee. This 
gallant officer had been in and near the Alum 
Bagh for a period of just one hundred days, from 
November to March, defending himself success- 
fully against numerous attacks made on him by 
the enemy, as narrated in former chapters. It 
was right that he should now have the most 
important command under Sir Cohn. He took 
his departure from the Alum Bagh— leaving that 
important post, which he had so long and so 
well defended, to the care of Brigadier Franklyn 
and of the 5th and 78th Queen’s regiments of 
foot The force intrusted to him consisted of 
Walpole’s division of infantry, together with 
regiments and detachments from other divisions ^ 
Franks with his division took Walpole’s place 
near the Dil Eoosha. The plan of attack agreed 
upon was, that Outram, after crossing the Goomtee, 
should advance up the left bank; while the troops 
in position at the Dil Koosha were to remain at 
rest until it should have become apparent that the 
first line of the enemy’s works, or the rampart 
running along the canal and abutting on the 
Goomtee, had been turned. Sir James, arriving 
at the Dll Koosha from the Alum Bagh, effected 
his crossing safely on the 6th, and pitched his 
camp for the night on the left bank of the river, 
near the race-course It was a formidable burden 
for the bridges to bear, comprising, besides the 
infantry and cavalry, thirty guns, and a large 
train of baggage and ammunition animals ; never- 
theless the floating fabrics bore up well, and fully 
answered their intended purpose. English troops 
of thehne, Highlanders, lancers, hussars, dragoons, 
artillery, engineers, commissariat, horses, oxen, 
camels, elephants— all passed safely over, and 
speedily fell into orderly array on the other side 
of the nver. This was, of course, not done without 
a httle fighting. The enemy could not be blind to 
the proceeding, nor to the consequences likely to 
result from it. There was skirmishing in front of 
the Chukkur Walla Kothee, or Yellow House, a 
cireolar building on the left bank of the river; 
and there was much prancing about of leading 
personages who hastily came out of the city ; but 

• SSdFttBlliers 
79th Highlanders 
Blfle Brigade, two battaUoiif. 

1st Bengal Europeans 
Sd Pttidattb infhntrjr 
id Dragoon Ooarde 
iOiLaBeere. 

lit, id, and 81b Fai^Jaub cavalry, detachment. 
D'agaflarle troop, taoree-artillerj 
Ren^ngton*! troop, royal artillery 
lI*Kiimon's teoop, o v 
GIbtKm'a Ugbt Md-battery. 

IDddleton'a » r . 

HM-gputflere, field-artillery brigade. 


nothing disturbed Sir James frxim securely 
encamping at night 

While Outram was thus crossing the river on 
the 6th, Sir Colin remained simply on the defen- 
sive near the Dil Koosha, defemng all active 
operations until the subsidiary force had got into 
fighting order on the left bank. The enemy main- 
tained a continuous fire from the Martmi^re ; but 
the gunneiy was not good, and very little mischief 
was occasioned. One of the most striking circum- 
stances connected with the position and proceed- 
ings of the commander-in-chief was that he carried 
the electric telegraph with him from camp to camp, 
from post to post. Chiefly through the energy of 
Lieutenant Patrick Stewart, poles were set up and 
wires extended wherever Sir Colin went Calcutta, 
Allahabad, Cawnpore, Buntara, and the Alum 
Bagh, could all communicate instantly ; and now 
a wire made its appearance through a drawing- 
room window at the Dil Koosha itself, being 
stretched over a row of poles along the line of 
route which the commander-in-chief and his 
troops had followed. Nay, the wires even followed 
Outram over the river, and made their appearance 
— for the first time m the history of Oude — on the 
left bank. No sooner did Sir Colin advance a few 
miles, than Stewart followed him with poles and 
wires, galvanic batteries and signalling apparatus 
— danng all dangers, conquering all difficulties, 
and setting up a talking-machine close to the 
very enemy themselves. It may almost literally 
be said that, wherever he lay down his head at 
night, Sir Cohn could touch a handle, and con- 
verse with Lord Canning at Allahabad before he 
went to sleep. The value of the electric telegraph 
was quite beyond all estimate during these wars 
and movements, it was worth a large army in 
itself. 

On the 7th, Sir James Outram, while making 
bis arrangements on the opposite side of the river, 
was attacked in great force by the enemy. On 
the preceding day, he had baffled them m all their 
attempts, with a loss of only 2 killed and 10 
wounded; and he was not now likely to be 
seriously affected even by four or five times his 
number. The enemy occupied the race-course 
stand with infantry, and bodies of cavalry galloped 
up to the same spot with the intention of disturb- 
ing Outram’s camp. He resisted all the attacks, 
chased them to a distance with his cavalry, and 
maintained his advantageous camping-ground* 
The road from Fyzabad and from the cantonment 
passed near his camp ; and as all that r^on had 
for many months been entirely m the hands of 

* Mr BtuseU, all day on the 6th and yth, was watdiing the 
prooeedlnga from a position socb aa t peMm p before been 
occupied by a newspaper writer. He was on the roof of the Dil 
Koosha, taking his chance d such shots as came from the Mar- 
tmikre, and viewing Outram's marchinga and a ght i n g# by ^ *»»*»* 
of a trietoope S^etimes his resolution waa nearly baffled liy 
beat and dust. 'The wind was all bat intoleiable— very hot and 
▼eiy hic^, and sorriuurged with dnst 1 bad a litUe camp-table 
and chair placed on the top of the building, and tried to write ; 
bnt the beat and the dnst were intolerable I tried to look ont, 
but the g^aases wen filled with duets a fog would be just as good 
a medium.' 
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the rebels, there was a liability at any moment of 
some sadden onslaught bemg made on him. The 
oommander-in-chief had foreseen this, when he 
placed at the disposal of Outram a division strong 
enough to form a compact little army m itself. 

The result of a careful reconnaissance made on 
the 8th, by Sir Colin, resulted m insti actions to 
Outram to arrange his batteries during the night, 
and on the following day to attack the enemy's 
position, the key to which was the Chukkur Walla 
Kothee. On the morning of the 9th, accordingly. 
Sir James made the attack with excellent effect ; 
the enemy being driven out at all points, and the 
Yellow House seized He advanced his whole force 
for some distance through ground affording excel- 
lent cover for the enemy. He was by that means 
enabled to bring his right flank forward to occupy 
the F^abad road, which he crossed by a bridge 
over a nullah, and to plant his batteries for the 
purpose of enfilading the works upon the canal 
During this day's operations, much skirmishing 
took place between his Sikhs and Rifles and the 
enemy ; but the most obstinate contest was main- 
tained within the Yellow House itself, where a few 
fanatics, shutting themselves up, resisted for several 
hours all attempts to dislodge them. They w’^ere 
at length expelled, fighting desperately to the last 
Outram was then enabled to take the villages of 
Jeamoor and Jijowly, and to advance to the 
Padishah Bagh or King’s Garden, opposite the 
Fureed Buksh palace, and to commence an 
enfilade fire on the lines of the Kaiser Bagh 
defences. 

While Outram w’as engaged in these successful 
operations of the 9th on the left bank of the 
Goomtee, a very heavy fire was kept up against 
the Martimere, from mortars and guns placed m 
position on the Dil Koosha plateau Sir Cohn 
had purposely deferred this assault until Outram 
had captured the Yellow House, and commenced 
that flank attack which so embarrassed the enemy 
The sailors of the naval brigade were joyously 
engaged on this day; for the thicker the fight, 
the better were they pleased. They commanded 
four great guns on the road near the Dil Koosha , 
and with these they battered away, not only 
against the Martinibre, but also against a cluster 
of small houses near that building. Captain Sir 
William Peel managed to throw not only shot 
and shell, but also rockets, into enclosures which 
contained numerous insurgent musketeers — a 
Msitation which necessarily prompted a hasty 
flight It had well-nigh been a bad day for the 
British, however ; for Peel received a musket-ball 
m the thigh while walking about fearlessly among 
his guns ; the ball was extracted under the influ- 
ence of chloroform ; but the wound nearly proved 
fatal through the eagerness of the gallant man to 
return to the fray. He was, however, spared for 
the present The enemy resisted this day's attack 
^ith a good deal of resolution ; for they fired 
shot right over the Martini^re towards the Dil 
Koosha^ firom guns in their bastions on the canal 
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line of defence. When the cannonading had 
proceeded to the desired extent, a storming of the 
Martini^re took place, by troops under &e com- 
mand of Sir MwaM Lugaid and o^er aHe 
officers. The instructions given by the com* 
mandcr-in-chief for this enterprise were minute 
and complete,'’^ and were carried out to the letter. 
The infantry marched forward fiom their camp 
behind the Dil Koosh^ their bayonets ghttering 
in the sun ; and it was remarked that the sight 
of these terrible bayonets appeared to throw the 
enemy into more trepidation than all the guns 
and howitzers, mortars and rockets. A bayonet- 
charge by the British was more than any of the 
‘Pandies' could bear Silently and swiftly the 
Highlanders and Punjaubees marched on, the 
former towards the Martiniere, and the latter 
towards the trenches that flanked that building ; 
while the other raiments of Lugard's column 
followed closely in the rear. Distracted by 
Outram's enfilade fire from the other side of the 
river, and by Lugard's advance in fmnt, the 
enemy made but a feeble resistance. The 42d 
Highlanders and the Punjaubee infantry climbed 
up the intrenchment abutting on the river, and 
rushed along the whole line of works, till they 
got to the neighbourhood of Banks's house. Mean- 
while, another body of infantry advanced to the 
Martimere, and captured the building and the 
whole of the enclosure surrounding it All this 
was done with veiy little bloodshed on either 
side; for Lugard's men, in obedience to orders, 
did not fire, while the enemy escaped from the 
walls and trenches without maintaining a hand- 
to-hand contest This abandonment of the defence- 
works would not have taken place so speedily had 
not Outram's flanking fire enfiladed the whole 
line; but the insurgent artillerymen found it 
impossible to withstand the ordeal to which they 

* ‘ He (Sir Edward Lugard) will employ for the purpose the 4th 
brigade, with the 38th and 53d regiments of the 3d brigade in 
support 

* The 42d Highlanders will lead the attack, and seize, ae a tint 
measure, the huts and ruined houses to the 1^ of the Martlni&re^ 
as viewed from the brigadier-general’s front 

* While the movement is being made upon the huts in queetioii, 
the wall below the right heavy battery will be lined very thiddy, 
with at least the wing of a regiment, which will be flanked again 
by a troop of R A The huts having been seized, this extended 
wing behind the wall will advance i^ht across the open on the 
building of the Martiniere, its place being taken immediately bj 
a regiment in support, which will also move rapidly forward on 
the building But the attack on the huts is not to atop there. Aa 
soon as they are in, the Highlanders must turn aharp on the 
building of the Martiniere, also following up the retmting 
enemy The heavy guns of the right batt^, as well as those 
belonging to the troop, will search the intrenchments of the tank 
and the brush* ood to the right while this advance to going 
forward 

« The whole line of the ruined huts, Martiniere, 6te , badDg 
been seized, the engineers attached to the 2d divldon for Uie 
operation will be set to work immediately by the brigadier-general 
to give cover to the troops 

* The men employed in the attack will use nothing but the 
bayonet They are absolutely forbidden to fire a shot tUl the 
position to won This must be thoroughly explained to the me^ 
and they wiU be told also that their advance to flanked on erwy 
side by heavy and light artUleiy, as weU ae by the inhyitoy ^ M 
the right 

* The brigadier-general will cause bis whole divtofem to dine aft 
12 o clock Inlyii^ pickets will remain in camp. The gftUi ien^ 
now in tbe Bfabomed Bagh, will be relieved by a r eghnit §nm 
Brigadier-general Franka'c dlvtoioa. The troopa nil Mi it 
allowed to paia tbelinea of huts and the bnfiding wtohent endnHhf 
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were now exposed. Sir Cohn’s plan had been so 
carefhllj made^ and so admirably carried out, 
that this capture of the enemy’s exterior Ime of 
defence was efifected almost without loss 

On the 10th, while Outram was engaged in 
strengthening the position which he had taken 
up, he sent Hope Grant with the cavalry of the 
division to patrol over the whole of the country 
between the left bank of the Goomtee and the old 
eantonment. This was done with the view of 
preventing any surprise by the approach of bodies 
of the rebels in that quarter. An extensive system 
of patrolling or reconnaissance had formed from 
the first a part of Sir Colin’s plan for the tactics of 
the siege Outram on this day brought his heavy 
guns into a position to rake the enemy’s lines, 
to annoy the Kaiser Bagh with a vertical and 
direct fire, to attack the suburbs in the vicinity of 
the iron and stone bridges, and to command 
the iron bridge from the left bank ; all of which 
operations he carried out with great success. The 
enemy, however, still held the right end of the 
iron bridge so pertinaciously, that it was not until 
after a very heavy cannonading that the conquest 
was efibcted. 

On the city side of the river, on this day, the 
operations consisted mainly in seeming the con- 
quests effected on the 9th. At a very early hour 
in the morning, while yet dusk, the rebel sepoys 
advanced in great strength to reoccupy the defence- 
line of the canal, appaiently not knowing that the 
Highlanders and Punjaubees had maintained that 
position during the night; they were speedily 
undeceived by a volley of musketry which put 
them to flight. At sunrise a disposition of troops 
and heavy guns was made by Lugard for an attack 
on Banks’s house , and this house, captured about 
noon, was at once secured as a strong military 
post 

Thus did this remarkable siege go on day after 
day. Nothing was hurried, nothing unforeseen. 
All the movements were made as if the city and 
its environs formed a vast chess-board on which 
the commander-in-chief could see the position of 
all the pieces and pawns Nay, so fully had he 
studied the matter, that he had some such com- 
mand over the ground as is maintained by a chess- 
player who conducts and wins a game without 
seeing the board. Every force, every movement, 
was made conducive to one common end — the 
oonquest of the city without the loss of much 
British blood, and without leaving any lurking- 
place in the hands of the enemy. 

The conquest and fortifying of Banks’s house 
enabled Sir Colin to commence the second part 
of his operations. Having captured the enemy’s 
exterior line of defence, he had now to attack the 
second or middle hne, which (as has been already 
shewn) began at the river-side near the Motee 
M^ia], the Mess-house, and the Emanbarra. The 
plan he formed was to use the great block of houses 
and pidaoes extending from Banks’s house to the 
KalMr Bagh as an approach, instead of sapping up 


towards the second line of works. ^ The operation,’ 
as he said in his dispatch, ‘ had now become one 
of an engmeenng character ; and the most earnest 
endeavours were made to save the infantry from 
being hazarded before due preparation had been 
made ’ The chief engineer. Brigadier Napier, placed | 
his battenes in such positions as to shell and breach 
a large block of the palaces known as the Begum 
Kothee This bombardment, on the 11th, was 
long and severe ; for the front of the palaces was 
screened by outhouses, earthworks, aud parapets, 
which required to be well battered before the 
infantry could make the assault The 8-inch guns 
of the naval brigade were the chief instruments in 
this formidable cannonade At length, about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, Napier announced that 
the breaches were practicable, and Lugard at once 
made arrangements for storming the Begum Kothee 
He had with him the 93d Highlanders, the 4th Pun- 
jaub Rifles, and 1000 Goorkhas, and was aided in 
the assault by Adrian Hope His troops speedily 
secured the whole block of buildings, and inflicted a 
very heavy loss on the enemy The attack was one 
of a desperate character, and was characterised by 
Sir Cohn as ‘ the sternest struggle which occurred 
during the siege.’ From that point Napier pushed 
his engineering approaches with great judgment 
through the enclosures, by the aid of the sappers 
and the heavy guns, the troops immediately 
occupying the ground as he advanced, and the 
mortars being moved from one position to another 
as the ground was won on which they could be 
placed Optram was not idle during these opera- 
tions. He obtained possession of the iron bridge, 
leading over the river from the cantonment to the 
city, and swept away the enemy from every pait 
of the left bank of the river between that bridge 
and the Padishah Bagh , thus leaving him in a 
position to enfilade the central and inner lines 
of defence established by the enemy among the 
palaces 

It was while these serious and important opera- 
tions were in" progress, on the 11th of March, that 
the command er-in-chief was called upon to attend 
to a ceremonial affair, from which he would doubt- 
less have willingly been spared. The preceding 
chapters have shewn how Jung Bahadoor, descend 
ing from the Nepaulese mountains with an army 
of 9000 Goorkhas, rendered a little service in the 
Goruckpore and Jounpoor districts, and then ad- 
vanced into Oude to assist in the operations against 
Lucknow. His movements had been dilatory , and 
Sir Colin was forced to arrange all the details of ] 
the siege as if no rehance could be placed in this 
ally. At length, however, on the afternoon of the 
11th, Jung Bah^oor appeared at the Dil Koosha , 
he and Sir Cohn met for the first time. The 
meeting was a curious one. The Nepaul chieftain, 
thoroughly Asiatic in everythmg, prepared for 
the interview as one on which he might lavish 
all his splendour of gold, satin, pearls, and dia- 
monds; the old Highland officer, cm the other 
hand, plam beyond the usual plainness of a 
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soldier in all that conoemed personal indulgences^'*^ 
was somewhat tried even bj the necessity for his 
fall regimentals and decorative appendages. A 
continuous battle was going on^ in which he 
thought of his soldiers* lives, and of the tactics 
necessary to insure a victory ; at such a time, and 
in such a climate, he would gladly have dispensed 
with the scarlet and the feathers of his rank, and 
of the oriental compliments in which truth takes 
little part. A tasteful canopy was prepared 
in front of Sir Cohn’s mess-tent; and here were 
assembled the commander-in-chief, Archdale Wil- 
' son, Hope Grant, a glittering group of staff-officers 
and aid^de-camp, a Highland guard of honour, an 
escort of Lancers, bands, pipers, drums, flags, and 
all the paraphernalia for a military show Sir 
Cohn was punctual , Jung Bahadoor was not Sir 
Cohn, his thoughts all the while directed towards 
Lugard’s operations at the Begum Kothee, felt 
the approaching ceremony, and the delay in 
I beginning it, as a sore interruption At length 
the Nepaulese chieftain appeared Jung Baha- 
door had, as Nepaulese ambassador, made himself 
I famous in London a few years bdbre, by his 
I gorgeous dress and lavish expenditure; and he 
! now appeared in fully as great splendour. The 
presentations, the gieetings, the compliments, the 
j speeches, were all of the wonted kind ; but when 
i Captain Hope Johnstone^ as one of the officers of 
the chief of the staff, entered to announce that ‘ the 
Begum Kothee is t^en,’ Sir Colin broke through 
all ceremony, expressed a soldier’s pleasure at the 
news, aud bi ought the interview to a termination. 
Jung Bahadoor returned to his own camp , and 
the commandeiMn-chief instantly resumed his 
ordinary military duties. Sir Cohn was evidently 
I somewhat puzzled to know how best to employ 
his gorgeous collej^e; although his courtesy 
would not allow him to shew it. The Goorkhas 
moved close to the canal on the 13th ; and on the 
following day Sir Colm requested Jung Bahadoor 
to cross the canal, and attack the suburbs to the 
left of Banks’s house. As he was obliged, just 
at that critical time, to mass all the available 
strength of his British troops in the double attack 
along the banks of the Goomtee, the commander- 
m-c£ef had few to spare for his left wing, and he 
speaks of the troops of the Nepaulese leader as 
being ^most advantageously employed for several 
days,’ in thus covering his left. 

We return to the siege operations. So great had 
been the progress made on the 11th, that the 
development of the commander-in-chiefs stra- 
tegy became every hour more and more clear. 

^ When Sir Colin started from Bnntara to the Dil Koosha on 
the 2d of March, Mr Russell says of his personal appearance * He 
wears a senrieeable air which bespeaks confidence and resolution, 
end gives the noUon of hard work and success Everything about 
bim 18 for service, even down to the keen.edged sabre in a coarse 
leather sheaUi, not danglmg and Mattering from his side and 
hitting the of hu horse from gaudy shng-belts, but tucked 
up compactly by a stout shoulder'belt just over his hip 

so of hia nether mu ; not elothed in regulation with geld 
hut m stout brown corduroy, warranted to wear in any 
cUmate. The chief of ^e staif and the offleem of the staff for the 
nest pert lUlew the ezami^ of the eenmaBder.4i»-ddef * 
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Outram’s heavy fire with guns and mortars produced 
great effect on the Kaiser Bagh ; while the Begum 
Kothee became a post from which an attack conld 
be made on the Emanbarra^ a large buikiiiig 
situated between the Begum Kothee and the 
Kaiser Bagh.**^ The Begnm Kothee palace, when 
visited by the officers of the staff on the morning 
of the 12th, astonished them by the strength which 
the enemy had given to it The walls were so 
loopholed for musketry, the bastions and cannon 
were so numerous, the ditch around it was so 
deep, and the earthen rampart so high, that all 
marvelled how it came to be so easily captured on 
the preceding day The enemy might have held 
it against double of Lugard’s force, had they not 
been paralj sed by the bayonet It was a strange 
sight, on the following morning, to see Highlanders 
and Funjaubees roaming about gorgeous saloons 
and zenanas, still containing many articles of dress 
and personal oraaments which the ladies of the 
palace had not had time to carry away with them 
Whither the inmates had fled, the conquerors at 
that time did not know, and in all probabihty did 
not care It was a strange and unnatural sight ; 
splendour and blood appeared to have struggled 
for mastery in the vaiious courts and rooms of the 
palace, many contests having taken place with 
small numbers of the enemy t From this building, 

* It 18 well to bear m mind the distinction between two great 
Emsnbairas at Lneknow ; one, called the Emanbarrs of Ghazee< 
u-deen Hyder, just mentkmed ; and the other, the Emanbarra of 
Azof-u-Dowli^ between tiie Modiee Bhowan and the Moosa 
Bagh 

t Tbe graphic w riter to whom we have more than <Mice adverted 
was among tho<)e who hastened to the Begnm Kothee as a spec- 
tator on this morning Among the scenes that met his view he said 
* 1 saw one of the fanatics, a fine old sepoy with a grizeled mous- 
tache, lying dead m the court, a sword-cut across his temple, a 
bayonet thrust through his neck, his thigh broken by a btUict, and 
hiB stomach slashed open, in a desperate attempt to escape. There 
had been five or six of these fenows attegetbev, and they had either 
been surprised and naable to escape, er had shut themselves up in 
deqicration in a smaU roesn, one ^ many looking out on the court. 
At first, attempts were made to start them by throwing in live 
shell A bag of gunpowder was more successful , and out they 
charged, and, with the exception of one man, were shot and 
bayoneted on the spot The man who got away did so by a 
despeiate leap thiough a window, nmid a shower of bullets and 
many bayonet-thrusts Such are the common incidents of this 
war From court to court of the huge pile of buildings wo wan- 
dered through the same scenes— dead sepoys— blood splashed 
gardens— groups of eager Highlanders, looking out for the enemy’s 
loopholes— more eager groups of plunderers searching the dead, 
many of whom lay heaped on the top of each other, amid the ruins 
of rooms brought dow n upon them by our cannon-shot. Two of 
these were veritable chambers of horrors It must be remem- 
bered that the sepoys and matchlockmen wear cotton clothes, 
many at this time of year using thickly quilted tunics, and In 
each room there is a numter of resats, or qmlted cotton coverlets, 
which serve as beds and quilts to the natives The explosion of 
powder sets fire to this cotton very readily, and it may be easily 
conceived how horrible are the consequences where a number of 
these sepoys and Niyeebs get into a place whence there is no escape, 
and where they fall in heaps by our shot. The matches of the 
men and the discharges of their guns set fire to their cotton 
clothing , It IS fed by tbe very fat of the dead bodies , the smell 
18 pungent and overpowering, and nauseous to a degree I looked 
in at two such romns, where, through tbe dense smoke, I could 
see piles of bodies , and I was obliged to own that the horrors of 
the hospital at Sebastopol were far exceeded by what I witzuMMd. 
Upwards of 300 dead were found m the courts of the pala>ee, 
if we put the wounded carried off at 700, we may reckon that nie 
capture of the place cost the enemy 1000 men at least. There wna 
of the building round the nniuerons courts were for the meet peat 
small and dark, compared wHh the great rize of the cenMots 
and garden enclosures The state-saloon, fitted up fee duehun 
and entertainments, once possessed some clahns th 
which were, however, now lying under our fret in the sh a p e ed 
lustres, mirrors, pler-glswes, gilt tables, deauMk, aOk nieille. 
embroidered fragments of femltiire, aadnetbletahtae, evw wh ic h 
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we have said, Sir Colin determined that progress 
should be made towards the Emanbarra^ not by 
open assault, but by sapping through a mass of 
intermediate buildings. 

The 12th was the day when the sapping com- 
menced; but so many and so intricate were 
the buildings, that three days were occupied in 
this senes of operations ; seeing that it was neces- 
sary to destroy or at least to render innoxious such 
houses as might have concealed large bodies of 
the enemy. Lugard’s troops having been hotly 
engaged on the 11th, they were now relieved by 


others under Franks. The work was of formidable 
character ; for the flat roofs of many of the houses 
were covered with two or three feet of earth, baked 
m the sun, and loopholed for musketry. Eveiy 
such house had to be well scrutinised, before a 
further advance was made. The sappers made 
passages, either actually underground, or through 
the lower portions of the walls and enclosures 
surrounding the buildings. On the 13th these 
approaches were so far completed that a large 
number of guns and mortars could be brought 
forw^ard, and placed m position for bombarding 



Gateway of the Emaubarra at Luchnow 


the Emaubarra. On this day, too, Jung Bahadoor*s 
troops took possession of a mass of suburban houses 
southward of the city, between Sir Cohn’s camp 
and the Alum Bagh ; after which the commander- 
in-chief paid a return visit to the Nepaulese chief- 
tain, who strove to display still more magnificence 
than at the former interview. 

The 14th of March was one of the busy days 
of the siege The sap was carried on so success- 
fully that the Emaubarra could be bombarded by 
heavy guns and mortars, and then taken. Directly 
this was done, Brasyer’s Sikhs, pressing forward 
in pursuit of the fleeing enemy, entered the Kaiser 

one nude hie way from place to place with difficulty The camp- 
frUowen were busily engaged m selecting and carrying away such 
artidee ae attracted their fancy— shawls, nerau, cushions, umbrel- 
las, swords, matdilocks, tom-toms or drums, pictures, lookmg- 
glasses, trumpets; but the more roluable plunder disappeared 
last night, it will be long before a Begum can Ure here in state 
i^rain Svwy room and wall and tower are battered and breached 
by our diot* 


Bagh — the third or inner line of defence having 
been turned without a single gun being fired from 
it. Supports were quickly thrown in, and the 
British troops found themselves speedily in a part 
of the city already well known to Campbell and 
Outram during their operations of November- 
surrounded by the Mess-house, the Taree Kothee, 
the Motee Mehal, and the Chuttur MunziL All 
these buildings were near them, and all were 
occupied by them before night closed in. As &st 
as the infantry seized these several positions, so 
did the engineers proceed to secure the outposts 
towards the south and west. As in many other 
cases when it was the lot of the English in India 
to fight their greatest battles, or bear their greatest 
sufferings, on Sundays ; so was it on a Sun<hiy that 
these busy operations of the 14th took place. The 
front walls of the Kaiser Bagh and the Motee 
Mehal were extensively mined; insomuch that 
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when the artilleiy had efiected its dread work, the 
infantiy could approach mnch more safely than 
if exposed to the sight of sharp-shooters and 
matchlockmen. It is true that neither English 
nor Highlanders, neither Sikhs nor Goorkhas, 
would have hesitated to rush forward and storm 
these buildings without a sap ; but as Sir Colin was 
well supplied with heavy guns, he acted steadily 
on the plan of employing them as much as possible 
before sending on his men — feeling that the loss 
of men would be more difficult to replace than 
that of guns and missiles, at such a time and in 
such a country In his dispatch relating to the 
operations of the 14th of March, he said . ‘ The 
day was one of continued exertion ; and every one 
felt that, although much remained to be done 
before the final expulsion of the rebels, the most 
difficult part of the undertaking had been over- 
come This IS not the place for a description of 
the various buildings sapped into or stormed 
Suffice it to say that they formed a range of 
massive palaces and walled courts of vast extent, 
equalled perhaps, but not surpassed, in any capital 
of Europe Every outlet had been covered by a 
work, and on every side were prepared barricades 
and loopholed parapets. The extraordinaiy indus- 
try evinced by the enemy in this respect has been 
really unexampled. Hence the absolute necessity 
for holding the troops in hand, till at each succes- 
sive move forward the engineers reported to me 
that all which could be effected by artillery and 
the sappers had been done, before the troops were 
led to the assault ’ 

A little must here be said concerning the share 
which Sir James Outram had in the opeiations of 
the 12th and two following days. All his tactics, 
on the left bank of the river, were especially 
intended to support those of the commander-in- 
chief on the right bank On the 12th his heavy 
guns, at and near the Padishah Bagh, poured 
forth a torrent of shot, to dislodge the enemy from 
certain positions near the city. His head-quarters 
were established under a small tope of trees near 
a ruined mosque , and he, as well as Lugard and 
Walpole, lived as simply as possible under tents. 
The Padishah Bagh itself— a suburban palace with 
beautiful saloons, halls, terraces, orange-groves and 
fountains — ^was held by H M 23d. The left bank 
of the river being occupied as far up as the iron 
suspension bridge, Outram planted two or three 
guns to guard that position fiom any hostile attack 
flora the north , while two or three regiments of 
his own infantry, in convenient spots near the 
hndge, kept up a musketry-fire against such of 
the enemy as were visible and within reach on the 
opposite or city side of the river. This musketiy- 
fire was continued all day on the 13th, while the 
batteries of heavy guns were being brought further 
and further into position. On the I4th, the same 
operations were continued; but the conquest of 
the Kaiser Bagh was so sudden and unexpected on 
this day, that the proceedings on the left bank of 
the rivw were relatively nuimportant. 


When the morning of the 16th arrived. Sir ; 
Cohn Campbell felt that he might call Lne^ow 
his own ; for although much remained to be done, 
the conquests achieved were vast and important 
The Mahomed Bagh, the Dll Koosha^ the ; 
Martini4re, the Seconder Bagh, the Emanbarra, 
the Mess-house, the Shah Munzil, the Motee Mehal, 
the Begum Kothee, and the Kaiser Bagh, were 
all in his hands — constituting by far the strongest 
and most important of the palatial buildings along 
the banks of the river Moreover, the natives 
were evidently dismayed; vast numbers were 
leaving the city on the Rohilcund side ; and spies 
brought information that the rebel leaders 
encountered much difficulty in keeping the sepoys 
steadily at the defence-works The progress made 
by the Biitish had surprised and alarmed the 
insurgents, and tended to paralyse their exertions. 
Some of the British officers had entertained a 
belief that the Kaiser Bagh was the key to the 
enemy’s position, whereas others had looked rather 
to the Begum Kothee The latter proved to be 
right The enemy had greatly relied on the last- 
named building, insomuch that, when it was 
captured, they rushed in wild confusion to the 
Kaiser Bagh, intent rather upon flight than upon 
a stubborn resistance. The garrison of the Kaiser 
Bagh, disconcerted by this irruption of their 
brother insurgents, were rendered almost unable, 
even if willing, to make a manful resistance The 
British were almost as much surprised by the 
speedy capture of the Kaiser Bagh, as the enemy 
were by the loss of the Begum Kothee When the 
great palace changed hands, the smoke and blood 
and cries of war were strangely mingled with the 
magnificence of kiosks, mosques, corndors, courts, 
gardens, terraces, saloons, mirrors, gilding, chande- 
liers, tapestry, statues, pictures, and costly ffimiture, 
m tins strange jumble of oriental and European 
splendour. 

A soldier loses all his heroism when the hour 
for prue and plunder ariives Those, whether 
officers or spectators, who have described the scene 
which was presented when these Lucknow peaces 
were conquered, tell plainly of a period of wild 
licence and absorbing greed. On the one hand 
there were palaces containing vast stores of 
oriental and European luxunes ; on the other, 
there w'ere bands of armed men, brave and faithful, 
but at the same time poor and unlettered, who 
suddenly found themselves masters of all these 
splendours, with very little check or supervision 
on the part of their officers. At first, in a spirit of 
triumphant revenge, costly articles were broken 
which were too large to be carried away ; glass 
chandeliers were hurled to the ground, nurrors 
shatteied into countless fragments, statues muti- 
lated and overturned, pictures stabbed and tom, 
doors of costly wood tom from their hmges. But 
when this destruction had been wreaked, and 
when the troops had forced their way throujB^ 
courts and corridors strewn with sepoys^ hmm 
lotas or drinking-vessels, charpoys, dothing^ belH 
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ttminaDition, muskete, matchlocks, swords, pistols, 
chupatties, and other evidences of precipitate flight 
—when this had all occurred, then did the love of 
plunder seize hold of the men. The Kaiser Bagh 
had been so quickly conquered, that the subaltern 
officers had not yet received instructions how to 
control the movements of the troops in this 
matter, Sikhs, Highlanders, English, were soon 
busily engaged In one splendid saloon might 
be seen a party of Sikhs melting down gold and 
silver lace for the sake of the precious metals; 
in another, a quantity of shawls, lace, pearls, 
and embroidery of gold and silver, was being 
divided equally among a group of soldiers. In 
a sort of treasure-room, apparently belonging to 
some high personage, a few men of two British 
regiments found caskets and boxes containing 
diamonds, emeralds, rubies, pearls, opals, and 
other gems, made into necklaces, bracelets, ear- 
rings, girdles, &c. ; together with gold-mounted 
pistols, jewel-hilted swords, saddle-cloths covered 
with gold and pearls, gold-handled riding-canes, 
jewelled cups of agate and jade, japanned boxes 
filled with crystal and jade vessels And, as it 
appeared that every one felt himself permitted or 
at least enabled to retain whatever he could 
capture, the camp-followers rushed in and seized 
all that the soldiers had left. Coolies, syces, khit- 
mutgars, dooly-bearers, and grass-cutters, were 
seen running hither and thither, laden with costly 
clothing, swords, firelocks, brass pots, and other 
articles larger m bulk than the actual soldiers 
could readily have disposed of. It was a saturnalia, 
during which it is believed that some of the troops 
appropriated enough treasure, if converted into its 
value in money, to render them independent of 
labour for the rest of their lives. But each man 
kept, in whole or in part, his own secret 
Let us on from this extraordinary scene The 
16th was chiefly employed in securing what had 
been captured, removing powder, destroying mines, 
and fixing mortars for the further bombardment 
of the positions still held by the enemy, on the 
right bank of the Goomtee, and in the heart of the 
city. As the infantry and artillery could fulfil 
this duty, without the aid of horse, two bodies of 
cavalry, under Walpole and Hope Grant, were 
sent out to prevent, if possible, the escape of the 
enemy on the sides of the city not subject to 
immediate attack One of these generals pro- 
ceeded towards the Sundeela road, and the other 
to that leading to Seetapoor. Whether this flight 
of the enemy disappointed or not the expectations 
of the commander-in-chief, was a question which 
he kept to himself The city, for all practical 
military purposes, was twenty miles in circum- 
ference ; and he could not have guarded all the 
outlets without a veiy much larger army than 
that which was at his disposal. Like as at 
Sebastopol, the siege was not aided by a complete 
investiture of the place besieged. It is possible 
that the capture of the Kaiser Bagh, and the 
consequent flight of the aiemy, oocui^ too early 


for Sir Oohn to be enabled to put in operation 
certain manoeuvres on the other side of the city. 
Be this as it may, large numbers of rebel sepoys, 
and a still larger of the regular inhabitants of the 
city escaped during the 14th and 16th, mostly 
over the stone bridge — as if hopeful of safety in 
Rohilcund and Upper Oude. 

On the 16th Sir James Outram, after ten days 
of active operation on the left bank of the Goomtee, 
crossed over by a bridge of casks opposite the 
Secunder Bagh ; and he then advanced through 
the Chuttur Munzil towards the Residency. To 
lessen the chance of the enemy’s retreat as much 
as possible, he marched right through the city, not 
only to the iron bridge near the Residency, but to 
the stone bridge near the Muchee Bhowan. All 
this was an enterprise of remarkable boldness, for 
the buildings to be successively conquered and 
entered were very numerous. Outram shifted his 
own head-quarters to Banks’s house, on the city 
side of the river ; and it was here that he received 
a letter from the Begum, or mother of the young 
boy-king, containing some sort of proposition for 
compromise or cessation of hostilities. Whatever 
it may have been, no successful result attended 
this missive the progress and conquest went on 
as before His troops, as they advanced to the 
Chuttur Munzil, the Pyne Bagh, the Fureed 
Buksh, and the Taree Kothee, found all these build- 
ings abandoned by the enemy — ^who had been too 
much dismayed by the operations of the 16th to 
make a bold stand. At length he approached the 
Residency, the enclosed spot whose name will ever 
be imperishably associated with Inglis’s defence of 
the British garrison, and in which Outram himself 
had passed many anxious weeks between Septem- 
ber and November. Hardly a building remained 
standing within the enclosure ; all had been 
riddled and shattered during the long period from 
July to November, and most of them subsequently 
destroyed by the enemy. Up to this time Outram’s 
march of the 16th through the city had been 
almost unopposed; but he now ascertained that 
the houses and palaces between the iron and 
stone bridges were occupied by the enemy in con- 
siderable force. Hard fighting at once commenced 
here, in which the 20th, 23d, and 79th regiments 
were actively engaged They advanced at a rapid 
pace from the Residency towards the iron bridge. 
A 9-pounder, planted to command a road by 
the way, fired grape into them ; but it was 
speedily captured. By that time the large guns 
were brought into position, to play upon the stone 
bridge, the Emanbarra of Azof-u-Dowlah, and 
other structures northwest of the iron bridge. At 
that time Grant and his troopers were near the 
stone bridge on the left side of the nver, while 
Outram’s guns were firing on it from the nght 
bank; as a consequence, no more escape was 
permitted by that channel; and the fugitives 
therefore ran along the right bank of the river, to 
a part of the open country northwest of Lucknow, 
not yet controlled by the English. Many of the 
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rebel sepoys resolved to make a stand at the took part in a series of operations, on the 17th, 
Moosa Bagh, a building at the extreme limits of intended to obtain control over tho northwest 
the city in this direction ; but the day was too far section of the city. The one set forth fooioi tiie 
advanced to attack them at that spot ; and the river, the other from the vicinity of the Al«» 
troops were glad to rest for the night in the Bagh ; and during the day they cleared out many 
splendid saloons and courts of the Emanbarra— one nests of rebels. There was also an action oii the 
of the grandest among the many grand structures margin of the city, in which the enemy managed 
in Lucknow to bring together a considerable force of hom^ 

While Outram was engaged in these operations foot, and artillery , their guns were captured, 

on the 16th, obtaining a mastery along almost the however, and themselves put to flight, 
whole right bank of the river, the enemy very Sir Cohn, responsible for many places besides 
unexpectedly made an attack on the Alum Bagh, Lucknow, and for many troops besides those 
which was only held by a small English force under his immediate command, now made daily 
under Brigadier Franklyn Sir Cohn Campbell changes in the duties of his officers Major 
immediately requested Jung Baliadoor to advance (now Lieutenant-colonel) Vincent Eyre and Major 
to his left up the canal, and take m reverse the (now also Lieutenant-colonel) Turner, two of the 
post fiom which the enemy was making the most distinguished artillery officers, departed for 
attack The Nepaulese chieftain performed this Futteghur and Idrapore ; and Franklyn went to 
service successfully, capturing the post and the Cawnpore. Inglis succeeded Franklyn at the 
guns, and expelling the enemy Alum Bagh Sir Archdalo Wilson and Brigadier 

When the morning of the 17th arrived, the Russell took their departure on sick-leave, 

comm and er-in-cbief found liimself so undoubtedly A considerable force of the enemy still lingered 
the master of Lucknow, that he was enabled to around the Alum Bagh, irresolute as to any 
dispense with the services of some of his gallant actual attacks, but loath to quit the neighbourhood 
aitillery officers, whose aid was much wanted at until the last ray of hope was extinguished. With 
Futteghur and elsewhere Still, though the great these rebels Jung Bahadoor had many smart 
conquest was mainly effected, the minor details contests, lie had been instructed by Sir Colin 
had yet to be filled up There were isolated to obtain secure possession of the suburbs of the 
buildings in which small knots of the enemy had city near the Char Bagh — the bridge that earned 
fortified themselves , these it would be necessary the Cawnpore road over the canal 
to capture It was also very desirable to check It was on this day, the 17th, and partly in 
the camp-followers in their manifest tendency for consequence of the success attending the operations 
plundering the shops and private houses of the of the Gooikhas, that two English ladies, Mrs On* 

city Sir Colin did not wish the townsmen to and Miss Jackson, were deliveied from the hands 

regard him as an enemy , he encouraged them, of enemies who had long held them in bondage, 

so far as they had not been in complicity with It will be remembered that on the night of the 

the rebels, to return to their homes and occupa- 22d of November,* the insurgents in Lucknow, 
tions , and it was very essential that those homes enraged at the safe evacuation of the Residency 
should, m the meantime, be spared from reckless by the British, put to death certain Euglidi 

looting In some of the streets, pickets of soldiers prisoners who had long becu in confinement in 

were placed, to compel the camp-followers to the Kaiser Bagh. Among them were Mr Orr 

disgorge the plunder which they had appropriated ; and Sir Mouutstuart Jackson. So far as any 

and thus was collected a strange medley of authentic news could be obtained, it appeared that 

trinkets and utensils, which the temporary holders Mrs Oir and Miss Jackson had been spared; 

gave up with sore unwillingness Here and there, partly, as some said, through the intervention eff 

vhere a soldier had a little leisure and oppor- the Begum During the subsequent period of 

tunity, he would hold a kind of mock-auction, nearly four months, the fate of those unhappy 

at which not only camp-followers hut officers ladies remained unknown to their English fnends. 

■^ould buy treasures for a mere trifle, but these On the day in question, however (the 17th of 

instances were few, for there was not much ready March), Captain McNeil and Lieutenant Bogle, 

cash among the conquerors. Sir Colin found it both attached to the Goorkba force, while explor- 

uecessary to issue an order concerning the plun- mg some of the deserted streets m the suburb, 

dering system* Outram and Jung Bahadoor were accosted by a native who asked their pro- 

tection for his house and property. The man 

* ‘It havag been underetood that «veral enaU pieces of sought to purchase this protection bj a revelation 
cronance captured in the city have been appropriated 1^ Indi concerning certain liDghsh ladies, who, he decltU^Od, 
Tidualfl, all persons having such m their possession are directed 

at once to make them over to the Gomnussary of ordnance in 

cha^ of the park use their best endeavonrs to restore order, and are bdd respoBtlUa 

* It is reported to the commander-in-chief that the Sikhs and that all their men who are not on duty remain in camp, and tbal 

other native soldiers are plundering in a most outzageons manner, those who are on duty do not quit their posts 

and refuse to give up their plunder to the guards told off for the ' All native soldiers not on duty are to he confined to ceiti^ HU 
^press purpoee of checking such proceedings His excellency further orders, and all who may now be on duty in the cl^ aiv to 

that strong parties, under the conomand of European he relieved and sent back to camp 

be immediately sent out from each native regiment to * All commanding officers are enjoined to use fheii INM 
a stop to these excesses endea\oar8 to prevent their followers quitting cam^* 

Com m a ndin g officers of naHve rsglnients are celled upon to * Chap, xid p 869 
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Irere in confinement in a place known to him. 
Almost immediately another native brought a 
note iVom Mrs Orr and Miss Jackson, begging 
earnestly for succour. McNeil and Bogle instantly 
obtained a guard of fifty Goorkhas, and, guided 
by the natives, went on their errand of mercy. 
After walking through half a mile of narrow 
streets, doubtful of an ambush at every turning, 
they came to a house occupied by one Meer 
Wajeed Ali, who held, or had held, some ofSce 
under the court. After a little parleying, McNeil 
and Bogle were led to an obscure apartment, 
where were seated two ladies in oriental costume. 
These were the prisoners, who had so long been 
excluded from every one of their own country, 
and who were overwhelmed with tearful joy at 
this happy deliverance. It was not clearly known 
whether this Meer Wajeed Ah was endeavouring 
to buy off safety for himself by betraying a trust 
imposed m him; but the two English officers 
deemed it best to lose no time in securing their 
countrywomen's safety, whether he were a double- 
dealer or not ; they procured a palanquin, put 
the ladies into it, and marched off with their 
living treasure — proud enough with their after- 
noon's work When these poor ladies came to 
tell their sad tale of woe, with countenances on 
which marks of deep suffeiing were expressed, it 
became known that, though not exposed to any 
actual barbarities or atrocities, like so many of 
their countrywomen in other parts of India, their 
lives had been made very miserable by the 
unfeeling conduct of their jailers, who were per- 
mitted to use gross and insulting language in their 
presence, and to harrow them with recitals of 
what Europeans were and had been suffering 
They had had food in moderate sufficiency, but of 
other sources of solace they were almost wholly 
bereft. It was fully believed that they would not 
have been restored alive, had the jailer obeyed 
the orders issued to him by the Moulvie. 

After a day of comparative repose on the 18th, a 
combined movement against the Moosa Bagh was 
organised on the 19th. This was the last position 
held by the enemy on the line of the Goomtee, 
somewhat beyond the extreme northwest limit of 
the city. Outram moved forward directly against 
the place; Hope Grant cannonaded it from the 
left bank; while William Campbell, approaching 
on the remote side from the Alum Bagh, prevented 
retreat in that direction. Some said the Begum 
was there, some the Moulvie or fanatic chieftain , 
but on this point nothing 'was known. All that 
was certain was that several thousand insurgents, 
driven from other places, had congregated within 
the buildings and courts of the Moosa Bagh. 
Outram’s troops started from the Emanbarra on 
this expedition early in the morning ; he him- 
self joined them from Banks’s house, while Sir 
Colin rode over to see in person how the work was 
effected. Opposite the Moosa Bagh, which was a 
large structure surrounded by an enclosed court, 
was the residence of Ali Nuckee Khan, vizier or 


prime-minister to the deposed King of Oude ; and 
m other pai*ts of the vicinity were numerous man* 
sions and mosques. If the rebels had held well 
together, they might have made a stout resistance 
here, for the buildings contained many elements 
of strength ; but discord reigned ; the Begum 
reproached the thalookdars, the thalookdars the 
sepoys ; while the Moulvie was suspected of an 
intention to set up as King of Oude on his own 
account Outram’s column was to make the direct 
attack; Hope Grant’s cavalry and horse-artillery 
were to command certain roads of approach and 
exit on the nver-side; while William Campbell’s 
cavalry, aided by two or three infantry regiments, 
were to command the opposite side. The contest 
can hardly be called a battle or a siege, for as 
soon as the rebels clearly ascertained that the 
British were approaching, they abandoned couit 
after court, house after house, and escaped towards 
the northwest, by the only avenue available. 
Although they did not fight, they escaped more 
successfully than Sir Colin had wished or intended. 
Whether the three movements were not timed in 
unison, or whether collateral objects engaged the 
attention of Brigadier Campbell, certain it is that 
few of the enemy w^ere killed, and that many 
thousands safely marched or ran out The open 
country, covered with enclosures and corn-fields, 
enabled the sepoys better to escape than the 
British to pursue them. A regiment of Sikhs 
was sent to occupy the Moosa Bagh ; and now 
was Lucknow still more fully than before in the 
hands of the commander-in-chief. 

On the 20th, further measures were taken, by 
proclamation and otherwise, to induce the peaceful 
portion of the inhabitants to return to their homes 
This was desirable in every sense. Until the 
ordinary relations of society were re-introduced, 
anything like civil government was simply impos- 
sible ; while, so long as the houses, deserted by 
their proper inhabitants, served as hiding-places 
for fanatics and budmashes, the streets were never 
for an instant safe Many officers and soldiers 
were shot by concealed antagonists, long after the 
great buildings of the city had been conquered. 
Moreover, the Sikhs and Goorkhas were becoming 
very unruly. The plunder had acted upon them 
as an intoxicating indulgence, shaking the steady 
obedience which they were wont to exhibit when 
actively engaged against the enemy. Even at a 
time when Sir Cohn was planning which of his 
generals he could spare, for service elsewhere or for 
sick-leave, and 'which regiments should form new 
columns for active service in other districts — even 
at such a time it was discovered that bodies of the 
enemy were lurking in houses near Outram’s head- 
quarters, bent upon mischief or revenge; and there 
was much musketry-fire necessary before they could 
be dislodged. The ‘ sick-leave,’ just adverted to, 
was becoming lai^gely applied for. Many officers, 
so gallant and untiring as to be untouched by any 
suspicion of their willingness to shirk danger and 
hard work, gave in ; they had become weakened 
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in body and mind bj laborious doties^ and needed 
repose. 

The Monlvie, who had held great power within 
Lucknow, and whose influence was even now not 
extinguished, commanded a stronghold in the veiy 
heart of the city. Sir Edward Lugard was 
requested to dislodge him on the 21st. This he 
did after a sharp contest; and Brigadier W. 
Campbell, with his cavaliy, placed himself in 
such a position, that he was enabled to attack the 
enemy who were put to flight by Lugard, and to 
inflict heavy loss on them during a pursuit of six 
miles. The conquest of the Moulvie's stronghold 
had this useful efiect among others, that it enabled 
Sir Cohn to expedite the arrangements for the 


return of such of the inhabitants as were not too 
deeply steeped in rebellion to render retam expe- 
dient Among those who fell on this occasion, on 
the side of the enemy, was Shirreff-u-I>owla2^ ftp 
chief-minister of the rebel boy-king, or rather of 
his mother the Begum ; this man had heea in 
collision with the Moulvio, each envious of the 
other’s authority; and there were those who 
thought it was by a treacherous blow that he 
now fell. Even m this, the last contest within 
the city, the sappers had to be employed ; for the 
Moulvie had so intrenched himself, with many 
hundred followers, that he could not be dislodged 
by the force at first sent against him ; the 
engineers were forced to sap under and through 
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some surrounding buildings, before the infantry 
could obtain command of that in which the 
Moulvie was lodged. 

This was the last day of those complicated scenes 
of tactics and fighting which formed collectively 
the siege of Lncknow, and which had lasted 
from the 2d to the 21st of March. Concerning the 
cavaliy expeditions, during the third week of this 
period, it is pretty evident that they had been 
fmiUess in great results. Sir Hope Grant had cut 
up a few hundred fugitive rebels in one spot, and 
intercepted more in another; Brigadier William 
Campbell had rendered nsefol service both in and 
beyond the suburbs of the city; but the proofs 
were not to be doubted that the mutinied sepoys 
uad rebel volonteers had safdy escaped from the 
city» not merely by thousands, bat by tens of 
thousands ; and that they still retained a suffioieniy 
of militaiy oiganisation to render them annoying 


and even foimidable When this news reached 
England, it damped considerably the pleasure 
aflbrded by the conquest of Lucknow. The nation 
asked, but asked without the probability of receiv- 
ing a reply, whether the enemy had in this parti- 
cular foiled a part of the Commander-in-chiefs 
plan ; and whether the governor-general shared 
the opinions of the commander concerning the 
plan of stra^gy, and the consequences res^tmg 
h’om it ? 

The losses suffered by the British army during 
the operations at Lucknow, though necessarily 
considerable, were small in comparison with those 
which would have been borne if artilleiy had not 
been so largely used. Sir Colin from ^ flift 
determined that shells and balls shoold do aa wmh 
of the dread work as possible^ clearing awaj m 
breaching the enemy’s defenoe-woiiai betoo he 
sent in his inflantry to dose quartem HiMbig tto 
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entire series of operations, from the 2d to the 21st 
of March, he had 19 officers killed and 48 wounded. 
The whole of the generals and brigadiers escaped 
untouched; and there were only two officers anaong 
the wounded so high in military rank as lieutenant* 
colonel. The killed and wounded among the 
troops generally were about 1100. The enemy’s 
loss could hardly have been less than 4000 One 
of the deaths most regretted during these operations 
was that of Major Hodson ; who, as the commander 
of * Hodson *B Horse,’ and as the captor of the King 
of Delhi, had been prominently engaged m the 
Indian wars. It was on the day marked by the 
conquest of the Begum Kothee that he fell. Having 
no especial duty on that day, and hearing that 
Brigadier Napier was busily engaged in engineer- 
ing operations connected with the attack on that 
palace, he rode over to him, and joined in that 
storming attack which Sir Cohn characterised as 
‘the sternest struggle which occurred during the 
siege’ Hodson, while assisting m clearing the 
court-yards and buildings near the palace of parties 
of the enemy lurking there, w^as shot by a sepoy. 
His orderly, a large powerful Sikh, earned him in 
his arms to a spot bej ond the reach of shot, whence 
he was carried m a dooly to Banks’s house, where 
surgical aid could be obtained. Some of his own 
irregular troopers cried over him like children. The 
shot had passed through the liver, and he died after 
a night of gieat agony A spot was chosen for hit 
grave near a tope of bamboos behind the Mar- 
timbre Sir Cohn and his staff attended the 
funeral, at which the old chief was much affected ; 
he had highly valued Hodson, and did not allow 
many hours to elapse before he wrote a graceful 
and feeling letter to the widow of the deceased 
officer As soon as possible a telegraphic message 
was sent to bring down Captain Daly, the com- 
mandant of the famous corps of Guides; he was 
every way fitted to command a similar body of 
irregular cavalry, ‘ Hudson’s Horse ’ 

No sooner was the city of Lucknow clearly and 
unequivocally in the hands of Sir Cohn Campbell, 
than he completely broke up the lately formidable 
‘army of Oude’ The troops had nothing more 
immediately to do at that spot; while their services 
were urgently needed elsewhere. With regret did 
the soldiers leave a place where such extraordinary 
gains had fallen to the lot of some among their 
number; or, more correctly, this regret endured 
only until the very stringent regulations put an 
efifectual stop to all plundering The regiments 
were re-organised into brigades and divisions , new 
brigadiers ere appointed in lieu of those on ‘ sick- 
leave and a dispersion of the army commenced. 

It is impossible to read Sir Cohn Campbell’s 
mention of Jung Bahadoor without feeling that he 
estimated at a small price the value of the services 
yielded by the Nepaulese leader. Whether it was 
that the arrival of the Goorkha army was delayed 
beyond the date when the greatest services might 
have been rendered, or that Sir Cohn found it 
embarrasring to issue orders to one who was little 


less than a king, it is plain that not much was 
effected by Jung Bahadoor during the operations at 
Lucknow. He came when the siege was half over, 
he departed a fortnight afterwards; and although 
the commander-m-chief said m a courteous dis- 
patch: ‘I found the utmost willingness on his 
part to accede to any desire of mine during the 
progress of the siege ; and from the first his High- 
ness was pleased to justify his words that he was 
happy to be serving under my command’ — although 
these were the words used, there was an absence of 
any reference to special deeds of conquest. It was 
a pretty general opinion among the officers that the 
nine thousand soldiers of the Nepaulese army were 
far inferior in military qualities to those Goorkhas 
who had for many years formed two or three regi- 
ments m the Bengal army. When the looting 
in the city began, Jung Bahadoor’s Goorkhas could 
scarcely be held in any control , like the Sikhs, 
they were wild with oriental excitement, and 
Sir Cohn was more anxious concerning them than 
his own European troops. Viscount Canning, who 
was In intunate correspondence with the com- 
mander-in-chief through the medium of the electric 
telegraph, exchanged opinions with him in terms 
known only to themselves , but the announcement 
made public was to the effect that the governor- 
general solicited the aid of the Goorkha troops 
in the neighbourhood of Allahabad, and invited 
Jung Bahadoor to a personal conference with 
him at that city It was during the last week in 
March that the Nepaulese allies quitted Lucknow, 
and marched off towards the Oude frontier 

Of the troops which remained at Lucknow, after 
the departure of some of the brigades, it need only 
be said in this place that they began to expeiience 
the heat of an Indian equinox, which, though 
much less than that of summer, is nevertheless 
severely felt by Europeans A letter from an 
assistant-surgeon in the division lately commanded 
by Biigadier Franks, conveyed a good impression 
of camp-troubles at such a time * 

When the governor-general wrote the usual 
thanks and compliments after the conquest of 
Lucknow, he adverted very properly to the 

* * Though we are all in the town, our camp and hospital are 
still in the old place While I write this in my tent in camp, the 
thermometer is at 100 degrees , not a breath of wind, and the flies 
—I can pity the Egyptians now— the tent is filled with them, and 
everything edible covered with them We drink and eat flies, 
and m our turn are eaten by them They nestle in your hair, and 
commit the most determined siucides m your tea or soup Old- 
fashioned looking crickets come out of holes and stare at you , 
lizards run wildly across the tent, and ants by the thousand 
ply their wonted avocations utterly unmmdful of your presence 
When night arrives, it becomes a little cooler, the candles are lit, 
all the flies (save the suicides) have gone to roost upon the tent- 
poles, and you fancy that your troubles are over Vain hope I 
the tent-doors are open , in flies a locust, hops mto some dish, 
kicks himself out again, hitting you in the face, and finally bolts 
out at the opposite door Then comes a flock of moths, all sizes 
and shapes, which dart madly at the lights. At last you put out your 
candle, and get into bed, when a new sound commences Hum, 
hum, something soft and light settles on your &ce and hands a 
sensation of red hot needles intimates that the mosqmtoes are 
upon you. The domestic flea and bug also abound , their appe- 
tites quite unimpaired by the climate. Jackals and pariah dogs 
yell and howl ^ ni|^L Day dawns, and you have your ffies 
down upon you hvely oe ever. This i^ve you aomo Idea of 
our tent comforts * 
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previous operations, which, though not conquests 
in the ordinaiy sense of the term, had won so much 
fame for Inghs, Havelock, Neill, Outram, and 
Campbell; and then after mentioning some of 
the most obvious facts connected with the siege,* 
praised all those whom Sir Cohn had pointed out 
as being worthy of praise Concerning the pro- 
clamation which Lord Canning issued, or proposed 
to issue, to the natives of Oude, it will be 

* * From the 2d to the 16th of March a series of masterly opera, 
tions took place, by which the commander-m.chief, nobly sup- 
ported m his well-laid plans of attack by the ability and skill of 
the general officers, and by the indomitalj^le bravery and resolution 
of the officers and men of all arms, drove the rebels successively 
from all their strongly fortified posts, till the whole fell into the 
possession of our troops That this great success should ha> c been 
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convenient to defer notice of it to a fhtime diapter, 
when attention will be called to the important 
debates in the imperial legislature relatiiig to that 
subject 

Here this chapter may suitably end. It was 
designed as a medium for the remarkable episode 
of the final conquest of Lucknow in the month of 
Maich , and will be best kept free from all topics 
relating to other parts of India. 

accomplished at so little cost of valuable lives, enhances the 
honour due to the leader who has achieved it ' After mentioning 
the remarkable services rendered by Outram during more than 
five months in the Residency and the Alum Bagh, Viscount 
Canning could not do other than recognise the crowning service 
of that distinguished man, as the second in command under 
Campbell during the great operations of March 


Lucknow ProdamatioM — When Sir Colin Campbell had 
effectually conquered Lucknow, and had gathered informa- 
tion concerning the proceedings of the rebels since the 
preceding month of November, it was found that no means 
had been left untried to madden the populace into a death- 
struggle with the British Among other methods, printed 
proclamations were posted up m all the police stations, not 
only in Lucknow, but in many other parts of Oude 

One of these proclamations, addressed to the Mohamme- 
dans, ran thus 

‘ Grod says in the Koran “ Bo not enter into the friend- 
ship of Jews and Christians , those who are their friends 
are of them — ^that is, the friends of Christians are Chris- 
tians, and fnends of Jews are Jews God never shews his 
way to infidels ” 

‘By this it is evident that to befriend Christians, is 
irreligious Those who are their friends are not Moham- 
medans, therefore all the Mohammedan fraternity should 
with all their hearts be deadly enemies to the Christians, 
and never befriend them in any way, othei*wise, all will 
lose their religion, and become infidels. 

‘ Some people, weak in faith and worldly, think that if 
they offend the Chnstians, they will fall their victims when 
their rule is re-established God says these people 
“ Look in the hearts of these unbelievers, who are anxious 
to seek the friendship of Christians through fear of receiv- 
ing injury,” to remove tneir doubts and assure their 
wavering mind. It is also said that “ God will shorUy give 
us victory, or will do something by which our enemies will 
be ashamed of themselves ” The Mussulmans should there- 
fore always hope, and never believe that the Chnstians will 
be victorious and injure them , but, on the contrary, should 
hope to gain the victory and destroy all Chnstians 

^If all the Mohammedans join and remain firm to their 
faitb, they would no doubt gain victory over the Chnstians, 
because God says that the victory is due to the faithful 
from Hun , but if they become cowards and infirm to their 
religion, and do not sacnfice their private interest for the 
public good, the Europeans will be victonous, and, having 
subdued the Mohammedans, they will disarm, hang, shoot, or 
blow them away, seize upon their women and children, dis- 
grace, dishonour, and chnstianise them, dig up their houses 
and cany off their property ; they will also bnm rebgious 
and sacred books, destroy the musjids, and efface the name 
of Islam from the world. 

*lf the Mohammedans have any riiame, they should all 
jom and prepare themselves to kUl the CSinstians without 
minding any one who says to the contrary , they should 
also know t^t no one dies before his time, and when the 
tune comes^ nothing can save them. Thousmids of men are 


carried off by cholera and other pestilence ; but it is not 
known whether they die in their senses, and be faithful to 
their own I’eliglon 

‘To be killed in a war against Chnstians is a proof 
of obtaining martyrdom All good Mohammedans pray 
for such a death ; therefore, every one should sacnfice his 
life for such a reward Every one is to die assuredly, and 
those Mohammedans who would spare themselves now will 
be sorry on their death for their neglect 

‘As it is the duty of all men and women to oppose, kill, 
and expel the Europeans for deeds committed by them at 
Delhi, Jhujur, Kewaree, and the Doab, all the Mohammedans 
should discharge their duty with a willing heart, if they 
neglect, and the Europeans overpower them, they will be 
disarmed, hung, and treated like the inhabitants of other 
unfortunate countries, and will have nothing but regret and 
sorrow for their lot Wherefore this notice is given to warn 
the public* 

Another proclamation, addressed prindpally to zemindars 
and Hindoos in general, but to Mohammedans also, was 
couched m the following terms 

‘All the Hindoos and Mohammedans know that man 
loves four things most 1, his religion and caste, 2, his 
honour; 3, his own and liis kinsmen’s lives, 4, his pro- 
perty All these four are well protected under native 
rulers, no one interferes with any one’s religion, every 
one enjoys his respectability according to his caste and 
wealth All the respectable people — Syad, Shaikh, Mogul, 
and Patan, among Mohammedans , and Brahmins, Chatrees, 
Bys, and Kaeths, among the Hindoos — are respected accord- 
ing to their castes. No low-caste people like chumars, 
dhanook, and passees, can be equal to and address them 
disrespectfully No one’s life or property is taken unless 
for some heinous crime 

‘ The British are quite against these four things — they 
vant to spoil every one’s caste, and wish both the Moham- 
medans and Hmdoos to become Chnstians. Thousands 
have turned renegades, and many will become so yet , both 
the nobles and low caste are equal in their eyes, they 
disgrace the nobles in the presence of the ignoble; they 
arrest or summon to their courts the gentry, nawabs, and 
rajahs at the instance of a chumar, and disgrace them; 
wherever they go they hang the respectabb people^ kill 
their women and children, their troops diiE^onour the 
women, and dig np and cany off their buried proper^. 
They do not kill the mahajuns, hut dishonour their nmmeo, 
and carry off their money. They disarm the people wliie- 
ever they go, and when the people are diaa n n e d > tiMJ hang^ 
shoot, or blow them away. 

‘In some places, th^ deemve the laodholden hy 
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pfotniidiig them remittance of rermine^ or lessen the amount 
of their ; their object is that when their government is 
fettled, and every one becomes their subject) they can 
seadily, according to their wish, hang, disgrace, or chris- 
tianise them Some of the foolish landholders have been 
deceived, but those who are wise and careful do not fall 
into their snares. 

‘ Therefore, all the Hindoos and Mohammedans who wish 
to save Hieir religion, honour, life, and property, are 


warned to join the government forces, and not to be 
deceived I 7 the British 

*The passees (low-caste servants) should also know that 
the chowkeedaree (office of watchmen) is their hereditary 
nght, but the British appoint bnrkundauzes in their posts^ 
and deprive them of their rights, they should therefore 
kill and plunder the British and tbeir followers, and 
annoy them by committing robbery and thefts in their 
camp’ 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


INOR EVENTS IN MARCH. 


AVING briefly narrated in the 
Pi chapter the progress of Sir 

lA Campbeirs army m Oude, 

Kfrom the beginning towards the 
close of March ; it now becomes 
^gi^|Il^^expedient to watch the operations 
of those mihtary officers who, 
7t/f\ dunng the same month, were engaged 
I \ m services in other parts of India. The 
achievements were not so great in magni- 
tude or notoriety, but they do not the less require 
to be noticed . seeing that they illustrate the state 
of f^hng among the native population, the fluc- 
tuations of fortune among the rebels, and the 
struggles of British officers amid great difficulties. 

As in former chapters, there will be a conveni- 
ence in begmmng with the Calcutta regions, and 
transferring attention successively to the west, 
northwest, and southwest. 

The Anglo-Indian capital was shorn of some- 
what of its splendour during the spring months, 
the absence of the governor-general at Allaha- 
bad; but in truth this was a s^Mindary matter; 
for it was not a time for levee^ gaieties, or 


vice-regal presentations and splendour. Calcutta 
experienced a panic so late m the history of the 
mutiny as the 3d of March— one of many to 
which a somewhat excitable population had been 
exposed. A telegraphic message was receiired 
from Barrackpore, to the effect that the sepoys 
of two native regiments at that station — ^the 2d 
and the 23d B. N. I.— were deserting in bodies of 
ten or twelve ; and that the deserters were sup- 
posed to be making their way to Calcutta. The 
officers of the volunteer guards were at once 
requested to send pickets to certain unprotected 
buildings in Calcutta. Very speedily these pickets 
were told off; cavalry patrolled the streets aU 
night , the artilleiymen remained watchful within 
the fort , and the English troops present were 
kept under arms. The rumour proved to have 
been greatly exaggerated, and the suspected 
danger passed away— but not without 
much trepidation among the unwarlike portioii 
of the Calcutta community. 

So numerous were the European troqw 
arrived at Calcutta during the winter, and eo 
obvious the necessity for increasiDg tte 
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of that branch of the army in India, that pre- 
parations were made for accommodating them 
within easy reach of the capital. Barrackpore, 
although well supplied with sepoy lines, had 
never held European troops in large number. It 
was now resol?^ instead of bnildmg new Euro- 
pean barracks at that place, to increase those at 
Chmsura. This town, idxmt twenty miles from 
Calcutta, on Uie banks of the Hoogly, had already 
a fine European barrack and military hospital, in 
a very healthy spot. About the month of March, 
many hundr^ men were set to work, to increase 
the barrack accommodation to a level with the 
wants of five thousand European troops, and to 
raze all the buildings within five hnndr^ yards 
on all sides, to form parade-grounds, Ac. 

In the regions north and east of Calcutta, the 
materials for rebellion were pretty nearly ex- 
hausted Thcare had ftom the first been only a 
small amount of distuTbanee in those districts ; 
and it became gradually evident that the town 
and village popi^ation wm dermis of continu- 
ing their peac«lhl avoeatioiis, uninterTupted hy 
mutinous sepoys or fimatical Mohammedans. 

It was in many ways fioriviialo that the recently 
acquired provinee of Pegu had rmnained peaceM 
during the dangerous periods of the mutiny. Had 
revolt or treason been at work in that quarter, the 
embarrassment of the government would have 
been seriously aggravated Disturbances, it is 
true, did take place ; but they were not of such 
magnitude as to give occasion for alarm This 
was mainly owing to the policy of the King of 
Burmah. We had taken from him a rich pro- 
vince, a slice out of his empire, by a mingled 
course of war and politics , and he was no more 
likely to be content with that result than any 
other defeated monarch But he was a shrewd 
observant man ; he measured the power of 
England, and saw reason to believe that he would 
weaken rather than strengthen himself by any 
hostility at this time. There were not wanting 
those near him who urged him to a different 
peiiey Burmah, like other countries, had its 
war-party, who kept up a spirit of bitterness 
towards the British. This party was headed by 
the king’s brother, and by many of the old dispos- 
sessed Barman officials of Pegu There is reason 
to believe that, had the strength of the rebels in 
Onde remained much longer unbroken, the King 
of Burmah might have been drawn or driven 
into hostility in spite of himself Whenever news 
came ov^* from the opposite side of the Bay of 
Bengal, the Mohamm^ans resident in Burmah 
made the most of such parts of it as indicated a 
decline of the English ^ raj,’ and gave strength to 
a feeling among the Burmese which the king 
might not much longer have been able to 
resist. In the early part of 1857 there w&re 
four European regiments in Pegu , but the urgent 
demands from India had led to the withdrawal 
of bH these, except a wing of the 2d Madras 
Europeans at Teungoo, and a few of H. M. ^th 


at Thayetmyo ; and even of native Madras troops 
in Pegu, the number was but small. There was 
a time, in the autumn of that year, when the 
war-party might have wrought serious mischief 
to British interests ; but when steam-fngates, 
corvettes, gun-boats, and regiments from various 
quarters began to shew themselves at Rangoon 
or in the Irrawaddy, or were known to be passing 
up the Bay towards Calcutta, the chances were 
altered. Instead of fighting, the king did a much 
wiser thing, whether from humane or from politic 
motives — he subscribed ten thousand rupees 
towards the Mutiny Rehef Fund. 

West and southwest of Calontta, in a part of 
India very imperfectly known to Europeans, 
tranquilhty was occasioiially disturbed, not so 
much by mutinous sepoys, as by ambitious chief- 
tains desirous of strengthening themselves m a 
time of anarchy and uncertain allegiance. In the 
region around Chyabassa^ many petty occurrences 
from time to time kept the few Europeans in 
anxiety. Thm were not many rebel sepoys in 
that quarter, it is trae ; but, on the other hand, 
there were few troops of any kind to aid Captain 
Monenef^ the senior assistant-commissioner A 
semi-savage trtb% oUed Coles or Koles, infested 
the neighbourhood. On the 25th of March, three 
thousand of these Coles, with a medley of guns, 
muskets, and native weapons of all kinds, 
assembled at Chuckerderpore, where Moneneff 
had a small camp of marines and two guns , they 
were, however, dispersed by a mere handful of 
men, and three of their guns taken. This district 
was kept in an agitated state mainly by the 
machinations of a turbulent chieftain, the Rajah 
of Porahat. 

Let us advance, however, to those regions where 
the audacity of the insurgents was more seriously 
felt — ^the regions of the Middle Ganges and the 
Lower Jumna The Lower Ganges, between Cal- 
cutta and Dinapoor, remained peacefully in the 
hands of cultivators and traders, who were glad | 
enough to be free from the visitations of fighting- | 
men ; but from Dinapoor upwards the sources of , 
discordance were numerous. A few mutineers 
lurked about, aided by a much larger proportion j 
of desperate characters, who took service under | 
chieftains (mostly Mohammedan) bent upon ' 
increasing their own power at the expense of the . 
British 

The Azimghur district, nearly north of Benares, | 
became in March the scene of a conflict which 
certainly gave a triumph for a time to the enemy, ' 
although it was favourable to the British in the 
first instance. This conflict took place on the 
21st at Atrowlia, between a body of insui^nts on i 
the one side, and a small force under Colonel I 
MiUman of H M 37th, commandant of the Azim- 
ghur field-force Being in camp at Koelsa, he 
received information from Mr Davies, magistrate 
of Azimghur, that a considerable body of mutineers 
was in the neighbouihood of Atrowha, a place 
about twenty-five zmles from tibat city. The 
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eoloDel immediately set oat^ with about 300 
infantry, cavalry, and gunners, and two pieces of 
ordnance — his troops being British and Madrasses. 
At daybreak on the 22d, he espied the enemy — 
chiefly sepoys of the Dinapoor brigade, who had 
followed the fortunes of Koer Singh — posted in 
several topes of mango-trees His infantry of the 
37th, his Madras cavalry under Colonel Cumber- 
lege, and his two guns, speedily discomfited the 
enemy and put them to flight ; but his day's work 
was not ended. While his men were halting in 
the neighbourhood of Atrowlia, and breakfast was 
being prejiared among the topes of trees, news 
was suddenly brought that the rebels w'ere ad- 
vancing in great force. Millman, immediately 
proceeding with some skirmishers to ascertain 
their strength, found them strongly posted behind 
a mud-wall, in the midst of topes of trees and 
sugar-canes. He sent back orders for his troops 
to advance ; but the enemy increased in number 
so rapidly, that he could not contend against 
them , he retired slowly from Atrowlia to his 
camp at Koelsa, followed by the enemy, who fired 
at a distance, and endeavoured to turn his flanks. 
He made one dash with his cavalry , but news, or 
at least a rumour, reaching the camp, that no 
fewer than 5000 rebels were approaching, such a 
panic was created among his camp-followers, that 
many of the hackery-drivers left their carts, and 
all the cooks ran away. The colonel, perplexed 
both by his foes and his camp-followers, and 
conscious that his camp was untenable m case of 
a night-attack, and that adequate supplies would 
he wanting for his men— deemed it expedient 
to retreat to Azimghur, which he did the same 
day He was compelled to abandon a portion 
of his tents and baggage, which fell into the hands 
of the enemy 

This w'as a vexations and serious discomfiture 
It told unfavourably in two directions ; for while 
it paralysed the exertions of the few British 
oflGicers and troops in that region, it afforded to 
the rebels an excuse for vaunting abroad their 
prowess and success The natives, inexplicable in 
character to Europeans, were often incredulous to 
rumours of defeat among their own countrymen ; 
but rumours on the other side spread among them 
with astounding rapidity, encouraging them to 
schemes of resistance which they might possibly 
otherwise have avoided. 

It was a natural consequence of the withdrawal 
from Atrowlia, and the retreat to Azimghur, that 
the last-named station should itself become 
imperiled , for a wide range of country was 
thus left wholly at the mercy of Koer Singh 
and his associates The British in Azimghur 
pi^eeded to intrench themselves within the 
jail, which was surrounded by a deep ditch , 
and every man was set to work to strengthen the 
fortifications. The rebels gradually approached, 
to the number of four or five thousand ; and 
then the small garrison was fairly besieged — all 
the rest of the city being in the bands of the 


insurgents. A messei^r was despatched to 
Benares on the 26th, to announoe aUte of 
afiairs ; but all that the authorities at Aat idaoe 
could doy on the spur of the moment, was to send 
fifty dragoons m carts, drawn by bullocks and 
pushed on by coolies. A telegraphic message was 
at the same time sent to Allahabad ; consequent 
upon which a wing of HM. 13th foot, and the 
depot of the 2d, started off to Benares, for service 
at that place or at Azimghur. There was a rumour 
that Koer Singh intended to attack Ghazeepore or 
Benares, or both, on his way from Azimghur to 
Arrah , and this rumour led to much entreaty for 
aid to the threatened stations. 

It will hereafter be seen that Azimghur needed 
the care of Sir Cohn CamphelL Meanwhile we 
may notice the state of afiairs in a district some- 
what further north 

The neighbourhood of Ooruckpore was the scene 
of a contest early m March. At that time there 
were assembled about 200 men of the naval 
brigade, under Captain Sotheby, 200 Bengal 
yeomanry cavalry, 900 Goorkhas, a few Sikhs 
and four guns — under Colonel Rowcroft. This 
motley but stanch gaiiison was attacked on the 
5th in great force by several influential rebels, 
who had with them an army of 12,000 men, 
including 3500 sepoys of mutinied Bengal regi- 
ments Between eight o’clock and noon, Rowcroft 
not only defeated this greatly superior force, but 
chased the enemy seven miles, nearly to their 
encampment at Bilwa or Belwar The enemy 
lost 400 or 600 in killed and wounded, eight guns, 
and much ammunition Among the leaders of 
the rebels were the Nazim Mahomed Hussein, 
Rajah Habie Buksh of Gonda, the Rajah of 
Churdah, and Mehndee Ah Hussein, who were all 
mounted on elephants. This victory was a very 
fortunate one ; for not only was Goruckpore saved 
from being a second time overrun by insurgents, 
but Colonel Rowcioft received news that many 
thousand villagers on the banks ofothe Gogra were 
ready to rise in rebellion if he had been defeated. 
This kind of peril was constantly impressed 
minds of the British oflicers , the consequenc^W 
a disaster were always more than they could safely 
calculate 

A defeat was experienced by a small force in 
the Allahabad district towards the close of March, 
owing to the want of due mformation concermng 
the position and strength of the enemy. Two 
companies of H.M. 54th, a hundred Sikhs, a few 
Madras cavalry, and two guns, went out to attadc 
some rebels at a place called Suraon, between Alla- 
habad and Gopeegunje. InsuflSciently informed ef 
the locality, the force came suddenly to a spet 
surrounded by a jungle, in which a large body of 
rebels were concealed. Much to the astonishment 
of the magistrate of the district, those reMa 
possessed six pieces of artillery ; a fire was opeimd, 
which wrought much mischief to the Entish foeci^ 
and eventually compelled it to retreat Thli wna 
a small affiur, but it rendered tha anihfltltlis 
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mioaiy ; for it showed that within a few hours of 
Allahabad, where the governor-general had tem- 
poranlj taken np his qiiartei*s, there were not only 
insurgents ready for mischief, but that those insur- 
gents, in some way and from some source not 
easily accounted for, had possessed themselves of 
artillery. 

Jung Babadoor's participation in the later stages 
of the siege of Lucknow was noticed in the last 
chapter. He had entered Dude from the east ; and 
shortly before his junction with Sir Colin, his 
advanced division had a sharp engagement with a 
force of the enemy, which may briefly be noticed 
here. Captain Plowden was m charge of this divi- 
sion ; and under him were a few English and many 
Nepaulese officers, commanding the Goorkha regi- 
ments of which the division consisted. Having 
received information that the Nazim Mahomed 
Hussein, with a force of 4000 men, intended to 
dispute the passage of Jung Bahadoor’s army at the 
roaid to Lucknow over the Kandoo Nuddee, Captain 
Plowden prepared to contest the matter with him. 
His division consisted of seven Goorkha regiments, 
about 4000 strong, with thirteen guns. On the morn- 
mg of the 5th of March, he found the enemy drawn 
up in detached parties near the bridge ; he opened 
fire with his guns, and then charged with infantry 
in line. His progress was much disturbed by an 
intervening space of bush-jungle and deep ravines ; 
nevertheless his Goorkhas charged resolutely, drove 
back the enemy at all points, pursued them for 
two or three miles, killed 600 of their number, and 
captured a gun-^without losing more than 17 in 
killed and wounded. Captain Plowden, in his 
dispatch, told how he had been aided by the 
Nepaulese General Khurruk Bahadoor, the two 
brigadiers Junga Doje and Bun Sing Bahadoor, 
Colonel Teela Bickrum Singh Tappah, and other 
officers whose names present a fornudable appear- 
ance. The Nepaulese army pursued its way to 
Lucknow, and rendered a small amount of assist- 
ance. When their services had terminated at that 
city, Jung Bahadoor took a few of the best regi- 
ncUPts with him to Allahabad, on his expedition to 
a^nterview with the governor-general ; but the 
mam body of his army marched off via Nawab- 
gunge, on the Fyzabad route, towaids the Nepaul 
and Geruckpore frontier. Whether Jung Bahadoor 
was negotiating with Lord Canning concerning 
the price at which the services of the Goorkhas 
were to be purchased ; or whether any project was 
afoot for transferring some of the Goorkha regi- 
ments formally to the British service — was not 
made publicly known , but it was understood that 
the mam Nepaulese force would lemain near 
Nawabgunge until after the interview between 
tiie two great personages. 

Of the wil^y excited province of Code, it is 
scarcely necessaiy to say much here. The gi'cat 
event of the month, the si^e of Lucknow, has 
already been recorded ; the other parts of the 
province were still almost wholly in the hands 
of the insurgents. It will, however, contribute 


towards an understanding of the state of the 
province m March, if we advert to a few facts 
concerning the temporary occupants of the city of 
Lucknow, and the arrangements made by Sir 
Ck>lin affecting his army. 

First, a word or two concenring the soldiery. It 
would be quite impossible to say which regiments 
of the Queen’s army rendered most service or 
behaved most valiantly ; but the defence of Luck- 
now had been so extraordinary in its character, that 
the government deemed it nght to notice specially 
the courage and fortitude of the 32d infantry — 
Inglis’s mam prop during his defence of the 
Residency from the 1st of July till the arrival of 
Havelock and Outram near the end of September. 
There was put forth an announcement to the 
effect that 'her Majesty, in consideration of the 
enduring fortitude and persevering gallantry dis- 
played in defence of the Residency at Lucknow, 
has been graciously pleased to command that the 
32d be clothed, equipped, and trained as a light 
infantry regiment^ from the 26th of February 
1858. Her Majesty has also been pleased to com- 
mand that the word "Lucknow” shall be borne 
on the regimental colour of the 32d light infantry, 
in commemoration of the enduring fortitude and 
persevering gallantry displayed in the defence of 
the Residency of Lucknow for eighty-seven days ’ 
Many of the other royal regiments had borne 
more fighting in the open field ; but none equalled 
the 32d in long endui mg piivation and heroism, 
owing to the extraordinary circumstances in which 
the regiment had been placed. 

Next, concerning the city itself, the place which 
had undergone so strange a senes of sieges and 
defences. In Lucknow, after the recapture, the 
shopkeepers gradually returned, opened their 
places of business, and resumed commercial deal- 
ings. Many parts of the city had been so batteied 
by shot and shell that the buildings were scarcely 
habitable; but as this only occurred to a small 
extent in the trading streets, there was little 
interruption on that ground to the return of the 
inhabitants The chief obstacles were— the com- 
plicity of many of the towns-people m the pro- 
ceedings of the mutineers, and the impoverishment 
of others by several days of fighting, anarchy, and 
plunder. The troops destined for the defence of 
the city were quartered in some among the many 
palaces, not so much battered by cannonading 
as the others. A dear space was formed around 
the Kaiser Bagh, by the demolition of small 
buildings ; and operations were made for opening 
a wide stieet or avenue entirely through the 
city, fiom the iron bridge to the canal— strategic 
precautions, intended to give the garrison control 
over the city in case of a turbulent nsing. Pre- 
cautions ^vere in truth still necessary. Luck- 
now had contained more ruffians, more desperate 
characters ready for any lawless enterprises, 
than most other cities in India ; and the British 
authorities felt by no means certain that the 
lurking-places in the narrow streets were yet 
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cleared of them. The officers bore in mind, with 
regret and resentment, that two of their com- 
panions had been murdered in the city when the 
siege might have been deemed fairly over. These 
two were Lieutenants Capo and Thackwcll They 
rode from the camp into the city, but for what 
purpose was not clearly known to their com- 
panions They got off their hoises, tied them to 
a doorpost, and went into a house It is supposed 
that budmashes, prowling about, shot them , but 
the only certainty is that, when some of the 
Madras fusiliers went out to search for them the 
headless trunks of the two unfortunate ofliceis 
were all that remained to re\eal the seciet of 
their fate. 

The details given m the last chapter will have 
lendered evident the fact that the esca]>e of the 
rebels from Lucknow after the siege was far more 
complete than the English public had expected or 
wished How far it disappointed those immediately 
responsible, no one but tUcmsch es knew A secrecy 
enveloped the plans of the commandcr-in-chief , 
he told just so much as he wished to be known, 
and kept the rest to himself, or shaied it with the 
governor-general Whether foreseen or not, how- 
e\er, the escape of the rebels was very maiked 
and significant Sir Hope Grant and other cavalry 
leaders endeavoured to check them, but the check 
was of small account , in truth, the cavalry wei e 
too few for a belt of country so wide When the 
fact became indisputably clear that the mam body 
of insurgents had got away, the question aiose — 
whither ? The camping-grounds of the fugitive 
icbels were veiy imperfectly kno^n to the British 
authorities It was supposed, but on uncertain 
information, that, at the end of the month of 
March, Nena Sahib was at Bareilly, with 2000 
men, and many members of his family , that the 
Begum of Oude w^as at Khyiabad, with nearly 
10,000 men, that 2000 moie were near Shah- 
jehanpoor, and that Khan Bahadoor Khan was 
concocting some scheme of operations with the 
Nena, having Rohilcund for its theatre. These 
were the suppositions, founded on vague data 

One thing Sir Colin speedily decided on It was 
useless to keep a fine army at Lucknow, while so 
much serious work had to be done cisewheie. As 
already mentioned, he bioke up his ‘aimy of 
Oude* into separate portions Jung Bahadoor 
having taken his departuie with his nine thousand 
Nepaulese, the commander-in-chief proceeded to 
organise columns or divisions for special service 
m various directions. On the 29th of March Sir 
Cohn issued a general order, pointing to the forth- 
coming duties of these portions of the army. The 
5th and 78th regiments were to march from the 
Alum Bagh to Cawnpore The artillery at the 
Alum Bagh was to be divided, some to return to 
the camp at Lucknow, the rest to join the 5th regi- 
ment The troops to be left at Lucknow were to 
be formed into a division under Sir Hope Grant 
This was to comprise H.M. 20th, 28th, 33d, 53d, 
doth, and 93d infantry, the 2d Dragoon Guards, 
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three Punjaub regiments of horse, and various 
detachments of artillery and engineers^ wMi Brig- 
adiero W Campbell and Barker as suborrBiMito 
commanders Sir Edward Lugard was to ibHli 
and command a division to be called the ^Asifii* 
ghur Field-force,’ to consist of H M. 10th regimes^ 
various detachments of cavalry, artillery, and 
engineers, and whatever troops might at that 
time be in the Azimghur district. The infantry 
of this force was to form a bngade under Brigadier 
Douglas , and the destination was the district 
from which the torcc was named — a district, as we 
have lately seen, greatly endangered by the pre- 
sence of a large rebel force. Indeed, so urgent 
was the need for aid in that quarter, that Lugard 
started off at once Another division, for service 
in Rohilcund, was placed under the command of 
General Walpole It comprised H M 42d, 79tli, 
and 93d infantry, two battalions of the Rifle 
Brigade, the 1st Bengal Europeans, two regiments 
of native infantry, H M 7tli Hussars and 9th 
Lanceis, three legiments of Punjaub cavalry, the 
Naval Biigade from H M steamer Skaumn^ and 
various detachments of artillery and engineers. 
Everything portended that this division would 
have hot woik before it — hot both in the common 
and the figurative sense , for the powerful sun of 
the month of April would soon pour down on the 
heads of the troops , while it was quite certain that 
Rohilcund contained a large number of mutinied 
sepoys, rebel lead el's, and desperate men ready for 
any deeds of violence and anarchy 

It may here suitably be mentioned, that Sir 
Cohn Campbell’s experience of Oudian warfare 
taught him the necessity of caution in all attacks 
on the forts with which that province was so fully 
provided. His officers would have dashed at them, 
as at other obstacles , but lie forbade enterprises 
likely to be followed by losses which good guns 
might obviate On the 24th of March, just when 
the army of Oude was about to be broken up, he 
issued a general order concerning the arrangements 
to be made for attacking such strongholds * 

Quitting Oude for a time, and transfernng at|p»* 
tion to the important and fertile Doab betvmn 
the Ganges and the Jumna, we shall see that the 
month of March found that part of India still 
much disti acted by fighting and lawless violence. 
True, Allahabad was in British hands at one 
end of it, Delhi at the other, Cawnpore and Agra 

» * The commander-in-chief prohibits columns from moving to 
the attacK of foi ts, 'whether large or smally without at leaat two 
heavy guns, or a heavy gun and a heavy howitzer If possible, such 
columns should always have mortars also , namely, two 8-indi and 
two 5^-inch Arrangements are to he made by the inspectcv- 
general of ordnance to insure the presence of a proportion of 
heavy guns, howitzers, mortars, and oohoms, at all staticms whem 
British regimenU arc quartered Wherever there ii a possibilltgr 
of movable columns being mganised, the necessaiy elephant and 
bullock draught shonid be maintained. When an eoepeMoB 
agamst a fort is deemed absolutely necessaiy, and heavy orduMOO 
cannot be obtained, a special rdejcchce is to be made to thedilif 
of the staff by telegraph. If, however, the atatioa bo w d w hd 
from the wire, the general officer oommanding the divieloB mt 
station most, of course, exercise a discretionaiy power; but M 
coininander«in-cliief b^ that it may bereccdleided, ee 
that, except m oases of the most absolnte neceeslty, lorUi 
to be attacked with light guns only.* 
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fpfr iBtermddiatc points ; but novorUioloss tiioro 
W€ffe numerous bunds of rebels roaming about 
the open countiy. Whether two or three of these 
towns were on river-banks just beyond the 
Doab, does not affect the question, which is not 
one of mere geographical nomenclature. 

The Jiower Boab was brought more iiilly than 
before within the influence of military control, by 
the opening of a fhrther portion of the great trunk- 
railway to Futt^poor, placing that town within a 
few hours’ distance of Allahabad. This opening 
took place on the 25th of March ; when Viscount 
Canning, with nearly all the civil officers of the 
last-named city, made the inaugurating journey to 
Futtehpoor, amid the hohday accompaniments of 
flags, triumphal arches, bands of music, feasting, 
and speech-making. Further to the northwest, 
Cawnpore remained a kind of central point, whence 
troops could be sent to quarters where they were 
most needed A few regiments only were kept 
there, sufficient to guard against sudden surprises 
All the British who entered the place beheld with 
melancholy interest the cross erected near the 
terrible well by the men of the 32d, in memory of 
the women and childi en of that regiment, included 
among the victims of Nena Sahib. 

There was an important town, southwest of 
Cawnpore, which seemed likely to be a scene of 
warfare. During the month of March, it became 
very apparent that Calpee was a spot which would 
speedily require attention on the part of the mili- 
tary authorities When Sir Colin Campbell 
defeated the Gwalior mutineers at Cawnpore, 
many weeks earlier, they fled from that neighbour- 
hood. Rumours spread around that a considerable 
portion of the defeated force had fled southwest to 
Calpee, fortified themselves there, and called upon 
the neighbounng zemindars for supplies of men 
and money-^both of which were forthcoming. 
The truth of this rumour, doubtful for a time, 
became confirmed as the spring advanced. It was 
now certain that rebels m great force occupied 
Calpee, well supphed with artillery and other 
umitions of war, and eagerly watching for a 
cwace of making an attack on Cawnpore — should 
that oft-besieged place be left at any time insuffi- 
ciently guarded. To what extent Nena Sahib or 
his brothers were connected with this Calpee force, 
was not known. The struggles in and near that 
town belong to a month beyond that to which this 
chapter relates. 

The great city of Agra remained peacefully in 
the hands of the British. Occasionally, small 
cdumna were sent out to attack and disperse 
bodies of mutineers who were working mischief 
in the country districts; but the formidable 
brigades of mutimed regiments were not m that 
quarter. As one instance ; on the 11th of March, 
Prtgadier Showers found it necessary to chastise 
some rebels at Bah, in the Agra district. He set 
fiiHh with two companies of the 8th foot, 400 of 
the Si)di pdUo^ two guns, a howitzer, and a 
mortar; ai^ encountered a motley force of 4000 


rebels— comprising three troops of insurgent 
cavalry, three companies of infantry, and a body 
of escaped convicts. These ruffians had assaulted 
and captured the town of Bah, plundered all the 
houses, carried off the cattle, and murdered some 
of the wealthier mhabitants. This body of rebels 
appeared to have come from the direction of the 
Gwalior territories across the Chumbul Many 
of their leaders had been in the civil service 
of the Company, but turned rebels when they 
thought rebellion would be more profitable 
Against these men Brigadier Showers marched 
from Agra. A strange wild contest ensued. 
The enemy did not stand to fight a battle, 
but made use of ravines, rocks, temples, topes, 
and villages as places whence masked attacks 
might be effected. There were no roads there- 
abouts, and Showers experienced much difficulty 
in struggling through jungles and ravines. 

It was often difficult for the officers in command 
to muster troops enough to put down these bands 
of insurgents. At one period during the month, 
Colonel Riddell marched out from Mmpooree 
to aid in intercepting fugitives from Lucknow 
While he was gone, information arrived that 
Etawah was threatened by a large body of 
rebels No aid being available from Min- 
pooree, a telegraphic message was sent on to 
Futteghur (Furruckabad) , and Colonel Seaton 
immediately ordered a regiment of Bengal Euro- 
peans to march to the threatened spot. These 
minor operations were often very harassing to 
the troops, who had to march great distances, 
and wage contests which did not bring them so 
much glory as a regular siege or a great battle 
Officers naturally preferred those battle-fields 
which would bring their names in honourable 
form into the official gazettes ; and private soldiers 
those which might earn for some of them the 
Victoria Cross; but many weary months passed 
over some of the corps, during which the troops 
were engaged in harassing puisuit of marauders 
and ruffians whom they heartily despised, and to 
conquer whom brought them very little increase 
of military reputation. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that, at the 
end of March, the efforts made by the British 
officers in the Doab were directed chiefly to 
prevent the escape of rebels across the Ganges 
from Oude. One small force was watching to 
this intent at and near Cawnpore ; another was 
in the Mmpooree district; a third was marching 
down the road from Meerut to Futteghur; while 
two others, under Chamberlain and Coke, were 
endeavouring to control the Gangetic valley 
between Futt^hur and Roorkee. 

Further to the northwesf^ the region around 
Delhi was nearly all in British hands, and the 
city itself wholly so—all the mutinous raiments 
be^ng far away. The authonties, after Delhi had 
remained several months peacefully in their 
hands^ resolved on the formation of a camel 
corpse under a peculiar system of organisation. 
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It was completed by the end of March, by a 
native named Lalla Jotee Perdiand, nnder the 
superintendence of Captain Chalmers, assistant 
commissary-general. The camels, 400 in number, 
were sele(^ with great care, in the Bikaneer 
district. The drivers were armed each with a 
sword and ihsil; and each camel was fitted to 
carry a European soldier if necessary. The 
dnvers, eqmvalent to troopers or cavalry-men, 
were care^ly selected from the natives of Raj- 
pootana. The purpose in view was to form a 
corps of armed men capable of moving with great 
rapidity to any spot where their services might be 
urgently needed Lalla Jotee Pershaud was a 
wealthy and influential man ; and it was intended 
to make the officering of the corps such as would 
render it an acceptable compliment to friendly 
natives of good position. 

As to the city itself, no semblance of fighting 
was presented. The conquest by Sir Archdale 
Wilson, half a year before, had been so complete, 
that no enemy remained to fight with The Bntish 
kept just sufficient reliable troops in the place to 
defend it from surprise; but the authority was 
mainly transferred to civil commissioners, who 
gradually re-established order and reorganised the 
revenue department The old king still resided 
there, waiting for his time of punishment A 
special tribunal tned and executed a large number 
of rebels. 

A curious struggle of opmions arose on the 
question — What should be done with Delhi? 
Not only within that aty itself, but all over 
India, the controvert was maintained with 
much earnestness. The opinions resolved thenh 
selves into three varieties — advocating destructioii, 
decay, and conservation, rcspectiTdty. When the 
city was captured, a very ^nenl desire was 
expressed, under the mflaence of fieree indi^- 
natioD, to destroy the place altogether, having 
not one stone upon another to tell whm Dcibi 
had been — or rather, leaving the stones to tell 
^\he^e Delhi had ceased to be. The destructives, 
if these persons may thus be called, argued that 
Delhi should be extinguished from the list of 
cities, because it was the centre of disaffection, 
the scene of the first and worst stroke levelled at 
British power ; that the Mohammedans of India 
would ever think they had a national rallymg- 
point, so long as Delhi remained; and that the 
destruction of this rallying-point would impress 
them with an idea of British power. The place 
has a charm for native ears ; it is a sign, a symbol, 
a standard, a flag of nationality, the memory of 
which shodd he effaced, as something dangerous 
to the future security of the Bntish ‘ raj.’ Delhi, 
they urged, should be regarded rather as a dynas- 
tic than a commercial capital; everything m it 
I'ecalls the past greatness ef a race which had just 
be^ foremost in mutiny. For all these reasons— 
destroy Defitl OraduaBy there arose a second 
purty, who Bi^gested decay rather than destruc- 
tum. They ^Destroy Delhi, and it would 


be perpetually an object of regret to ^ followers 
of Islam; but Delhi decayed would exdte only a 
feeling of contempt No tradition of sovereignty 
could attach to a dirty little village in wlu^ a 
population of pauper Mussulmans, around 
rums of old palaces, scrambled for the charity 
a contemptuous traveller.’ They recommended 
that the European troops at Delhi should be 
removed to Hansi, where they might be easily 
accommodated ; that the arsenal should be re- 
moved to Ferozpore; or that an entirely new 
European city should be built, lower down the 
Jumna, and that Delhi should then be left to 
be supported by natives alone, burdened by a 
special taxation as a punishment for treason — 
this, it was believed, would gradually rob the city 
of all its dignity and importance But there 
arose a third party, to which, it was reputed, no 
less a personage than Sir John Lawrence belonged, 
urging the preservation of Delhi The grounds 
for this advice were many and important. It 
was pointed out, among other things— that Delhi 
is admirably placed, geographically and politi- 
cally; that its site was selected by men who 
looked primarily to the maintenance of power 
in the northwestern regions of India , that, as a 
commercial entrepot, it is the point at which the 
two great streams of Central Asian trade diverge 
to Calcutta and Bombay ; that, as a mihtaiy can- 
tonment, the dty commands the Jumna at the 
bert point for crosswg the river , that it is the 
most central point tom which the marauding 
Goojurs and Meewatties eouM be controlled; that 
the impenal palace would form an admirable 
fortress, to be gairisoned by British troops ; and 
that the waOs^ brought at one point within a 
narrower sweep, would keep out plunderers and 
praleet the 

Whatever was to be the course pursued, Delhi 
ai Eie peiiod to which this chapter 
f d alw, indcrtroyed. The city-wall was still 
-vifh the breaches hastily earthed up ; 
all the gates had been closed, except the Cashmere, 
Lahore, and Calcutta Gates, but none destroyed j 
the fractured Cashmere Gate had been replaced 
by a temporary wooden barrier; the Eng^hsh 
church had been pamted and repaired ; the 
college, riddled by cannon and musket balls, had 
been converted into a barrack; the magazine 
remained as poor Willoughby had left it, half 
blown up , and the palace had not suffered very 
materially from the siege Concerning the pnn- 
cipal street of the city, an eye-witness wrote as 
follows: ‘The Chandnee Chowk is the only rtreet 
we have seen m India to which the terms of 
descnptive admiration bestowed on European 
cities justly apply. If the traveller does sol 
examine details too minutely, the cheerM 
resque aspect of the Chandnee Chowk may finM 
him for a moment of the Parisiau boulevards^ ^ 
the centre of a ^acious street is a douMe rear if 
well-grown trees, on either side a bread seadwagr 
flanked by iiregidar picturesqiie buildi^ Bullf 
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we ^eak of this street as being in 1838 cheerfhl, 
we can alinde only to its architectural structure. 
Neither its associations nor its own present accom- 
paniments and accessories are other than gloomy 
Bveiy house has been plundered ; and the little 
show of property, as it begins again under the 
protection of British bayonets slowly to accumu- 
late, cannot disguise the rum which 1857 has 
created To a stranger, the population that flows 
up and down the shining street would seem large ; 
but to one who saw Delhi and the Chandnee 


Chowk before the rebellion, it is but as the ghost 
of the former life of the place that mores to and 
fro. There is the mosque where Nadir Shah sat 
and witnessed his great massacre. There is the 
Kotwallee or pohce-station, whereat were exposed 
the bodies of murdered Europeans, and afterwards 
of their murderers the princes, whom Hodson 
slew In front of this bmlding stand now three large 
gibbets, whereon have been already justly executed 
between two and three hundred of those who 
joined in the murder and rapine of the 11th of 
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May, and on which more culprits are destined yet 
to pay for their crimes Everywhere the demean- 
our of the native population is more than respect- 
ful to the Europeans — ^it is cringing Fear possesses 
every soul. Never was a conquest more thorough 
than IS for the present that of Delhi and its neigh- 
bourhood by the British. The present disposition 
of the native mind in Delhi towards us, of terror 
and trembling obedience, is one which no wise man 
can wish permanently to continue. It is a dispo- 
sition, however, which no wise man will deny that 
it was necessaiy temporarily to create, if the mild 
imifonmty of British rule was ever again to be 
asserted in Delhi.’ In connection with these 
observations, it may be stated that the cringing 
serviUty of the natives, so manifest at Delhi, was 
by no means so evident in Oude and the Doab. A 
sullen haughtiness, or perhaps a fierce vindictive- 


ness, was visible on the countenances of a very 
large percentage of those natives wuth whom the 
British came into contact, telhng of discontent or 
of hostile passion. 

Of Rohilcund it is not necessary to say much in 
this chapter. The greater part of it still continued, 
as it had been for nine months, m the hands of the 
rebels , and in addition to this, many of the escaped 
mutineer regiments from Lucknow had unques- 
tionably directed their steps to this province, to 
swell the numbers of those who were m arms against 
the British. General Walpole was sent out against 
them with a powerful column ; what he achieved, 
we shall see in the proper place. 

That part of Rohilcund which constitutes the 
^ Hills,’ the group of healthy hill-stations at the base 

the Himalaya, though nearly out off firom com- 
munication with the Junma r^ous, maintained 
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itself bravelj, De?er once falling into the hands of 
the armed insaigents. Colonel M'Candand, militaiy 
commandant in Knmaon, so steadily and watch- 
fully maintained Biitish interests in that remote 
hilly province, that he generally detected hostile 
machinations in time to frustrate them. He had 
chiefly Goorkhas for troops, Rohilcund rebels for 
opponents , and he seldom failed to baffle and 
defeat those rebels, whether his force were great 
or small. Early in March he heard that the 
insurgents had sent a detachment to collect 
revenue — that is, to plunder — ^at Sitargunjc, a 
place twenty-five miles from his camp at Huld- 
wanee He detei mined to surprise them, and 
although the success was not so great as he could 
have wished, through the unexpected absence of 
the laiger part of the enemy’s force, still tho'^e who 
were met with weie speedily vanquished He 
intrusted the enterprise to Captain Baugh, who 
commanded the Nepaul Contingent in the Kumaon 
bijgade Baugh started off on the evening of the 
3d, taking with him about 220 horse and foot, and 
two mountain howitzers. To expedite matters, 
he mounted his infantry and artillery on elephants, 
but during the night his progress was retarded 
‘by an elephant cariying one of the mountain 
howitzers falling sick’ Aniving at Sitargunje 
eaily m the morning of the 4th, he found that the 
main body of rebels had departed on the pieceding 
day to a village about six miles distant Most of 
those remaining were witlun the government 
tehseel, a high building forty or fifty yards square , 
and these did not fight ; they fell or escaped as 
tlieir individual luck determined. Captain Baugh 
hi ought away from the place whatever he thought 
might be most useful. Finding that the mam 
body of the insurgents, under Fuzul Huq, num- 
bei ed not less than 5000 men, with six guns, he 
did not deem it prudent to march after them 
with his little force to Butteree, the village where 
they were on that day encamped, about midway 
between Huldwanee and Bareilly. 

The PuDjaub and Sirhmd continued to be nearly 
fice from anarchy Yet there were symptoms 
which, if left unattended to, might have led to 
e\il. The 4th regiment Bengal native cavaliy, 
one of the last remaining links in that fine army, 
was disarmed and unhorsed at Umballa during the 
month of March. After ten months of faithfulness, 
amid the treachery of so many of their compatriots, 
these troopers at length exhibited a tendency to 
insubordination, not safely to be overlooked In 
the Punjaub generally the movements of troops 
were very frequent and rapid, shewing that the 
authorities were well on the alert Wishing to 
obtain a healthy miUtaiy station west of the 
Indus, the brigadier in command laid the founda- 
tion of Campbellpore — station named in honour 
of the commander-in-chief This custom was 
often adopted in India, w^itness Jacobabad and 
Sleemana^d. 

^ One of the most instmetive facts brought to 
Bgjit during the wars of the mutiny, was the 
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ardour with which some of the natiyeB of India 
joined in waging battle with others. Buiifig the 
first and second Sikh wars, the sepoys of the 
Bengal native army unquestionably fought heroio* 
ally against the Sikhs, winning battles in a way 
that excited the admiration of their British oflicers. 
And now the Sikhs shewed themselves equally 
willing to aid the British against the sepoys, and 
equally able to vanquish them in the field. Two 
inferences may legitimately be drawn from this — 
that success depended rather on the British oflicers 
♦lian on the kind of troops whom they com- 
manded , and that the maintenance of an army 
formed of any one nation in India is not so safe 
as the admixture of nationalities, each to act as a 
check upon the other The subject is adverted to 
in this place, because the month of March wit- 
nessed the return of the Guides to Peshawur, and 
the honours that marked tliat event. It will be 
remembered* that this celebrated corps, chosen 
among the Punjaubees for their activity and intel- 
ligence, consisted of two small regiments, one of 
infantry and one of cavalry , that they made an 
extraordinary march of 750 miles, from Peshawur 
to Delhi, in the hot weather of June 1857 , and 
that they sei ved most gallantly m the operations 
against that city during the autumnal months. 
Tliey remained until February in and near Delhi, 
and then returned to their native country. Magor- 
gcneral Cotton, commanding in the Peshawur 
division, made a point of giving the gallant 
fellows an honorary leception He caused all the 
troops 111 the Peshawur cantonment to be paraded 
on the 16th of March. On the approach of the 
Guides to the parade-ground, the assembled troops 
saluted and the guns fired, the major-general 
delivered an address, ^feude;)m and an ordnance 
salute of twenty guns followed, and the Guides 
marched past him in full military array Captain 
Battye, who had commanded the cavaliy portion 
of the force, was killed almost immediately on the 
arrival of the Guides at Delhi j but Captain Daly 
lived to return Cotton addressed Daly and his 
companions fii*st, welcoming them back to Pesh- 
awur , and then he addressed the Peshawur force 
generally, telling them of the wonderful march 
wdiich tiie Guides had made nine months before, 
and of tlicir deeds at Delhi ‘ Within three hours 
after reaching Delhi, the Guides engaged the 
enemy, and every one of their oflacers was 
wounded For nearly four months, oflicers and 
men were almost constantly m action, sometimes 
twice a day They took 600 men to Delhi, and 
received 200 recruits dunng the siege. Not one 
man deserted to the enemy or from the coips ; hat 
no less than 350 were killed and wounded, and 
120 fell to use no more. I need not dwell on 
their separate deeds of valour, their general actions^ 
their skirmishes, or their single combats ; hat as 
a specimen of the spint that animated the corpi^ 
I will mention that a mere boy, Singh by nan^ 

* Chap shr., p 284. 
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Imre a wounded European soldier out of the 
battle.’ 

In connection with this subject^ it may be 
remarked that the personal character of the 
British officers has always exercised a very notable 
influence over the native troops of India. In 
Brigadier Hodgson’s Opimons on the lnd%an 
Army, an anecdote is related, illustrative of the 
power possessed over the sepoys by any com- 
mander whose prowess and genius they had 
learned to value A native officer, speaking to 
him of events which he had himself witnessed, 
said : ‘During the campaign against the Mahrattas, 
in the year 1804, we made a tremendous forced 
march of 54 miles in 30 hours, and surprised 
Holkar and his cavalry at Furruckabad, and 
routed them with great slaughter. We had 
marched 250 miles in 13 days. The troops had 
been upon very short commons for some time; 
and you, sir, know what a tyrant a hungry belly 
IS. The sepahees (sepoys) began to be very loud 
in their grumblings, and expressed their discontent 
pretty freely. This was reported A short time 
afterwards. Lick Sahib Bahadoor (Lord Lake) was 
observed riding past the column eating dry pulse 
This fact spread rapidly through the ranks ; and 
from that moment, not the whisper of a murmur 
was heard I believe, sir, had a man grumbled 
after that, he would have run the risk of being 
put to death by his companions — such was the 
love and veneration the sepahees had for Lick 
Sahib Bahadoor.’ 

Some of the half-savage mountain tribes of 
Peshawur and the Afghan frontier gave occasional 
trouble ; but neither there nor in Sinde were the 
authorities prevented from sending reinforcements 
to the more troubled provinces. In connection 
with Smde, it may be mentioned that Mr Frere, 
commissioner of that province, communicated a 
singular document to Lord Elphinstone, governor 
of the Bombay presidency. It was not directly 
connected with the mutiny or its instigators ; but 
was nevertheless deemed important by Mr Frere, 
as illustrating phases of Hindoo character con- 
cerning which Europeans know so little The 
information was given by Mr Macdonald, deputy- 
collector of Larkhana, in his weekly digest under 
date 20th of March. We transcribe it in a foot- 
note* 

* * A circQinstiuice weU worthy of note has taken place during 
the last week, it calls for remark, inasmuch as it exposes the 
peculiar superstitions of the Hindoo shopkeepers of this country 
In the takioka of Nuseerabad, below the hills which form the 
western boundary of Smde, and not far south of the jaghire of 
Ghybee Khan, the Sirdar of the Chandia tribe, there stands the 
ancient and still important town of Hamal It is situated on a 
mound close to the great Western Trunk-road, which runs from 
the town of Dost Allee, m Kumbur, to that of Gool Mahomed 
Imggaree; this part of the country is AnnyAU y flooded by the hill- 
torrents^ and for this reason all the towns are built on eminences, 
and surrounded by strong bunds About twelve months ago, a 
eortain shopkeeper of the town went out to his field with his 
donkey to work. On returning in the evemng he loaded the ass, 
and was proceeding homeward when the animal fell down and 
dM. The HindooB of that town con^der that it, through any 
man*s carelessness, the death of a beast of burden is caused, that 
man must make a pilgrimage to the town of Narrainsir, a few 
miles south ct Lnepnt, in the Runn of Kutch, and there, shaving 
Us head and performing other numerous ceremonies, expiate his 


We may now conveniently turn our attention to 
Central India — ^that region, south of the Jumna, in 
which Mahrattas and Bundelas were so strong. 
We have stated in former chapters that Sir Hugh 
Rose, a distingmshed Bombay officer, was placed 
in command of various regiments and detachments 
known collectively as the ‘Central India Field- 
force ’ He was gradually working his way north- 
ward to the notorious city of Jhansi, defeating 
rebels everywhere on his road. On the 4th of 
March, Sir Hugh Rose was enabled to telegraph 
the following news, from his camp at Peeplia: 

‘ Yesterday, the troops under my command forced 
the pass of Mudenpore, after a short but very 
vigorous resistance. The troops, British and native, 
behaved gallantly. The pass is extremely strong, 
and the enemy suffered severely. They numbered 
about 4000 or 5000 Pathans and Bundelas, and 600 
or 700 sepoys of the 52d and other regiments. I 
sent Major Orr in pursuit ; and he cut up 60 or 60 
rebels, of whom a large proportion were sepoys. 
The enemy are scattered in every direction They 
have abandoned the little fortress of Seraj, a fort 
or arsenal which is the property of the Rajah 
of Shagurh, in which I shall have a small force 
to keep up my communication with Saugor. I am 
now in communication with my first brigade 
(under Brigadier Stuart) at Chendaree, and this 
gives me command of the whole of the country up 
to Jhansi, with the exception of two or three 
forts, which I can take.’ About a week later, he 
sent news to Bombay that the capture of the pass 
of Mudenpore — on the line of hills which separated 
the British district of Saugor from the little state 
of Shagurh — and the defeat of the rebels on the 
3d, had produced advantages far exceeding those 
at first anticipated by him. The rebels had suc- 
cessively abandoned several strongholds which 
they had possessed — first the fort of Seraj, with 
four guns, a rude manufactory for powder, shot 
and shell, carriages and tents ; then the town and 
fort of Murrowra, with a triple line of defences , 
then the town and fort of Multhone ; next the pass 

fault Consequently, when this unfortunate man returned home 
and reported the death of the donkey, he was at once told that, i 
unless he immediately made the requisite pilgrimage to Narrainsir, j 
and there expiated hia fault, they would neither eat nor dnnk 
with him, nor hold any intercourse whatever with him As the 
poor man thought the ass's death was in no way bi ought about 
by any fault of his, he appealed to the punchayets (Hmdoo juries 
of five persona each) of Larkhana, Guerrilla, and Kumbar, other 
large towns in the Larkhana district They returned answer 
that the punchayet of Hamal was wrong in its decision, and 
that they acquitted the man of ^1 blame as to the cause of the 
ass's death. A controversy was at once raised throughout this 
part of the country, and it ended in all the punchayets of the 
towns of the Katcha country siding with the punchayet of Hamal, 
and the punchayets of the towns on the plam near the river 
taking part with Larkhana. The dispute came to a chmax 
during the past week, when the LarUana punchayet in the 
name and actmg for the mmor towns near the river, issued a 
notice that the Hmdoos of these towns would no longer associate 
with, nor have any intercourse with those of Hamal, Ghybee 
Dherah, and other towns of the KaUha country This challenge 
was at once accepted, and the punchayets of the Katcha country 
issued a counter-notice, forbiddmg all Hmdoos of then* towns to 
hold intercourse with those of the district towns above mentioned , 
marriages before agreed upon have been broken ofiT, agencies 
broken up, partnerships dissolved, and even the ties of relationship 
are no longer binding To such an extent do the superstitious 
feelings of ^ese men act npon their sodal condnet.* 
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mail; then the pass and town of Hnrat; and 
the fort of Cornel Gnrh. As aU the passes 
een fortified and barricaded, their precipitate 
onment by the rebels was fortunate for Sir 
Another result was the occupation by him 
hitherto independent district of Shagurh , 
ijah having joined the rebels, Sir Robert 
Iton and Sir Hugh Rose resolved to punish 
y ^ annexing ’ his small temtory, or at least 
ring it until instructions could be received 
]?alcutta. Accordingly, on the 10th of March, 
British flag was hoisted at Murrowra, in 
rh, in presence of Rose’s second brigade, 
a salute of twenty-one guns The encamp- 
}f the brigade at this time was about twenty- 
iles from Jhansi Rose and Hamilton were 
tt the alert , for Balia Sahib, brother of the 
was at that time heading an army of rabble, 
Bvying contributions in various parts of 
Icund What troops this rebel had with 
vas not clearly known , but it was found 
le Rajah of Chuanpore had been mulcted 
i of seven lacs of rupees ; and the Rajah of 
iree, resisting a similar demand, had had 
vn destroyed by fire, and was compelled to 
fuge in his fort Mr Came, British resident 
irkaree, narrowly escaped capture at the 
of the rebels, 

le Rose was thus engaged, Brigadier Stuart, 
le first brigade of the Central India Field- 
was clearing out various rebel haunts 
ricts lying southward of Jhansi. On the 
g of the 6th of March, Stuart’s column or 
‘ set out from Ins camp near the Chendaree 
id marched six or eight miles to Khook- 
a fort near which a large body of rebels 
;sembled The loute being through a thick 
nearly the whole distance, the Soth and 
giments advanced cautiously, in skumisli- 
ler Arriving at a small pass near the 
lart found that the enemy had barricaded 
d, and lined the hills on either side with 
)ck-men. The engineers soon cleared away 
Ticades; w’^hile a small party of the 86th 
up the hills and dislodged the raatchlock- 
Shortly afterwards, however, it was ascer- 
hat the chief body of the enemy had taken 
sition behind the wall of an enclosure about 
rom the fort. The 86th dashed forwards 
this enclosure, two of the officers, Lieu- 
[jewis and Captain Keating, climbed to its 
ore any of their men, and jumped down 
interior of the enclosure The troops soon 
out the enclosure, and then pursued their 
ns against the fort itself Working his 
3adily onwards, defeating and expelling 
)f insurgents from neighbounng villages, 
was at length enabled, on the 17th, to 
the fort of Chendaree itself. This place, 
in Malwah, about a hundred miles from 
, is in a district which was assigned by 
in 1844, according to agreement with the 
^vemment, to assist in the maintenance 


of the Gwahor Contingent The fort — consisting of 
a strong rampart of sandstone, flanked by circular 
towers, and crowning a high hill— was in Gie hands 
of insurgents at the date now under notice ; and it 
was Brigadier Stuart’s duty to capture it. Aflw 
cannonading on the evening of the 16th, he formed 
a practicable breach in the walls, and resolved 
to take the place by assault on the following 
morning This he did very effectually. The 
25th and 86th regiments, by an impetuous rush, 
carried everything before them. Captain Keating 
was severely wounded whilst foremost with the 
storming-party. The enemy mostly escaped, on 
account of the simple failure of a letter. On 
the preceding evening, the brigadier received a 
message informing him that Captain Abbott was 
within available distance with a considerable body 
of irregular cavalry ; and in return a letter was 
despatched to Abbott, requesting him to gallop 
forward and invest the north side of the fort. This 
letter did not reach Abbott in time ; and as a con- 
sequence, there was no obstacle to the escape of 
the rebels northward. All the guns, eight of iron 
and two of brass, were taken The fort was given 
up to the keeping of one of Scindia’s lieutenants 
or soubahs, in friendly relation with the British ; 
and the inhabitants of the town resumed their 
peaceful avocations, apparently glad to get rid of 
the presence of the rebels 

Stuart’s operations at Chendaree greatly facili- 
tated the advance of Sir Hugh Rose towards 
Jhansi ' He marched on, with the second brigade 
of his Central India Field-force, and reached that 
blood-stained city on the 21st of March He gave 
a sketch of his opeiations from the 20th to the 
25th in the following bi icf telegraphic form * On 
the 20tli my cavalry invested as much as possible 
the fort and town of Jhansi The next day tho 
rest of my force arrived The rebels have fortified 
the walls of the town, and, shutting themselves 
up m the town and fort, have not defended the 
advanced position of Jhansi The ranee has left 
her palace in the town, and has gone into the fort. 
The rebel garrison numbers about 1500 sepoys, of 
whom 500 are cavalry, and 10,000 Bundelas, with 
30 or 40 cannon Their position is strong ; but I 
have occupied two good positions, one a breaching, 
the other a flanking one I have been delayed by 
the want of a plan of Jhansi, and consequently 
have been obliged to make long and repeated 
reconnaissances. I opened a flanking fire, vertical 
and horizontal, yesterday (the 25 th), and hope to 
open a breaching fire to-morrow, or at latest the 
next day ’ We shall see in a later page that Sir 
Hugh completely succeeded in his assault, early in 
April. 

The present may be a proper place in which to 
advert to a matter which greatly a^tated 
pubhc mind from time to time, both in England 
and India — ^namely, the conduct of the insnfgelils 
towards those of the British who unfcrUamkfy 
fell mto their power. Jhaniu was one of the 
stations in respect to which horror was most 
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distrossingly expressed The morbid taste for 
horrors engendered by the incidents of the Revolt 
gave rise to many exaggerations. The terrible news 
fiom Delhi, Cawnpore, Jhansi, and other places, 
during the early months of the struggle, produced 
mischief in two ways ; it created a demand 
for indiscriminate sanguinary vengeance, and it 
produced a tendency, not only to believe, but to 
exaggerate, all rumours of atrocities as committed 
by the natives In England as well as at Calcutta, 
controversies almost of a fierce character arose 
on these points , the advocates on one side treat- 
ing It as a point of honour to beheve the tragedies 
in their worst form , while those on the other, in 
bitter terms demanded proof that the rumours were 
true. It was extremely difficult to disprove any 
statements concerning atrocities committed , for 
in most cases there were no Europeans left behind 
to give tiustwoithy testimony Circumstances 
became known, during the progiess of the militaiy 
operations, which led to an inference that, though 
inhuman slaughter of innocent persons unques- 
tionably took place soon after Delhi fell into the 
hands of the insurgents, it was not preceded by so 
much of hideous barbaiity towards the women and 
children as had at first been reported and believed 
It also became moie and more evident, as time 
advanced, that many of the inscriptions on the 
w'all of the slauglitci-ioom at Cawnpoic must have 
been written after the dcpartuie or death of the 
hapless persons whose ^^^ltlng they professed to 
be, by some one who failed to see the cruelty of 
the hoax he was perpetrating. This subject is 
adverted to in the present place, because the month 
of March lightened a little the teiiible severity of 
the story of Jhansi, one of those which made a 
distressing impression on the public mind It ^\ ill 
be remembered * that, early in June of the preced- 
ing year, the British at Jhansi, upwards of fifty in 
number, were all put to death by the insurgents, 
acting at the instigation of a woman, the ranee or 
chieftainess of Jhansi ; the destruction was so com- 
plete, that no European was left to tell the tiue 
incidents. Nine months afterwards, in the month 
of March, some of the English newspapers in 
India gave a detail of revolting indignities said to 
have been inflicted on the females of the party at 
Jhansi — greatly adding to the distress already felt 
by the relatives of the murdered persons Jhansi 
had by that time been lestoied to British rule, 
and Captain Pinkney, supeiinteudent of Jhansi, 
Jaloun, and Ghendaree, determined to ascertain 
how far the real facts could be got at. After a 
diligent inquiry m various quarters, he arrived at 
a belief that the massacre, however barbarous, 
had not been deepened in atrocity by the frightful 
circumstances put foitli in the newspapers. The 
truth appeared to him to be as follows When the 
JBntish in the fort were unable longer to hold out 
through want of food, they surrendered to the 
rebels, who swore that they would spare all their 
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lives No sooner, however, were the fort-gates 
opened, than the rebels entered, bound the men, 
and took them as well as the women and children 
to a place outside the city-walls called the Jokun 
Bagh Here the men were placed in one group, 
and the women and children in another The 
rebels and the ranee’s armed servants then 
murdered all the men, Major Skene being the first 
cut down by the jail darogah, one Bukshish Ali 
After this the women and children were put to 
death with swords and spears The dead bodies 
were stripped, and left two days in the Jokim 
Bagh, when they were all thrown into a neigh- | 
bouring stream Shortly after the writing of | 

Captain Pinkney’s report, a letter was sent to the ; 
supreme government by Sir Robert Hamilton, ! 
political agent in Central India, in w^hich a few 
of the facts were somewliat diffeiently stated 
Accoiding to his account, when the unhappy 
Euiopeans reached the Jokun Bagh, Uhey were 
stopped on the roadside under some trees They 
wrere accompanied by a crowd of mutinous sepoys, 
irregular sowars, disaffected police, fanatic Mussul- 
mans, men in the service of the ranee, inhabitants 
of the town, and rabble Here Bukshish Ah, jail i 
darogah, called out It is the ressaldar’s order that 
all should be killed , ’ and immediately cut down | 
Captain (Major) Skene, to w^hom he \vas indebted 
for his situation under government An indis- 
criminate slaughter of the men, women, and 
childien then commenced , all were mercilessly 
destioycd, and their bodies left strewn about the 
road, where they lemained until the third day, 
when, by permission of the same ressaldar, they ' 
were all buried m two gravel-pits close by ’ Exe- 
crable as this was, it was far less harrowing than 
the newspaper narratives which had given rise to , 
the investigation Captain Pinkney ascertained | 
that the total number of Euiopeans thus barbar- 
ously murdered w’^as sixty-seven, of whom just 
about one half were women and children Sir 
Robert Hamilton caused the ground around the 
two gravel-pits to be cleared, and an enclosing wail 
to be built , he and all the other officials, on a selected | 
day, attended a funeral-service at the spot, delivered , 
by the Rev Mr Schwabe, chaplain to the station , 
and he also planned the election of an obelisk , 
Strange that India should become the ground for i 
so many obelisks and crosses erected m memory of ! 
Euiopeans ruthlessly murdered by natives One | 
hundred and two years before, m 1756, Suraj-u- i 
Dowlah, after conquering Calcutta from the Com- 
pany’s servants, drove a hundred and forty-six 
adult Euiopeans, on a sultry June evening, into a , 
dungeon only twenty feet square ; and of tho'^e 
miserable creatures, a hundred and tw'enty-three 
died during the night, of heat, thirst, pressure, 
suffocation, and madness. An obelisk was after- 
wards set up, to mark this terrible ‘ Black Hole of 
Calcutta’ And now. in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, the English again found themselves 
engaged in erecting these damning memorials of 
native brutality, at Cawnpore and at Jhansi. 
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Leaving Jhan&i and its mournfal recollections for l hostilities against the British. So fkr as concerns 


a while, we pass over from the Mahratta territories 
into Rajpootana ; where numerous petty chieftains 
kept the terntoiy in a state of much agitation. 
There were scarcely any of the mutinied Bengal 
regiments in that part of India , but tiie Kotah 
Contingent, and other auxiliary corps which had 
revolted, sided \iitli some of the chieftains in 


the operations of the month of Mardi, those of 
the Kotah insurgents were the chief that call for 
attention VTo have in former pages alluded to a 
‘ Kajpootana Field-force,’ formed of several regi- 
ments sent up from Bombay. The first division 
of this force set forth from Nuseerabad on tiie 
10th of March, foe ser>ioc against Kotah. It 
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consisted of HM 95th foot, a w'lng of the 83d, , 
the 30th Bombay infantry, the Sinde horse, and ; 
some horse and foot artillery Siege-material of 
foimidable character accompanied the column , 
comprising eighteen field-pieces, of which ten w^ere 
8-inch mortars and howitzers, and an immense 
supply of ammunition The second division, that 
stalled on the following day, consisted of HM 
72d foot, a wing of the 83d, the 1st Bombay 
Lancers, a moiiiitaiii tram, Brown’s battery, and 
an engineering corps The 8tli Hussars, with 
detachments of horse and foot artillery, were 
aftei*wards to join the columns Several of the 
guns in the siege-train were drawn by elephants. 
Bngadier-general Lawrence accompanied this 
field-force, bnt only in a pohtical capacity; the 
miLtary command was held by General Roberts. 
The conquest of Kotah was looked forward to as a 
difficult enterprise, not only from the force of the 
enemy in men and guns, but from the pecuhar 
position of the town itself. Kotah is bounded by 
the deep nver Chumbul on one side, and by a lake 
on the other; and there was a probability that 


batlciies would have to be erected on the opposite 
side of the river The approach to it by land from 
Nuseerabad was also beset by many obstacles. It 
would be necessaiy to traverse the Mokundurra 
Pass, a long and narrow valley between two 
parallel ranges of hills, easily rendered formidable 
by a small number of men It was altogether a 
larger and more impoitant operation than the 
conquest of the numerous petty forts with which 
Kajpootana abounded. Many persons in India 
thought that those forts might safely be left to 
themselves , since the hill-chieftaius were more 
frequently incited by hostility towards each other 
than towards the British, and since it was very little 
better than a waste of power to pursue them into 
the wilds and jungles which intersect that part of 
India One favourable circumstance in connection 
with Kotah was, that the rajah was faithful, and as 
much opposed as the Bntish to the insurgents. 

The middle of the month was occupied by the 
march of Roberts’s force from Nuseerabad, OY^ a 
difficult conntiy. Surmounting all obstacles, the 
general arrived at Kotah on the 2fid of Iforcdi, 
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ftnd €iicainp6d a mile or two distant, on the north 
bank of the Chumbul. The rebels were in posses- 
sion of the south bank, having with them a power- 
ful array of guns, many of large calibre. The fort, 
the palace, and half the city, were held by the 
rajah, with Rajpoots and troops from Kerowlie. 
On the 25th, a portion of the British, about 300 in 
number, under Major Heatley,*crossed the river, to 
aid the rajah at a critical moment The rebels had 
that morning made a desperate attempt to escalade 
the walls, and drive the rajah’s troops into their 
only remaining stronghold, the castle; but this 
attempt was frustrated; had it succeeded, the 
rebels would have commanded the ferry over the 
river Portions of H.M. 83d, and of the Bombay 
troops, formed the small force which crossed the 
river on the 25th Two days afterwards, 600 men 
of H M 95th, with two 9-pounders, crossed over. 
On the 30th General Roberts was able to announce 
by telegraph, *I this day assaulted the town of 
Kotah with complete success, and comparatively 
trifling loss No oflicer killed. The whole town 
is in my possession ’ Upwards of fifty guns were 
captured. The victory was gained by a clever 
flank -movement, which turned the enemy’s 
position, and rendered their defences useless. This 
was a point in tactics which the rebels s^dom 
attended to sufficiently , they repeatedly lost battles 
by allowing their flanks to be turned. 

Eastward of the Mahratta and Rajpoot terri- 
tories, there were isolated bodies of insurgents in 
the Saugor regions, between the Jumna on the 
north and Nagpoor on the south. But General 
Whitlock, with a field-force gathered from the 
Madras presidency, kept these rebels under some 
control His movements, however, scarcely need 
record here. 

The South Mahratta country kept up just so 
much disturbance as to demand the vigilant atten- 
tion of the authorities, without exciting any serious 
apprehension In the month of March there was 
much of this disturbance, near the frontier between 
the two presidencies of Bombay and Madras, at 
Belgaum On the one side, the Bombay govern- 
ment offered a large reward for the apprehension 
of three brothers, rebel leaders, Baba Desaee, 
Nena Desaee, and Hunmunt Desaee, while the 
governor of the Madras presidency put in force 
a disarming statute on his side of the frontier 
One of the leaders, Hunmunt Desaee, after many 
contests, was driven, with the wives and families 
of others among the insurgents, into a tower on 
the summit of a peak in the Coonung range; it 
was a one-stoned structure, with a ladder leading 
to an entrance trap-door. Such towers had been 
used by the military police in that range, and 
Hunmunt defended himself here as long as he 
could. There were other traitors in this part of the 
countiy. Towards the close of March, Mr Manson, 
one of the Company’s civil servants, obtained 


a clue to a conspiracy in which several natives 
— Naga Ramchunder, Balia Bhoplay, Bhow Shrof 
Chowdry, aild others— were concerned, having 
for its object the collecting of guns unlmown to 
the British authorities, and the inciting of other 
natives to acts of rebellion One of these men was 
the chief of Jamkhundie, one a money-lender, and 
two others were Brahmins. The money-lender 
was supposed to have assisted the mutmeers of 
Kolapore with pecuniary means for carrying on 
their operations. By lodging these mischief-makers 
in safe keeping at Belgaum and Satara, prepara- 
toiy to a trial, the authorities checked an incipient 
distuibance 

This little patch of country, inhabited to a con- 
siderable extent by the southern Mahrattas, was 
the only part of the Bombay presidency south 
of the city itself which was in any anxiety con- 
cerning the proceedings of the insurgents. And 
indeed, northward of the city, there were no 
manifestations of rebellion short of the regions 
around Gujerat and Rajpootana ; where even | 
those who were disposed to he peaceful found 
themselves embarrassed and imperiled by the 
turbulence of their neighbours In Gujerat, Sir 
Richmond Shakespear commenced and steadily 
carried on a general disarming of the population , 
the Guicowar or native sovereign cordially assisted j 
him, and the two together collected many guns 
and thousands of stands of arms As to the Madras 
presidency, it was quite at peace From Cuttack 
in the north to Travancore in the south, there were 
no rebellious regiments, and few chieftains who 
ventured to endanger their safety by disputing the 
British ‘raj.* In the Nagpoor and Saugor terri- 
tories, belonging rather to the Bengal than to the 
Madras presidency, the elements of convulsion 
surged occasionally, but not to a very alarming | 
extent The Nizam’s country was troubled in a | 
way which shews how desirable it is that orientals 
should not be tempted by anarchy or weakness in 
the governing power The regular troops were 
moderately steady , but the news of mutiny else- | 
where excited all the turbulent elements of the 
Deccan Robber chieftains and city ruffians rose, 
not so much against the Bntish, as against any 
who had property to lose. The town of Mulgate, 
held by a chieftain who commanded a motley 
band of RobiUas and Arabs, resisted the Nizam’s 
authority for some time, but it fell, and the 
leaders were taken prisoner. 

This chapter will have shewn that, when the 
last day of March arrived, the attention of the 
military authorities in India was chiefly directed 
to those districts which had Azimghur, Bareilly, 
Calpee, and Jhansi for their chief cities, and which 
swarmed with laige bodies of rebels ready to 
make a desperate resistance. It was left for the 
months of April and May to develop the strategic 
operations against those places. I 
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Sc freqnent is tlie mention, in all matters relating to 
the local government of India, of * covenanted* and 
* uncovenanted* service, and so peculiar the duties of 
those covenanted servants who bear or bore the title of 
‘collectors’ — that it may be well to sketch briefly the 
Company's remarkable system, so far as it refers to those 
two subjects The collectors and magistrates suffered 
much and braved much during the mutiny, owing to their 
pecuharly mtimaie relations with the natives, and their 
duties deserve on that account a little attention m the 
present woik. For many reasons it will be desirable, as 
in the volume generally, to adopt the past tense iii speaking 
of this system — bearing in mind, however, that the system 
was fully in operation during the mutiny, except when 
the officials were actually driven away from their districts. 

‘ Covenanted ’ and ‘ Unccnenanted' Service — The ‘ ser- 
vices ’ supported by the East India Company were of 
four kinds — civil, military, naval, and ecclesiastical The 
military has already been frequently noticed , the Company 
supported a military force of something near three hundred 
thousand men, involving various engagements on the one 
hand with the British crown, and on the other with native 
princes The naval service was limited to a force of about 
sixty vessels and five thousand men, employed chiefly in sur- 
veying, coast-guarding, mail-conveyance, and the prevention 
of piracy The ecclesiastical service, maintained by the 
Company for their own servants only, consisted of three 
Church of England bishops, about a hundred and forty 
Protestant clergymen, three Roman Catholic bishops, and 
about eighty Roman Catholic priests The Protestants 
were liberally supported , the Roman Catholics simply 
received a grant, in aid of laiger funds to be derived by 
them from other quarters. But it was the civil service 
that constituted the most remarkable feature in the Com- 
pany's organisation, embracing all the persons engaged in 
the collection of revenue or the administration of justice 

The civil service was of two kinds, co\cnanted and 
uncovenanted The uncovenanted civil servants were very 
much hke employes in other countries, paid reasonably for 
their services, but having no peculiar privileges — no 
declared provision for life, no claim to promotion by 
senioiity, no stipulated fui lough or leave of absence, no 
claimable pension They comprised Euiopeans, Eurasians 
or half-castes, and natives. Subordinate duties, fiscal and 
judicial, were mtrusted to them, according to their range 
of abihty and supposed honesty, as judged by the local 
governments. The Europeans in this class were chiefly 
persons who had gone out to India in some other capacity, 
or were sons of officers already in service in India The 
European and Eurasian uncovenanted servants barely reached 
thiee thousand m number The class was mainly composed 
of natives — Mohammedans more generally than Hindoos 
The employment of natives as uncovenanted servants of 
the Company was commenced by Lord William Bentinck 
(1828 to 183fi), and steadily increased under other 
govemors-general insomuch that the judicial adminis- 
tration of the lower courts fell almost wholly into the 
hands of natives The humbler Offices in the revenue 
department were also filled by them A few of the 
iincovenanted servants received salanes ranging from £500 
to £800 per annum , but in the greater number of mstances 
the amount was fiu: lower 

The covenmited servants comprised nominated or favoured 
persons who, after receiving a special education in the 
Company’s seminary at H^eybuiy, were subjected to 
examination in England, and then sent out to India at 
the Company’s expense. They entered into a covenant, 
prescribed ancient custom, ‘That they shall obey all 
orders , that they diall dischaige all debts , and that they 
shall Ircat the natives of India well’ Until 1853 (when 


a sysiem of public competition waa estahlished hy the 
charter granted to the Company in that year), the appoint- 
ment of persons to this favour^ service was whollv in the 
patronage of the directors. After a certain amount of tuition 
and examination, the young men (‘wnters,* as they were 
sometimes called) were conveyed to India, where they pni- 
sued further studies, chiefly in oriental languages, at Cal- 
cutta, Madras, or Bombay While so studying, they received 
an ‘ out-of-employ allowance * At length they commenced 
employment as ‘assistants* to magistrates and eoUecton 
in country distncts, as soon as they possessed a certain 
amount of knowledge of vernacular languages, criminal 
law, and re\enue law Their daily duties were partly 
magisterial, partly fiscal After some years* practice, the 
assistant was competent for promotion He became col- 
lector or magistrate of a district, under regulations differing 
in the diflerent presidencies. In Bengal, the offices of 
judge, magistrate, and collector were held by three different 
persons, all ‘covenanted,* in the other presidencies the 
offices of magistrate and collector were held by the same 
person , in the * non-regulation p/ovinces * (Punjaub, 
Nagpoor, Sinde, &&), all three offices were held by one 
person The local goveimment had a voice in the selection 
of persons to fill these offices; but the pnnciple of pro- 
motion by seniority was extensively acted on, and was 
almost claimed as a right by the ‘covenanted’ The 
salaries paid were veiy munificent The lowest assistant 
received £500 per annum, and the amount rose gradually 
to £10,000 per annum, the salaiy of a member of the 
Supreme Council at Calcutta 

Such were the chief points of difference between the 
covenanted and uncovenanted services of the East India 
Company It was not so much a distinction of race, 
colour, or creed, as a means of favouring selected persons 
ID England, and of giving those persons a special education 
to fit them for civil duties m India 

Collectors and CoUcctorates — We shall next notice in 
a succinct way the remarkable duties of such of the 
covenanted civil servants as filled the office of collector— 
especially in those distncts where the collector was also the 
magistrate In the Northwest Provinces, to which the 
mutiny was mainly confined, the collector-magistrate of 
each distnct was m many matters controlled by the 
commissioner of the province in which the distnct was 
situated , but he had in a larger degree than the commis- 
sioner an Ultimate knowledge of the villages and villagers 
of India, their incomes, hopes, fears, wants, and peculiari- 
ties, and he became more deeply involved in anxieties 
and dangers consequent on the mutiny 

The term ‘collector’ veiy inadequately expresses the 
status and duties of the official so named. So far from 
being a mere tax-gatherer, he was a revenue judge, an 
executive district authority, with large powers and heavy 
responsibilities As colleger and magistrate, he was 
responsible to two different departments — to the hi^er 
judicial courts for his conduct as a magistrate^ and to the 
revenue department in all that concerned his coUectorriiip. 
He had two sets of assistants, with duties cleariy defin^ 
and separated The magisterial duties being dismissed 
wuthout farther description, as susceptible of eagy compre- 
hension, we shall dwell only on the oollectorship. 

The duties of the collector were fivefold. He was col- 
lector of government revenue , registrar of landed property 
m his distnct , revenue judge between landlord and tenant ; 
ministerial officer of courts of justice , and toeasorer and 
accountant of the distnct. None bnt a man of varied and 
extensive attainments, united to seal and indusfrj, eoald 
adequately fulfil so many duties ; many of the great names 
m the recent years of Indian hlstoiy are those of men 
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idio hud the foundations for their greatness as collectors. 
The districts over which the collectors presided varied 
gieatlj in size and wealth , but in all cases they comprised 
several thousand villages each, and yielded revenue vaiying 
from one to two hundred thousand pounds per annum — for 
the whole of which the collector was responsible In the 
whole of India, the coUeetorates were somewhat under a 
hundred and seventy in number, for the most part identical 
with distncts, but in a few cases comprising whole pro- 
vinces newly annexed , and these collectorates yielded, in 
1856, revenue to the amount of about thirty millions 
sterling 

The ooUector-ma^^rate had generally two assistants, 
like himself * covenanted’ servants of the Company. Besides 
these there were 'uncovenanted’ servants, European and 
native, sufficient in number for the duties to be rendered 
The district was marked out mto sub-districts containing 
from one to two hundred villages each The collector 
resided at the head-station of the distnet, with a staff of 
clerks, writers, and record-keepers Each sub-district was 
under the revenue management of a responsible native 
officer, who had subordinates under him to keep his 
accounts and conduct the details of his office Carrying 
down the classification still more minutely, every village in 
every sub-distnct had its headman and its native accountant, 
who were in intimate correspondence concerning the revenue 
of the village. 

The chief official of the district, as collector of govern- 
ment revenue, obtained this revenue mainly from tliree 
sources — ^land-tax, spirit and drag duty, and stamps The 
second and third items were so small in amount, that many 
well-wishers of the Company uiged the abandonment of 
those imposts , and at anyrate only a small share of the col- 
lector’s attention was devoted to them The land-tax was 
the great souice of revenue , and until the government of 
India undergoes an entire revolution both in spiiit and in 
practice, such must continue to be the case So decided 
was the importance of this tax compared w'lth all otheis, 
that of the thirty millions sterling raised in 1856, no 
leas than seventeen millions resulted from land-tax The 
land-tax formed the great fund out of which the vast 
expenses for the executive government, military and civil, 
were mainly paid Hence the importance of the revenue- 
collector and his land-tax duties The assessment of the 
land, for the realisation of the tax, differed in different 
presidencies, according to the relations existing between 
the state, the landowners, the farmers, and the labourers. 
In Beng^ the revenue was collected in gross from great 
and powerful zemindars, the state having little or nothing 
to do with the actual cultivatois In Madras no zemindars 
I or great men were recognised , the state drew the tax from 
the lyots or cultivators, each on his own bit of land. In 
Bombay the Madras system existed in a modified form In 
Oude nothing could be done till the annexation in 1856, 
when the peculiar thalooLdaree system* laid a foundation 
for many troubles in the following year In the Northw est 
Provinces the assessment depended on the peculiar village 
tenures, which had existed from time immemorial, and 
according to which the ownership of the soil could not be 
interfered with by the state so long as the village paid the 
revenue. Gi^t as may have been, and gieat as were, the 
differences between the Hindoo, Mohammedan, and English 
governments, this village system maintained its ground 
oentuiy after century. The tenure of land in these pro- 
vinces^ recognised by the Company as among those insti- 
tutions which they wished to respect, were mainly three in 
number 

Zemindaree — denoting those estates where the pro- 
perty was held collectively without any temtonal 
division, whether the owners were one, few, or 
many. 

PiUHdaret — those estates where the property was 
partially or entirely divided, and held separately 
by the coparceners. 

Pkjfocharvk — estates held by coparcenary communities, 
» C3ii|i. XXI., p. 860 


where actual possession had overborne law ; it was 
a kind of Puttidaree founded on actuality rather 
than right. 

Whichever of these systems prevailed, the Company 
respected it in assessing the land-tax ; and thns each piece 
of land was represent^ in the tax-l^oks by the name of 
a particular tax-payer or community of tax-payers The 
actual assessment, the percentage on produce, depended on 
circumstances specially ascertained in each district, but 
the two guiding principles laid down by the Company, 
when they established a revenne-system for the Northwest 
Provinces were — that the rate should be light enough to 
leave a wide margin of profit to the cultivators , and that 
it should be fixed without alteiation for a considerable 
period of years The collector, knowing how much was 
assessed upon every village or every piece of land, was armed 
with powers sufficient to enforce payment Whether the 
assessment was ‘ light’ or not, was a standing controversy 
between those w'ho respectively supported the zemindaree, 
the lyotwaree, and the village systems. The Company’s 
advocates geneially urged that, though the ratio of tax 
to produce seemed heavy, any comparison with English 
land-tax would be fallacious , seeing that the villagers and 
cultivators in India were not called upon to pay, in addi- 
tion to land-tax, any such imposts as excise, tithes, 
church-rates, county-rates, poor-rates, or income-tax The 
excellences and defects of the ^tem, however, are not 
discussed here , we simply describe the system itself. 

The collectoi, having a definite amount to receive, from 
a definite numbei of villages, represented by a definite 
number of persons, could neither increase nor lessen, anti- 
cipate nor postpone, the tax, without special reasons If 
a district sufteied from drought, the government often 
defen ed or wholly remitted the tax , but this only under 
well-defined circumstances The collector’s register lecorded 
all changes in ownership or occupancy by death or private 
transfei , and as he knew each year who ought to pay, he 
was intrusted with certain poTveis to enforce payment by 
imprisonment, distraint of personal property, annulment of 
lease, sequestration of profits, transfer of defaulting shaie 
to a solvent shareholder of the same community, faiming 
of the estate to a stranger, oi sale by public auction 

In most districts, until the time of the Revolt, the 
collection of revenue was an easy task, occupying only a 
portion of the collector’s thoughts in May and June, 
November and December *So complete the machinery,’ 
said a wiiter in the Calcutta RevmOy 'so prosperous the 
provinces, so veil adjusted the assessment, that the golden 
shower fell uninterruptedly, and the collector, who had 
without an effort of his ovn transmitted a ro>al ransom 
half-yearly to the public treasury, was scarcely aware of the 
financial feat which he and his subordinates had performed ' 
But when a drought, an inundation, or any great calamity 
interfered with the growth or harvesting of the crop, the 
collector’s duties were most tiying and labonous, seeing 
that he had to listen to petitions for relief or delay fiom 
hundreds or thousands of villages in his distnct 

His ordinary duties as a collector of revenue occupied 
only a small portion of his time and thoughts. As registrar 
of landed property, he kept maps and registers of land, 
drawn out with a degree of minuteness scarcely parallelecl 
in any other country in the world , and these maps and 
registers vere renewed or corrected annually, to shew the 
size, position, ownership, and ciop of every cultivated field 
in the whole distnct « As revenue judge between landlord 
and tenant, he was often called upon to assist the respon- 
sible landowner to collect his rent from the cultivators, oi 
to assist the cultivator in resisting oppression by the land > 
lord , it was a duty requiring a knowledge both of law and 
of revenue matters As a ministerial officer of the coui-ts 
of justice, he had to put in force, somewhat m the mannei 
of a sheriff, all decisions of the judge relating to land, 
transfers of property, or arrears of land-tax ; and his local 
knowledge often enabled him to assist the judge in arriving 
at an equitable decision As treasurer and accountant, he 
took care of the bag^ silver coin in which the land-tax 
and the other taxes were chiefly paid, tested and weighed the 
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oom before making np bu accoants, paid monthly sUpends 
to some of the militaiy and civil offimn of the du^ct, kept 
a minute debtor and creditor account^ and truismitted 1^ 
aoooonts and his surplus silver to Calcutta. In addition to 
aU these duties, the collector, considered as the European 
who possessed mcwt knowled^ on various subjects in his 
district^ performed miscellaneous duties scarcely susceptible 
of enumeration. * Everything that is to be done by the 
executive, must be done by him, in one of his capacities , 
and we find him, within his jurisdiction, publican [tax- 
gatherer], auctioneer, shenflT, road-maker, timber-dealer, 


enksting sergeant, sutler, slayer of wild bsasts^ wool-seller, 
cattle-breeder, postmaster, vaccinator, diseoni^ of lolls, 
and registrar-general — in which last capadty he haa also 
to tie the marriage-knot for those who objeet to the Thhrfy- 
nine Articles. Latterly, he has been made amoolmaster of ^ 
distiict also. Every new measure of government places an 
extra straw on the collector's back Whatever bappeai te 
be the prevailing hobby, tbe collector suffers. One di^ 
specimens are ct^ed for, for the Exhibitions of London or 
Pans , the next day, the cry is for iron and timber for the 
railway, or poles for the telegraph.* 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Discussions OH REBEL PUNISHMEHTS. 



. EFOBE entering on the militaiy 
' struggles that marked the month 
.of April, it may be desirable to 
I notice the phases of pubhc feehng 
f concermng the amount of punish- 
i ment due to the mutineers and rebels 
in India The discussions on this 
subject undoubtedly influenced the course 
of proceeding adopted both by the military and 
the civil authorities , although it may not be 
possible to measure the exact amount of that 
mfluence, or the exact date at which it was felt. 
Some of the proceedings of Viscount Canning at 
Calcutta^ in reference to this matter, belonged to 
the month of March ; some of the discussions m 
the imperial parhament, and at the India House, 
bearing on Canning’s line of policy, belonged to 
later months ; but it will be useful to give a rapid 
sketch, in this place, of the nature of the discussion 
generally, and of the remarkable tone given to it 
by party natf fecs in England. All reference to 


the debates concermng the re-organisation of the 
Indian government, Avhether at home or in India 
itself, may more fittingly be postponed to a later 
chapter. 

Almost from the first, a large portion of the 
Anglo-Indian papulation cried aloud for most 
summary and sanguinary vengeance on rebels and 
mutineers of all kinds, Mohammedan and Hindoo, 
towns-people and country peasants. General Neill 
was idolised for a time by this class— not so much 
because he was a gallant soldier and a skilful com- 
mander, as because he was supposed to be terribly 
severe m his treatment of insurgents. This matter 
has been adverted to in former pages, as well as 
the torrents of abuse that were poured upon the 
governor-general for ‘ clemency* — a word used m a 
mocking and bitter spirit. Many of the censors 
afterwards joined the ranks of those who abused 
the same governor-general for a pohcy supposed to 
be antagonistic to that of ‘clemency.’ The &ct is 
again mentioned her^ owing to its connection 
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with a controYer^ that gave rise to formidable 
parliamentaiy struggles many months afterwards. 
The proceedings of four Afferent bodies— the 
Calcutta goverament^ the Board of Control, the 
Houses of Parliament and the Court of Directors 
— must be briefly noticed to shew the course of 
this controversy. 

At first, when the mutiny was still in its 
earher stages, the friends and relations of those 
who had suffered barbarous treatment at the 
bands of the natives gave utterance to a wild 
demand for vengeance, springing not unnaturally 
from an excited state of feeling. The following, 
from one of the Calcutta journals, is a fair 
example of this kind of writing in its milder 
form . ‘ Not the least amongst the thousand 
evils which will follow in the track of the 
rebellion is the indurating effect it will have upon 
the feelings of our countrywomen when the 
struggle is over There are many huiuhcds of 
English ladies wdio lie down nightly to dream of 
horrors too great for utterance ; wdio scarcely 
converse except upon one dreadful subject, and 
who would be found almost as willing as their 
husbands and fathers to go out and do battle with 
the mutineers, if they could only insure the infliction 
of deep and thorough vengeance. It is a contest with 
murderers who are not satisfied with their life's 
blood, that they have to expect daily. Their very 
servants are perhaps in league to destroy them 
They suffer almost hourly w^orse than the pains of 
death Many have already died by homicidal 
hands , but more from the pangs of starvation and 
travel, from the agonies of terror, and the slow 
process of exhaustion And all this while friends 
and relatives sigh vainly for the coming of the day of 
retribution' The italicised passages shew only a 
very moderate use of the words ‘ vengeance ’ and 
^retribution,* but may suffice to indicate the feeling 
here adverted to. 

The Calcutta government, as has been duly 
recorded in the proper chapters, from time to 
time issued orders and proclamations relating to 
the treatment which the mutineers were to receive, 
or which was to be meted out to non-military 
natives who should shew signs of insubordination. 
There was, as one instance, the line of policy con- 
tested between Mr Colvin and Lord Canning. The 
former issued, or intended to issue, a proclamation 
to the mutineers of the Northwest Provinces, m 
which, among other things, he promised that 
^ soldiers engaged in the late disturbances, who are 
desirous of going to their own homes, and who 
give up their arms at the nearest government civil 
or military post, and retire quietly, shall be 
permitted to do so unmolested;* whereas Lord 
Canning insisted that this indulgence or leniency 
should not be extended to any regiments which 
h^ murdered or ill-used their officers, or com- 
nutted cruel outrages on other persons. Then 
there were several orders and statutes proclaiming 
martial law in the disturbed districts ; appointing 
commissionm to tiy mutineers by a veiy sum- 


mary process ; authorising military oflioers to deal 
with rebel towns-people as well as with ^revolted 
sepoys; enabling the police to arrest smiMseted 
persons without the formality of a wamiit; 
making zemindars and landowners reqxmAhle 
for the surrendering of any ill-doers on their 
estates; and other measures of a similar kind. 
When, in the month of July, Viscount Canning 
found it needful to check the over-zeal of some ^ 
the tribunals at Allahabad, who were prone to 
hang accused persons without sufficient evidence of j 
their guilt, he was accused of interference with the j 
righteous demand for blood. It is true, that these 
weie, in the first instance, merely newspaper 
accusations, but as the English public looked to 
newspapers for the chief part of their information 
concerning India, these controversies gave rise to a 
very unhealthy excitement , and weeks, or even 
months, often passed before the truth could bo 
known — as was strikingly evidenced in the case of 
the lieutenant-governor of the Central Provinces, 
whose supposed ‘ clemency * (in a matter of which, 
as soon appeared, he knew absolutely nothing) was 
held over him as a leproach for nearly four 
months In September appeared a proclamation 
at Agia, warning the, natives of the possible con- 
sequences of any complicity on their parts in the 
proceedings of the mutineers. Part of the pro- 
clamation ran as follows. ‘The government, of 
these provinces calls on all landowmers and 
farmers, with their tenantry, and on all well- 
disposed subjects, to give all possible assistance 
to the authorities in bringing those outcasts 
(mutineers and rebels) to justice. Landowners 
and farmers of land, especially, are reminded of 
the terms of their engagement not to harbour or 
countenance criminals and evil-disposed persons. 
The government requires proofs of the fidelity and 
loyalty of all classes of its subjects, in recovering 
the arms, elephants, horses, camels, and other 
government property, which have been feloniously 
taken by the offenders. All persons are warned 
against purchasing or bartering for any such 
property of the state under the severest penalties ; 
and rewards will be paid to those who, imme- 
diately on obtaining possession of the same, bring 
them to the nearest civil or military station.* 

So far as concerns the imperial parliament, 
little took place during the year 1857 touching on 
the subject of the present chapter. The opposition 
party sought to shew that her Majesty’s ministers 
were responsible for the outbreak ; some members 
of both Houses broached their views concerning 
the causes of the mutiny, others criticised the 
mode in which troops were sent to India ; some 
condemned, others defended, Viscount Canning; 
many put forth suggestions concerning the futim 
government of India , many more sought to over- 
w'helm with guilt the East India Company i while 
missionaries, civil servants, Indian judges, arishh 
cratic officers, favoured commanders, were mate 
subjects of frequent and warm delate — hnk the 
members of the legislature generally beU eM 
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from that excessive demand for a sanguinary 
policy towards the insurgents, so much dwelt on by 
many of the Anglo-Indians. After passing an act, 
containing among other provisions clauses relating 
to ‘The Punishment of Mutiny and Desertion of 
Officers and Soldiers in the Service of the East 
India Company,’ parliament was prorogued on the 
28th of August. Dunng the recess, the press was 
busy on those accusations and reclamations already 
adverted to — in turn coiTecting, and corrected by, 
the official documents which from time to time 
appeared. Commercial troubles having agitated 
the country during the autumn, parliament met 
again on the 3d of December, for a short session 
before Christmas Although the purpose of meeting 
was prescribed and limited, the members of the 
legislature did not deem it necessary or desiiable 
to remain silent on a subject so uppermost m 
men’s thoughts as the mutiny in India Speeches 
were made, motions brought forward, explanations 
given, and returns ordered, on the state of the 
army, the mode of sending over troops, the 
conduct of the government, and various other 
matters bearing on the struggle in the East. The 
speech from the throne contained many allusions 
to that struggle, but none that boie on the mode 
of punishing the rebels The Eail of Derby, in a 
speech on the opening-night, sought to discourage 
the cry for vengeance raised in many quaiteis 
After urging that England should deal with the 
mutineei's in justice and not in revenge, he added 
‘For eveiy man taken with arms in his hands 
there ought to be a righteous punishment, and 
that punishment death. For those miscreants who 
have perpetrated unmentionable and unimaginable 
atrocities upon women, death is too mild a sen- 
tence. On them should bo inflicted the heavier 
punishment — a life embittered by corpoial punish- 
ment in the first instance, and afterwards doomed 
to the most degrading slavery Be they Brahmins 
of the highest caste, they should be forced to 
undergo the lowest, most degrading, most hopeless 
slavery. But, while he would take this course, he 
earnestly deprecated the extension of a feeling of 
hostility to the whole native population From 
letters which he had seen, he feared that every 
white man in India who had suffered in any way 
by the mutiny came to regard every man with a 
black face as his enemy Now, that was a feeling 
which should be restrained, if not by Christianity, 
at least by motives of sound policy. Measures 
should be taken to convince the natives that the 
English are their masters ; but they must also be 
convinced that the English are their benefactors. 
We should not try to govern India by the sword 
alone.’ This sentiment was also well expressed 
by Mr Mangles, chairman of the East India Com- 
pany, at the Haileybury examination on the 7th 
of December. Addressing the assembled pro- 
fessors, prizemen, students, and Company’s officers 
present, he adverted to the sudden rupture of 
friendly relations m India, and added ‘For many 
years ijb dome,^ |keFe must exist strong mistrust 


and suspicion, if not more bitter feelings, between 
those who rule and those who are subject It is 
impossible that it should be otherwise, after the 
scenes which have been passed through, the 
treacheries and murders — and worse than murdei’s 
— that have been rife throughout the land. But, 
gentlemen, you are bound to struggle with those 
feelings and subdue them It will be your duty 
to remember that only a small part, an infinitesimal 
part, of the population of India have been engaged 
in these frightful and scandalous outrages.’ [Hei e 
many striking instances of fidelity were brought to 
notice] ‘It would therefore be most unjust to 
bring the charge of treachery against the whole 
people of India It will be your duty, under these 
circumstances, to struggle against the suspicion 
and distrust which have been engendered by 
lecent events, and to endeavour to win the Jiffec- 
tions of the people over whom you are called upon 
to exeicise power If we cannot govern India in 
that way, w^e ought to give up the countiy and 
come away * 

When parliament met for the usual session, in 
Fcbiuary, a question was put by the Earl of 
Ellenborough, concerning the policy intended to 
he pursued towards the lebels Adverting to a 
rumour of some very wholesale senes of military 
executions in Central India, he said ‘Without 
questioning the justice of the sentence in that 
particular case, he doubted if capital punishment 
was so efficacious as a severe flogging The natives 
were not afiaid of death, but shiank from corporal 
pain Besides, it is quite impossible to hang all 
the mutineers, and the continued exhibition of 
unrelenting seventy must inevitably create a 
blood-feud betw^een the natives and their European 
masters’ Earl Granville, on the pait of the 
government, replied that no particular instructions 
had been sent out to Viscount Canning on tins 
matter, because the utmost reliance was placed on 
the justice and firmness of that nobleman he 
added, that he agreed in the opinion that the 
frequent spectacle of capital punishment must 
have the w^orst possible effect , and he concluded 
by stating that the governor-general was directing 
his thoughts towards the possibility of transporting 
some of the evil-doers to the Andaman Islands 

Now occurred a change in political matters 
which threw Indian discussions into a new 
channel. Hitherto, the subject of the punishment 
of mutineers had been discussed in parliament 
wnth reference rather to persons than to property. 
The ministry, however, having been changed ou 
grounds quite irrespective of Indian affairs, and 
the Earl of Derby having succeeded Viscount 
Palmerston as premier, India was dragged into 
the consequences of this change. The Earl of 
Ellenborough, admitted on all hands to be a well- 
informed statesman on Indian matters, however 
opinions might differ concerning his temper and 
prudence, was appointed president of the Board of 
Control. When governor-general of India, many 
years earlier, he had been in frequent collision 
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with the East India Companr, as represented both 
by the Court of Directors and by the Calcutta 
goTemment , and it was thought probable that 
his new assumption of authority in Indian aftairs 
would be marked by something notable and 
important It was so. The singular termination 
of his ministerial career was closely and imme- 
diately connected with the subject to which this 
chapter i elates^ in a way that may now be briefly 
narrated. 

At first this question of punishment had to be 
discussed by the new' government in the same 
manner as before — that is, in relation to the 
saiiguinaiy vengeance advocated by many wiiteis 
of letters and newspaper ai-ticles, especially at 
Calcutta On the 18th of March, Mr llich moved 
m the House of Commons for the production of 
certain papers w'hich he expected would throw 
light on tins matter He contended that the 
conduct of the aimy, in the punishment of the 
insurgents, was merciless and cruel lie intimated 
the necessity of requiring the authoiities m India 
to act stiictly up to the instructions of Loid 
Cdiining, wdio, he thought, deserved honour for 
his fiiinucss and humanity The Calcutta journals, 
he asserted, lecommended that Oude should be 
made one wide slaughter-house, in which extermi- 
nation should be the rule lather than the excep- 
tion , and it was but right tliat the government 
should at once check this terrible feeling of 
sangumaiy animosity Most of the speakers in 
the debate that followed agreed in the view taken 
by Mr Rich , and moie than one of them broached 
the doctiine that the insurgents m Oude ought 
not to be treated like rebel sepoys — seeing that, 
whether wisely or unwisely, they w'ere fighting for 
w hat they deemed national independence 

During the first half of the month of April, 
nothing occuiTed in parliament involving any a cry 
great collision of opinions on this particular subject , 
but towaids the close of the month a clashing of 
views on Oude aflairs became manifest to the public. 
Throughout the first ten months of the mutiny, 
while Viscount Palmeiston was at the head of 
affairs, the opposition party, in both Houses of 
Fai Lament, frequently appeared as advocates for 
the deposed royal family of Oude, dwelling on the 
injustice involved m the deposition Much of this 
advocacy may have been sincere, but much also 
was mere special pleading , for the speakers w ell 
knew that, if in ofl^cc, they w'ould not and could 
not seek to undo what had been done No sooner 
did a change of ministry take place, than the new 
occupants of oflSce became much more cautious in 
denouncing the * annexation of Oude ,’ seeing that, 
if an iniquity at all, it was one m which the Marquis 
of Dalhousie, the Calcutta government, the Court 
of Directors, the Crown, and both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, were all impheated. Every one now saw 
that the practical question before the country wras 
— ^not the rights or wrongs of the annexation — 
but the treatment of insurgents engaged in the 
warhke struggle. It became known that the Seciet 
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Committee of the Court of Directors had sent a 
letter to the governor-general in council^ dated the 
24ih of March, relating to the treatment which it 
was desirable that rebels and mutineers should 
receive So peculiar and anomalous were the 
functions of this Secret Committee, that although 
nominally belonuing to the Court of Directors, it 
w'as little other than the mouthpiece of the presi- 
dent of the Board of Control. The letter was 
really from the Eail of Ellenborough, rather than 
fioni any one else 

Befoie pursuing this narrative, it may bo well to 
say a few wotds conccining the organisation and 
functions of this Secret Committee — one of the 
many anomalies connected with our government 
of India Mr Arthur Mills {India in 1858) 
desciibed the i elation between the Seciet Com- 
mittee, the Conit of I)i lectors, and the Board of 
Control, in the following teims ‘Tlio Court of 
Directois meets weekly at the East India House 
for the tiansaction of business, the oidinary details 
of which are discharged by three committees — 

1 Finance and home , 2 Political and military , 
3 Revenue, judicial, and legislative Ihcro is also 
a “ Scci et Committee,” w itli peculiar functions alto- 
gether different from those of the three oidinaiy 
committees. The office of the Secret Committee 
is purely ministeiial It icccives fiom India all 
dispatches on mattcis with respect to which 
secrecy is deemed important — including those 
which relate to wai, peace, or negotiations with 
native powers or states within the limits of the 
charter, or otlici states or juinces, and forwards 
such dispatches to the Board of Control The 
Secret Committee also transmits to India, after 
signatuie, dispatches prepared by that Board, 
which it IS bound to do, under oath, ** without 
disclosing the same” The Seciet Committee is 
composed, as presciibed by act of parliament, of 
three directois The court may elect whom they 
please, but the chairman, deputy-chairman, and 
senior member of the coui t, are almost invariably 
appointed The papeis of the Secret Committee 
are in charge of the examiner at the East India 
House, w ho is clerk to the committee . . There 
IS also a sccict department in the Board of Control, 
for the purpose of carrying on written and oral 
communications with the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors The oral communications arc 
for the most part earned on through the president 
personally , m the written communications he is 
assisted by a senior cleik, and occasionally by the 
secretaiies of the Boaid On the arrival of secret 
dispatches from India, the copy intended for the 
Board is sent to the senior clerk in the secret 
department, who prepares a precis of all the lettci's 
and enclosures, which he lajs before the presi- 
dent , who thereupon gives him instructions, oral 
or w'rittcn, for the preparation of an answer, or 
sometimes drafts one himself. It is then copied 
in oflScial form, and transmitted to Sicret 
Committee of the East India House ’ 

The secret dispatch, produced by the au^rity 
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here described, began by expressing a hope * that, 
as soon as Lucknow should fall before the con- 
quering arm of Sir Colm Campbell, the governor- 
general would feel himself sufficiently strong to act 
towards the natives with the generosity as well 
as the justice which is congenial to the British 
character. The subsequent paragraphs laid down 
the propositions that it would be better, except in 
aggravated instances, to award punishment such as 
is usual against enemies captured in regular war, 
than against rebels and mutineers — the exceptions 
being those in which the fighting by the insurgents 
^ exceeded the licence of legitimate hostilities ; ’ that 
the insanity of ten months ought not to blot out 
the recollection of a hundred years of fidelity; 
that the punishment of death had been far too 
frequently awarded ; and that the governor- 
general ought sternly to resist the entreaties of 
those who would urge him to the adoption of a 
sanguinary policy 

The 6th of May was the date on which the battle 
may be said to have begun in parliament, on the 
policy to be pursued towards Oude Mr Blight, 
in the House of Commons, asked the ministers 
whether there was any authenticity m a certain 
proclamation concerning Oude, said to have been 
issued by Viscount Canning , whether, if authentic, 
it had been issued in accordance with any diiec- 
tions from the home government , and, if not so 
sanctioned, what steps the government intended to 
take in relation to it ? These questions came upon 
the House generally by surprise, as indicating a reve- 
lation of things hitherto hidden , and it was then 
for the first time made public, by the minister who 
replied to these questions — that the government had, 
three weeks before, received a dispatch containing 
a copy of the proclamation adverted to , that the 
matter was immediately taken into consideration by 
the government ; that a secret dispatch had been 
sent off, stating the views of the government on 
the matter ; and that theie would be no objection 
to produce both the proclamation and the dispatch 
This announcement was the forerunner of a storm, 
in which the passion of party was strongly mixed 
up On the 7th, m the House of Lords, the Earl of 
Ellenborough moved for the production of certain 
papers, analogous to those ordered by the other 
House on the preceding night , and then arose a 
debate whether Viscount Canning had really issued 
the proclamation he intended, whether it was 
a proper proclamation to issue ; whether it was 
right that the Earl of Ellenborough should repri- 
mand Viscount Canning in so imperious a -way as 
he was accused of doing ; whether the secret dis- 
patch containing that reprimand should have been 
kept so entirely concealed from the Couit of 
Directors; whether it should have been sent out to 
Calcutta at the time it was, and whether a so- 
called secret dispatch ought to make its appearance 
among parliamentary papers, unrelieved by any 
comments on it by Viscount Canning. There was 

* See Note G, at the end of the chapter. 


unquestionably something strange in the mode of 
proceeding ; for the dispatch, although not made 
known to the Court of Directors until the morning 
of the 7 th, had been communicated to certain 
members of both Houses on the 6th. Earl Gran- 
ville urged that, if the government wished to get 
nd of Viscount Canning, the usual course might 
have been adopted for so doing ; but that it was 
neither just nor generous to keep him in office, and 
yet give publicity to such insulting censure on him. 
The Earls of Derby and Ellenborough replied that 
it was not intended to dismiss Viscount Canning, 
or even to censure him , but to induce him to 
make such modifications in his pioposed proclama- 
tion as would render the policy adopted in Oude 
less severe 

It now becomes necessary to attend to tins much- 
canvassed proclamation itself, before noticing the 
further debates concerning it 

The proclamation in question, and the explana- 
tions bearing on it, were dated at a period when, 
from the absence of an electric telegraph betv/ecn 
England and India, they could not of couise bo 
known m the former country On the 3d of i 
March, while at Allahabad, paying anxious atten- 
tion to the daily telegrams leceived from Oude, 
Viscount Canning sent a proclamation and an 
explanatory letter to that pi evince, relating to the 
treatment to be meted out to rebels Although 
Sir Colin Campbell commanded the army of Oude, 
and conducted the military operations, Sir James 
Outiam was cliief-commissioner of the province , 
and on his shoulders rested, at that time, all that - 
could bo effected in the way of civil government 
The proclamation was to be at once a sentence, a 
warning, and a threat, addressed to the inhabitanta 
of Oude It announced that Lucknow, aftei 
months of anarchy, was now again in British 
hands, it dwelt on the fact that many of the 
citizens, even those who had shared the bounty 
of the government, had joined the insurgents , and 
it declared, that the day of retribution for evil- 
doers had arrived It proceeded to name six 
rajahs, thalookdars, and zemindars, who had 
remained faithful amid great temptation, and who 
were not only to retain their estates, but were 
to receive additional rewards. It promised a pro- 
portionate reward to all other chieftains who could 
prove that they had been loyal. With these 
exceptions, the whole proprietary right to the soil 
of Oude was declared to be forfeited to the British 
croTvn — subject only to such indulgences as might, 
as a matter of favour, be conceded to mdividuals, 
conditional on their immediate submission to the 
supreme authority, their surrendering of arms, and 
their steady assistance in the maintenance of order 
and discipline; and conditional, also, on their 
innocence of shedding the blood of Englishmen 
and Enghshwomen in the cruel outrages which 
had taken place. The stringent and starthng 

* See notes A and B, at the end of the chapter; where many of 
the documents here referred to are prmted m fiilL 
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clause in this proclamation was that which related 
to the confiscation * declaring that, with the few 
specified exceptions,'* the propnetary right in the 
soil of the province is confiscated to the British 
government, which will dispose of that right in 
such manner as it may seem fitting * In the letter 
to Sir James Outram accompanying this draft of 
a proclamation, Viscount Canning stated that 
the proclamation was not to be issued until Luck- 
now had been fully conquered by Sir Cohn Camp- 
bell, and that, when so issued, it was to bo 
addressed only to the non-mihtary inhabitants 
of Oude, without in the slightest degree offering 
pardon or lenity to rebel sepoys. The proclama- 
tion was spoken of as a very indulgent one , seeing 
that it promised an exemption, almost general, 
fiom the penalties of death and imprisonment, 

( to Ouchan chieftains and others uho had gone 
I against the government , the confiscation of estates 
I was treated as a merciful diminution of pumsh- 

* inent, rather than as a severe measure of justice 

I Sir James Outram was to exercise his judgment as 
to the mode and the time for issuing the proclama- 
' tion, in the English, Hindoe, and Persian languages 
IIo was supplied with suggestions, lather than 
stiict instructions, how to deal with those Oudiaiis 
>\ ho had been inveterate opponents of the govern- 
ment, but without being concerned m actual 
' murder, how to icgard those who had fought 

* 111 the insuigent lanks, but showed a willingness to 
I sni render their arms, and how to draw a line 
I between the chieftains on the one hand and their 
I less responsible retainers on the othci 

. Such being the general character of the proposed 
I pioclamation and its accompanying letter, mc 
I proceed with the debate. 

' After the discussions on Friday the 7th of May, 
the conduct of the government underwent much 
discussion out of parliament, the supporters of 
I Viscount Canning contending that the publication 
I of the secret dispatch was unfair to that nobleman, 

I even if the dispatch itself weie defensible On the 
10th, the Earl of Shaftesbury gave notice of a reso- 
lution condemnatory of the publication ; and Mr 
Cardwell gave notice of a similar resolution in the 
House of Commons In the course of an irregular 
discussion, it appeared that the government had 
not received a single ofiicial dispatch from Viscount 
Canning since that which contained the draft of his 
proposed proclamation, and they were quite in the 
dark whether the proclamation had been issued, 
altered or unaltered It also became known that 
the late president of the Board of Control, Mr 
Vernon Smith, had received a letter from Viscount 
Canning, stating that the proclamation would 
require an explanatory dispatch, which he had not 
had time to prepare 

On the next day, March 11th, parliament was 
surprised by an announcement that the Earl of 
Ellenborough, without consulting his colleagues, 
had resign^ into the Queen’s hands his seals of 
olBlee as president of the Board of Control Amid 
the courteous expressions of regret on the part of the 


other ministers, at losing so important a coadjutor, 
it soon became evident that the publicati<m of the 
secret dispatch had emanated from the Ei^l of 
Ellenborough, without the knowledge or consent 
of the Earl of Derby and the cabinet. He found 
that be had dmwn them into trouble; and he 
resolved to take the whole blame on himself — j 
resigning office to shield others from censure. 
There was a generosity in this which touched his 
colleagues The Earl of Derby candidly admitted 
that there A\cro parts of the secret dispatch 
^\hlch he could not quite approve, and that the 
publication of it was indefeiisibiC , but that he 
deeply regretted the resignation of the Earl of 
Ellenborough 

This will be the piopcr place in which to notice 
the celebrated dispatch fraught with such im- 
portant consequences. On the 21th of March, 
after Viscount Canning’s proclamation had been 
penned, but long before any news concerning it 
could reach England, the Secret Committee wrote 
to him on the sulyect of the treatment of the 
rebels generally The letter was Mrtually from 
the Earl of Ellenborough , although, on account 
of the absurd system of double government, it 
professed to emanate fiom a committee sitting 
in Leadenhall Street, The general diaiacter of 
this letter was noticed in a recent paragraph, 
and tlic letter itself is given in Note G ; it 
may tliorcfoic be passed without fmthcr notice 
here When, on the 12tli of April, a diaft copy 
of Viscount Canning’s pioposcd prockimatioii 
1 cached England, the Fail of Ellenborough wrote 
the miich-discusscd *sccict dispatch,’ pui porting, 
as before, to come fioni the Scciet Committee 
of the Comt of Directors A few days elapsed 
before the writing, and a few moio before 
the forwarding, of this document Tho earl* 
expressed Ins appichonsion that the pioposed 
proclamation would laisc such a ferment in 
Oude as to render pacification almost impossible. 

He declared his belief that the mode of settling 
the land-tenure when the British took possession 
of Oude had been m many ways unju-‘, and had 
been the chief cause of the general an 1 national 
character of the disaffection in that province He 
asserted that the Oudians would view with dismay 
a proclamation which cut them off, as a nation, 
fiom the ownership of land so long cherished by 
them ; and would deem it righteous to battle still 
more energetically than before against a govern- 
ment which could adopt such a course of policy, 
lie Avent through a process of argument to shew 
that the Oudians regretted the dethronement of 
their native king , that their regret ought to be 
at least respected; that they had never, as a 
nation, acknowledged British suzerainty ; that 
they ought not to be treated as rebels in the same 
sense as the inhabitants of those parts of India 
which had long been under British control ; ai^ 
that the confiict m which they had engaged dumld 

*SeeKoteH. 
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on this account be regarded rather as legitimate 
war than as rebellion The haughty and stinging 
portions of the dispatch were contained in the 
fifteenth and two following clauses or paragraphs ; 
in which the carl, addressing the greatest British 
functionaiy in India, said. ‘Other conquerors, 
when they have succeeded in overcoming ^esls^ 
ance, ha^ e excepted a few persons as still deserving 


of punishment ; but have, with a generous policy, 
extended their clemency to the great body of the 
people. You have acted upon a different principle 
You have reserved a few as deserving of special 
favour, and you have struck with what they u ill 
feel as the severest of punishment the mass of the 
inhabitants of the country. We cannot but think 
that the precedents from which you have departed 
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Will appear to have been conceived in a spirit of 
wisdom supeiior to that which appears in the 
precedent you have made ’ 

Such was the celebrated secret dispatch, the 
wilting and promulgation of winch led to the 
resignation of the Earl of Ellenborough. That 
lesignation produced an exciting controversy in 
and out of pailiament As the offender, the 
president of the Boaid of Control, had saciificed 
himself, w as it necessary or desirable to make the 
ministry generally lesponsible for his supposed or 
alleged misdeeds? Party considerations speeddy 
became mixed up with the discussion of this 
question. The Whigs had recently been displaced 
by the Conservatives, under circumstances that 
occasioned much iiritation , and each party 
availed itself of the India controversy as a handle 
to be employed against the other. On the one 
side it was contended that Viscount Canning 
deserved praise rather than censure, for his 
untiring attention to the aff<iii*s of India during a 
troubled periwl ; that, cn if his proposed pro- 
clamation were injudicious, it was not nght to 
publish the secret dispatch relating thereto, until 
he had explained the reasons for framing his 
proclamation ; and that the ministers ought not 
to be shielded from blame simply on account of 
the resignation of their colleague. On the other 


hand, the ministers endeavoured to shew that this 
resignation ought to be taken into account, and 
when this failed, they took up the cause of the 
Oudians, contending that the inhabitants of that 
province were in a different category from the 
other natives of India. 

When the great debates on this subj’ect came on 
in both Houses, on the 14th of May, the ministers 
dwelt forcibly on the conduct of Mr Vernon 
Smith, who had received a letter or letters from 
Viscount Canning, which he ought, in the interests 
of the public, to have communicated to the 
government, but which he shewed only to 
members of his own party It was urged — and 
the argument made a great impression both in 
and out of parliament — that if the Earl of Ellen- 
borough had known of Viscount Canning’s inten- 
tion to send home an explanation concerning the 
intent and scope of the proclamation, it might 
possibly have led to a modification of the secret 
dispatch, or even to an abandonment of it In 
the House of Lords, the case against the goveni- 
ment was argued by Lords Shaftesbury, Ai^gyll, 
Somerset, Cranworth, Grey, Newcastle, and Gran- 
ville ; while the arguments on the other side were 
maintained by Lords Ellenborough, Derby, Car- 
narvon, Chelmsford, and Donoughmore. The Earl 
of Shaftesbuiy had couched his resolution in sudi 
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a fona* as he thought was calculated to insure 
Viscount Canning fair>play whenever his inten- 
tions and proceedings should be really known. 
VTitliont undertaking to defend the proclamation, 
m the absence of any proof whether that document 
had or had not undergone modification, he con- 
tended that the dispatch passed on the govemor- 
geneial a cruel and unmerited censure , that this 
so-called ' secret’ dispatch was evidently intended 
by its writer to be a public one, administering 
rebuke that should be known to all the world, 
that its publication was perilous, even seditious, 
inasmuch as it encouraged the people of Oude to 
persevere in rebellion, and \irtually absolved 
them from all blame for their past conduct The 
Eail of Ellenborough, in reply, defended every 
word of the dispatch ; he insisted that it would be 
impossible to govern India peacefully even for a 
day, if the proclamation were acted on in its full 
spirit. He cared not for ofiace, he resigned 
because he had unintentionally embarrassed liis 
colleagues, not because he regretted any part of 
his conduct. The Earl of Derby, and other 
members of the cabinet, described the resolutions 
as a party manoeuvre to overthrow the govern- 
ment , claimed an acquittal on the plea that their 
colleague had taken all the blame of the publi- 
cation to himself; and complained that the 
governor general had not sent one single letter to 
the new government, explanatory of his plans and 
motives AVhen the debate was ended, the result 
shewed a very close division — there being contents, 
159, non-contents, 168 ; giving a majority of 9 for 
ministers. 

Far more exciting and influential was the debate 
in the Commons on the same night From the 
day when Mr Cardwell ga\e notice of his resolu- 
tions, the case was regarded as a serious one for 
the ministers , seeing that he w^as a distinguished 
member of an independent paity in the House, and 
would be able to bring a large accession to the 
regular opposition votes The very fact of the Earl 
of Ellenborough having resigned, seemed to afford 
proof that the publication of the dispatch, if not 
the w^riting of it, w^as disapproved by some of the 
ministers, and -would weaken them in the ap- 
proaching debate. Mr Caid\vell’s resolutions, t 

* * 1 That it appears, from papers laid upon the table of this 
House, that a dispatch bai been addressed b> the Secret Committee 
of the Court of Directors, to tbo governor-general of India, 
disapproving a proclamation which the goyernor-general had 
informed the court he intended to issue after the fall of Lucknow. 

* 2 That it is known only fiom intelligence that has reached this 
country, by correspondence published in newspapers, that the 
intended proclamation has been issued, and with an important 
modification, no official account of this proceeding iiaving vet 
been received, that this House is still without foil information 
as to the grounds upon which Lord Canning had acted, and his 
answer to the objections made to his intended proclamation in the 
dispatch of the Secret Committee cannot be received for 8e>eral 
weeks 

*3 That, under these circumstances, this House is unable to 
form a Judgment on the proclamation Issued by Loid Canning, but 
thinks it right to express its disapprobation of the prematnre pobli- 
eation by her Majesty’s ministers of the dispatch addressed to the 
governor -general, since this public eondcmnation of his conduct 
is ealcula^ to weaken the authority of the governor-general of 
India, and to encourage those who are now m arms against this 
country,* 

i * Ttat this House, whUst it abstams firom expressing anj opinion 
on the policy any proclamation which may have been issued by 


like those of the Earl of Shaftesbuiy, did not bind 
the House to any approval of the much-talked-of 
proclamation, whether issued or unissued; they 
related only to the unfairness of the dispatch in 
the absence of further news from India, and to 
the still greater unfairness of milking the reproof 
contained in that dispatch patent to all the world. 
The members of the Whig opposition, and all 
who sided with them in the debate, adhered pretty 
closely to this line of argument , but the ministers 
and their supporters travelled much further They 
felt that the only justification foi the dispatch and 
its publication was to be found in the proclama- 
tion , and they therefore gave the proclamation as 
black a character as it could well receive. Viscount 
Canning was abused m round terms as a tjrant 
and spoliator , and those wdio supported him were 
accused of being influenced purely by factious 
motives in bringing forwaid the resolutions The 
attack against the government was maintained by 
Mr Cardwell, Lord John Russell, Mr Vernon 
Smith, Mr Lowe, Colonel Sykes, and others, and 
resisted by the solicitor-general. Lord Stanlej", Mr 
Baillie, (fee Tlie debate was adjourned to the 
17th, when it became evident that many of the 
independent members intended to support the 
government — paitly because they disapproved of 
the Canning proclamation ; partly because they 
suspected the Whigs of an intention to make this 
Indian question a stepping-stone to a return to 
oflSce , and partly because they condemned the 
conduct of the late piesidciit of the Board of 
Control, in withholding Canning’s letter This last- 
named circumstance told veiy sciiously against 
the Whig paity, the Consei vatives made the most 
of it, and won over many adherents from among 
the independent mcmbeis Again was the debate 
adjourned, to the 18th It now became still more 
evident that the division-list would present an 
aspect far diffeient from that at first expected , the 
prophesied majoiity for the resolutions giadually 
fell, and the mimsteis began to look coufidentlj’^ to 
a decision in their favour A new- clement had 
entered into the case If the Derby ministry 
would have lesigned office when beaten, there was 
a sufficient number of independent members ready 
to carry the motion against them , but as there 
w^as a till eat of a dissolution, and as many scats 
w'ould be endangered by a general election, self- 
interest became mixed up with patriotism An- 
other adjouinmcnt took place, to the 20th, on 
which day the House was addressed by Sii James 
Graham, Mr Bright, Sir 11 Bethcll, Mr Labouchere, 
and othci members of influence The current of 
debate set iii very much in favour of the govern- 

the governo'-gencral of India with relation to Oude, hns seen 
with great and serious apprehension that her M^esty’s govern- 
ment have addressed to the governor-general of India, through 
the Secret Committee of the East Ind a directors, and have 
published, a dispatch condemning in strong terms the conduct of 
the governor-general And this House is of opinion that such 
a course upon the part of her M^esty’s government moat teodi 
under the present circumstances of India, to produce js meet 
pr^udteud effect, by weakening the authority of the governor- 
general, and encouraging further resistance on the part of those 
who ate still in arms against us.* 
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ment. It transpired that many eminent men in 
India — ^including Sir James Outram, Sir John 
Lawrence, General Mansfield, and General Franks 
— had all in various ways expressed an opinion 
that Lord Canning’s proclamation, if issued in the 
form originally intended, would be productive of 
some mischief in Oude 

This, therefore, will be a convenient place in 
which to notice the oflicially recorded opinions of 
Outram on the subject — the only ones which were 
presented before the House in a formal and un- 
doubted manner The documents received from 
India shewed that Sir James entertained many 
misgivings concerning the proclamation and its 
probable tendency The proclamation and its 
accompanying letter being sent to him fioin Alla- 
habad, he replied on the 8th, in a communication 
pointing out to Viscount Canning the paragraphs 
which appeared to him mischievous He declared 
his belief that there were not a dozen landowners 
throughout the whole of Oude who had not in 
some way or other assisted the rebels during the 
past struggle , and that, therefore, there would be 
hardly any exceptions to the sweeping confiscation 
proposed by the governor-geneial. He asserted 
most distinctly lus con\ iction that, as soon as the 
proclamation should be made public, nearly all 
the chiefs and thalookdars would retire to their 
domains, and prepare for a despciatc resistance 
He expressed an opinion tliat the landowners had 
been very unjustly treated in the land-settlement 
after the annexation, that, apart fiom this, their 
sympathy with the rebels was an exceedingly 
natural feeling, under the peculiar circumstances 
of Oude, that it was not until the mutiny was 
many weeks old that they turned against us , that 
they ought to bo regarded rather as honourable 
enemies than as rebels , that they would be con- 
verted into relentless enemies if their lands were 
confiscated, maintaining a guerrilla war which 
would ‘ involve the loss of thousands of Europeans 
by battle, disease, and exposure,’ but that if 
their lands w'ere insured to them, they would 
probably be moie attached to British rule then 
ever they had yet been It is e\ident that Sir 
James Outram had already discussed this subject 
with the governor-general, for he apologises for 
‘once more’ uiging his views upon his lordship 
A brief reply f was immediately sent to this 
letter, proposing a very slight increase of leniency 
in the treatment of the landowners, but leaving 
the general spiiit of the proclamation untouched 
Later in the month, the governor-general replied 
more at length to the arguments of Sir James 
He admitted X tbat the inhabitants of Oude "were 
far differently placed from those of Bengal and 
the Northwest Provinces, in respect to allegiance 


to the British crown ; both because the annexation 
had been recent, and because it had been no 
voluntary act on the part of the Oudians. But he 
would not admit that, on those grounds, the rebel 
thalookdars should be treated so indulgently as 
Outram proposed. He urged that exemption from 
death, transportation, and imprisonment, was a 
great boon, sufficiently marking the treatment of 
the Oudians from that of other natives Without 
entering on the question whether the settlement 
of the land-claims had been unjust, he offered his 
reasons for thinking that that matter had not had 
much to do with the complicity of the thalookdars 
in the rebellion He attributed this complicity 
mainly to 4he repugnance which they feel to 
suffer any restraint of their hitherto arbitrary 
powers over those about them, to a diminution 
of their importance by being brought under equal 
laws ; and to the obligation of disbanding their 
armed followers, and of living a peaceful and 
orderly life’ He maintained that if Sir James’s 
suggestion were acted on, the rebels would be 
treated, not merely as honourable enemies, but as 
enemies tvJio had won the day ; and that this would 
bo accepted by the natives as a confession of fear 
and weakness, encouraging them to legard rebellion 
as likely to be a profitable game In shoit. 
Viscount Canning insisted on his proclamation 
being maintained in its chief features 

It -was impossible that such a letter as that of 
Sir James Outram could fail, when made known, 
to exeit a considerable infiuence m the House of 
Commons The resemblance between it and the 
Eail of Ellenborough’s dispatch was very close, 
except in relation to discourteous and haughty 
language, -which Outram neither did nor could use 
On the 21st of May, after five nights’ debate, 
marked by speeches from almost all the eminent 
men m the House, the contest ended in a kind of 
drawn battle Influenced by a great variety of 
motives, the opponents of the government uiged 
upon Mr Cardwell the -withdrawal of his resolu- 
tions They did not -wish to be compelled to vote 
Some had been impressed by the recorded opinion 
of Outram, and the rumoured opinions of Lawrence 
and other eminent men in India , some disliked 
paity tactics, even against their opponents, some 
were afraid of a general election, if their votes 
should lead to a dissolution of parliament All the 
leaders of the Whig party joined in a wish to with- 
draw the resolutions ; and this was done The 
affair had, however, been so managed throughout 
as to give a good deal of triumph to the Con- 
servative government, and to strengthen that 
government for the rest of the session. 

What was the ultimate fate of the much-con- 
demned proclamation, will remain to be shewn in 
a later page. Two further documents relating to 
this matter are given in Notes I and K. 


* See Note C. 
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The official doctimeiits referred to in this chaptei are of 
30 much importance, in reference to the political history of 
the Indian Revolt, and to the opinions entertained by public 
men concerning the feehngs of the natives, that it may be 
well to present the chief of them in full Owing to the 
length of time necessary for the transmission of letters 
between England and India, two or more of these docu- 
ments were crossing the ocean at tlie same time, in opposite 
directions, and therefore could not exactly partake of the 
nature of question and answei We shall attempt no othei 
classification than that of placing in one group the docu- 
ments written in India , and in another those wTitten m 
London — observing, in each group, the order of dates 

A 

The fiist document here given is a letter dictated by 
Viscount Canning when at Allahabad, and signed by his 
secretary, Mr Edmonstone It v as addressed to Sir James 
Outram, in his capacity of chief-commissioner of Oude, and 
\>as written at a time when the fall of Lucknow w’^as soon 
expected 

* Allahabad, Mai ch 3, 1858 

‘Sir — I am diiected by the Right Honourable the 
Govern or-geneial, to enclose to you a copy of a proclamation 
\/hich IS to be issued by the chief-commissioner at Lucknow, 
as soon as the British troops under His Excellency the 
Gommander-in-chief shall have possession or command of 
the city 

‘ 2 This proclamation is addressed to the chiefs and 
inhabitants of Oude only, and not to the sepoys 
‘ 3 The govern or-geneial has rot considered it desirable 
that this proclamation should appear until the capital is 
either actually in our hands or lying at our mercy He 
believes that any proclamation put forth in Oude in a 
liberal and forgiving spirit would be open to misconstruction, 
and capable of perversion, if not preceded by a manifestation 
of our power , and that this would be especially the case at 
Lucknow — ^which, although it has recently been the scene 
of unpaialleled heroism and daring, and of one of the most 
bnlliant and successful feats of arms which Biitish India 
has ever -witnessed — is still sedulously represented by the 
rebels as being beyond our power to take or to hold 

‘4 If an exemption, almost general, fiom the penalties of 
death, transportation, and imprisonment, such as is now 
about to be offered to men who have been in icbellion, had 
been publicly proclaimed before a heavy blow had been 
struck, it is at least as likely that resistance would have 
been encouraged by the seeming exhibition of weakness, 
as that it would have been disarmed by a generous 
forbearance 

*5 Translations of the iiroclamation into Hindee and 
Persian accompany this dispatch 
‘ 6 It will be foi -the chief-commissionei in communica- 
tion with His Excellency the Commander-in-chief, to deter- 
mine the moment at which the proclamation shall be 
published, and the manner of disseminating it through the 
province; as also the mode in which those who may sui- 
render themselves under it shall be immediately and foi 
the present dealt with 

‘7 This last question, considering tliat we shall not be 
in firm possession of any large portion of the province when 
the prodamation begins to take effect, and that the bulk of 
our troops, native as well as European, will be needed for 
other purposes than to keep guard through its districts — ^is 
one of some difficulty It is clear, too, that the same 
treatment will not be applicable to all who may present 
themselves. 

‘8 Amongst these there may be some who have been 
contmuously in arms against the government, and who have 
shewn inveterate opposition to the last, but who are free 


from the suspicion of having put to death or injured 
Europeans wlio fell in their way 
‘9 To these men their lives are guaranteed and their 
honour, that is, in native acceptation — they will neither 
be transported across sea, nor placed in pnsoii 
‘ 10 Probably the most easy and effectual way of dispos- 
ing of them, in the first instance, will be to reqniie that 
they shall reside in Lucknow under surveillance and in 
charge of an officer appointed for that purpose 
‘11 Then ultimate condition and place of residence 
may remain to he determined liereaftei, when the chief- 
eommissioiier shall lie .able to report fully to the governor- 
general upon the individual chaiacter and past conduct of 
each 

‘ 12 There will be otlieis who, .dihough they have taken 
up arms against the government, have done so less heartily, 
and upon whom, foi other causes, the chief-commissioner 
may not see leason to put restiaiut Those, after surrend- 
ering then aims, might be allowed to go to their homes, 
With such security for their peaceable conduct as the chief- 
commissioner mav think piopei to require 
‘13 One obvious security wull be that of making it 
clearly under'^tood by them, that the amount of favoui 
■which they shall hereafter receive, and the condition in 
which they shall be le-establislied, will be in part depend- 
ent upon their conduct after dismissal 
‘ 14 The permission to return to their homes must not 
be considered as a reinstatement of them in the possession 
of their lands, for the deliberate disposal of -which the 
government will presen e itself unfettered 

‘15 There -will piobably be a third class, less compro- 
rnised by acts of past hostility to the government, in whom 
the chief-cominissionei may see reason to repose enough of 
confidence to justify their services being at once enlisted on 
the side of ordei, towards the maintenance of which in 
their respective districts they might be called upon to 
organise a temporary police 

‘ 16 The foregoing remarks apply to the thalookdars and 
chiefs of the province As regaids their followers who may 
make submission with them, these, from their numbers, 
must of necessity be dismissed to tbeir homes But befoie 
this is done, their names and places of residence should be 
registered, and they should leceive a warning that any 
disturbance of the peace or resistance of authority which 
may occur in then neighbourhood, will be visited, not upon 
the individual offendeis alone, but by heavy fines upon the 
villages 

‘17 I am to observe that the governor-general -wishes 
the chief-commissioner to consider what has been above 
written as suggestions rather than instructions, and as 
indicating generally the spirit in which his lordship desires 
that the proclamation should be followed up, without tying 
down the action of the chief -commissioner in matters which 
may have to be judged under circumstances which cannot 
he foreseen 

‘ 18 There remains one more point for notice 
‘ 19 The proclamation is addressed to the chiefs and 
inhabitants of Oude, not to mutineers. 

‘ 20 To the latter, the governor-general does not intend 
that any overture should be made at present, 

* 21 But it IS possible that some may surrender them- 
selves, or seek terms, and it is necessary that the chief- 
commissioner should be prepared to meet any advances from 
them 

‘ 22 The sole promise which can be given to any mutineer 
IS, that his life shall he spared ; and this promise must not 
be made if the man belongs to a re^ment whieh hug 
murdered its officers, or if there be other piimd fiteie 
reason to suppose that he has been implicated in any 
specially atrocions crime. Beyond the guarantee of life to 
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tho90 who, not coming within the above-stated exception, 
surrender themselves, the flovemor-general cannot 
sanction the giving of any specific pledge 

*23 Voluntary submission will be counted m mitigation 
of punishment, but nothing must be said to those who so 
submit themselves which shall bar the government from 
awarding to each such measure of secondary punishment as 
in its justice it may deem fitting — I have, Sx , 

(Signed) ‘G F Edmonstonb 
*Allahdbady March 3, 1858 ’ 


B 

The proclamation referred to in the above lellei lan 
follow s 

‘proclamation 

‘The army of His Excellency the Commander-in-chief is in 
possession of Lucknow, and the city lies at the mercy of the 
Biitish government, whose authority it has for nine months 
rebelliously defied and resisted 

‘ This resistance, begun by a mutinous soldieiy, has found 
support from the inhabitants of the city and of the province 
of Oude at large Many who owed their prosperity to the 
British government, as well as those who believed them- 
selves aggneved by it, have joined in this bad cause, and 
have ranged themselves with the enemies of the state 

‘They have boon guilty of a great crime, and ha\e 
subjected themsehes to a just retribution 

‘ The capital of their country is now once more m the 
hands of the British troops 

‘ From this day it will be held by a force which nothing 
can withstand, and the authority of the government will be 
carried into every comer of the piovince 

‘ The time, then, has come at wdiich the Right Honourable 
the Governor-general of India deems it riglit to make known 
the mode in which the British government will deal with 
the thalookdars, chiefs, and landliolders of Oude, and their 
followers 

‘The first care of the governor-general will be to reward 
those who have been steadfast in their allegiance at a time 
when the authonty of the government w'as partially over- 
borne, and who have proved this by the support and 
assistance which they have given to British officei-s. 

‘Tlierefore the Right Honouiable the Governor-general 
hereby declares that 

‘Dngliejjie Singh, Rajah of Bulrampoie , 

‘ Koolwunt Singh, Rajah of Fudnaha , 

*Rao Hurdeo Buksh Singh, of Kutiaiee, 

‘ Kasheepershaud, Thalookdar of Sissaindee , 

‘ Zuhr Singh, Zemindar of Gopaiil Kheir , and 
‘ Chundeeloll, Zemindar of Moraon (Baiswarah), 
are henceforward the sole hei editary proprietors of the 
lands which they held when Oude came under British rule, 
subject only to such moderate assessment as may be im- 
posed upon them, and that those loyal men will be further 
reward^ in such manner and to such extent as, upon con- 
sideration of their meiiis and their position, the governor- 
general shall deteimiue. 

‘A proportionate measure of levard and honour, accord- 
ing to their deserts, will be conferred upon others in whose 
favour like claims may be established to the satisfaction of 
the government 

‘ The governor-general further proclaims to the people of 
Oude that, with the above-mentioned exceptions, the pro- 
prietary right in the soil of the province is confiscated to 
the Bntish government, which will dispose of that right in 
such manner as it may seem fitting 

‘To those thalookd^s, chiefs, and landholders, with their 
followers, who shall make immediate submission to the 
chief-commissioner of Oude, surrendering their arms and 
obeying his orders, the Bight Honourable the Governor- 
general promises that their lives and honour shall be safe^ 
provided that their hands are unstained with English blood 
murderously shed 

‘But, as regaids any further indulgence which may be 


extended to them, and the condition in which they may 
hereafter be placed, they must throw themselves upon the 
justice and mercy of the Bntish government 

‘ To those among them who shall promptly come forward 
and give to the chief-commissioner their support in the 
restoration of peace and order, this indulgence will be large, 
and the governor-general will be ready to view liberally the 
claims which they may thus acquire to the restitution of 
their former rights. 

‘As participation in the murder of Englishmen and 
Englishwomen will exclude those who are guilty of it from 
all mercy, so will those who have protected English lives 
be specially entitled to consideration and leniency 
‘ By order of the Right Honourable the Governor-general 
of India 

‘G F Edmonstone, 

* Secretary to the Goieinment of India' 


C 

Sir James Oiitram, not fully satisfied with this proclama- 
tion, directed his secretary, Mr Coupei, to write as follows 
to Edmonstone 

‘ Camp, CaiMi ut. Mat ch 8, 1858 

‘Sir — I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter. No 191, dated 3d inst , enclosing a proclamation to 
be issued to the landholders, chiefs, and inhabitants of 
Oude, upon the fall of the capital 

‘2 In this proclamation a hereditary title in their 
estates is promised to such landholders as have been 
steadfast in their allegiance, and, with these exceptions, 
the propnetaiy right in the soil of the province is con- 
fiscated 

‘ 3 The chief-commissioner desires me to observe that, 
in his belief, there are not a dozen landowneis in the 
province who have not themselves borne arms against us, 
01 sent a representative to the durbar, or assisted the rebel 
government with men oi money The effect of the procla- 
mation, therefore, will be to confiscate the entire proprietary 
right in the soil , and this being the case, it is, of course, 
hopeless to attempt to enlist the landowners on the side of 
order , on the contrary, it is the chief-commissioner’s firm 
conviction that as soon as the chiefs and thalookdars 
become acquainted with the deteimination of the govern- 
ment to confiscate their rights, they will betake themselves 
at once to their domains, and prepare foi a desperate and 
prolonged resistance 

‘ 4 The chief-commissioner deems this matter of such 
vital importance, that, at the risk of being deemed impor- 
tunate, he ventures to submit his views once more, in the 
hope that the Right Hon the Governor-general may yet be 
induced to reconsider the subject 

‘5 He is of opinion that the landholders were most 
unjustly treated under our settlement operations, and even 
had they not been so, that it would have required a degiea 
of fidelity on their part quite foreign to the usual charactei 
of an Asiatic, to have remained faithful to our government 
under the shocks to which it was exposed in Oude In 
fact, it was not until our rule was virtually at an end, the 
whole country overrun, and the capital in the hands of the 
rebel soldiery, that the thalookdars, smarting as they were 
under the loss of their lands, sided against us The chief- 
commissioner thinks, therefore, that they ought hardly to 
be considered as rebels, but rather as honourable enemies, 
to whom terms, such as they could without loss of dignity 
accept, should be offered at the termination of the 
campaign 

‘ If these men be given back their lands, they will at 
once aid us in restoring order, and a police will soon be 
orgamsed with their co-operation, which will render unneces- 
saiy the presence of our enormous army to re-establish 
tranquillity and confidence. 

‘But, if their life and freedom from imprisonment only be 
offered, they will resist, and the chief -commissioner fore- 
sees that we are only at the commencement of a guenilla 
war for the extirpation, root and branch, of this class of 
men, which will involve the loss of thousands of Europeans 
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by battle, disease, and exposure It must be boine in mind 
that this species of -warfare has always been pecnliariy 
harassing to our Indian forces, and will be far more so at 
present, when we are without a native army 
‘6 For the above reasons, the chief-commissioner earnestly 
requests that such landholders and chiefs as have not been 
accomplices in the cold-blooded murder of Europeans may 
be enlisted on our side by the restoration of their ancient 
possessions, subject to such restrictions as will protect 
their dependents from oppression If his lordship agiee 
to this proposition, it will not yet be too late to communi- 
cate his assent by electric telegraph before the fall of the 
city, which will probably not take place for some dajs 
Should no such communication be received, the chief- 
f oramissioner will act upon his present instructions, satisfied 
that he lias done all in his power to convince his lordship 
that they will be ineifectu^ to re-establish our rule on 
a film basis in Oude — I have, &;c , 

(Signed) ‘ G Coupee, 

*Seci*etary to Chief-commimotiei' 

‘ Chef-cohxmi9mne^'s Office^ Camp, ChiwXvX, March 8 ’ 

D 

Mr Edmonstone, on the part of Viscount Canning, wrote 
tlie following brief leply, suggesting an additional clause to 
the proclamation, and promising a more detailed communi- 
Ccition at a future time 

* Allahabad, Match 10, 1858 

‘SiE — Your secretary’s letter of the 8 th instant v/as 
delivered to me at an early horn this morning, by Captain 
F Birch, and it will receive a detailed reply m due course 
‘ Meanwhile, I am desired by the Right Honourable the 
Govern or-geneial to subjoin a clause which may be inserted 
in the proclamation (forwarded with my lettei, No 191, of 
the 3d instant), after the paragraph which ends with the 
words, “justice and mercy of the Bntish government” 

‘ “ To those amongst them who shall promptly come 
foiward, and give to the chief -commissioner their suppoit 
m the lestoration of peace and ordei, this indulgence will 
be laige, and the governor-general will be ready to view 
liberally the claims which they may thus acquire to a 
restitution of their former rights.” 

‘ 2 This clause will add little or nothing to >oui discre- 
tionary power, but it may serve to indicate more cleaily to 
the thalookdars the liberal spiut in which the governor- 
general IS piepaied to leview and reciprocate any ad^ances 
on their part 

‘3 It is expected that you will find means to tianslate 
this additional clause into the vernacular languages, and 
that you will be able to liave copies of the proclamation, so 
amended, prepared in sufficient numbers foi immediate use 
If more should be required, the magistrate of Cawmpoie 
ill lithograph them on youi requisition 
‘4 It is very important, as you will readily see, that 
every copy of the vernacular ^eraion of the proclamation 
sent to jou, with my letter of the 3d instant, should be 
carefully destroyed. — I liave, &c , 

(Signed) ‘G F Edmox&tone, 
^Secretary, Goiernment of India, mth the 
Goiernoi -genei al 
^Allali'ihad, Mmch 10, 18j8’ 

E 

It was not until after a lapse of three wrecks that the 
promised detailed re^dy was sent to Sir James Outram, in 
the following terms 

‘Altahabad, Match 31 , 1833 

*SiR — In replying at once on the 10th inst to your 
secretary’s letter of the 8th, in w^hich you uiged reasons 
against the issue of the pioclamation to the tlialookdars 
and landholders of Oude, which had been transmitted to 
you by the Right Hon the Governor-general, my answer 
was confined to communicating to you the addition which 
his lordship was willing -to make to that proclamation, 
Without entering into the general questions raised in jour 
letter The governor-general desires me to express his 
hope that you will not have Supposed that the arguments 
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adduced by jou were not fully weighed by him, or that 
your opinion upon a subject on which yon are so well 
entitled to offer one, has not been received witii sincere 
respect, although he was unable to concur in it. 

*2 I am now directed by his lordship to explain the 
grounds uimn which the course advocated in your letter 
— namely, that such landholders and chiefs as have not 
been accomplices in the cold-blooded murder of Europeans 
should be enlisted on our side by the restoration of their 
ancient possessions, subject to sucli restrictions as will 
protect their dependents from oppression— is, in the opmion 
of the govemor-geneial, inadmissible 

*3 The governor-general entirely agrees with jou in 
viewing the thalookdai-s and landholders of Oude in a veiy 
diffeient light fiom that in which rebels in oui old pro- 
vinces are to be regarded The people of Oude had been 
subjects of the Bntish government for little more than one 
year when the mutinies broke out , they had become so by 
no act of then own By the introduction of our rule many 
of the chiefs had suffered a loss of property, and all had 
expel lenced a diminution of the importance and arbitraiy 
power which they had hitherto enjojed, and it is no 
marvel that those amongst them who had thus been losers 
should, when they saw our authoiity dissolved, have 
hastened to shake off their new allegiance 

‘4 The govoinor-geneial views these circumstances as 
a palliation of acts of rebellion, even where hostility has 
been most activ e and systematic Accordingly, punishment 
by death or imprisonment is at once put aside by the 
proclamation in the case of all who shall submit them- 
selves to the government, and who are not murderers , and 
whilst confiscation of proprietary rights in the land is 
declared to be the general penalty, the means of obtaining 
moie 01 less of exemption fiom it, and of establishing a 
claim to lestitution of lights, have been pointed out, ^nd 
a^e within the reach of all without injury to their honour 
Nothing moie is required for this than that they should 
promptly tendei their adhesion, and help to maintain peace 
and ordei 

‘ 5 The governor-general considers that the course thus 
taken is one consistent with the dignity of the government, 
and abundantly lenient To have followed that which 
IS suggested in joar secretary’s letter would, in his 
lordship’s opinion, have been to treat the rebels not only 
as honourable enemies, but as enemies who had won the 
day 

‘ In the course of the lebellion, most of the leaders 
in it, probably all, have retaken to themselves the 
lands and villages of which they were deprived, by the 
summary settlement which followed the establishment 
of our government in Oude If upon the capture of 
Lucknow by the conimander-m-chief, before our strength 
had been seen or felt in the distant districts, and before 
any submission had been received or invited from them, 
the nghts of the reljel chiefs to all their ancient possessions 
had been recognised by the government, it is not possible 
that the act would not have been viewed as dictated by 
fear or weakness It would have led the people of Oude, 
and all who arc watching the course of events in that 
province, to the conclusion that rebellion against the 
Bntiah government cannot bo a losing game , and although 
it might have purchased an immediate return to order, it 
would not assuredly have placed the future peace of the 
proMuce upon a secure foundation 

‘ G You observe, indeed, that the landholders were most 
unjiibtly treated under our settlement The governor- 
general desires me to observe that if this were unre- 
servedly the case, or if the proceedings of the commissioners 
by which many of the thalookdars were depnved of portions 
of their possessions had been generally unjust, he would 
gladly have concurred in your recommendation, and would 
have been ready, at the risk of any misinterpretation of the 
motives of the government, to reinstate the thalookdars at 
once in their old possessiona But it is not so. As a 
question of jiohcy, indeed, the governor-general cemridefs 
that it may well be doubted whether tho attempt to 
introduce into Oude a system of village settlement in jdace 
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of ihe old settlement under thalookdars was a wise one , but 
this IS a point wluch need not be discussed here As a 
qnestion of justice) it is certain that the land and villages 
taken from the thalookdars had, for the most part, been 
usurped by them through fraud or violence 

^ 7 That unjust decisions were come to by some of our 
local officers in investigating and judging the titles of the 
landowners is, the governor-general fears, too true, but 
the proper way of rectifying such injustice is by a re-hear- 
ing where complaint is made This, you are aware, is the 
course which the govemoi -general is prepared to adopt, and 
to carry out in a liberal and conciliatory spirit It is a very 
different one from proclaiming that indiscriminate restitu- 
tion of all their ancient possessions is at once to be yielded 
to the landowners 

* 8 That the hostility of the thalookdars of Oude who 
have been most active against the British government has 
been provoked, or is excused, by the injustice with which 
they have been treated, would seem to be your opinion 

* But I am to observe, that there are some facts which 
deserve to be weighed before pronouncing that this is the ease 

*9 No chiefs ha\e been more open in their rebellion 
than the rajahs of Churda, Bhmga, and Gronda The 
governor-general believes that the first of these did not 
lose a single village by the summary settlement, and 
certainly his assessment was materially reduced The 
second was dealt with in a like liberal manner The Eajah 
of donda lost about 30 villages out of 400 , but his 
assessment was lowered by some 10,000 rupees 

*10 No one vas more benefited by the change of 
government than the young Bajah of Naupara His estates 
had been the object of a civil war with a rival claimant 
for three jeais, and of these he was at once recognised as 
sole proprietor by the Biitish government, losing only six 
villages out of more than a thousand His mother was 
appointed guardian, but her troops have been fighting 
against us at Lucknow fiom the beginning 

* 11 The Eajah of Dhowieia, also a minor, was treated 
with equal liberality Every village was settled with his 
family , yet these people turned upon Captain Eearsey and 
his party, refused them shelter, pursued them, captured the 
ladies, and sent them into Lucknow 

*12 Ushruf Bux Khan, a large thalookdar in Gronda, 
who had long been’ an object of persecution by the late 
government, was established in the possession of all his 
pioperty by us , yet he has been strongly hostile 

‘ 13 It IS clear that injustice at the hands of the British 
government has not been the cause of the hostility which, 
in these instances at least, has been displayed towards our 
rule 

*14 The mo\ing spiilt of these men and of others 
amongst the chiefs of Oude must be looked for elsewhere , 
and, in the opinion of the goveinor-general, it is to be 
found mainly in the repugnance which they feel to sutler 
any restraint of their hitherto arbitrary powers over those 
about them, to a diminution of their importance by being 
brought under equal laws, and to the obligation of dis- 
banding their aimed followers, and of living a peaceful and 
orderly life 

*The penalty of confiscation of property is no more 
than a just one in such cases as have been above recited , 
and although considerations of policy and mercy, and the 
newness of our rule, presenbe a relaxation of the sentence 
more or less large according to the features of each case, 
this relaxation must be preceded by submission, and the 
governor-general cannot consent to offer all, without 
distinction, an entire exemption from penalty, and the 
restoration of all former possessions, even though they 
diould not have been guilty of the murder of Europeans — 
I have, &c , 

(Signed) *G1 F Edmowstonb, 

^Secretary to the Government of India, 
with the Governor-general. 
UUaJtabad, March 81, 1858.’ 

F. 

The following document, thou^ not pertaining to the 


affairs of Oude, may usefully be given here, bearing as it does 
on the treatment proposed to be adopted towards mutineers 
and rebels. It was written, in the name of Viscount Can- 
ning, by the secretary to the government of the Northwest 
Provinces, and was addressed to the functionaries of the 
disturbed province of Bohilcund 

* Agba, April 28, 1858 

* Sir— I am directed to communicate to you the general 
pnnciples which the Right Honourable the Glovemor-general 
desiies to see followed by all civil and other officers who 
will exercise judicial or magisterial powers in Rohilcund, 
on the re-entry of British troops into that province 

*2 The condition of Rohilcund has been, in some 
respects, peculiar The progress of the Revolt in the 
interior has until lately suffered little check The people, 
left to themselves, have in many quarters engaged actively 
in hostilities against each other , but direct opposition to 
British authority has been mainly confined to the several 
Sudder towns, to the frontier on the Ganges, and to the 
expeditions against Nynee Tal 

‘ 3 Under these circumstances, his lordship considers it 
just to distinguish, by a wudely diffenng treatment, the 
simple beanng of arms, or even acts of social violence 
committed at a period when the check of lawful govern- 
ment was removed, from acts directly involving treason 
against the state, or a deliberate defiance of its authority 
Excepting instances of much aggravation, it is not the wish 
of government that public piosecutions should be set on 
foot on account of offences of the former class 

* 4 Further in lespect of treason and defiance of British 
authority, his lordship desiies that criminal proceedings 
shall be taken only against leaders, and against such 
persons, whethei high or low, as have distinguished them- 
selves by activity and rancour against the government, or 
by persistence in opposition to its authority after the 
advance of troops and the re-occupation of stations The 
governor-general will admit to amnesty all other classes, 
even though they have borne arms on the side of the 
rebels, provided that they tender an early and complete 
submission But continuance in opposition will exclude 
from pardon 

*5 The governor-general has reason to believe thaii an 
impression exists in Rohilcund that the Mohammedan 
population, as such, is to be proscribed and crushed It is 
likely that the rumour has been raised and fostered by the 
lebel leaders to excite apprehension and mistrust of the 
government His lordship desires that every appiopnate 
occasion may be taken to disabuse the people of this gros > 
error Such suspected rebels as may be brought to tnal 
will be tried each by his own acts Each wull stand or fall 
by the line of conduct which he shall be proved to have 
followed The government will maintain, as it has alwajs 
maintained, a strict impartiality in its administration 
Equal justice will be shared by all its subjects, whethei 
Hindoos or Mohammedans. You will make public these 
views, and instruct the chief district officers to make them 
widely knowm, m such mannei as may appear to be mo^t 
effectual 

* 6 It will be your care, in accordance with the injunc- 
tions of his lordship’s orders, embodied in the circul'ii 
order dated the 19th February, to bnng forward, for eaily 
notice by the governor-general, the several examples of 
conspicuously faithful conduct exhibited by many of the 
inhabitants of Rohilcund, under circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty — I have, &c, 

‘W Muir, 

^Sec to Goit NW P' 

G 

We now transfer attention to four of the documents 
written in London The first was nominally from the 
‘Secret Committee,’ really from the Earl of Ellenborough, 
and was suggested by the state of affairs in India during 
the second half of the month of February 
* The Secret Cominiitee of the Oowri of Du ectore of the "East India 
Company t to the Qovernor-genet al of India tn Councilf 
March 24, 1856. 

* The telegram from Calcutta, dated the 22d ult., which 
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amTed this morning, conveys intelligence of the concentra> 
tion of the force under the commander-in-chie^ and of that 
under Jnng Bahadoor, uiwn Lucknow, and we trust we 
may indulge the expectation that, ere this, that city has 
been evacuated by the rebels, and that no considerable 
corps remains united against us in the held 

‘ 2. If this happy result should have been attained, it will 
be very satisfactory to us to learn that you have deemed 
yourselves sufficiently strong to be enabled to act towards 
the people with the generosity, as well as the justice, which 
a.e congenial to the British character 

‘3 Crimes have been committed against us which it 
would be a crime to forgive; and some large exceptions 
there must be, of the persons guilty of such crimes, fiom 
any act of amnesty which could be granted , but it must 
be as impossible, as it would be abhorrent from our feelings, 
to inflict the extreme penalty which the law might strictly 
award upon all who have swerved from their allegiance 
‘4 To ns it appears that, whenever open resistance shall 
have ceased, it would be prudent, in awarding punishment, 
lather to follow the practice which prevails after the 
conquest of a country which has defended itself to the last 
hy desperate war, than that which may perhaps he lawfully 
adopted after the suppression of mutiny and rebellion, 
such acts always being excepted from forgiveness or 
mitigation of punishment as have exceeded the bcence of 
legitimate hostilities 

* 5 While we may be unable to foiget the insanity which, 
during the last ten months, has pervaded the army and a 
large portion of the people, we should at the same time 
remember the previous fidelity of a hundred yeais, and so 
conduct ourselves towards those who have erred as to 
remove their delusions and their fears, and re-establish, if 
we can, that confidence wduch was so long the foundation of 
our powder 

‘ 6 It would be desirable that, in evei v case, the disaiming 
of a district, eithei by the seizin e of arms oi by then 
surrender, should piecede the application to it of any 
amnesty, but there may he circumstances which would 
render expedient a different couise of proceeding Upon 
these exceptional cases, you and the ofliccis acting under 
jour orders must decide 

‘ 7 The disarming of a distiict having been efiected, with 
exceptions, under jour licence, in fa-vour of native gentle- 
men, whose feelings of honour would he affected by bemg 
deprived of the privilege of wearing arms, and of any other 
persons in whom you may confide, we think the possession 
of arms should be punished in e’very case by a sevcio 
penalty , but unless the possession of arms should he com- 
bined with other acts, leading to the conclusion that they 
were retained for the perpetration of crimes, that penalty 
should not he death Of course the possession of arms by 
Englishmen must always remain lawful 

‘ 8 Death has of late been but too common a punishment 
It loses whatever terror it might otherwise have when so 
indiscriminately applied , hut, in fact, in India there is not 
commonly a fear of death, although theie e\ei must be a 
fear of pain 

‘ 9. In every amnestied district, the ordinary administra- 
tion of the law should as soon as possible be restored 
‘10 In carrying these views into execution, you may 
meet with obstruction from those who, maddened hy the 
scenes they have witnessed, may desire to substitute their 
own pohey for that of the government ; but persevere 
finnly in doing what you may think right , make those who 
w^ould counteract you feel that you are resolved to lule, and 
that you will be served by none who wull not obey 
‘11 Acting in this spirit, you may rely upon our 
unqusJified support.’ 

H 

Three or four weeks afterwards, was written the ‘secret 
dispatch’ which gave nse to so vehement a debate in 
parliament 

'Aprxl 19, 1858 

‘Our letter of the 24th of March 1858 will have put you 
in possession of our general views with respect to the treat- 


ment of the people in the event of the evacuation of 
Lucknow by the enemy 

* 2 On the 12th inst , we received from you a copy of the 
'etter, dated the 3d of March, addressed by your seorei^ 
to the secretary to the chief-commissioner in Oude, which 
letter enclosed a copy of the proclamation to be issued hy 
the chief-comnussioner as soon as the Bntish troops should 
have command of the city of Lucknow, and conveyed 
insti actions as to the manner in which he was to act with 
respect to different classes of persons, in execution of the. 
views of the governor-general 

‘ 3 The people of Oude will see only the pioclamation 

‘4 That authoiitative expression of the will of the 
government informs the people that six persons, who are 
named as having been steadfast in their allegiance, aie 
henceforwaid the sole heieditary proprietors of the lands 
they held when Oude came under British rule, subject only 
to such moderate assessment as may be imposed upon them , 
that others in whose favour like claims may be established 
^vlll have conferred upon them a proportionate measure of 
reiiard and honour, and that, with these exceptions, the 
proprietary right in the soil of the province is confiscated 
to the Bntish government 

‘ 5 We cannot but express to you our apprehension that 
this decree, pronouncing the dismheiison of a people, will 
throw difficulties almost insurmountable in the way of the 
re-estahlishment of peace 

‘ 6 We are uudei the impression that the war in Oude 
has deined much of its popular cliaiacter from the rigorous 
manner in which, without regard to \\liat the chief land- 
holders had become accustomed to consider as their rights, 
the summary settlement had, in a large portion of the 
piovmce, been carried ont by yonr officers. 

‘ 7 The landholdcis of India are as much attached to the 
soil occupied by their ancestors, and aie as sensitive with 
respect to the rights in the soil they deem themselves to 
possess, as the occupiers of land in any country of which 
we have a knowledge 

‘8 Whatovei may he jour ultimate and undisclosed 
intentions, vonr i^ioclaniation will appear to deprive the 
great body of the people of all hope upon the subject most 
deal to thorn as individuals, while the substitution of our 
lule foi that of their native sovereign has naturally excited 
against us whatevei tlioy mny have of national feeling 

‘9 We cannot hut in justice consider that those who 
resist oni authoritj in Oude are under very different 
Circumstances from those who have acted against us in 
provinces which have been long under our government 

‘10 We dethroned the King of Oude, and took possession 
of his kingdom, by virtue of a treaty which had been subse- 
quently modified by another treaty, iindei which, had it 
been held to he m force, the course we adopted could not 
have been lawfully purr>ued , but we held that it was not 
in force, although the fact of its not having been ratified in 
England, as regaidcd the provision on which we rely for 
oui justification, had not been previously made knowm to 
the King of Oude 

‘ 11 That sovereign and his ancestors had been uniformly 
fait Ilf ul to their treaty engagements with us, however ill 
they may have governed their subjects 

‘ 12 They had more than once assisted us in our diffi- 
culties, and not a suspicion had ever been entertained of 
anj hostile disposition on their part towards our govern- 
ment 

*13 Snddeolf the people saw their king taken from 
amongst them, and our administration substituted for his, 
winch, however bad, was at least native , and this sudden 
change of government was immediately followed by a 
summary settlement of the revenue, which, in a very 
considerable portion of the jirovince, deprived the mort 
influential landholders of what they deemed to be their 
property — of what certainly had long given wealth, and 
distinction, and power to their families. 

* 14 We must admit that» under these riremustiaDeeB, flie 
hostihties which have been carried on in Onde have zstlMr 
the character of legitimate war than that of xehcBioti, and 
that the people of Oude should rather be regarded with 
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indulgent eousideration, than made the objects of a penalty 
exceeding in extent and m seventy almost any ^hich has 
been recorded in histoiy as inflicted upon a subdued nation 

*15 Other conquerors, when they have succeeded in 
overcoming I'esistance, have excepted a few persons as still 
“* deserving of punishment, but have, with a generous policy, 
extended their clemency to the gieat body of the people 

*16 You have acted upon a different pnnciple You 
have reserved a few as deserving of special favour, and you 
have struck with what they will feel as the severest of 
punishment the mass of the inhabitants of the countxy 

*17 We cannot but think that the precedents from 
whom you have departed will appear to have been conceived 
in a spirit of wisdom supeiior to that which appears in the 
piecedent you have made 

*18 We desire that you will mitigate in piactice the 
stringent seventy of the deciee of confiscation you have 
issued against the landholders of Oude 

‘19 We desire to see Bntish authority in India rest 
upon the willing obedience of a contented people , there 
cannot be contentment where there is general confiscation 

* 20 Government cannot long be maintained by any 
force in a country where the whole people is rendered 
hostile by a sense of wiong, and if it were possible so to 
maintain it, it would not be a consummation to be desired ’ 

I 

The Court of Diiectors, before the seciet dispatch became 
known to them, adopted courteous language in the follow ing 
letter of instructions sent to Viscount Canning, referring to 
an earlier communication 

'May 5, 1858 

*1 You w'lll have received, by the mail of the 25th of 
March, a letter from the seciet committee, winch has since 
been laid befoie us, respecting the policy which it becomes 
you to pursue tow aids those natives of India who have 
recently been in arms against the authority of the Bntish 
government 

* 2 That letter emphatically confirms the pi inciples which 
you have already adopted, as set forth in your circular of 
the 31st of July 1857, by impressing upon you the pio- 
pnety of pursuing, after the conquest of the revolted 
provinces, a coui-se of policy distinguished by a wise and 
disci iminating generosity You are exhorted to temper 
justice with mercy, and, except m cases of extreme ciimm- 
ality, to grant an amnesty to the vanquished In the 
sentiments expiessed by the seciet committee we entirely 
concur While tlieie are some enmes which humanity 
calls upon you to punish with the utmost seventy, there 
are otheis of a less aggravated chaiacter, which it would 
be equally unjust and impolitic not to pardon and to 
forget 

‘3 The offences with which you will be called upon to 
deal are of three difierent kinds. Firstly, high enmes, 
instigated by malice prepense, and aggravated by treachery 
and cruelty Secondly, offences the results rather of weak- 
ness than of meal ice, into which it is believed that many 
have been drawn by the contamination of example, by the 
fear of opposing themselves to their more powerful country- 
men, or by the belief that they have been compromised by 
the acts of their associates, rather than by any active desire 
to embarrass the existing government And, thirdly, offences 
of a less positive character, amounting to little more than 
passive connivance at evil, or at most to the act of giving 
such assistance to the rebels as, if not given, would have 
been forcibly extorted, and winch in many cases it would 
have been death to lefuse to bodies of licentious and 
exasperated mutineers. 

* 4 It is the first onlj of these offences, the pei’petrators 
of which, and their accomplices, it will be your duty to 
visit with the severest penalty which you inflict , and 
it is, happily, in such cases of exceptional atrocity, that 
you will have the least difficulty in proving both the com- 
mission of the offence and the identity of the offender 
In the other cases you might often be left in doubt, 
not only of the extent of the offence committed, but 
of its actual commission by the accused persons ; and 


although we are aware that the retribution which might 
be righteously inflicted upon the guilty may be m some 
measure restricted by too much nicety of specification, and 
that, in dealing with so large a mass of crime, it is difficult 
to avoid the commission of some acts of individual injustice, 
w'e may still express our desire that the utmost exertion 
may be made to confine, within the smallest possible 
compass, these cases of uncertain proof and dubious identity, 
even though your retnbutaiy measures should thus faJl 
short of what in strict justice might be inflicted. 

* 5 As soon as you have suppressed the active hostility of 
the enemy, jour first care will be the restoration of public 
confidence It will be your privilege when the disorganised 
provinces shall no longei be convulsed by intestine disoider, 
to set an example of toleration and forbearance towards the 
subject people, and to endeavour by every means consistent 
with the security of the British empiic in the east, to allay 
the irritation and suspicion, which, if suflered to retain 
possession of the mmds of the native and European inhabit- 
ants of the country, will eventually lead to nothing less 
calamitous than a war of races. 

* 6 In dealing with the people of Oude, you will doubtless 
be moved by special considerations of justice and of policy 
Throughout the recent contest, we have ever regarded such 

of the inhabitants of that country as — not being sepoys or | 
pensioners of our own army — have been in arms against us 
as an exceptional class. They cannot be considered as 
traitors or even rebels, for they had not pledged their fidelity 
to US, and they had scarcely become our subjects. Many, 
by the introduction of a new system of govemment, had 
necessarily been deprived of the maintenance they had 
latteily enjoyed , and otlicis feared that the speedy loss 
of their means of subsistence must follow fiom the same 
course It was natuial that such persons should avail 
themselves of the opportunity presented by the distracted 
state of the country, to strike a blow for the restoration of 
the native rule, under which the pennitted disorganisation 
of the country had so long been to them a source of unlaw- 
ful profit Neither the disbanded soldiers of the late native 
government, noi the gieat thalookdars and their retainers, 
were under any obligation of fidelity to our govemment for 
benefits confeired upon them You w^ould be justified, there- 
foie, in dealing with them as jou would with a foreign 
enemy, and in ceasing to consider them objects of 
punishment after they have once laid down their arms. 

* 7 Of these arms they must for ever be deprived You 
will doubtless, in prosecution of this object, address your- 
self m the first instance to the case of the great thalookdai’s, 
who so successfully defied the late govemment, and many 
of whom, with large bodies of armed men, appear to have 
aided the efforts of the mutinous soldiery of the Bengal 
army The destruction of the fortified strongholds of these 
powerful landholders, the forfeiture of their remaining guns, 
the disarming ani disbanding of their followers, will be 
amongst your first works But, whilst you are depriving 
this influential and once dangerous class of people of their 
power of openly resisting your authority, you will, we have 
no doubt, exert yourself by every possible means to reconcile 
them to Bntish rule, and encourage them, by liberal 
arrangements made in accordance with ancient usages, to 
become industrious agriculturists, and to employ in the 
cultivation of the soil the men who, as armed retainers, 
have so long wasted the substance of their masters and 
desolated the land We believe that these landholders may 
be taught that their holdings viill be more profitable to 
them under a strong government, capable of maintaining 
the peace of the country, and severely punishing agrarian 
outrages, than under one which perpetually invites, by its 
weakness, the ruinous arbitration of the sword. 

* 8 Having thus endeavoured, on the re-establishment of 
the authority of the Bntish govemment in Oude, to 
re-assure the great landholders, you will proceed to con- 
sider, m the same spirit of toleration and forbearance, the 
condition of the great body of the people. You will bear in 
mind that it is necessary, in a transition state from one 
govemment to another, to deal tenderly with existing 
nsage^ and sometimes even with existing abuses. All 
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precipitate reforms axe dangerous. It is often wiser even 
to tolerate evil for a time, than to ahum and to irritate the 
minds of the people by the sudden introduction of changes 
Tvhich time can alone teach them to appreciate, or even, 
perhaps, to understand. You v ill be especially careful, 
in the readjustment of the fiscal system of the province, to 
avoid the imposition of unaccustomed taxes, whether of a 
general or of a local character, pressing heavily upon the 
industrial resources and affecting the daily comforts of the 
people. We do not estimate the successful admimstration 
of a newly acquired province according to the financial 
results of the first few years At such a time we should 
endeavour to conciliate the people by wise concessions, and 
to do nothing to encourage the belief that the British 
government is more covetous of revenue than the native 
ruler -whom it has supplanted.’ 

K 

The last document here given is a letter of instructions 
from the Court of Directors, kind and courteous towards 
the governor-general, but evidently conveying an opinion 
that the proposed proclamation, unless modified and acted 
on with caution, would be too severe for the purpose in 
view 

* Political Depot fment, Wh of M>ty [Xo 20) 1858 

‘ 1 The secret committee has communicated to us the 
governor-generals secret letter, dated 5th March (No 9) 
1858, with its enclosures, consisting of a letter addressed 
to the chief-commissioner of Oude, dated 3d of March, and 
of the proclamation referred to therein, which was to be 
issued by Sir James Outram to the chiefs and inhabitants 
of Oude as soon as the British troops should have posses- 
sion or command of the city of Lucknow 

‘2 We have also received communication of the letter 
addressed to your government by the secret committee, 
under date the 19th of April last, on the subject of the 
draft of proclamation 

‘ 3 Our political letter of the 5th of May has .apprised 
you of our strong sense of the distinction which ought to 
be maintained between the revolted sepoys and the chiefs 
and people of Oude, and the comparative indulgence with 
which, equally from justice and policy, the insurgents of 
that country (other than sepojs) ought to be regarded 
In accordance with these views, we entirely approve the 
guarantee of life and honour given by the pioposed pro- 
clamation to all thalookdars, chiefs, and landholdeis, with 
their folio weis, who should make immediate submission, i 
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suirender their arms, and obey the orders of the British 
government, provided they have not participated in the 
murder “ of Englishmen or Englishwomen.” 

* 4 We are prepared to leam that in publicly declaxiag 
that, with the exception of the lands of six persons who 
had been steadfast in their allegiance, the proprietary right 
in the soil of the province was confiscated to the British 
government, the governor-general intended no more than 
to reserve to himself entiie liberty of action, and to give 
the character of mercy to the confirmation of all rights 
not prejudicial to the public welfare, the on uers of which 
might not, by their conduct, have excluded themselves from 
indulgent consideration 

* 5 His lordship must have been well aware that the 
words of the proclamation, without the comment on it 
which we trust was speedily afforded by jour actions, must 
haie pioduced the expectation of much more general and 
ludiscrimiuate dispossession than could have been consistent 
with justice or with policy We shall doubtless be 
informed, in due course, of the reasons which induced the 
governor-general to employ those terms, and of the means 
which, we presume, have been taken of making known m 
Oude the merciful character which we assume" must still 
belong to jour \iew's. In the meantime, it is due to the 
gov ernor-general that we should express our entire reliance 
that on thi’^ as on former occasions, it has been his firm 
resolution to shew to all whose crimes are not too great for 
any indulgence, the utmost degree of leniency consistent 
With the early lestoi-ation and firm maintenance of latvful 
authority 

‘We accordingly have to inform jou, that on receiving 
communication of the papers now acknowledged, the Court 
of Du eeto-s passed the following resolution 

‘ “ Resolved — That in reference to the dispatch from the 
secret committee to the governor-genei-al of India, dated 
the 19th ult, w'lth the documents therein alluded to, and 
this day laid before the Couit of Directors, this court 
desires to express its continued confidence in the governor- 
geneial. Lord Canning, and its conviction that his measure 
for the pacification of Oude, and tlie other disturbed dis- 
tricts in India, will be characterised by a generous policy, 
and by the utmost clemency that is found to be consistent 
with the satisfactory accomplishment of that important 
object” — Wc aie, Ac 

(Signed) ‘F CaRRxs, 

‘W J Eastwice, 

' London i JAty 18, 1858, &C &c.* 
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CHAPTER XXYIII. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN APRIL, 


n*E Bntiisli officers and - would be crushed out The result did not answer 
soldieis in India looked for- j to this expectation. Lucknow was conquered , but 
"ward, not without anxiety, to a j the prisoners taken could be reckoned simply by 
hot-weather campaign in the I dozens ; nearly all the rebels who were not killed 
WBi summer of 1858 IJnch disappoint- j escaped into the provinces. It is true that they 

inent was felt, too, in England, when j were now a dispersed body instead of a concen- 
f^^^Mitlie necessity for such a campaign Irated army ; but it is also true that, m abandoning 
W^^»l>ecame manifest. Persons in all ranks Lucknow, they would retire to many towns and 
had fondly hoped that, when Sir Cohn forts where guns could be found, and where a 
Jfflr Campbell had spent two or three months formidable stand might be made against British 

in preparing for the siege of Lucknow, he troops Let the summer approach, and the ratio of 

would be enabled so to invest that city as to advantages on the two sides would be changed in 

render the escape of the mutineers impossible ; character Hot weather may affect the sepoy, but 

and that in conquering it, the heart of the rebelhon it affects him relatively less than the Englishman 
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It is heart-breaking work to a gallant soldier to 
feel his bodily strength faihng through heat, at 
a time when his spirit is as heroic as ever. The 
rebels were astute enough to know this. The lithe 
Hindoo, with supple limbs and no superfluous 
flesh, can make great maiches — especially when he 
retreats His goods and chattels are few in number ; 
his household arrangements simple, and it costs 
him little time or thought to shift his quarters 
at a short notice, m a period of peace. During 
war or rebellion, when he becomes a soldier, his 
worldly position is even more simple than before 
A man who can hve upon nee, parched corn, and 
1 u ater, and to whom it is a matter of much indifFer- 
' ence whether he is clothed or not, has a remarkable 
freedom of movement, requiring little intricacy of 
commissariat airangements The Enghsh, during 
the war of the mutiny, had ample means of 
observing this mobility of the native rebel troops, 

■ and ample reasons for lamenting its consequences 
j If this were so during the winter, it would be still 
moie decidedly the case during a hot-weatlier 
campaign, when exhaustion and coups de sohil 
woik so terribly on the European constitution. It 
I Avas this consideration, as we have said, that gave 
! use to much disappointment, both in India and 
I 111 England, when the real sequel of the siege of 
I Lucknow became apparent The disappointment 
I resolved itself in some quarters into adverse 
I ciiticism on Sir Colin Campbell’s tactics , but 
' even those who deemed it wise and just to 
I postpone such criticism, could not postpone their 
I anxiety when they found that the rebels, fleeing 
fiom Lucknow, assumed such an attitude elsewhere 
I ds would render a summer campaign necessary 
' The long sojourn of the comraander-in-chief in 
and near the Oudian capital, and the frequent 
communications between him and the governor- 
general, told of seiious and weighty discussions 
concerning the policy to bo pursued. Rumours 
circulated of an antagonism of plans; of one 
project for leaving the rebels unmolested until 
after the hot season should have passed, and of 
another for crushing them in detail before they 
could succeed m re-combining But whatever 
might have been the rumours, the policy adopted 
followed the latter of these two courses. The 
army of Lucknow, broken up into divisions or 
columns, was set again to work, to puisue and 
defeat those insurgents who kept the field with 
a pertinacity little expected when the mutiny 
began So much of those opciations as took place 
during the month of Apnl, it is the purpose of 
this chapter to nairate , but a few words may 
previously be said concerning the state of affairs 
lu Bengal, more dependent on Calcutta than on 
the army of Oude or the commander-in-chief. 

The fact has already been adverted to that the 
supreme government, amid all the anxiety of the 
rebellion m the northwest, began in the spring 
of the year to take measures for the better pro- 
tection of liower Bengal. That province, the 
most important in the whole of India, had been 
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very little affected by the mutiny, chiefly because 
there w^ere few Mohammedan leaders inclined to 
become rebels ; but the authonties could not dose 
their eyes to the facts that the province was very 
insufl5ciontly defended, and that any successful 
revolt there would be more disastrous than in 
other regions So long as the delta of the Ganges 
remained in British hands, there would always be 
a base of operations for reconquering Upper India, 
if necessary ; but that delta once lost, the services 
of a Clive, backed by a largo array from England, 
would be again needed to recover it. A plan was 
therefore formed for locating five or six thousand 
European troops in Bengal, quarteied at Calcutta, 
Dumdum, Cliinsura, Barrackpoio, Dinapoor, 
Benares, and one or two other places It became 
very seriou«?ly contested Avhether any native army 
whatever would be needed in the province. The 
Bengalees are peaceful, and have few ambitious 
chieftains among them ; hence, it \vas argued, a 
few thousand British troops, and a few hundred 
seamen of the Naval Biigade, w'ould suflice to 
piotect the province There were divisional 
battalions’ of nafne troops still at certain stations, 
as a sort of military pohee , but the legular Bengal 
native army had been extinguished, or had ex- 
tinguished itself. So useful had a few hundred 
seamen become, that their employment led to 
many such suggestions as the following — ‘Wherever 
these seamen are, there is a feeling of absolute 
security at once from external attack and internal 
treachery Bengal has now been nearly twelve 
months without a native army, and within that 
tw^elve months thej" have never once been missed 
Why not retain this secuiity ? Why not strike off 
Bengal from the provinces to be occupied by a 
native force, and render our improvised force a 
permanent institution ? A company of European 
sailors would be a nucleus for the armed police in 
each division. Why not keep them up as such, 
give them permanent allowances, lecruit them 
pnmarily from the same useful class There can 
be no want of men when once such a permanent 
opening is known. They would not only protect 
the great cities, and double the physical force on 
which all authority must ultimately rest, but act 
as a permanent check on the divisional battalions. 
We want such a check These men may be as 
faithful as the sepoys have been false, as attached 
to Europeans as the sepoys have proved themselves 
hostile , but there can never be any proof of the 
fact Let us not again trust armed natives without 
the precautions we take in our ships against our 
oTvn sailors — a check by a different body.' All 
such considerations necessarily resolved themselves 
into a much larger inquiry, to be conducted 
deliberately and cautiously — how ought the army 
of India to be re-constitnted ? 

Semi-barbarous tribes in many instances took 
advantage of the disturbed state of Britisli infl^ 
eucc in India, to make mroads into disinefyt mA 
properly belonging to them; and it sometimei 
happened that the correction of these evil-doera 
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tras a very difficult matter. Such an instance 
occurred in the month now under notice. On the 
borders of Assam, at the exti^eme northeast corner 
of India, were a wild mountain tnbe called Abors, 
I who had for some time been engaged in a system 
of marauding on the Assam side of the frontier 
Captain Bivar, at Debrooghur, set forth to punish 
them, taking with him a mixed force of sailors and 
Goorkhas. The Abors retreated to their fastnesses, 
and Bivar attempted to follow them ; but this was 
an unsuccessful manoeuvre. The Abors brought 
down many of his men by poisoned arrows, and 
maimed others by rolling down stones upon them 
from the rocks ; a portion of their numbers, mean- 
while, making a circuit, fell upon the baggage- 
boats, and captured the whole of the baggage 
Captain Bivar and his companions suffered many 
privations before they safely got back to Debrooghur 
These, however, were minor difficulties, involving 
no very serious consequences Thiougliout the 
northeast legion of India there weie few ‘Pandies,’ 
few sepoys of Hindustani race , and thus the 
matenals for rebellion were deprived of one very 
mischievous ingiedicnt. 

The Calcutta authorities found it necessary to 
make stringent rules concerning ladies and children , 
and hence some of the magistrates and collectois, 
the representatives of the Company in a civil capa- 
city m the country districts, were occasionally 
placed in tioublesome circumstances by family 
considerations during times of tumult From the 
first, the Calcutta government had endeavoured, 
by every available means, to pi event women and 
children from going to the scenes of danger 
knowing how seriously the movements of the 
officers, military and civil, would be interfered 
with by the presence of helpless relatives during 
scenes of fighting and tumult. One of the magis- 
trates, in Western Bengal, w^as brought into diffi- 
culty by disobedience to this order. His wife 
entreat^ that she might come to him at his station 
She did so. Shortly afterwaids a rumour spread 
that a large force of the enemy was approaching 
The lady grew frightened, and the husband anxious 
He took her to another place, and was thereby 
absent from his post at a critical time The 
government suspended him from office for dis- 
obeying orders in having his wife at the station, 
and for quitting his district without leave at a 
tune when his presence was imperatively needed 

One other matter may be mentioned here, in 
connection wuth the local government, before pro- 
ceeding to the affairs of Oude and the northwest. 
The Calcutta authorities shared with the Court of 
Directors, the Enghsh government, and the House 
of Commons, the power of rewarding or honouring 
their troops for good services ; the modes adopted 
were many; but amid the controversies which 
occasionally arose concerning military honours, 
medals, promotions, and encomium^, it was made 
very manifest dunng the wars of the mutiny that 
the Victoria Cross, the recognition of individual 
valour, was one of the most highly valued by the 


soldiery, both officers and pnvates. The imltriness 
of the bits of metal and ribbon, or the tastelessness 
of the design, might be abundantly criticised ; but 
when it became publicly known that the Cross 
would be given only to those who had shewn them- 
selves to be brave among the brave, the value of 
the symbol was great, such as a soldier or sailor 
could alone appicciate From time to time notices 
appeared in the London Gazette, emanating from 
the War-office, giving the utmost publicity to the 
instances in which the Victoiia Cross w^as bestoived. 
The name of the officer or soldier, the regiment or 
corps to which he belonged, the commanding officer 
w^ho had made the recommendation, the dispatch 
in which the deed of biavery was recoided, the 
date and place of that deed, the nature of the deed 
itself— all weie biicfly set forth , and theie can be 
little doubt that the lecipicnts of the Cioss would 
cherish that memorial, and the Gazette notice, to 
the end of their lives Incidental notices of this 
honoraiy testimonial have been frequently made 
m former chapters , and it is mentioned again hei e 
because of its importance m including officers and 
privates in the same category. Thus, on the 27th 
of Apiil, to give one instance, the London Gazette 
announced the bestowal of the Victoiia Cross on 
Lieutenant-colonel Henry Tombs, of the Bengal 
artillery, Lieutenant James Hills, of the same 
corps, Lieutenant William Alexander Keir, of the 
24th Bombay native infantry; Sergeant John 
Smith, of the Bengal Sappers and Miners, Bugler 
Robert Hawthorne, of the 52d foot ; Lance- 
corporal Henry Smith, of the same legirnent , 
Sergeant Bernard Diamond, of the Bengal hoise- 
artillery , and Gunner Richard Fitzgerald, of the 
same corps Sergeant Smith and Bugler Haw- 
thorne, it will be remembered, assisted poor Home, 
Salkeld, and Buigess in blowing up the Cashmeie 
Gate at Delhi , unlike their heioic but less fortunate 
companions, they lived to receive the Victoria 
Cross * 

Let us now pass to the stormy northwest regions. 
Beginning with Lucknow as a centre, it will be 
convenient to treat of Sir Colin’s arrangements at 
that place, and then to notice in succession the 
operations of his biigadiers in their movements 
1 tidially from that centre, so far as they were con- 
nected with the month of Apiil. 

That portion of the aimy which remained in 
Lucknow found the month of April to open with 
a degree of heat very distressing to bear A 
temperature of 100^ F, under the shade of 

* The following will gne an idea of the mode in which the 
Gazette announcements u ere raode ‘ 2 Ith Bombay N I — Lieutenant 
William Alexander Kerr , date of act ol bravery, July 10, 1S57 — 
On the breaking out of a mutiny m the 27th Bombay N 1 m July 
1857, a party of the mutineers took up a position m the stronghold 
or paga near the town of Kolaporc, and defended themselTCs to 
extremity ** Lieutenant Kerr, of the Southern Hahratta Irregular 
Horse, took a prominent share m the attack on the position , and 
at the moment when its capture was of great public importance, 
he made a da<«h at one of the gateways, with some dismounted 
horsemen, and forced an entrance by breaking down the gate. The 
attack was completely sucoMsful, and the defenders were dther 
killed, wounded, or captured — a result that may with perfect Justiec 
be attributed to Lieutenant Kerr's dashing and devoted braver} " 
(Letter firom the Political Superintendent at Kolapore to the 
Adjutanti^exieral of the Army, dated September 10, 1857 )' 
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a teut^ was not at all nnnsuaL When the wind 
was calm, the pressure of temperature was not 
much felt; but the blowing of a hot wind was 
truly terrible— not only from the heat itself, but 
irom the clouds of dust laden with particles of 
matter of the most offensive kind. Every organ 
of sense, every nerve, every poie, was distressed. 
And it was at such a time that a commander was 
called upon to plan, and oflSceis and soldiers to 
execute, military operations with as much care 
and exactitude as if under a cool and temperate 
sky There were putrefying bodies yet unburied 
111 the vicinity, pools of recently diied blood in 
the streets and gardens, and abominations of 
e\ery kind m this city of palaces how these 
affected the air, in a temperature higher than 
is ever known in England, may be imperfectly, 
and only imperfectly, conceived 

The last chapter told m what way the treat- 
ment of the Oude rebels engaged the attention of 
the imperial legislature, and what w'eic the violent 
discussions to which that subject gave rise In tins 
place it will only be necessary to state that, long 
before Viscount Canning came to hear the views 
of the two Houses of Parliament, he found it 
necessary to determine, if not the policy itself, at 
least the names of those who would have the 
onerous task of re-establisliing civil government in 
the distracted province Mr Montgomery, who, as 
judicial commissioner of the Punjaub, had rendered 
admirable service to Sir John Lawience, was 
selected by the governor-general to fill Mie office of 
chief-commissioner of Oude — aided by a staff of 
judicial and financial commissioners, civil and 
military secretaries, deputy-commissioners, com- 
missioners of divisions, deputy-commissioners of 
distiicts, and other officeis. It was believed that 
he combined the valuable qualities of sagacity, 
experience, firmness, and conciliation Oude w'as 
to be parcelled out into four divisions, and each 
division into three distiicts. The intention was, 
that as soon as any pait of the province was 
bi ought into some degiee of order by Sir Cohn 
and his brigadiers, Montgomeiy should take it in 
hand, and bring it to older in i elation to judicial 
and revenue affairs. Large powers were given to 
him, in relation to ‘ proclamations’ and everything 
else ; and it remained for time to shew the result 

While on this subject, it may be well to advert 
to the conduct and position of one particular 
native of Oude Dunng many months the line of 
policy pursued by the influential Oudian land- 

* * Of the dost it is quite bejond the pou era of writing to give a 
drscriptxon It is so fine and subtle, that long after the Ciiuses 
which raised it have ceased to exert their influence, you may see 
It like a veil of gauze between your eyes and every object The 
nm, while yet six or seven degrees above the horizon, is bid from 
Eight by it as though the luminary were enveloped in a thick fog , 
and at early morning and evening, this vapour of dust suspended 
high hi air seems like a rain-cloud clln^g to a hillside When 
this dust is set rapidly m motion by a hot wind, and when the 
grosser sand, compost of mmute fragments of talc, scales of 
nuca, and earth, is impelled in quick successive waves through the 
heated atmosphere, the effect is quite snffident to make oue 
detest India for ever Every article in your tent, your hair, eyes, 
And nose, are filled and covered with this dust, whidi deposits a 
coating half an mdi thick all over the tent W. H Bcsssll 
2P 


owner, Rajah Maun Bingh, was a subject of much 
anxiety among the British authorities. His power 
in Oude was very considerable, and it was &ndly 
hoped or wished that he might prove faithful ia 
mutinous times. This hope was founded on 
two kinds of evidence, positive and negative — 
proofs that he had often befriended the poor 
Euro])can fugitives in the hour of greatest need, 
and that on many occasions he had not injured 
the Biitish when he might easily have done so. 
Neveitheless it was impossible to get rid of the 
impression that he was ‘playing fast and loose;* 
resening himself for whichever jmrty should gain 
the ascendency in the Indian struggle. So much 
importance was attached in England to this rajah’s 
conduct, that the House of Commons ordered the 
production of any documents that might throw 
light upon it. The papei’s produced ranged over 
a period of six months^ So eaily as June 1857, 
when the mutiny was only six or seven weeks old, 
Mr Tucker, commissioner of Benares, wrote to 
Maun Singh concerning the relations between him 
and the British government — acknowledging the 
steadiness of the rajah m maintaining the distiict 
of Fyzabad in a peaceful condition, so far as he 
could, and assuiing him that it would be good 
policy for him to continue in the same path Ho 
told him that although England was engaged in a 
war w ith China, and had only just concluded ane 
with Peisia, and that moreover her Hindustani 
tioops had proved faithless, she would undoubtedly 
tiiumph ov^cr all opposition from within and with- 
out, and would equally remember those who had 
been true and those who had been false to her — 
to rewaid the one and punish the other It was a 
letter of thanks for the past, and of warning for the 
futuie Duiing the same month, Maun Singh was 
m correspondence with Mr Paterson, magistrate of 
Goinickpore, giving and receiving friendly assur- 
finces, and impiessing the niagistiate with a belief 
in his sincere dcsiie to lemain faithful to the 
British government during a time of trouble. In 
the middle of July he was in coi respondence with 
Mr Wingfield, British political agent with the 
Goorkha force at that time in the Goruckpore 
district Maun Singh, it may here be remarked, 
had suffered severely m his estate, by the land- 
settlement made when the Company took posses- 
sion of Oude , he had suffered, whether rightly or 
wrongly ; and the Calcutta authorities were natu- 
rally anxious to know whether his losses had 
converted him into a rebel He wrote to Mr 
Wingfield, piomising to adhere faithfully to a 
course of friendliness towards the English. Mr 
Wingfield recommended the government to trust 
Maun Singh, to supply him with a certain amount 
of funds, and to believe that he was able and 
willing to keep the distncts of Fyzabad and 
Sultanpore tolerably free from anarchy. Hq 
added ‘ All I see and hear of Maun Singh makes 
me think him stanch up to this moment 
has exerted himself in every way to protect tlie 
women and children that were left at Fymbad^ 
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«iid to place them in safety He sent four 
sergeants* wives and seven children to this place ; 
hat we cannot expect him to sacrifice himself for 
ns He has doubtless already made himself 
obnoxious to the rebels by his open adhesion 
to our cause ; and if fortune goes against us at 
Lucknow, instead of being able to render us any 
assistance, he will himself have to take shelter 
here.’ The Calcutta government autlionsed Mr 
Wingfield to thank Maun Singh for his actions 
and his promises, and to assist him with money to 
a certain prescribed amount In August a letter 
was sent to the rajah himself by the government, 
thanking him for what he had done, and urging 
him to a continuance in the same course Many 
months afterwards, the Calcutta authorities had 
again to discuss this subject. During the autumn, 
Maun Smgh’s former promises had been a good deal 
belied. He had been in and near Lucknow during 
the period when Havelock, Outram, and Campbell 
were engaged m warfare at that city , and it was 
more than suspected that he had aided the insur- 
gents. True, he was a man who, having some- 
thing of the feelings of a gentleman, rather 
succoured than persecuted hapless fugitives who 
were powerless for aught save suffering , but his 
proce^ings in other ways were not satisfactory 
When Outram commanded in the Residency, shut 
up with Havelock and Inglis, he exchanged many 
communications with the rajah, but to no satis- 
factory end. During the winter, rumours reached 
Maun Singh that the governor-general, regarding 
him as a traitor in spite of his many promises, 
intended to deprive him of Ins estates, as a punish- 
ment. He wrote a repioachful letter to Mr 
Brcreton, the magistrate at Goruckpore — com- 
plaining that this was a poor reward for his 
services ; that he went with his family to Lucknow 
because he was threatened by insurgents at Fyza- 
bad; but that throughout the various sieges at 
Lucknow he never joined the rebels m attacking 
the British. Among various letters from the officials, 
were two which shewed that Mr Wingfield had 
greatly modified his former favouiable opinion of 
the Fyzabad rajah. On the 2d of February he 
wrote • ‘ Maun Singh is not the man to be selected 
as an object of clemency He has not the excuse 
of having been hurried into insurrection by the 
force of example, the impetuosity of his feelings, 
or even regard for his personal safety. He with- 
stood all these trials ; for it was on mature 
reflection, and after weighing all the chances on 
cither side, that he chose that of rebellion. As 
long as he thought the success of the insurrection 
was but transient, and that our government would 
speedily recover its position, he professed loyalty, 
and even supported us ; but when he heard that 
theGoorkhas were not to march through Fyzabad, 
and that Havelock had been obliged to abandon 
his design of relieving the Residency and to retire 
on Oawnpore, he thought our case hopeless, and 
3oined what appeared the triumphant side. He 
has now found out his mistake, and wishes to turn 


again’ Again, on the 12th of February Mr 
Wingfield wrote ; ‘On Maun Singh’s conduct I look 
with some distrust, which his letter does not tend 
to remove. Our Fyzabad news-writer, whose 
information has invariably proved correct, reports 
that the rajah has had an interview with some of 
the sepoy officers, and agreed to their proposal to 
invade this (Goruckpore) district, and moved three 
of his guns down to the Ghat It would be quite 
consistent with his known character for duphcity 
to infer that, while aiding the insurgents, he is 
trying to keep well with us.’ The double-dealer 
had, indeed, his hands full of employment; for 
he had been sounding Sir James Outram at the 
Alum Bagh, before he applied to the Goruckpore 
authorities, at the very time that he had on hand 
some sort of negotiation with the rebels He 
succeeded so far as this — that no party liked 
absolutely to throw him off Mr Wingfield, in 
writing to the government, candidly admitted that, 
inscrutable and unreliable as Maun Singh was, 
matters would have gone worse for the British 
in Oude if he had not been there. ‘ It must be 
admitted that his neutrality up to the present time 
has paralysed the plans of the insurgents, and has 
made him the object of their indignation Had 
he declaied himself openly against us, the district 
of Goruckpore would long ago have been invaded ’ 
On the 16th of February the governor-general sent 
orders from Allahabad, as to the mode in which 
any overtures from Maun Singh should be received. 
He direct(5d that the rajah should be thanked for 
the humanity he had shewn towards individuals , I 
reminded that strong suspicions W'ere entertained I 
of his complicity with the rebels, threatened 
with a full and searching inquiiy into his past 
conduct, and necommended to submit himself— 
without any other conditions than a promise of his 
life and honour — to the British authorities. But 
Maun Singh did not follow this advice — he 
remained throughout the spring months balancing 
and trimming between loyalty and disloyalty. i 
Reverting to the state of affairs at Lucknow, it 
may here be observed that the commander-in- j 
chief remained in that city until the middle of | 
April. There was nothing Napoleonic, nothing I 
rapid, in his movements after the conquest ; but I 
those vrho knew him best knew that he was 
organising plans of operation for aU his brigadiers, 
and on all sides of the Oudian capital. So 
thoroughly was he master of his own secrets, and 
of his coiTespondence with the governor-general, 
that very httle concerning his plans were known 
until the very day of operation Even the higher 
officers had little but conjecture to rest upon , 
while the mere retailers of gossip were sorely 
puzzled for materials. It may be that the exces- 
sive pubheity of the details of the Crimean war 
had render^ military authorities uneasy, and 
tended to render them chary of givmg information 
of their plans m any subsequent wars. During 
the second week in the month. Sir Colin Camp- 
bell took a rapid gallop to AJlidiabad— a long 
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distance and a somewhat perilous ride in such a 
disturbed state of the country ; but he was not a 
man to care for distance or for danger, as person- 
ally affecting himself He had many weighty 
questions to settle with Viscount Canning ; and as 
the governor-general could not or would not go 
to the commander, the commander went to the 
governor-general. The result of the interview was 
the departure of Sir Cohn Campbell himself, as 
well as his generals, for active service in distiicts 
distant from Lucknow. 

It will be desirable to trace the movements of 
the generals and brigadiers singly before noticing 
those of the commander-in-chief and his head- 
quarters. 

And first, for Sir James Outram. This eminent 
man, the second in influence among the military 
commanders in India, quitted Lucknow nearly 
at the same time as many other officers ; but on a 
different mission. When that city was conquered, 
Outram at once became supreme authority there, 
as chief-commissioner of ' Oude. He collected 
round him a civil staff, and proceeded to enrol a 
police, establish police-stations, and restore order m 
the city Prom these duties, however, he was sum- 
moned away His services were needed at Calcutta 
The supreme council in that city generally con- 
tained one military officer among its members, to 
advise on matters pertaining to war General 
Low, who had for some time filled that position, 
retired to England , and Outram was chosen to 
supply his place. Personally, it was well that Sir 
James should quit the camp for a while, after half 
a year’s incessant military employment in Oude ; 
and professionally, it was desirable that the 
council at Calcutta should have the benefit of his 
assistance, in any plans for the reorganisation of 
the Indian army — a most important matter, 
towards which the attention of the authorities was 
necessarily much directed. Sir James did not 
forget his old companions-in-arms As soon as he 
reached Calcutta, he gave orders that copies of one 
of the newspapers should be regularly sent to the 
hospitals of SIX of the British regiments at Cawn- 
pore, Meerut, Lucknow, and Benares ; he knew 
how irksome are the hours in a sick-room, and 
how joyfully a few books or journals are hailed in 
such a place 

The lines of operation marked out for the other 
generals naturally bore relation to the real or 
supposed position of the insurgent forces. The 
rumours which reached head-quarters concerning 
the concentration of rebel leaders m Rohilcund, 
even making allowance for exaggerations, told of a 
somewhat formidable organisation Among the 
best-known names included in the list were Khan 
Bahadoor Khan, Nena Sahib, Fuzul Hnq, Waladid 
Khan, and the Nawab of Purruckabad. Khan 
Bahadoor Khan was chief ruler ; and he appears to 
bave organised something like a regular govern- 
ment, with dewans, moonshees, naibs, darogahs, 
kotwaLa^ nazims, and military commanders. Nena 
Sttbib was there as a sort of distinguished refhgee ; 


as were also two shahzadas or princes of the royal 
I family of Delhi. Nena Sahib is supposed to have 
arrived at Bareilly in Rohilcund, after Sir Cohn’s 
great victory at Lucknow, with four hundred 
troopers, and to have taken up his abode in the 
fine large native school-room built by the British 
in that city One among many bazaar reports 
was, that Khan Bahadoor Khan began to entertain 
misgivings concerning the ultimate success of his 
rebel policy ; but that Nena Sahib, acting on his 
fears, insisted that a drawing back would be ruin- 
ous. Another rumour, having much probability to 
recommend it, was to the effect that Nena Sahib 
looked to Central India, the region of Gwalior, 
Kotah, and Indore, as the field in which his own 
personal success might ultimately be best insured, 
on account of his gieat influence among the 
Mahrattas of that region, and it was supposed 
that, failing of success in Oude and Rohilcund, he 
would endeavour to cross the Ganges and the 
Jumna into Bundelcund and Central India Hence 
one of the points of policy on the side of the 
commander-in-chief, was to guard those great 
rivers at as many ghats or passing-places as pos- 
sible — m the hope that, confined to Oude and 
Rohilcund, the rebels might be crushed , and in 
the fear that, scattered over Central India, they 
might again become powerful. Whether his forces 
were sufficiently numerous for this duly, was one 
of the many questions that pressed npon Sir Colin 
Campbell The tnte saymg of an enemy ‘not 
knowing when they were beaten,’ was many times 
revived by the British officers in those days , the 
mutineers seldom gained a victoiy , but on the 
other hand, they were not much disheartened by 
defeat ; they retreated, only to collect and fight 
again ; and thus the British troops seldom felt 
that a victoiy would give an unquestionably 
permanent advantage 

Of the leaders who had taken part in the con- 
quest of Lucknow, Jung Bahadoor, the Nepaulese 
chieftain~as has been shewn in a former chapter 
— went to Allahabad with a body-guard, to hold 
an interview with the goveroor-generaL The rest 
of the Goorkha contingent retraced their steps by 
slow degrees towards their Nepaulese home So 
late as the 22d of April, the main body of 
Goorkhas were no further from Lucknow than 
Nawabgunge, a town on the banks of the Gogra, 
noitheast of the capital of Oude. On that day, 
they marched to Sutturgunje, and on the 23d to 
Durriabad This town had a fort which might 
have made a stout resistance, but there were no 
rebel troops at hand to put the matter to proof. 
After remaining at Durriabad two days, the 
Goorkhas marched on the 25th to Shugahgunje, 
on the 26th to Mobarrukgunje, and on the 27th to 
Durabgunje— all of them places on or near the 
banks of the Gogra, on the route towards Fyzabad. 
Resting two days at Durabgunje, they marked on 
the 29th to Ayodha or Oude, the ancient Hindoo 
capital, afterwards supplant!^ by the Moham- 
medan Fyzabad, just at hand— whidi Fjnbad was 
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in its tnrn supplanted by Lucknow. On the last 
day of the month, the Goorkhas were on one side of 
the river Gogra at Fyzabad, and a body of rebels 
on the other — each intently watching the other, but 
without fighting. Matin Singh was at that time at 



Gooikha HaMldar or Seigeant 


Fyzabad, friendly to the Biitish. Little satisfaction 
appears to have been derived by any party from 
this co-operation of the Gnorkhas with the British. 
In the preceding July and August, when Havelock 
was straining every nerve to bnng a small force 
up to Lucknow, and when Inglis was contending 
against stupendous difficulties in that city— in those 
months, there was an army of three or four thou- 
sand Goorkhas near the eastern frontier of Oude, 
badly commanded and insufficiently employed. 


Why they were not pushed on to Lucknow, 
as an auxiliary force, was known only to the 
authorities ; but, in its effect, this inactivity of the 
Goorkhas called forth much adverse criticism. 
Again, during the six months from the beginning 
of September to the beginning of March, the 
assistance from Nepaul was not of such a charac- 
ter as had been hoped by those who knew that the 
Goorkhas enlisted in the Sirmoor and Kumaon 
battalions were really brave and efficient troops, 
and who expected that Jung Bahadoor's Goorkhas 
would prove to be men of the same stamp Why 
the aid rendered was so small, was a politico- 
military question, on which very little information 
was afforded. When, at last, a really large 
Nepaulese army entered Oude, its movements 
were so slow that Sir Cohn began the siege of 
Lucknow without its aid , and when the siege was 
over, the army began to march back again, without 
participating further in the war. This was a very 
impotent result, and the Nepaulese episode was 
by no means a brilliant one in the history of the 
wars of the mutiny. So far as concerns the 
march during the month of Apiil, from Lucknow 
towards the Nepaul frontier, it may be. remarked 
that the Goorkhas dreaded the approaching hot 
weather, that their number of sick was very 
large, and that the carts for their baggage Avere 
so enormous in number as greatly to impede their 
movements 

Another of the generals concerned in the siege ' 
of Lucknow, Sir Edward Lugard, was intrusted by 
the commander-in-chief with service m a region 
infested by Koer Singh — the chieftain whose name 
had been so closely associated Avith the Dinapoor 
mutiny and the ‘disaster at Arrah,’ m the preced- 
ing summer. This rebel had worked round neaily 
in a circle — not metaphorically, but topographic- 
ally He had marched at the head of insurgents I 
south and southwest from Arrah, then west into 
Bundelcund, then north into the Doab and Oude , ‘ 
and now it was his fortune to be driven east and 
southeast back to his old quarteis in the neigh- 
bourhood of Arrah. 

Before Lugard could cross the frontier into the 
pioviiices eastwaid of Oude, it was found necessary 
to bring smaller forces to bear upon bodies of 
rebels infesting those provinces, and threatening 
to command the region between the rivers 
Goomtee and Gogra. The city of Azimghur was 
in this way greatly indebted to the gallant exer- i 
tions of Lord Mark Kerr. This officer, immedi | 
ately on the arrival of news that Azimghur was ! 
beset by the enemy, started off from Benares on | 
the 2d of April, with 450 men of H.M. 13th regi- I 
ment and Queen’s Bays, and two 6-pounder guns. ' 
Though impeded by a train of three hundred i 
bullock-carts laden with ammumtiou, Kerr pushed | 
forward with such rapidity that he arnved m the ] 
neighbourhood of Azimghur on the third day 
after quittmg Benares. Here he was opposed by 
three or four thousand rebels, comprising a large 
proportion of sepoys of the too celebrated Dinapoor 
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brigade The rebels were commanded with some 
skill by a sabadar of one of the mutinied r^- 
ments. They occupied a position of considerable 
strength, on the right and left sides of the mam 
road ; their right resting on a strong village, and 
their left protected by a ditch and embankment. 
Lord Mark succeeded in dislodging those of the 
enemy who were immediately in his front ; but 
while thus engaged, his convoy in the rear was 
attacked by eight hundred rebels, who were with 
great difficulty beaten off, at the expense of the 
life of Captain Jones, who was guarding the 
convoy. Overcoming all lesistance, Lord Mark 
succeeded in reaching a point near Azimghur, and 
remained there until the arrival of Lugard’s 
column from Lucknow. This portion of the 
rebels did not return to the city after the action, 
but retiied in good order, taking their guns and 
baggage with them. 

Azimghur, however, needed the assistance of a 
larger force than Kerr could bring against it ; for 
Koer Singh, with a formidable band of rebels, had 
to be contended against, in a region containing 
many large towns Sir Edward Lugard, placed 
by Sir Cohn Campbell in command of a column 
destined for service in this region, started from 
Lucknow during the last week in March ; but the 
destruction of a bridge over the Goomtee at 
Sultanpore greatly delayed his progress, and 
compelled him to take a circuitous route by 
Jounpoor, which city he did not reach till the 9th 
of April. His column was a strong one ; compris- 
ing three regiments of infantry, three of Sikh 
horse, a military train, three batteries of horse- 
aitilleiy, and seven hundred carts full of warlike 
stores. On the evening of the 10th, he marched 
out from Jounpoor, to encounter Gholab Hossein, 
one of the rebel chuckladars or leaders The 
enemy did not stay to fight, but retreated precipit- 
ately They required close watching, however, 
for while Sir Edward was on the march from 
Jounpoor to Azimghur, a large rebel force got into 
his rear, and attempted to re-enter Jounpoor. 
This caused him to modify his plan, and to 
disperse the rebels before proceeding to Azimghur. 
In this he succeeded, but lost the services of 
Lieutenant Charles Havelock, nephew of the 
distinguished general. The gallant young officer, 
at the commencement of the mutiny, had been 
adjutant of the 12th Bengal native irregular 
cavalry, and was thrown out of employment by 
the revolt of that regiment. He then went as a 
volunteer with his uncle, and was for nine months 
more or less engaged m the operations in and 
around Lucknow. When Lugard left the army 

Oude, and took command of the column whose 
[>perations are here being recorded, young Have- 
lock accompanied him, holding a command m a 
Gkiorkha battalion. It was while Lugard was 
iispemug the rebels near Jounpoor, that the 
ieutenant was killed by a shot from a hnt in an 
obscure village. 

Sir Edward, resumiug his march towards 


Azimghur, reached that city at length on the 15th, 
somewhat vexed at the numerous delays that had 
occurred on his journey. On his arrival at the 
bridge of boats which crossed the small river Tons 
at that city, he encountered a portion of Koer 
Singh’s mam army. They fought well, and with 
some determination ; and it was not without a 
straggle that he defeated and dispersed them Mr 
Venables, the civilian who had gamed so high a 
reputation for courage during the earlier mutinous 
proceedings in the district, was wounded on this 
occasion The East India Company had reason 
to be proud of its civilians, for the most part, 
during the troubles , Mr Venables was only one 
among many who nobly distinguished themselves. 
After this battle at the bridge, it soon became 
evident, as in many other instances, that the 
rebels had been too quick for their pursuers Koer 
Singh and the mam body of his force were quitting 
Azimghur on the one side just when Lugard 
entered it on the other , the fighting was merely 
with the rear-guard, and all the rest of the insur- 
gents maiclied off safely As it was by no means 
desirable that they should escape to woik mischief 
elsewhere, Sir Edward, on the ICth, sent off 
Biigadier Douglas m pursuit of them, with the 
37th and 84th regiments, some cavalry and artil- 
lery. Lugard himself proposed to encamp for a 
w hile at Azimghur 

We have now for a time to leave Sir Edward 
Lugard, and to notice the unsatisfactory result of 
the operations which he initiated. The town of 
Arrah was destined to be the scene of another 
discomfiture of British troops, as mortifying if 
not as disastrous as that which occurred early in 
the mutiny, and inflicted by the same hand — Koer 
Singh. When this indefatigable rebel was driven 
out of Azimghur, he separated from some of the 
other chieftains, at a point which he believed would 
enable him to cioss the Ganges into the district of 
Shahabad, where Arrah would be near at hand. 
He marched with two thousand sepoys and a liost 
of rabble Brigadier Douglas puisued him with 
great rapidity, marching a hundred miles in five 
days of great heat ; he came uji with the rebels 
at Bansdeh, defeated them, and drove them to 
Beynah, Koer Singh himself being w^ounded. On 
the 21st, a portion of Douglas’s force again came 
np with the enemy while in the act of ciossing the 
Ganges at Seoporeghat in the Ghazeepore distnct. 
It appeared that Koer Singh had cleveily outwitted 
Colonel Cumberlege, who, with two regiments of 
Madras cavalry, was endeavouring to aid Douglas 
in crushing him at a particular spot. Koer Singh 
did not wait to be crashed, but swiftly and silently 
marched to the Ganges at a spot not guarded by 
Cumbeilege. When Douglas’s troops came up, th^ 
killed a few of the rebels, and captured two guns, 
SIX elephants, and much ammunition and treasnre— 
but the interception had not been prompt enough ; 
for Koer Singh and the greater part of his iSiHree 
had safely crossed to the right bank of the liver. 
The remainder of Douglas’s column came np on 
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evening of this day, quite worn out with their long of H.M. 54th to proceed to Ghazeepore by hasty 
march and needing some days* rest. Koer Singh, marches, half the number being carried on ele- 
although beaten first by Lugard and then by phants or in ekahs. It was hoped that these 
Douglas, had bafl9ied them both m reference to troops, coming in aid of small numbers of royal 
a successful flight; and now it was his fortune troops, European cavalry, Madras cav:dry, and 
(though wounded) to baffle a third British officer, two 6-pounder guns, already at Ghazeepore, would 
The rebels reached Koer Singh’s hereditary domain suffice to protect that important city from the 
of Jugdispore. The town of Arrah was at that rebels; and this hope was realised. Considerably 
time occupied by 150 men of H M 35th foot, 150 of to the northwest, between Goruckpore and the 
Rattray’s Sikhs, and 50 seamen of the Naval Brigade Oude frontier, Colonel Rowcroft maintained a 
—the whole under Captain Le Grand This officer, small force, with which from time to time he 
hearing of the approach of the rebels, and knowing repelled attaclcs made by the enemy. On the 
that small bodies had often defeated large armies 17th of April, when at Amorah, his camp was 

during the course of the war, sallied forth to pre- attacked by three thousand rebels ; the attack was 

vent the march of Koer Singh to Jugdispore, or not effectually resisted without eight hours’ hard 
else to disturb him at that place He found them fighting. The sepoys, almost for the first time in 
posted in a jungle. They were nearly two thou- the war, endeavoured to resist a cavalry charge 
sand in number, but dispirited, and without guns in British fashion, by kneeling in a line with 
Le Grand’s small force, with the two 12-pounder upturned bayonets ; but a corps of Bengal 

howitzers, encountered the enemy about two miles yeomanry cavalry made the charge with such 

from Jugdispore, at daylight on the 23d After an impetuosity that the enemy were overthrown 
ineffectual firing of the howitzers, a bugle-call and a victory gained. 

threw everything into confusion Whether Le Such, in brief, was the general character of the 
Grand, fearing to be surrounded, sounded a retreat, operations eastward of Oude We have next to 
or whether some other signal was misinterpreted, touch upon those of Sir Hope Grant, in Oude 
it appears certain that his force fell into inextricable itself. 

confusion , they abandoned guns and elephants, and This gallant general, as colonel of a cavalry regi- 
fied towards Arrah, followed by numbers of the ment, had commenced Ins share in the war as a 
enemy, who shot and cut down many of them. The subordinate to one or more brigadiers ; but he had 
35th suffered terribly , two-thirds of their numbei since proved himself well worthy of the command 
were either killed or wounded, including Captain of a column under his own responsibility. When 
Le Grand himself. Lieutenant Massey, and Dr Sir Colin Campbell parcelled out among his chief 
CJaike This mortifying calamity, in which the officers various duties consequent on the flight of 
unfortunate Le Grand is said to have disobeyed the insurgents from Lucknow, a column or divi- 
instructions given by the superior officer of the sion was made up, to be commanded by Sir Hope 
district, gave rise to much bitter controversy Grant, to look after such of the rebels as had taken 
The 35th was one of those regiments of which the a northerly direction His column consisted of 
colonel was an old man, shattered in health, and H M 38th foot, one battalion of the Rifle Brigade, 
not well fitted to head Ins troops in active service a regiment of Sikhs, H M 9th Lancers (Hope 
It was also, in the heat of controversy, brought as Grant’s own regiment), a small body of reliable 
a charge against him that he was a martinet m native cavalry, two troops of horse-artillery, and a 
matters of discipline, and kept his soldiers in red small siege and mortar tram It was known or 
cloth and pipe-clayed belts under the tremendous believed that the Moulvie of Fyzabad had collected 
heat of an Indian sun. The charges, in this as m a force near Baree, about thirty miles north of 
many similar cases, may have been overwrought , Lucknow ; and that the Begum of Oude, with 
but all felt that the 35th had not behaved in such several cart-loads of treasure, had fled for conceal- 
a way as English troops are wont to behave when ment to Bitowlie, the domain of a rebel named 
well commanded — and hence the inference that Gorhuccus Singh. To what extent Sir Hope 
they were not well commanded Grant would be able to capture, intercept, or 

A new series of operations became necessary as defeat the rebels in the service of these leaders, 
a consequence of this disaster near Jugdispore. was a problem yet to be solved. He set out from 
The news hastened the movements of Bngadier Lucknow on the llth of April, with Brigadier 
Douglas, who on the 25th crossed the Ganges at Horsford as his second in command. In the fit's! 
Seenaghat, and pushed on the 84th foot and two three days the troops marched to Baree, on the 
guns towards Jugdispore It was, however, not Khyrabad road ; and then was expenenced one of 
till the month of May that that jungle-haunt of the perplexities of the campaign. Every brigadier 
rebels was effectually cleared out. Meanwhile a or divisional genersd was painfiilly impressed 
little had been doing at another spot in the same with the danger of moving in a country where the 
region. When, after the action at the bridge of mass of the population was unfriendly. In many 
Azimghur, Koer Singh’s force divided into three, provinces the towns-people and villagers were for 
one of these divisions, with seversd horse-artillery the most part dispos^ if not to aid the British, 
guns, marched towards Ghazeepore Brigadier at least to hold aloof ; but the fact could not be 
Gordon, at Benares, at once order^ two companies concealed that the Oudians genendly were in a 
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rebelbons state of feeliDg, and would gladly haye 
aided to cnt off the resources of Sir Cohn’s lieu- 
tenants. It was merely one among many examples, 
when Sir Hope Grant set out towards the Gogra, 
in hopes to overtake the Begum and her fleeing 
forces ; his column or field-force was accompanied 
by no less than 6000 hackeries or vehicles of 


various kinds, forming a line of nearly twenty 
miles; and it was essentially necessaiy, while 
assuming the offensive in front, that the flanks and 
rear of this immense train should be protected— a 
difficult duty m a hostile country. Scarcely had 
Grant approached near Baree, when the cavaliy 
of the Moulne’s rebel force got into his rear, and 



Chazeepofe 


attempted to cut off the enormous baggage-tram 
Sir Hope was too good a general to be taken by 
surprise ; but liis rear-guard found enough to do to 
repel the attack made upon them, and to protect 
the enormous baggage-tram This done, and some 
horse-artillery guns captured, Sir Hope Grant 
resumed his march. Turning eastward from 
Baree, he marched towards the Gogra, in the hope 
of intercepting the flight of the Begum of Oude, 
her paramour Mummoo Khan, and a large force of 
rebels On the 15th he reached Mohamedabad, on 
this route ; and on the 17th he halted at Eamnug- 
gur for a few days, while a strong reconnoitring 
party set forth to ascertain if possible the 
exact position and strength of the rebels. The 
news obtained was very indefinite, and amounted 
to little more than this— that the Begum and 
Hummoo E^an were retreating northward with 
oue laige force, and the Moulvie westward with 
mother; but that it would not be very easy to 
3atch either, as the sepoys were celebrated for 
celerity of movement during a retreat. Sir Hope 
3rrant dispersed various bodies of rebels, and dis- 


turbed the plans of the Begum and the Moulvie ; 
but he returned to Lucknow towards the close of 
the month without having caught either of those 
wily personages, and with many of his troops 
laid prostrate by the heat of the sun. 

We turn now towards the west or northwest, on 
the Rohilcund side of Oude. It has already been 
mentioned, that after the fall of Lucknow, many 
of the rebel leaders fled to Rohilcund, with the 
hope of making a bold stand at Bareilly, Shahjehan- 
poor, Moradabad, and other towns in that province. 
Khan Bahadoor Khan, the self-appointed chief of 
Bareilly, was nominally the head of the whole 
confederacy in this region , but it depended on the 
chapter of accidents how long this leadership wonld 
continue. At any rate, Sir Colin Campbell saw 
that he could not allow this nest of rebels to remain 
untouched ; Bareilly must be conquered, as 
and Lucknow had been. The veteran commander 
probably mourned in secret the neces^ty to 
sending his gallant troops on a long march, into a 
new field of action, with a sun blazmg flu tom 
hke a ball of fire ; but sedng to neceB^*, to 
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oommanded, and they obeyed. His plan of strategy 
comprised a twofold line of action — an advance 
one column northwestward from Lucknow; 
and an advance of another southeastward from 
Roorkee ; the two columns to assist m clearing the 
border districts of Rohilcnnd, and then to meet at 
Bareilly, the chief city of the province. We will 
notice first the operations of the force on the north 
east border 

Brigadier Jones, with the Rooikee field-force, 
commenced operations in the eastern part of 
Rohilcnnd, about the middle of April His force 
consisted of H.M 60th Rifles, the 1st Sikh 
infantry. Coke’s Rifles, the 17th Punjaub mfantry, 
the Moultan Horse, with detachments of artillery 
and engineers. The force numbered three thou- 
sand good troops in all, and was strengthened by 
eight heavy and six light guns. Major (now 
Brigadier) Coke, whose Punjaub riflemen had 
gained for themselves so high a reputation, com- 
manded the infautiy portion of Jones’s column. 
The column marched from Roorkee .on the 15th, 
and made arrangements for crossing to the left 
bank of the Ganges as soon as possible. A large 
number of the enemy having intrenched them- 
selves at Nagul, about sixteen miles below Hurdwar 
on the left bank, Jones made his dispositions 
accordingly. He determined to send his heavy 
guns and baggage to the ghat opposite Nagul; 
while his main body should cross at Hurdwar, 
march down the river on the other side, and take 
the intrenchment in flank This plan was com- 
pletely earned out by the evening of the 17th — 
Nagul being taken, the enemy driven away with 
great loss, and the whole column safely encamped 
on that side of the Ganges which would afford 
easier access to the hot-bed of the rebels at Bareilly. 
Four days afterwards, Biigadier Jones encountered 
the Darannggnr insurgent force near Nageena or 
Nuggeena, on the banks of a canal The insur- 
gents maintained a fire for a time from nine guns , 
but Jones speedily attacked them with his cavahy, 
outflanked them, charged, captured the guns and 
six elephants, and put the enemy speedily to flight, 
after vciy considerable loss Jones’s killed and 
wounded were few in number ; but he had to regret 
the loss of Lieutenant Gosthng, who was shot 
through the heart wdiile heading some of the 
troops The brigadier resumed his march. Luckily 
for British interests, Mooradabad was not so 
deeply steeped in lebelhon as Bareilly; and the 
Rajah of Rampore, not far distant, was faithful so 
far as his small power would extend. The benefit 
of this state of affairs was felt at the time now 
under notice. Feroze Shah, one of the Shahzadas 
or princes of Delhi in league with the Bareilly 
I mutineers, marched on the 21st of April towards 
Mooradabad, to demand money and supplies. 
He was refused; and much fighting and pillage 
resulted as consequences. Brigadier Jones’s 
column came up opportunely ; he entered Moor- 
adabad on the 26th, checked the plundering, drove 
out the rebels, captured many insurgent chieftains, 


and re-established the confidence of the towns- 
people. At the end of the month, Jones was 
stdl in Mooradabad or its neighbourhood, ready for 
co-operation in May with another column which 
we must now notice. 

While Jones had been thus occupied, Bareilly 
and the rebels were threatened on the other side 
by the Rohilcund field-force. During the first two 
or three weeks after the conquest of Lucknow, 
Sir Cohn Campbell was engaged in various plans 
which did not permit of the immediate dispatch of 
troops to Rohilcund ; but on the 7th of April 
several regiments began to assemble at the Moosa 
Bagh, to form a small special army for service in 
thal province. Why they were not despatched 
earlier, was one of the many problems which the 
commander-in-chief kept to himself. On the 9th 
this minor army, the Rohilcund field-force, sot 
out, with General Walpole as its commander, and 
Brigadier Adrian Hope at the head of the infantry 
The distance from Lucknow to Bareilly, about 
fifteen marches, was through a region so ill 
provided with roads that few or no night-marches 
could be made ; it was necessary to have the aid 
of daylight to avoid plunging into unforeseen difl5- 
culties and dangers. As a consequence, the troops 
would be exposed to the heat of an Indian sun 
dunng their journey, and had to look forward to 
many trials on that account. Not the least among 
the numerous perplexities that arose out of the 
defective state of the roads, was the difficulty of 
diaggmg the guns which necessarily accompanied 
such a force; cavalry and infantry were, in all 
such cases, inevitably delayed by the necessity of 
waiting until the ponderous pieces of ordnance 
could arrive 

Walpole’s field-force, resting at night under shady 
groves, it was hoped might reach Bareilly about 
the 24th of the month ; and this was the more to 
be desired, seeing that Rohilcund, from its position 
in relation to numerous nvers, becomes almost 
impassable as soon as the rains set in — about the 
end of May or the beginning of June. Marching 
onward in accordance with the plan laid down, 
Walpole came on the 14th of April to one of the 

* It may here be remarked that the difficulty of moving heavy 
ordnance over tiie bad roads and roadless tracts of India, pain- 
fully felt by the artillery officers engaged m the war, suggested to 
the East India Company an inquiry into the possibility of empio} - 
ing locomotives for such a puipose A machine, called * Boydell s 
Traction Engine,’ patented some time before in England, uas 
tested with a view to ascertain the degree of its availab^ty for this 
purpose The peculiarity of this engine was, that it was a locomo- 
tive cat-tying tts oten iatlway Six flat boards were ranged round 
each of the great wheels in such a way that each board came in 
succession widei the wheel, and formed, for a few feet, a flat 
plankroad or tramway for the wheel to roll upon It was supposed 
that the vehicle would moie much more easily by this contrivance, 
than if the narrow periphery of the wheel ran upon soft mud or 
in egular pebbles and gravel The motion the wheel placed each 
plank down at its pro])er tune and place, and lifted it up again, 
in such a way that there was always one of the boards flat on the 
ground, breath the wheeL Colonel Sir Fredencfc Abbott and 
Colonel Sir Proby Cautley, on the part of the diiectora, tested this 
maifliine at Woolwich— where it drew forty tons of ordnance 
along a common road, uphill as well as upon the level Another 
road-locomotive, by Messrs Napier, was tested for a similar purpose 
The results were of good augury for the future; but the machines 
were not perfected early enough to be made applicable ft»r the 
wars of the mutiny. 
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many forts which have so often been mentioned in 
connection with the affairs of Onde. The name of 
the place, situated about fifty miles from Lucknow, 
and ten from the Ganges, was variously spelled 
Rhodamow, Roodhamow, Roer, and Roowab ; but 
whatever the spelling, the fort became associated 
in the minds of the British troops with more 
angry complainings than any other connected 
with the war , since it was the scene of a mortify- 
ing repulse which better generalship might have 
avoided, and which was accompanied by the 
death of a very favourite officer Rhodamow as 
a small fort or group of houses enclosed by a 
high mud-wall, loopholed for musketry, provided 
with irregular bastions at the angles, and having 
two gates. It was a petty place, in relation 
to the largeness of the force about to attack it— 
nearly six thousand men While marching through 
the jungle towards Rolnlcund, Walpole heard that 
fifteen hundred insurgents had thrown themselves 
into this fort of Rhodamow , but the number 
proved to he much smaller He attacked it w itli 
infantry without previously using his artillery, and 
without (as it w^ould appeal) a sufficient reconnais- 
sance He sent on the 42d Highlanders and the 
4th Punjaub infantry to take the fort; but no 
sooner did the tioops approach it than they were 
received by so fierce and unexpected a fire of 
musketry, from a concealed enemy, that not only 
was the advance checked, but the gallant Brigadier 
Adrian Hope w as killed at the head of his High- 
landei*s. The troops could not immediately and 
effectually reply to this fire, for their opponents 
were hidden behind the loopholed wall. Every- 
thing seems to have beca thrown into confusion by 
this first fatal mistake , the supports were sent up 
too late, or to the wrong place, and the exasperated 
tioops were forced to retire, amid yells of triumph 
from the enemy. The heavy guns were then 
brought to do that w^hicli they ought to have done 
at first ; they began to breach the wall, but the 
enemy quietly evacuated the fort duiing the night, 
wuth scarcely any loss. Besides Adrian Hope, 
several other officers w'ere either killed or wounded, 
and neaily a hundred rank and file. Dm mg this 
mortifying disaster, in which the Highlanders 
were particularly unfortunate in the loss of officers. 
Quarter-master Sergeant Simpson, of the 42d, 
displayed that daring spirit of gallantry which so 
endears a soldier to his companions. When the 
infantry had been recalled from the attack, 
Simpson heard that two officera of his regiment 
had been left behind, dead or w’^ounded m the 
ditch outside the wall. He rushed out, seized the 
body of Captain Bromley, and brought it back 
amid a torrent of musketry; setting forth again, 
he hi ought m the body of Captain Douglas in a 
similar way, and he did not cease until seven had 
been thus brought away— to be recovered if only 
wounded, to be decently interred if dead. It was 
a day, however, the memory of which could not 
be sweetened by any such displays of gallantry, 
or by many subsequent victories ; the men of the 


two Highland regiments fdt as if a deep personal 
injury had been inflicted on them by the com- 
mander of the column. Sir Colin Campbell, when 
the news of this nntoward event reached him, paid 
a marked compliment to Adrian Hope in his 
dispatch. * The death of this most distinguished 
and gallant officer causes the deepest grief to the 
commander-in-chief. Still young in years, he had 
risen to high command; and by his undaunted 
courage, combined as it was with extreme kind- 
ness and charm of manner, had secured the 
confidence of his brigade in no ordinary degree.* 
Viscount Canning, in a like spirit, officially notified 
that ^no more mournful duty has fallen upon the 
governor-general in the course of the present 
contest than that of recording the premature death 
of this distinguished 3 'oung commander ’ 

General Walpole pui'sued his march, and had a 
successful encounter on the 22 d with a large body 
of the enemy at Sirsa. His cavalry and artillery 
attacked them so vigorously as to capture their 
guns and camp, and to drive them over the Ram- 
gunga in such haste as to leave them no time for 
destroying the bridge of boats at that place. This 
achievement was fortunate, for it enabled Walpole 
on the 23d to transport his heavy guns quickly and 
safely over the Ramgunga at All^gunje. A few 
da}s after this, he was joined by the commander- 
in jchief, whose movements we must next notice 
It was immediately after Sir Colin Campbell’s 
return from his interview with the governor- 
general at Allahabad, that he withdrew from 
Lucknow all the remaining troops, except those 
destined for the defence of that important city, 
and for the re-estahlishment of British influence 
111 Oude He formed an expeditionaiy army, 
which he headed himself— or rather, the army set 
forth from Lucknow to Cawnpoie, and the com- 
mander-m-chief joined it at the last named place 
on the 17th of Apiil. The result of the conference 
at Allahabad had been, a determination to march 
up the Doab to Furruckahad, and to attack the 
Rolnlcund rebels on a side where neither Jones 
nor Walpole could well reach them. The heat 
was great, the rivers weie rising, and the rains were 
coming in a few weeks ; and it became now a 
question whether the movements from Lucknow 
as a centre had or had not been too long delayed. 
Sir Cohn with his column — for, being a mere 
remnant, it was too small a force to designate 
an army— took their departure from Cawnpore on 
the 18th, leaving that city in the hands of a small 
but (at present) sufficient body of troops. On the 
19th he advanced to Eilianpore, on the 20th to 
Poorah, and on the 21 st to Urrowl— marching 
during early morn, and encamping m the hotter 
hours of the day. The day’s work commenced, 
indeed, so early as one o’clock in the morning; 
when the elephants and camels b^n to be loa^ 
with their bui^dens, the equipage and tents paired 
up, and the marching arrangements compleled. 
Between two or three o’clock, idl being m 
ness, away went infantry, cavalry^ arllOery, 
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engineers, commissariat^ and a ooontless host of 
natives, horses, camels, elephants, bullocks, and 
vehicles — covering an area of which the real 
soldiers occupied but a very small part. They 
marched or rode till about six o’clock ; when all 
prepared for breakfast, and for a hot day during 
which little active exei*tion was possible without 
imminent danger of c(mp de soletl. Sir Cohn’s 
train of munition and supphes was enormous ; for, 
in addition to the usual baggage of an army, he 
had to take large commissariat supplies with him 
The villagers held aloof in a manner not usual in 
the earlier stages of the mutiny, and in other parts 
of India, they did not come forward to engage 
in a traffic which would certainly have been pro- 
fitable to them, in selling provisions to the army 
Whether this arose from inability or disinclination, 
was a matter for controversy , but the fact itself 
occasioned embarrassment and uneasiness to a 
commander who had to drag with his army a 
huge train of animals and vehicles filled with food. 
The enormous number of natives, too, that accom- 
panied the force, with their wives and families, 
exerted its usual cumbrous effect on the movements 
of the troops ; so that the fighting-men themselves 
bore but a minute fi'actional ratio to the living and 
dead accompaniments of the column It is useless 
to complain of this An army of five thousand, or 
any other number, of British troops must have 
a large tram of native attendants, to contend 
ag<ainst the peculiarities of Indian climate and 
Indian customs Mr Russell, marching with this 
portion of the late ‘ Army of Oude,’ Said ‘ If the 
people we see around us, who are ten or twelve to 
one as compared with us in this camp, were — not 
to ai*m and cut our throats, or poison us, or any- 
thing of that kind — but simply bid us a silent 
good-bye this night, and leave us, India would 
be lost to us in a day It requires only that, and 
all the power of England could not hold the 
eastern empire. We could not even strike onr 
tents without these men to-morrow. We are 
dependent on them — even the common soldier is 
— ^for the water we drink and the meals we eat, for 
our transport, for all but the air we breathe , and 
the latter, it must be admitted, is not improved by 
them sometimes. The moment that such a thing 
becomes possible as a popular desertion, through 
patriotic or any other motives, from the service of 
the state, it becomes impossible to hold India 
except upon sufierance. It is the rupee, self- 
interest, and the necessities of a population trained 
to follow camps, which afford guarantees against 
such a secession— unlikdy enough indeed in any 
nation, and scarcely possible in any war. .... 
We are, in fact, waging war against Hindoos and 
Mussulmans by the aid and with the consent of 
other Hindoos and Mussulmans, just as Alexander 
was able to beat Poms by the aid of his Indian 
allies ; and no European or other state can ever 
role in India without the co-operation and assist- 
ance of a laige proportion of the races whi<ffi 
inhabit the vast penmsuW 


Sir Colin marched on the £2d to Meeran-ke-serai, 
near the rains of the ancient city of Canonje ; on 
the 23d to Gosaigunje ; and on the 24th to Kamal- 
gunje — ^approaching each day nearer to Furrucka- 
bad. Every day’s camping-ground was selected 
near the Ganges, both for the sake of salubrity, and 
to check if possible the passage of rebel bands over 
the river from Oude into the Doab. On the 25th 
the column reached Furruckabad, or rather the 
adjacent English station of Futteghur. General 
Penny came from a neighbounng district to confer 
with the commander-in-chief on matters connected 
with the Rohilcund campaign, and then returned 
io the column or brigade which he commanded 
Futteghur had regained a part of its former 
importance, as the place where most of the 
artillery-carnages and sepoy-clothing were made, 
and where vast quantities of timber and cloth had 
fallen as spoil to the enemy. 

The sojourn at Futteghur .was very brief The 
electric telegraph had been busy transmitting 
information to and from Allahabad; and as Sir 
Cohn’s plans were already made, he lost no 
time m putting them m execution. The main 
plan comprised four movements — Campbell from 
Futteghur, Walpole from Lucknow, Jones from 
Roorkee, and Penny fiom Puttealee , all intended 
to hem the rebels into the middle of Rohilcund, 
and there crush them. The marches of Walpole 
and Jones have alieady been noticed , Penny 
was to march his column towards Meerunpoie , 
Muttra, between Shabjelianpoor and Bareilly, after i 
crossing the Ganges near Nudowlee , while the 
commander -in -chief was to enter Rohilcund 
directly from Futteghur In the middle of the 
night between the 2G th and 27th his column, 
elephants and guns and all, crossed the Ganges 
by the bridge of boats, and entered the province 
which was to be a scene of hostilities After a i 
few hours the column reached the river Ramguiiga, 
which it crossed by the bridge of boats fortunately 
secured by Walpole as the fruit of his victory at 
Allygunje ; and soon afterwards the commander-in- 
chief effected a junction with Walpole, at Tingree 
near the Ramgunga No very long time for repose 
was allowed ; stern work was to be done, and the 
sooner commenced, the less would it be checked by 
heat and prohibited by rams. A march of a few 
hours brought the now united columns to Jelala- 
bad — one of many places of that name in India. 

It was a fort which had lately been occupied by a 
small body of matchlockmen, who had precipitately 
abandoned it when news of Sir Colin’s approach 
reached them. A small village lay near, and was 
governed by the fort The Moulvie of Fyzabad 
was believed to have intended to make a stand at 
this place, but to have abandoned it for a larger 
stronghold at Shahjehanpoor. On the 29th, a 
further approach was made to Kanth. Each day 
was pretty well like that which preceded it— the 
same early marching, camping, and resting, and 
the same struggle witii the eamp-foUower^ who, 
however dosely watched, pertinaciously plundered 
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the villages through or near which th^ passed — 
thereby temfying and exasperating all viUs^ers 
alike, whether fnendly or unfnendly to the British 
This system of plunder by the camp-followers was 
one of the greatest troubles to which the generals 
of the several columns were exposed ; severe 
punishments were threatened, but all in vain. 

It was on the last day of the month that Sir 
Colin Campbell and General Walpole arrived at 
Shahjehanpoor ; and then it was to learn that the 
wily and active Moulvie had again outmanoeuvred 
them. The plan had been to draw a cordon more 
and more closely round the rebels at Shahjehan- 
poor and Bareilly, and thus to catch them as in a 
trap. But the Moulvie would not enter the trap 
He held Shahjehanpoor, with a considerable 
foice of men and guns, as long as he deemed it 
safe, and then escaped just at the right moment 
It was well to regain Shahjehanpoor, after that 
place had been eleven months in the hands of 
rebels , but it was vexing to learn that the Moulvie 
had retreated towards Oude — the very province 
where his presence was least desired by the British. 
Nena Sahib, it was also ascertained, had quitted 
Shahjehanpoor a few days earlier, and just before 
leaving, had ordered the government buildings to 
be destroyed, in order that the British troops might 
find no shelter when they arnved This cowardly, 
ruthless, but active and inventive chieftain suc- 
ceeded in his aim m this matter , there were few 
loofed buildings left, and the encampment had to 
be effected under a tope of trees, with earthen 
intrenchments thrown up around 

It IS evident, from this summary of Rohilcund 
affairs, that the operations against the rebels in 
that ]>rovince did not advance far during the 
month of April, as concenis any effective crushing 
of the rebellion The insurgents weie beaten 
wherever met with , but their ubiquity and 
\itahty greatly puzzled Sir Colm and his brig- 
adier ; and it remained to bo seen how far the 
month of May would witness the re-establishment 
of British authority in Rohilcund and Oude Some 
of the columns and field-forces had penetrated from 
the east and south as far as Shahjehanpoor, others 
from the west and northwest as far as Moorada- 
had ; but Bareilly, the chief city in Rohilcund, 
had not been reached by any of them at the end 
of April. 

Few events caused more regret in the army at 
this period than the death of Captain Sir William 
Peel, the gallant seaman who had earned so high 
a reputation as commander of the Naval Brigade 
After his wound, received at Lucknow, he was 
carried in a doolie or litter to Cawnpore; and 
when at that station he gradually became able to 
walk about slowly by the aid of a stick. He soon, 
however, exhibited symptoms of small-pox, which, 
acting on a system at once ardent and debihtated, 
proved fatal. He died at Cawnpore after Sir 
Cohn Campbell’s force had departed from that 
place towards Futteghur ; and thus the Queen and 
the country lost the services of an eminent son of 


an emment statesman. Every one the justice of 
the special compliment paid to this gallant naval 
officer by the governor-general, in the <^kia] order 
issued immediately on the receipt of the news of 
Peel’s death.^ Throughout the Crimean, Pmian^ 
and Indian wars, the British navy had hem 
engaged in less fighting than many of its ardmt 
members wished; and it was therefore all the 
more incumbent on the authorities to notice the 
exertions of naval brigades when on shore. 

Throughout the extent of the Upper Doab, the 
British officers found much difficulty m maintain- 
ing a fair stand against the rebels. Not that there 
were large bodies of trained sepoys in the field, as 
in the regions just described, and m Central India; 
but there were numerous chieftains, each at the 
head of a small band of followers, ready to harass 
any spot not protected by English troops. Brig- 
adier Penny, in command of a field-force organised 
at Delhi, was watching the district between that 
city and the Ganges — ^ready to put down insurgents 
wherever he could encounter them^ and hoping 
to assist the commander-in-chief in Rohilcund. 
Another column, under Brigadier Seaton, con- 
trolled the region around Futteghur before Sir 
Colm reached that place; and he, like Penny, 
Jones, Walpole, Hope Grant, Lugard, and all the 
other commanders of sections of the army, found 
an active watchfulness of the enemy necessary. 
One among Seaton’s engagements in the month of 
April may be briefly noticed On the 6th, when 
evening had darkened into night, he marched from 
Futteghur to attack a body of rebels concerning 
whom he had received information. He took 
with him about 1400 men — comprising 600 of 
II.M 82d under Colonel Hall, 400 Sikhs under 
Captain Stafford, 150 cavalry under Lieutenant 
St John, and 200 of the Futteghur mounted-police 
battalion under Lieutenant cle Kantzow — together 
with five guns under Major Smith. After march- 
ing all night, Seaton came up with the enemy at 
seven in the morning, at a place called Eankur. 
The enemy’s force was very large, though not well 
organised, and included nearly a thousand troopers 
well mounted and armed After an artillery-fire 
on both sides, and a sharp fire from Enfield rifles, 

* < Allahahad, April 30 —It ts the melancholy duty of Uio Bight 
Honourable the Governor-general to announce the death of that 
most distingtushed officer, Captain Sir William Peel, K.C B , lato 
in command of her Majerty'a ship SkannCHt and of the Naval 
Brigade in the Northwest Provinces 

* Sii William Feel died at Cawnpore, on the 27tli instant, of 
small-poz He bad been wounded at the commencement of the 
last advance upon Lucknow, but had nearly recovered from the 
^ound, and was on his way to Calcutta, when struck by the 
disease which has brought his honourable career to an early (dose 

‘ Sir William Peel’s services m the field during the last seven 
months are well known in India and in England But it is not so 
well known how great the value of his presence and example bee 
been wherever during this eventftil period his duty has led him. 

‘ The loss of his daring but thoughtful courage Joined wltti 
emment abilities, is a very heavy one to his country ; biU it is not 
more to be deplored than the loss of that mfluenee whidi his 
earnest (diaracter, admirable temper, and gentle kin^y heaifug 
exercised over aU within hia reach— an infiuenoe whieii was 
exerted unceasingly for tiio public good, and of which the gover- 
nor-general believes that it may with tmUi he aeSd tiwk thiio Is 
not a man of any rank or profi^on who, having been ewnBlitid 
with Sir Willutm Peel in these times of onsfeCy and teger, has 
not feU and acknowledged it.* 
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t&e 82d rushed forward, entered the village, and 
worhed terrible execution. The rebels fled, 
abandoning their camp, ammunition, and stores ; 
together with papers and correspondence which 
threw light on some of the hitherto obscure pro- 
ceedings of the mutineers. The rebel Rajah of 
Minpooree was the chief leader of the insurgents, 
and with him were Ismael Khan and Mohson Ah 
Khan. 

The Minpooree district was much troubled by 
this rebellious rajah ; but as Futteghur on the one 
side, and Agra on the other, were now in English 
hands, the rebels were more readily kept in subjec- 
tion. Agra itself was safe, and so was the mam 
line of road thence through Muttra to Delhi. 

One of the few pleasant scenes of the month, at 
Delhi, was the awarding of honour and profit to a 
native who had befriended Europeans in the hour 
of greatest need. Ten months before, when mutiny 
■was still new and terrible, the native troops at 
Bhurtpore rose in revolt, and compelled the 
Europeans in the neighbourhood to flee for their 
lives. The poor fugitives, thirty-two m number— 
chiefly women and children — roamed from place 
to place, uncertain where they might sleep in 
peace. On one day they arrived at the village of 
Mahonah. Here they met with one Hidayut 
All, a ressaldar (troop-captain), of a regiment of 
irregular cavalry which had mutinied at Mozuffer- 
nugger ; he was on furlough or leave of absence at 
his native village, and did not join his mutinous 
companions. He received the fugitives with kind- 
ness and courtesy, fed them liberally, gave them a 
comfortable house, renewed their toil-wom gar- 
ments, posted village sentries to give notice of the 
approach of any mutineers, disregaided a rebuke 
sent to him by the insurgents at Delhi, formed the 
villagers into an escort, and finally placed the 
thirty-two fugitives in a position which enabled 
them safely to reach Agra This noble conduct 
was not forgotten. In April the commissioner 
held a grand durbar at Delhi, made a compli- 
mentary speech to Ilidayut All, presented him 
with a sword valued at a thousand rupees, and 
announced that the government intended to bestow 
upon him the jaghire or revenues of his native 
village. 

Good-fortune continued to mark the wide and 
important region of tlie Punjaub, in the absence of 
any of those gi’eat assemblages of rebels which so 
distracted the provinces further to the southeast. 
Nevertheless Sir John Lawrence found a demand 
on him for unceasing watchfulness. The longer 
the struggle continued in Hindostan and Central 
India, the more danger was there that the Pun- 
jaubees, imbibing an idea that the British were 
weak, would encourage a hope of regaining 
national independence There was also a grave 
question involved m the constitution of the native 
army. When the troubles began m the month of 
May, and when Canning was beset with so many 
difficulties in his attempt to send up troops from 
Calcutta, John Lawrence came to the rescue in a 


manner deserving the lasting gratitude of all con- 
cerned in the maintenance of British rule m India. 
He felt a trusty reliance that the inhabitants of 
the Puujaub, governed as he (aided by Montgomery, 
Cotton, Edwardes, and other energetic men) had 
governed them, would remain faithful, and would 
be wilhng to accept active service as soldiers in 
British pay. His trust was well founded. He 
sent to Delhi those troops, without which the 
conquest of the city could not have been effected ; 
and he continued to raise regiment after regiment 
of Sikhs and Punjaubees — equipping, drilling, and 
paying a number so large as to constitute in itself 
a powerful army. But there would necessarily be 
a limit to this process. The Sikhs were faithful so 
far ; but what if they should begin to feel their 
power, and turn to a national object the arms 
which had been given to them to fight in the 
British cause ? Not many years had elapsed since 
they had fought fiercely at Moultan and Lahore, 
Sobraon and Chillianwalla, Moodkee and Feroz- 
shah, against those very English whom they were 
now defending; and it was at least possible, if 
not probable, that dreams of re-conquest might 
occupy their thoughts. Sir John Lawrence brought 
to an end his further raising of regiments , and 
there can be little doubt that the governor-general 
and the commander-m-chief appreciated the motives 
by which he had been influenced. In political 
affairs the Punjaub was very active , for not only 
did Lawrence become chief authoiity over a larger 
region than before, but many of his assistants were 
taken away from him When Sir James Outram 
went to Calcutta as a member of the supreme 
council, Mr Montgomery was appointed chief- 
commissioner of Oude, and took with him many 
of the most experienced civilians from Lahore to 
Lucknow. This necessitated great changes in 
the personnel of the Punjaub civil service, the 
commissionerships and sub-commissionerships of 
districts, dre, 

Peshawur, the most remote portion of Noithwest 
India, was throughout the period of the Revolt 
moie troubled by marauding mountaineers than 
by revolted sepoys. Very few Hindoos inhabited 
that region ; the population was mostly Mussul- 
man, especially among the hills; and these fol- 
lowers of Islam had but little sympathy with those 
in Hindostan Proper. The disturbances, such as 
they were, were of local character. In April, it 
became necessary to visit with some seventy 
certain tribes which throughout the winter had 
been engaged m rebellion and rapine. General 
Cotton and Colonel Edwaides, two of the most 
trusted officers in the Indian army, collected a 
column at Nowsherah for service against the hill- 
men ; and at the close of the month there were 
nearly four thousand men in rendezvous, ready 
for service. It comprised detachments of HM. 
81st and 98th foot; of the 8th, 9th, and 18th 
Punj’aub infantry; of other native mfantry; of 
the 7th and 18th irregular cavaliy ; of the Guide 
cavalry; and of various artillery and engineer 
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corps, Oa the 28th of the month, Cotton was at 
a place among the hills called Mungultana, a 
stronghold of some of the frontier fanatics. The 
place was easily taken, and the insurgents dis- 
pcreed , as they were at Jelemkhana, Sitana, and 
other places, soon afterwards ; hut it was hard 
work for the troops, over very bad roadless tracks 
m hot weather 

It was a strange but hopeful sign that, amid all 
the sanguinary proceedings in India— the ruthless 
barbarities of some among the sepoys and rebels, 
and the military retributions wi ought by the 


Bntish— amid all this, the peacefal, civiliung 
agency of railways was steadily though slowly 
advancing. A recent chapter shewed that the 
gland trunk-railway was extended into 
Doab, the very hot-bed of insuirection, during the 
month of March the engineers, mechanics, and 
labourers having been accustomed to resume their 
operations as soon as the insurgents were driven 
away fi’om any spot vhere the works were in 
progress. In tlie Madras and Bombay presidencies, 
little affected by rebellion, various i ail ways were 
gi'adually advancing, and now, m the month of 



Fort of Peshawur. 


Apiil, the piovincc of Sindc was to have its 
heyday of railway rejoicing In an eailier 
portion of the volume,* a brief account was given 
of the schemes, present and prospective, for 
supplying India with railways. Among those was 
one for a line, 120 miles in length, from Kurachee 
to Hydrabad in Sinde expected, if no difficulties 
inteivened, to be finished towards the close of 
1859. This was to be one link m a vast and 
extensive chain, if the hopes of its projectors were 
ever realised Kurachee is not at the mouth of 
the Indus; but it has an excellent haibour, in 
winch large merchantmen can cast anchor , and 
engineers were enabled to shew that a little over 
one hundred miles of railway would connect this 
port with the Indus at a point above the delta 
of that river, and just where Hydrabad, the chief 

• Chap. Tii , Notes, p 119. 


city of Siiidc, is Situated. Such a i ail way would, 
m fact, bear a remarkably close analogy to tliat 
111 Egypt, from Alexandria to Cairo— each con- 
necting a seapoit with a capital, and avoiding 
delta navigation much impeded by shallows and 
shifting sands. From Ilydi-abad there arc 570 
miles of Indus available for river-steaming up to 
Moultan, in the Punjaub. From that city a rail- 
way would be planned through Lahore to Umritsir, 
where a junction would be fonned with the giand 
trunk-lme, and thus Kurachee connected with 
Calcutta by rapid means of travel— a gn^ 
scheme, worthy of the age and the countfy. It 
could, however, only have small b^iniuDgs. On 
the 29th of April, the first sod of the ^ Sinde 
Railway ’ was turned at Kurachee. It would he 
well if all rej'oiciDgs were based on such tatiomd 
grounds as those which marked that day in the 
young Alexandria of Western India, Ib Wrm, 
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ocnttiiiisBioiier of Sinde, presided over the ceremo- 
nies. All was gaiety. The 51st regiment lent its 
aid in military pomp ; and all the notabilities of the 
place— pohticid, mihtarj, naval, clerical, commercial, 
and engineering — ^were gathered together. And 
not only so ; but the lookers-on comprised many 
of those who well marvelled what a railway could 
be, and how a carriage could move without visible 
means of draught or propulsion — Parsees, Hindoos, 
Beloochees, Sindians, Afghans, Punjaubees — all 
were there, with their picturesque garments, and 
their little less picturesque native vehicles. How 
the officiating dignitary turned the sod and 
wheeled the barrow, how the band played and 
the people cheered; how the chief personages 
celebrated the event by a dinner ; how, at that 
dinner, a triumphant specimen of confectionary 
was displayed, comprising sweetmeat Kurachees, 
Calcuttas, rivers, mosques, ghats, temples, wheel- 
barrows, pick-axes, rails, locomotives, bridges, 
tunnels — ^need not be told they belong to one 
remarkable aspect of modern European and 
American society, which becomes doubly interest- 
ing when exhibited among the less active, more 
sensuous orientals. 

We now turn to that stormy, unsettled region 
southwest of the Jumna, comprising Bundelcund, 
Central India, and Bajpootana. 

Probably no commander had a series of more 
uninterrupted successes during the wars of the 
mutiny than Sir Hugh Bose. Looking neither to 
Calcutta nor to the Punjaub, for aid, but relying 
on the resources of the Bombay presidency, he 
gradually accumulated a force for service in 
Central India which defeated the rebels wherever 
they were met with. We have seen that, in 
January, Sir Hugh was busily engaged in defeating 
and dispersing rebels at Batgurh, and in various 
parts of the district between Bhopal and Saugor. 
We find him in February relieving the British 
garrison which had for so many months been shut 
up within the fort of the last-named city, and then 
clearing a vast range of country in the direction 
of Jhansi. Lastly, we have seen how, after 
subduing a district m which rebellious Mahrattas 
were very numerous, he approached nearer and 
nearer to Jhansi during the early weeks of March , 
that he arrived within a short distance of that city 
on the 21st of that month, with the second brigade 
of the Central India field-force, that the rebels 
fortified the walls of the town, and shut them- 
selves up within the town and fort; that the 
mutinied sepoys and rebel Bundelas m the place 
were computed at eleven or twelve thousand ; that 
the Ranee of Jhansi had left her palace to seek 
greater safety in the fort , that Rose’s first brigade 
joined him on the 25th ; and that he then com- 
menced the siege in a determined manner. From 
this point, the narrative of Sir Hugh’s operations 
may be carried into the following month. 

l^fore the first week in April had terminated, 
this distinguished general h^ gained veiy con- 
tiderable advantages over the enemy. At day- 


break on the first of the month, his force encoun- 
tered an army of the enemy outside the walls of 
Jhansi, and completely defeated them. The rebels 
were commanded by a Mahratta chieftain, Tanteea 
Topee, a relative of Nena Sahib, who had marched 
thither in the hope of being able to relieve his 
brother rebels shut up within the beleaguered 
city. Sir Hugh divided his force into two parts — 
one to continue the siege, and the other to meet 
Tanteea Topee m the field. The rebels, including 
among their number two regiments of the traitorous 
Gwalior Contingent, fought desperately ; but Bose 
succeeded in turning their left flank with artillery 
and cavalry, breaking up their array, and putting 
them to flight. It was a severe contest, for the 
rebels defended themselves individually to the last, 
even when their order of battle was broken Rose 
pursued them to the river Betwah, and captured 
all their guns and ammunition. During the 
pursuit, they endeavoured to check him by setting 
the jungle on fire ; but his cavaliy and horse- 
artillery, nothing daunted, galloped through the 
flames, and kept close at the heels of the fugitives 
The whole line of retreat became strewed with 
dead bodies ; and it was estimated that the day’s 
sanguinary woik bad cost the enemy not less than 
fifteen hundred men 

This battle was followed by a result more favour- 
able than Sir Hugh had ventured to hope Tlie 
ranee, shut up within Jhansi, well knew that 
Tanteea Topee was hastening to her assistance; 
for there was eveiywhere an intercommumcation 
between the insurgents too close for the British to 
baffle She knew of his approach, and hoped that 
he would be able to defeat and drive away the 
besn^ers ; but the battle of the Betwah dismayed 
her, and the result was very favourable to the 
British. In arranging for the siege, Sir Hugh 
divided his infantry into four detachments, two 
on the right and two on the left; HM. 86th, 
and the 25th Bombay infantry, soon gamed the 
walls, some by breach and others by escalade. 
Lieutenant Dartnell of the 86th, who was foremost 
in the assault, narrowly escaped being cut to pieces 
directly he entered the place. These two regi- 
ments were on the left attack. The attack on the 
right was less successful, owing to the use of defec- 
tive ladders ; the troops were for some time exposed 
to a murderous fire, but at length they entered 
the place, and joined their companions near the 
ranee’s palace A discovery was now made. The 
ranee had evacuated the place during the night, 
with such of her troops as could break through 
the cordon which Rose endeavoured to draw round 
Jhansi. In the endeavour of the garrison to escape, 
the slaughter was terrible; insomuch that, during the 
stonmng of the fort and the pursmt of the garrison, 
more than three thousand of the rebels were laid 
low, besides the fifteen hundred during the battle 
Much of this slaughter was within the chy itself ; 
for the towns-peopk were believed to have favoured 
the rebels, and the soldiers took severe vengeance 
befbre their officers could check the bloodshed. All 
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this stern fighting could not be carried on mthont 
loss on the part of the British. Sir Hngh had to 
lament the fall of Lientenant-colonel Tumbnll, 
Captain Sinclair, Licntenants Meicklejohn and 
Park, and Dr Stack, besides a number of non- 
commissioned oflScers and privates. The evacua- 
tion of the place in so sudden a way greatly les- 
sened his chance of loss, for its defence might 
have been long continued. ‘Jhansi,’ he said 
in his telegraphic dispatch, ‘is not a fort, but 
its strength makes it a fortress ; it could not have 
been breached ; it could only have been taken by 
mining and blowing up one bastion after another ’ 
After this signal defeat of the rebels at Jhansi, 
the victorious army of Sir Hugh gradually pre- 
paied to move towards Calpee, a town on the 
Jumna, on the line of road from Jhansi to 
Cawnpore. Symptoms appeared to shew that a 
struggle would take place at this spot Two 
lebel leaders made renewed exertions to regain 
lost ground in that region The chief of these 
w«as Tanteea Topee, lately defeated at Jhansi , 
he had with him two mutinied infantry regi- 
ments, seven hundred cavalry, a large following 
of Ghazees or fanatics, and twelve guns. The other 
was Ram Rao Gobind, who had the command of 
three thousand rabble and four guns These two 
leaders resolved to act on some common plan ; 
and Sir Hugh Rose equally resolved to defeat 
them Neveitheless this gallant officer had much 
need for careful planning long after he was master 
of Jhansi, He had a large number of sick and 
w'ounded, whose safety it would he necessary to 
provide for ; and the roads around that city were 
btill infested with remnants of the Kotah rebels 
and the Chanderee ganison He himself remained 
at Jhansi until such time as he could resume his 
march 'without danger to those left behind, but 
he gave active employment to portions of his 
foico About the middle of the month he sent 
Major OiT with a column from Jhansi across the 
Betwah to Mhow, to clear that part of the country 
of rebels, and afterwards to join Rose and the 
main body of the force on the road to Calpee ; the 
I major had many small encounters with the rajahs 
I of Bampore and Shagurh, and with detached 
' parties of rebels Some days afterwards, on the 
21st, Sir Hugh despatched Major Gall, with detach- 
ments of cavalry and artilleiy, to a point on the 
Cdlpee road, to watch the enemy and aid Major 
Orr if necessary. Gall, besides other minor engage- 
ments, captured a fort belonging to the Rajah of 
Sumpter; the rebels in it proved to be disguised 
mutineers of the 12th Bengal native infantry, who 
fought desperately until all were killed. Sir Hugh, 
with his first brigade and head-quarters, did not 
take his departure from Jhansi until the 25tlL He 
marched ten miles that day to Boregaum, on the 
Calpee road, and resumed his progress on subse- 
quent days. His second brigade was soon to follow 
him— with the exception of detachments of the 
3d Bombay Europeans, the 24th Bombay native 
infantry, and artillery, left under the charge of 


Colonel Liddell to protect Jhansi and the sick and 
wounded. Rumours reached Sir Hngh fihat four 
of the rebel leaders— the Ranee of Jhansi, Tanteea 
Topee, the Rajah of Shagurh, and the Bsyah of 
Bampore — with seven thousand men and fim 
guns, intended if possible to intercept him, mid 
prevent his march to Calpee. To what result all 
these manoeuvres on both sides led, was loft to tiie 
month of May to determme 

While these operations were going on in and 
near the Jhansi district, General Whitlock, 'with 
a column of Madras troops, was engaged a little 
further eastwaid, in a district of Bundelcund 
having Banda for its chief town. He was fre- 
quently in contact with large or small bodies of 
rebels. One of these struggles took place on the 
19th of April, when he encountered a force of 
seven thousand insurgents headed by the Nawab of 
Banda. Whitlock defeated the Nawab, captured 
Banda, killed five hundred of the enemy, and 
took several guns. After this victoiy, he gradually 
woiked his way towards Calpee, to aid in Rose’s 
operations. 

The city of Saugor remaiiicrl in a somewhat 
peculiar condition during the spring months — 
secure itself, but surrounded by a disturbed district. 
The European residents were living m canton- 
ments, sufficiently protected by troops left there by 
General Whitlock after he relieved the place early 
m February These troops were neither station- 
ary nor idle; the vicinity was swarming with 
rebels and malcontents, whom it was necessary to 
check by fiequeut pursuit and defeat. Those two 
exceptions to 'the generally mutinous condition of 
the Bengal native army, the 31st and 42d regiments, 
still remained in and near Saugor — or such por- 
tions of them as had not become tainted by insub- 
ordination. Divided into small detachments, they 
assisted the European and Madi*as troops in 
keeping open the line of communication between 
Saugor and the distiict marked by the victorious 
operations of Sir Hugh Rose 

Turning to the Mahratta and Rajpootana states, 
wc find that, on the 2d of April, a large body of 
rebels, many thousands in number, with ten guns, 
crossed the Parhuttee liver at Copoind into 
Sciiidia’s Gwalior territory They were fleeing 
from Kotah, where a British force had severely 
liandlcd them Scindia still remained true to his 
alliance. Many of his officers, each with a small 
force, opposed the rebels at different points, drove 
them hack across the river, and overturned many 
of their guns and wagons in the stream. The 
rebels, aecompanied by large numbers of women 
and children, made their way by other routes 
to'wards Bundelcund. 

Kotah, just mentioned, 'was closely connected 
with the insurgent and mihtary operations u 
Rajpootana. It will he remembered* that m tin 
month of March General Roberts, oommandi^ 
Rajpootana field-force, marched ihnu NasemM 
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towards Kotali, accompanied by Richard Lawrence 
as political representative ; that many difficulties 
had to be surmonnted on the march ; that Kotah 
was reached on the 22d ; and that Roberts captured 
that place just before the end of the month, 
defeating a large body of rebels, and obtaining 
possession of an extensive store of ordnance and 
ammunition After this victory, Roberts remained 
a long time at Kotah. Many other places would 
have welcomed his appeal ance ; but there were 
doubts how far Kotah could safely be left, seeing 
that the neighbourhood was in a very disaffected 
state. The Kotah rebels, on the other hand, w ere 
greatly disconcerted at the news of the fall of 
Jhansi, which interfered with their plans and 
hopes They had been camping for a wdiile at 
Kularus, on the road from Gwalior to Bombay, but 
began now to move off to^^ ards the south. Cap- 
tain Mayne, with some of Scindia’s troops, was at 
that place on the 11th of April, and found that the 
Kotah rebels, about four thousand strong, with 
six guns, had joined the rebel Rajah of Nirwur, 
SIX miles distant. Captain Maync was preparing 
to watch and follow them, but the troops at Ins 
command consisted of only a few hundred men, 
and he could do little more than reconnoitre. 
Later in the month, General Roberts organised a 
column to look after the rebels at Goonah, Chupra, 
and other places. The column consisted of H M 
95th foot, the lOtli Bombay native infantry, a 
wing of the 8th hussais, a Aviug of the 1st lancers, 
and a troop of horse-artillery , and it started from 
Kotah for active service on the 24th. Thus the 
month of April passed away; Roberts himself 
remaining at Kotah; while some of his officeis, 
each with a detachment of the Rajpootana field- 
force, were engaged in chastising bodies of rebels 
m the turbulent region on the border of the 
Rajpoot and Mahratta territories. Like Sir Hugh 
Rose at Jhansi, he had to consider how his con- 
quered city would faie if he quitted it. 

The province of Gujerat, lying as it does 
between Rajpootana and Bombay, was narrowly 
watched by the goveniment of that presidency , 
and as one precaution, all the inhabitants were 


disarmed On the 8th of April, a field-force, com- 
prising about a thousand men of all arms, left 
Ahmedabad to conduct the disarming Another 
column of about the same strength was preparing 
to march from the same station about a week i 
later. It was expected that the difficulties of the 
troops would arise, not so much from the opposi- 
tion of the natives, as from the gradually 
increasing heat of the weather. 

Southward of Bombay there was still, as in the 
eailier months of the year, just so much of insub- 
ordination as to need careful w^atching on the ! 
part of the government, but without presenting ! 
any very alarming symptoms. The small Mahratta | 
state of Satara was a little tioubled. Two officers i 
of the recently deposed rajah, his commander-in- 
chief and his commandant of artillery, w^eie 
detected in tieasonablc correspondence with Kena 
Sahib One of them, having been found guilty, 
was sentenced to be hanged ; the indignity struck 
with horror one imbued with high-caste notions, 
and he asked to be blown away from a gun as a 1 
more noble death , this w^as refused , and under 1 
the influence of dismay and giief, he made a con- 
fession which afforded a clue to a fui ther conspiracy. ' 
Theie was much in these southern Mahrattas | 
which puzzled the authorities To what extent the | 
natives were bound into a brotherhood by secret j 
compact, the English never could and never did I 
know Much comment was excited by an occur- | 
rence at Kolapore, where two native officeis weie I 
blown away from guns, on conviction of being I 
concerned in the mutiny and rebellion. It was | 
icmembered that those very men had sat on com ts- 
martial which condemned numbeis of their fellow- ' 
mutineeis to the same punishment which was 
their own ultimate doom. One of the pimcipal 
witnesses against them was a colleague whom they 
had sentenced to death, but who escaped by 
making a confession which implicated them 
Many others, however, condemned by the court of i 
which these two men were members, died without I 
making a similar confession, although it was ! 
believed that they also might have implicated their j 
judges. I 
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Natiie Police of India — So peculiar was the position 
of the native police of India — as a medium between the 
military and the civilians, and between the government and 
the people — that it may be desirable to say a few words on 
the oiganiaation of that body. All parties agreed that this 
oxganisation was defective in many points, and nnmerons 
reforms were suggested , but tbe Revolt found the pohee 
system still in force nnieformed. The information here 
given is obtained chiefly from a dispatch sent from the India 
House about six montlm before tbe Revolt began, at a time 
when few or none saw the dark shadow tliat was hovering 
over our eastern empire. 

In Bengal, each district was subdivided into smaller 


jurisdictions, each having its local police The police were i 
charged with duties both preventive and detective They I 
were prohibited from inquiring into cases of a petty nature , 
kut complaints in cases of a more serious character were 
usually laid before the police darogah — ^whose duties were 
someUiing more than those of an English pohee superin- 
tendent, something less than those of an English magistrate ' 
The di^gah was authorised to examine the complaints 
brought before him, to issue process of arrest, to summon I 
witnesses, to examme the accused, and to forward the case j 
to the magistrate or collector-magistrate, or sabmit a report j 
of his proceedings, according as the evidence seemed to j 
warrant the one or the other course. | 
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le Northwest Provmces the native revenue-officers 
ikgildars were, at the discretion of the govemmenti 
L with the powers of police darogahs , whereas in 
the revenue service was kept wholly distinct from 
ce or magisterial 

le Madras presidency, the duties ordinarily per- 
in Bengal by the police darogahs were, even more 
y than in the Northwest Provinces, p^ormed by 
sildar , indeed it was a recognised part of the 
that the tehsildar and the daiogah were the same 
This double function earned with it an increase of 
The Madras tehsildar-darogah was authonsed, not 
inquire into petty cases (which the Bengal darogah 
hibited from domg), but also to proceed in certain 
L instances to judgment, sentence, and the infliction 
hment 

le Bombay presidency, the revenue and pobce 
LS were, until a recent penod, combined in the 
ay as in Madras. The tehsildars, besides their 
duties, were authonsed in their pohee capacity to 
ate all complaints of a criminal nature, and to 
a penal jurisdiction in respect of certain petty 
Within a few months before the Revolt, however, 
e was made in the organisation A new officer, a 
endent of pohee, was placed under the magistrate 
gistrate, confining himself for the most part to 
and administrative matters, left to his superin- 
of police the control of the executive police and the 
d of the entire stipendiary body, with the initiative 
prevention and detection o± crime To aid this 
endent in the supervision of the district police, 
IS placed m each police division an officer called 
lice amtldai , whose duties, in regard to the pre- 
1 of the public peace and the investigation of 
•rimes, w ere nearly similar to those of the Bengal 
but without includmg any power of punishing 
the most tiivial oflences 

us appears that, apart from the penal powers 
I by the Madras district pohee, the Bengal darogah^ 
las tehsildai^ and the Bombay awiWai, all acted 
am extent judicially when engaged in investigating 
E a serious natuie They examined the parties and 
ence, and they formed a judgment on the case to 
it of deciding whether it was one for the immediate 
the accused and transmission to the magistrate, or 

ubt the founders of this police system anticipated 
I results from it , but those results weie not 
It was very inefficient for the detection of crime, 
)si useless for prevention There were defects both 
sation and in procedure The police force attached 
Imsion was too much localised and isolated , and 
n of combination between any separate parts of it, 
lew of accomplishing extensive police objects, was 
ntertamed Although unable to check enme to 
it intended and hoped for, the pohee were very 
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nnscrupulous in their mode of wielding their authonty, 
and bore a veiy general character for oppression and cor- 
ruption The great source of mischief was found to he^ 
the w^ant of efficient control and overlooking. The native 
pohee had a proneness to oriental modes of administering 
justice, in which bnbery and barbarity perform a great part : 
this tendency required to be constantly checked by Suro* 
peans , and if the magistrate or collector-magistrate found 
his time too fully occupied to exercise this snpervisioii, the 
police wrought much mischief and brought the English 
* raj ’ into disfavour Where the district was smaller than 
usual, or where the magistrate was more than commonly 
zealous and active, the police were found to be more 
efficient thiough more supervision Whenever it was found 
necessary to grapple effectually with any particular crimes, 
such as thuggee or dacoitee^ the ordinary police proved to 
be wholly useless , an entirely separate instrumentality 
was needed Besides the want of effective supervision, the 
native police were underpaid, and had therefore an excuse 
for listening to the temptations of bribeiy 

In the dispatch already adverted to, written by the Court 
of Directors, a course of improvement was pointed out, 
without which the native pohee, it was affirmed, could not 
nse to the proper degree of efficiency The suggestions 
were briefly as follows To seiiaiate the police from the 
administration of the land-revenue, in ^ose provinces 
w^here those duties had been customarily united , in order 
that the native oflicer should not be intrusted with doable 
functions, each of which would interfere with the other. 
To subject all the police to frequent visit and inspection, 
that they might feel the influence of a vigilant eye over 
them To relie\e the collector-magistrate from this addition 
to his many duties, by appointing in each district a Euro- 
pean officer with no other duty than that of managing the 
police of the district, subject to a general superintendent of 
police for each presidency To increase the salaries of the 
police, in order that the office might have a higher dignity 
in the estimation of the natives, and in order that the 
official might be less tempted to extortion or bribery To 
empower the authorities to punish and degrade, more 
readily than was before possible, those police who oppressed 
the people or otherwise displayed injustice, and to reward 
those who displayed more than ordmary intelligence and 
honesty, a further suggestion was made, arising out of the 
organisation of the Punjaub under the Lawrences and their 
coadjutors , in which there was a preventive police with a 
military organisation, and a wholly distinct detective police 
with a civil organisation This system was found to work 
so well, that the Court of Directors submitted to the 
Calcutta government an inquiry whether the police gener- 
ally might not with advantage be thus separated into two 
parts, preventive and detective, each exercised by a different 
set of men 

The Revolt broke out before the reform of the police 
system could commence, and then, like other reforms, it 
was left to be settled in more peaceful days. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


PROGRESS OF EVENTS IN MAT. 


HEN, on the 10th of May 1858, 
course of twelve months bad 
z completed since the com- 

I /CmS/MIIc ^^cncement of the mutiny, the 
nation looked back at the events of 
that period as a terrible episode in 
^the history of British dominion. Into how 
^^many thousands of famihes mourning had 
been introduced by it, no one correctly knew; 
the problem was a dismal one, which few had the 
heart to investigate. Those who, not afiected by 
private grief, or hiding their grief in a sense of 
public duty, viewed the twelvemonth’s conflict in 
a national sense, saw in it a mingled cause for 
humihation and pride — ^humihation that Bntish 
rule should be so trampled on by those who 
had been long and peacefully under it ; pride that 
so many pubhc servants, so many private persons, 


should have proved worthy of their country iii d 
time of severe and bitter trial In military matters, 
the once great Bengal native army had almost 
ceased to exist Twenty thousand disarmed sepoys 
were in and near the Punjaub, carefully watched 
lest they should join the ranks of the insurgents , 
disarmed regiments were similarly detained else- 
where; others had been almost annihilated by 
twelve months of fierce warfare ; others were still 
engaged as the nuclei of rebel armies; while the 
number of Bengal sepoys was very small indeed, 
reckoned by hundreds rather than thousands, who 
still fought faithfully on the side of the British. The 
Madras and Bombay troops had, happily for India 
and England’s interest therein, remained almost 
wholly ^true to their salt ;* enabling the governors 
of those two presidencies to send gallant field-forces 
mto the disturbed northern and central provinces 
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Sikhs, Pnnjaubees, Mooltanese, Scmdians, Beloo- 
chees, and hill-men on the Afghan frontier, had 
rendered services of such lasting importance in 
Hindostan, that they may almost be regarded as 
the preservers of the English ‘raj ;* this they had 
been enabled to do from two causes — ^the want of 
sympathy between the mutineers and those north- 
western tribes ; and the admirable system of 
I Pnnjaub government organised by the Lawrences 
In civil matters, India had witnessed the almost 
total breaking up of the ordinary revenue and 
magisterial arrangements, in provinces containing 
at least fifty miUions of souls , Europeans driven 
into hiding-places, even if not murdered ; and 
treasuries plundered by bands of ruffians, who 
gladly hailed the state of anarchy brought on by 
the mutiny of the sepoy regiments Among the 
superior members of the government. Viscount 
Canning still maintained his position, battling 
against unnumbered difficulties , Sir Colin Campbell 
still remained at the head of the army, well aware 
that his utmost skill as a military commander 
would long be needed , and Sir John Lawrence 
still held the Punjaub in his wonderful grasp, 
displaying governing powers of the very highest 
order at an eminently critical time. On the other 
hand, the Anglo-Indians had to mourn over a sad 
death-list. Henry Lawrence, Havelock, Colvin, 
Neill, Venables, Nicholson, William Peel, Adnan 
Hope, Wheeler, Barnard, Banks, Battye— all, and 
a vast many more gallant spirits, had sunk under 
the terrible pressure of the past twelve months 

Appropnatmg the present chapter to a rapid 
glance at the progress of events in the month of 
May, and beginning (as usual) with the Bengal 
regions, we may conveniently notice two or three 
arrangements made by the Calcutta government, 
bearing relation either to the state of the army, or 
to the condition of civilians affected by the mutiny. 

Among the earliest measures taken to re-con- 
struct the Bengal army, so shattered by the 
mutiny, was one announced in^ a government 
notification on the 7th of May * It was to the 
effect that four regiments of Bengal European 
cavalry should be formed, in lieu of eight regiments 
of Bengal native cavalry, erased from the list of the 
establishment for mutinous conduct. Each regi- 
ment was to consist of 1 colonel, 2 lieutenant- 
colonels, 2 majors, 14 captains, 18 lieutenants, 8 
comets, 1 adjutant, 1 interpreter and quarter- 
master, 4 surgeons and assistants, 119 non-com- 
missioned and subordinate officers of various kinds, 
and 700 privates; making a total of 870 — ^an 
unusually large number for a cavalry regiment 
In addition to these, there were to be native 
syces, grass-cutters, and quarter-masters, attached 
to each r^ment, and various persons employed 
at the dep6t. The pay was to be the same as m 
the royal dragoon regiments. Each regiment was 
to be divided into ten troops. As the officers were 
to be about doubly as numerous as the English 
officers m the disbanded native regiments, it was 
calculated that the four new would absorb the 
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officers of eight old regiments. The regiments 
thus extinguished by this first process, were the 
1st, 2d, 3<C 4th, 6th, 7th, 9th, and 10th Bengal 
native cavaJry ; the 5th and the 8th were left to be 
dealt with at some subsequent period. As for any 
larger measures connected with the reconstruction 
of a naJttve Bengal army, these were left for 
determination at a later period, after collating the 
opinions of the most experienced authorities in 
India. 

The distress experienced by the British troops 
from the intense heat of the Indian sun, and the 
severe strictures passed by the press and by 
members of the legislature on those regiment^ 
officers who permitted or compelled their soldiers 
to swelter in red cloth, led to the issuing of orders 
concerning light summer clothing It was found 
that a kind of gray or dust-coloured linen called 
hhaJeee or carkep was better suited than anything 
else — even white — as a material for clothing in 
the hot season, and hence the issuing of an 
order by the adjutant-general, on the 21st of 
May, to the effect noted below* This question 
concerning appropriate clothing had long been 
discussed by military men in India* the officers 
of greatest experience being those who most 
disapproved the wearing of closely fitting gar- 
ments in such a climate. General Jacob had 
resolutely contended against the adoption- of 
Enghsh uniforms by the sepoys of the Company’s 
army He said ‘ A sepoy of the line, dressed in 
a tight coat, trousers in which he can scarcely 
walk, and cannot stoop at all , bound to an 
immense and totally useless knapsack, so that 
he can scarcely breathe; strapped, belted, and 
pipe-clayed within an inch of his life ; with a 
rigid basket-shako on his head, which requires 
the skill of a juggler to balance, and which cuts 
deep into his brow if worn for an hour ; and with 
a leather-stock round his neck, to complete his 
absurd costume — when compared with the same 
sepoy, clothed, armed, and accoutred solely with 
regard to his comfort and efficiency — forms the 
most perfect example of what is madly called the 
“regular” system with many European officers, 
contrasted with the system of common sense now 
recommended for adoption.’ The graphic descrip- 
tion by Mr Russell, of the officers and men in Sir 
Cohn Campbell’s army of Oude, shews how eager 
soldiers are to get nd of their irksome uniforms 
when permitted, under the influence of a heat 

** With the concurrence of the government, the commander-m- 
chief IS pleased to direct that white clothing shall be discontinued 
in the European regiments of the Ilonoiirable Company’s army; 
and that for the future the summer-clothing of the European 
soldiers shall consist of two suits of *<hhakee,” corresponding in 
pattcni and material with the clothing recently sanctioned for 
the royal army of England. Corps are to be permitted to wear 
out serviceable summer-clothing of the old pattern now in use; 
but m regiments m which this clothing requires to be renewed* 
the new pattern now established is to be introduced without detogr. 
Commanding officers wiU take steps to obtain pattema from 
regiments of her Mi^esty’s service A complete suit, Indnffinf 
cap-cover, shoidd not exceed in cost 4-12 rupees. The snmaMr- 
clothing now authorised will be supphed from the dothing agmj 
of the presidency to all recruits of the Company's servtoe a tiitliig 
at Calcutta between 1st Fdnroary and Ist October* to he Itnad 
with the least possible delay after amval of the recniito.* 
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denoted by the cabalistic mark 100® F. or 110® F. : 
‘Except the Highlanders — and when they left 
Lucknow they were panting for their summer 
clothes, and had sent officers to Cawnpore to hurry 
them — ^not a corps that I have seen sport a morsel 
of pink or shew a fragment of English scarlet. The 
Highlanders wear eccentric shades of gray hnen 
over their bonnets — the kilt is discarded, or worn 
out in some regiments ; and flies, mosquitoes, and 
the sun are fast rendering it impossible in the 
others. Already many officers who can get trews 
have discarded the ponderous folds of woollen stuff 
tucked into massive wads over the hips, and have 
provided some defence against the baking of their 
calves by day, and have sought to protect their 
persons against the assaults of innumerable ento- 
mological enemies by night The artillery had 
been furnished with excellent head-covers and 
good frocks of light stuff . . . The 7th Hussars, 
the Military Train, have vestiary idiosyncrasies of 
their own, but there is some sort of uniformity 
among the men Among the officers, individual 
taste and fantasy have full play. The mfantiy 
regiments, for the most part, are dressed in linen 
flocks, dyed carkey or gray slate-colour — slate- 
blue trousers, and shakos protected by puggerees, 
or hnen covers, fiom the sun The peculiarity of 
carkey is that the dyer seems to be unable to 
match it in any two pieces, and that it exhibits 
endless varieties of shade, varying with every 
washing, so that the effect is rather various than 
pleasing on the march or on the parade-ground. 
But the officers, as I have said, do not confine 
themselves to carkey or anything else It is really 
wonderful what fecundity of invention in dress 
there is, after all, in the British mind when its 
talents can be properly developed. To begin with 
the head-dress. The favourite wear is a helmet 
of varying shape, but of uniform ugliness 
Whatever it might be in polished steel or bur- 
nished metal, the helmet is a decided failure in 
felt, or wicker-work, or pith, so far as external 
effect is concerned It is variously fabricated, 
with many varieties of interior ducts and passages 
leading to escape-holes for imaginary hot air in the 
front or top, and around it are twisted infinite 
colours and forms of turbans with fringed ends 
and laced fringes. When a peacock’s feather, 
with the iris end displayed, is inserted in the 
hole in the top of the helmet, or is stuck in the 
puggeree around it, the effect of the covering is 
much enhanced ; and this style is rather patronised 
by some of the staff. The coat may be of any cut 
or material, but shooting-jackets hold their own 
in the highest posts ; and a carkey-coloured jerkin, 
with a few inches of iron curb-chain sewed on the 
shoulders to resist sabre-cuts, is a general favourite 

As to the clothing of the nether man, 

nothing but a senes of photographs could give the 
least notion of the numerous combinations which 
can be made out of a leg, leather, pantaloons, and 
small-clothes. Long stage-boots of buff-coloured 
leather— for the manufacture of which Cawnpore 


is famous — pulled up over knee-breeches of leather 
or regimental trousers, are common. There are 
officers who prefer wearmg their Wellingtons out- 
side their pantaloons, thus exhibiting tops of very 
bright colours ; and the boot and baggy trousers 
of the Zouave officer are not unknown.’ 

The next point to be adverted to affected civilians 
and private traders more extensively than the 
military The compensation to sufferers by the 
mutiny, a much-disputed question for nearly 
twelve months, was put into a tram for settlement 
by a government order issued at Calcutta in May. 
This order applied to Bengal only, as being a 
region quite large enough to be brought within 
one set of official rules. The compensation was to 
be for loss of property and effects, leaving losses 
affecting life or health to be settled by a distinct 
machinery. A Mr E Jackson was appointed at 
Calcutta as commissioner to inquire into claims 
for compensation. A limit was named, the 26th 
of August, after which no claims would be received 
from persons resident m India an extension of 
time being allowed for those who were not m 
that country. In cases where the amount claimed 
did not exceed fifty thousand rupees, the appli- 
cation to the commissioner was to be accom- 
panied by a detailed statement of the particulars 
of the claim, and of the evidence adducible in 
support of it; but where the property was of 
higher amount, the regulation required only a 
general estimate to accompany the application, 
a further peiiod of three months being allowed 
for the preparation and submission of the detailed 
statement of losses It was at the same time very 
pointedly mentioned that these preliminary opera- 
tions did not constitute an actual claim on the 
Company for any compensation whatever. ‘It 
is to be understood that the registry of applications 
above provided for does not imply any recognition 
of claims to compensation ; the Honourable Court 
of Directors having expressly reserved their final 
decision upon the question, whether or not com- 
pensation for losses sustained by the mutiny shall 
be awarded ’ The Company probably deemed it 
wise, in the uncertainty how large might be the 
total aggregate sum claimed, to avoid any formal 
pledge that these compensations could be rightfully 
demanded and would be really paid. The above, 
we have said, applied to Bengal; but about the 
same time a similar notification appeared at 
Allahabad, applicable to the Northwest Provinces 
Mr C Grant and Mr E H. Longden were named 
commissioners to record and register claims. The 
conditions were generally the same as those in 
Bengal ; and to them was added an announcement 
that ‘ Apphcations will be received, subject to the 
same rules, from natives of the country for com- 
pensation, on account of loss of property caused by 
their known loyalty and attachment to the British 
government.’ A similar announcement was after- 
wards made, extending the boon to the province 
of Oude. 

Snperadded to the arrangements made for the 
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succour of those who had home pecuniaiy loss 
by the mutiny, was one dated May 25th. This 
was to the effect that some provision would be 
made for the relief of the destitute families of 
persons who had died after the loss of their 
property, even though the death were not occa- 


sioned by the mutiny. It was thereupon deter- 
mined that grants of money should be given to 
families rendered impoverished by this double 
calamity ; the grants to be regulated on the same 
principle as those allowed to European and native 
officers of the government. 



Dacca 


One of the resolutions arrived at by the authori- 
ties at Calcutta gave very general satisfaction — 
except to a few officers jealous of any encroach- 
ments on the privileges of the army. Whether 
suggested at home, or in India, the movement 
was in the right direction. The regulation was 
to the effect that civilians who had distinguished 
themselves in the field since the commencement 
of the mutiny, or who should so distinguish them- 
selves before the mutiny ended, should be allowed 
to participate m the honours which had hitherto 
been considered peculiar to the military service 
The civil servants of the Company, as a body, 
greatly raised themselves in the estimation of 
the nation by the gallantry which many of them 
displayed under circumstances of great peril — not 
only in defending their posts against large bodies 
of insurgents, but in sharing those field and siege 
operations which are more immediately sources of 
honour to military men. What those honours 
were to be, depended partly on the crown, partly 
on the Company ; but the object of the order was 
to fiihew that the civil position of a gallant man 


should not necessarily be a bar to his occupancy 
of an honoured place among military men. 

In entering now upon the military operations of 
the month, it is satisfactory to know that nothing 
important presents itself for record m connection 
with the eastern regions of Bengal. There were 
few or no actual mutinies, for reasons more than 
once assigned in former chapters Notwith- 
standing this safety, however— partly through the 
superstitious character of the natives of ludia^ and 
partly through the uneasy feeling prevailing in 
the minds of Europeans during the mutiny — ^the 
newspapers were frequently engaged in discussing 
mysteries, rumoui's, and prophecies of a strange 
character. One, connected more with Bengal than 
with the other provinces, related to * something 
white,’ which was to be ominous of British rule 
m India. Where it arose, or how, remained as 
nndiscoverable as the chupatty mystery ; but the 
rumour put on various forms at different times 
and places. At Tipperah, the native story told 
of a ‘white thing’ which would be unprocuial^ 
after some time. At Chittagong, a particular day 
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was named, when, *out of four things, three would 
be given and one withheld and at Jessore, the 
bazaar-people became so excited concerning a 
prophetic rumour of an equally enigmatical kind, 
that the magistrate endeavoured to elicit some- 
thing from his police-darogah that might explain 
it , but the man either could not or would not tell 
how the story arose In Dacca and other places the 
prediction assumed this form — that after a certain 
period, a certain ‘ white thing’ would cease to exist 
in India ; and in some instances the exact interval 
was named, ‘ three months and thirteen days’ 

Occasionally, the authorities found it necessary 
to watch very closely the proceedings of Moham- 
medan fanatics ; who, at Burdwan, Jessore, Rung- 
poor, and other jdaoes, were detected m attempts 
to rouse up the people to a religious war For- 
tunately, the townsmen and villagers did not 
respond to these appeals. Southwest of Calcutta, 
the Sumbhulpore district, disturbed occasionally 
by rebel bands intent on plunder, was kept for the 
most part tranquil by the firm management of 
Colonel Forster. In the month of May he hit 
upon the plan of inviting the still faithful 
chieftains of the districts to furnish each a certain 
number of soldiers to defend British interests, on 
promise of a due recognition of their services 
afterwards. The chieftains raised two thousand 
matchlockmen among them, and took up such 
positions as Colonel Forster indicated— a measure 
vrhich completely frustrated and cowed the rebels. 

We may pass at once to a consideratiou of the 
state of affairs in Behar or Western Bengal, com- 
prising the districts around what may be called 
the Middle Ganges. This region, as former 
chapters have sufficiently told, and as a glance at 
a map will at once shew, contains many important 
cities and towns, which were thrown into great 
commotion by the mutiny — such as Patna, Dina- 
poor, Arrah, Buxar, Azimghur, Goruckpore, 
Ghazeepore, Jounpoor, Sasseram, Benares, Chun- 
argur, and Mirzapore It is true that many of 
these were formerly included within the govern- 
ment of the ‘Northwest Provinces,’ and then 
in that of the ‘Central Provinces,’ but this is a 
matter of little consequence to our present purpose , 
if we consider them all to belong to the Mid- 
Ganges region, it will suffice for the present 
purpose. 

The condition of the region just defined, during 
May, depended mainly on the relation between 
Sir Edward Lugard on the one hand, and the 
Jugdispore rebels on the other. How it fared with 
this active general and the troops under his com- 
mand, when April closed, we have already seen. 
It will be remembered that about the middle of 
that month, Koer Singh took up a strong position 
at Azimutgurh, from which Lugard deemed it 
necessary to dislodge him ; that Lugard himself 
remained encamped at Azimghur with the bulk of 
his Azimghur field-force, m order that he might 
watch the proceedmgs of numerous bauds of rebels 
under the Rajahs of Nuhurpoor and Naweejer 


and Gholam Hossein, hovering about the districts 
of Sandah, Mundoree, and Koelser ; but that he 
made up a strong column to pursue Koer Singh. 
This column, placed under the command of Briga- 
dier Douglas, consisted of the following troops 
H M. 4th foot ; a wing of the 37th foot ; a detach- 
ment of Punjaub Sappers , two squadrons of Sikh 
cavalry ; a squadron of the Military Tram ; and 
nine guns and. mortars Then followed the series 
of cross-purposes, in which Koer Singh was per- 
mitted or enabled to work much more mischief 
than Sir Edward had anticipated. The events may 
briefly be recapitulated thus On the 17th and 
18th, Douglas, after starting with his column from 
Azimghur, came up with the rebels, defeated them 
at Azimutgurh, and chased them to Ghosee, Nugra, 
and Secunderpore. On the 19th he found that 
they intended to cross the Gogra before he could 
come up to them in pursuit — an intention which 
he strove to render nugatory. On the 20th he 
encountered them again, at Muneer Khas, defeated 
them with great slaughter, captured most of their 
munitions of w*ar, and dispersed the rebels, the mam 
body of whom fled towards Bullah and Beyriah 
On the 21st, Douglas had the mortification, on 
reaching Sheopore, of finding that Koer Singh had 
outwitted the officer who had been ordered to 
guard the passage of the Ganges in the vicinity 
of Ghazeepore with about nine hundred men , 
the wily chief of Jugdispore had got in the rear 
of the detachment by a flank-movement, and had 
crossed the Ganges at an undefended spot. Then 
followed Captain Le Grand’s disastrous expedition 
to Jugdispore on the 23d; the crossing of the 
Ganges on the 25th by Douglas, with his column , 
and the advance towards Arrah and Jugdispore 
to retrieve the disaster. To what results these 
operations led in the month of May, we have 
now to see 

Brigadier Douglas arrived at Arrah with a part 
of his force on the 1st of May, the rest having 
arrived two days earlier , but Douglas not being m 
sufficient force to effectu^ly encompass the enemy, 
and the importance of thoroughly routing Koer 
Singh being evident. Sir Edward Lugard, leaving 
a few troops to guard Azimghur, set out for the 
Ganges with his mam column, crossed over into 
the Shahabad district on the 3d and following 
days, and prepared for operations in the direction 
of Arrah and Jugdispore. The rebels, estimated 
at seven or eight thousand, were supposed to be 
intrenching themselves, and getting in supplies 
On the 8th, Sir Edward arrived m the vicinity of 
Jugdispore, and came m sight of some of the 
rebels. Two companies of the 84th foot, with 
detachments of Madras Rifles, and Sikh horse, 
aided by two horse-artilleiy guns, were sent back 
to Arrah, to protect that place while operations 
were being directed against Jugdispore. The com- 
missioner of Patna at the same time sent the 
steamer Paina up the Ganges, to watch the ghats 
or ferries. On the 9th, Sir Edward marched his 
force from Beheea to an open plain a httle to th© 
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west of Jngdispore. Here he intended to encamp 
for a while, to allow Colonel Oorfield to come np 
with some additional troops from Sasseram. Cir- 
comstances occurred, however, to change his plan. 
In the afternoon of this day a large body of rebels 
formed outside the jungle, and moved in the direc- 
tion of Arrah ; but these were qmckly followed by 
cavalry and horse-artillery, and driven back into 
the jungle Another body, much mpre numerous, 
began to fire into Sir Edward’s camp before he 
could get his baggage well up and tents fixed 
This determined him to attack them at once 
Dividmg his force into three columns, he planned 
an assault on Jugdispore on three points at once. 
The place was earned after a little skirmishing, 
the rebels making only a slight resistance; they 
retired to Lutwarpore, in the jungle district, taking 
with them two guns which they had captured from 
the Bntish in the preceding month The loss on 
both sides was tnfiing Leaving a strong party to 
retain Jugdispore, Lugard returned to his camp in 
the evening. According to the rumours prevalent, 
Koer Singh, who had so long been a source of 
annoyance to the Bntish, had died of his wounds , 
and the rebels, under his brother Ummer Singh, 
were ill supplied and in much confusion. A 
nephew of Koer Singh, named Ritbhunghur Singh, 
gave himself up to the Bntish a short time after- 
wards — ^hopeful of insuring forgiveness by being 
able to shew that, in earher months, he had 
befriended certain Europeans in a time of great 
peril. On the 10th, after ordering all the fortifi- 
cations at Jugdispore, and all the buildings which 
had belonged to Koer Singh, to be destroyed, 
Lugard prepared to follow the rebels into the 
jungle. He arranged that Colonel Corfield, with 
the Sasseram force, should approach Lutwarpore in 
one direction, while he himself intended to advance 
upon it from Jugdispore On the 11th and 12th 
much fighting took place. Sir Edward took the 
rebels by surprise ; they expected to be attacked 
from Arrah or Beheea, but he marched westward 
through a belt of jungle to Hettumpore, and 
attacked them on a side which they believed to 
be quite safe Lugard and Corfield were every- 
where successful It was, however, a harassing 
kind of warfare, bringing more fatigue than glory ; 
the rebels, though chastised everywhere, avoided a 
regular engagement, and retreated into the jungle 
after every partial skirmish At Arrah, Jugdispore, 
Lutwarpore, Hettumpore, Beheea, Peroo, and 
Chitowra, Lugard defeat^ and cut them up at 
various times in the course of the month ; yet he 
could not prevent them Irom recombining, and 
collectmg around them a rabble of budmashes and 
jail-felons. Sir Edward hoped, at anyrate, to be 
able so to employ a strong detachment of cavalry 
9>s to prevent the rebels from crossing the river 
Sone, and carrying anarchy into other distncts. 
Th^ nevertheless continued to harass the neigh- 
bourhood by freebooting expeditions, if not by 
formidable militaiy projects. After Lugard’s 
defeat of the main force, some of the insurgents 


broke np into bands of a few hnndreeb each, and 
were joined by budmashes ftom the towns and 
revolt^ villages. One party attacked an indigo 
factory near Dumoran, and burned it to ihie 
ground ; another effected a murderous outbreak Btt 
the village of Rajpore, near Buxar; another 
threatened the railway-bridge works at Kar- 
minassa. These mischievous proceedings naturally 
threw the whole district mto agitation. The 
threat against the railway-works was fully carried 
out about the end of the month ; for the devas- 
tators destroyed the engineers’ bungalows and the 
workmen’s sheds, set fire to all the wood and coal 
collected for brick-buming, destroyed everything 
they could easily lay their hands on, and effectually 
stopped the works for a time Nothing could be 
done to quell these disturbances, until a Bntish 
force appeared. 

Practically, therefore, the ‘ Azimghur field-force,’ 
under Sir Edward Lugard, succeeded in breaking 
down the military organisation of the rebels in 
that part of India, without being *able to prevent 
the formation of roaming bands bent on slaughter 
and devastation. And even the limited amount of 
advantage gained was purchased at a high pnee ; 
for the tremendous heat of the sun struck down 
the poor soldiers with fatal certainty ; numbers of 
them were earned from Jugdispore to Arrah, 
towards the close of the month — ^prostrated’ by 
sickness, wounds, fatigue from jungle-fighting, and 
sun-stroke. 

Somewhat further to the north, in the Goruckpore 
district, another group of rebels continued to harass 
the country, disturbing the operations of peaceful 
planters and traders. About the end of May, the 
rebel leader Mahomed Hussein, with four thousand 
men, suddenly made an attack upon the Rajah of 
Bansee, one of those who had remained faithfiil 
to the British government. The rajah was obliged 
to flee to a stronghold in a neighbounng jungle ; 
and then his palace, with the town of Bansee, 
were plundered by the rebels Mr Wingfield, the 
commissioner of Goruckpore, immediately started 
forth with two hundred and fifty Europeans and 
some guns to the relief of the rajah, whom he 
found besieged in his stronghold. The enemy fled 
precipitately on hearing of Wingfield’s approach, 
notwithstanding the immense disparity of force. 
The energetic commissioner then proceeded with 
the rajah to attack some rebel villages; while a 
simultaneous advance was made on Amood by 
Colonel Roweroft. The object of these demon- 
strations was to keep the rebels in check until the 
rams set in, and the waters of the Gogra rose. 
Towards the end of the month, four Europeans 
came into Goruckpore from a neighbouring station, 
where they had been suddenly attacked by a body 
of rabble under one Baboo Surdoun Smgh, and 
other leaders. This was one among many evi- 
dences of a still disturbed condition of the Gomck- 
pore distnct. The district was in a slight degiee 
protected by the passage of a body troops 
though retiring rather than fighting, mwted some 
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kind of inflnenco on the evildoer of the country. 
We speak of the Goorkhas of Jung Bahadoor’s 
Nepaulese contingent These troops retreated 
slowly from Oude towards their own country, 
neither receiving nor giving satisfaction from their 
late share in the warlike operations. After a 
sojourn of some time at Goruckpore, they resumed 
their march on the 17th of May, proceeding by 
brigades, and consuming much time in arranging 
and dragging their enormous supply of vehicles. 
They crossed the river Gunduck at Bagaha, with 
much difficulty. A distance of about thirty miles 
then brought them to Bettiah, and fourteen more 
to Segowlie — very near the frontier of the British 
dominions It was early in the following month 
when the Goorkhas finally reached their native 
country, Nepaul — their leader Jung Bahadoor 
being, though still faithful as an ally, somewhat 
dissatisfied by his failure in obtaining notable 
advantage from the governor-general in return for 
services rendered. Viscount Canning had, many 
months earlier, received fierce newspaper abuse 
for not having availed himself more promptly of 
aid offered by Jung Bahadoor; but there now 
appeared much probability that caution had been 
all along necessary m dealing with this ambitious 
chieftain. 

Directing attention next to the region of the 
Jumna and the Upper Ganges, w'e liave to notice 
the continuance of insuboidination around the 
Allahabad region, almost in the very presence of 
the governor-general himself, who still remained, 
with his staff, in that station One of the most 
vexing symptoms of mischief at this place was the 
occurrence of incendiansm—the burning of build- 
ings by miscreants who could not be discovered. 
On the 24th of May a new range of barracks was 
found to be on fire, and six bungalows wore com- 
pletely destroyed. The prevalence of a fierce wind, 
and the scarcity of water, frustrated for some time 
all attempts to extinguish the flames One poor 
invalid soldier was burned to death, and many 
others injured Beyond the limits of the city itself, 
it was a state of things very unexpected by the 
supreme authorities, that the road from Allaha- 
bad through Futtehpoor to Cawnpore — a road 
more traversed than any other by British troops 
throughout twelve months of anarchy — should in 
the middle of May be scarcely passable without a 
strong escort. Yet such was the case. The oppo- 
sition to the British raj, though it had assumed a 
guerrilla character, was very harassing to deal with. 
The British were strong in a few places ; but the 
rebels were in numerous small bodies, scattered all 
over the surrounding country ; and these bodies 
occasioned temporary panics at spots where there 
was no force to meet them. The thorough know- 
ledge of the country, possessed by some of the 
leaders, enabled them to baffle the pursuers ; and 
thus it arose that these petty bands occasioned 
alarms disproportionate to the number of men 
comprising them. Sometimes they would occupy 
the great trunk-road, between Allahabad and 


Cawnpore, and close up all means of transit unless 
attacked and dnven away by force. On the other 
hand, this district exhibited a remarkable union 
of the new with the old, the European with the 
oriental, the practical with the primitive — arising 
out of the opening of a railway through a part of 
the route. After reading, as we so often have in 
this volume, of toilsome marches by sunburnt and 
exhausted tro^s over rough roads and through 
jungle-thickets, it is with a peculiar feehng of 
interest that we find an announcement to the 
effect, that * on the 26th of May a special tram left 
Allahabad with a party of Sikhs to reinfoice 
Futtehpoor, which was said to be threatened by a 
large force of the enemy.* Had this railway been 
opened when or soon after the Revolt began, there 
18 at least a fair probability that the Cawnpoic 
massacre might have been prevented — ^provided 
always that the railway itself, with its locomotives 
and carnages, were not zn rebels' hands, 

Allahabad, about the period now under notice, 
was made the subject of a very important project, 
one of many aiising out of the mutiny. The Indian 
government had long and fully considered the 
various advantages likely to be derived fi om the 
founding of a great Anglo-Indian capital at some 
spot far removed from the three older presidential 
cities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay The spot 
selected was Allahabad The peculiarities of this 
very important station, before and duiing the 
mutiny, have been fiequently noticed in past 
chapters Occupying the point of the peninsula 
formed by the junction of the two grand livers 
Ganges and Jumna, Allahabad is scarcely paral- 
leled for situation by any other city in India The 
one river brings down to it a stream of traffic 
from Eumaon, Rohilcund, Furruckabad, Cawn- 
pore, Futtehpoor, and the southwestern districts 
of Oude , while the other brings down that from 
Kurnaul, Roorkee, Meerut, Delln, Muttra, Agra, 
Calpee, and a wide range of country in llajpootana, 
Bundelcund, and the Doab. On the other sides, 
too, it has an extraordinary number of large mili- 
tary and commercial towns within easy reach (m 
peaceful times), such as Lucknow, Fyzabad, Sultan- 
pore, Goruckpore, Azimghur, Jounpoor, Benares, 
Ghazeepore, Mirzapore, Dinapoor, and Patna. 
Agia was at one time intended to have been con- 
verted into a presidential city, the capital of an 
Agra presidency ; but the intention was not fully 
carried out ; the Northwest Provinces were formed 
into a lieutenant-governorship, with Agra as the 
seat of government ; but the events of the mutiny 
shewed the necessity of holding with a strong 
hand the position of Allahabad, as a centre of 
great influence ; and Agra began to fall m relative 
importance. 

It has been remarked that England has seldom 
built cities as a nation, as a government ; cities 
have grown, like the constitution, without those 
preconceived theories of centralist oiganisation 
which are so prevalent on the continent of Europe. 
It has been much the same in India as in England. 
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The three presidential capitals — ^Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay — became what they are, not from 
the development of a plan, but from a series of 
incidents having little relative connection. 'Our 
three capitals are congeries of houses, without 


order, or beauty, or healthiness other than nature 
may have supplied. Our cantonmonts, which 
sometimes grow into cities, are generally stuck 
down in a plain as a kind of petrified encampment. 
Even when founding, as in Rangoon, it is with 



the utmost difficulty we can compel successive 
governors to care whether the original plan be not 
set aside’ A problem arose whether Allahabad 
niight not be an exception to this rule Standing 
at the extreme end of the Doab, and bounded by 
two fine rivers on the north, south, and east, it 
IS susceptible of any degree of enlargement by 
including additional ground on the west ; it might 
be made one of the strongest forts in India , and 
Its rivers, aided by the railway when finished, 
might make it a great centre of trade Most of 
the conditions, therefore, were favourable to the 
building of a fine Anglo-Indian city on that spot. 
The river frontages, it is easily seen, might easily 
be defended against any attacks which orientals 
could bring against them. On the west or laud 
side, it was proposed to construct a line of 
intrenchment, or a sort of intrenched camp, four 
miles m length, from nver to river. This fortifica- 
tion would consist mainly of two great redoubts 
on the river-banks, each capable of holding an 
entire regiment, but each defensible by a small 


force if necessary. With these two redoubts, and 
one midway between them, and earthern embank- 
ments to connect the three, it would be possible to 
render Allahabad impregnable to any hostile force 
likely to bo brought against it Within the space 
thus marked out by the embankment and the 
rivers would be included a cantonment, a Euro- 
pean town, and a native town. The cantonment, 
a complete military establishment for four or five 
regiments, would be near the western boundaiy, 
on the Jumna side Eastward of this would be 
the new Enghsh town, built in plots of ground 
let on lease to builders (native or European), who 
would be required, m building houses, shops, and 
hotels, to conform to some general plan, having 
reference to the railway station as a centre of 
trade. Nearer the Ganges would be the native 
town ; while at the point of junction of the two 
rivers would be the existing fort, extended aad 
enlarged so as to form if needed a last stroD|d>^eld 
for all the Europeans in Allahabad. Many of the 
details in the plan were suggested during a period 
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of panic fear, when the natives were looked upon 
as if they were permanently bitter enemies; and, 
dnnng the long course of years necessary for 
working out the idea, great modification in these 
details might be expected ; but the general charac> 
ter of the scheme, as developed about the period 
to which this chapter relates, may be understood 
from the above brief sketch. 

It was on the dth of May that a notification 
appeared at Allahabad, signed by Mr Thornhill, 
officiating commissioner under the governor- 
general, concerning the leasmg of land in that 
city for building purposes. The terms were 
evidently framed with flie intention of attracting 
the notice of commercial firms, at Calcutta and 
elsewhere, to Allahabad as a future emporium of 
commerce. The regulations may be summarily 
noticed as follow : A new civil European town to 
be formed near the railway station at Allahabad, 
distinct from the cantonment, the native town, 
and the fort. Land, m plots of three acres each, 
to be let on lease by the government, for the 
erection of shops, hotels, warehouses, and other 
buildmgs reqmsite for a European population. 
Each plot to have a frontage of three hundred feet 
on a public road, with a smaller road in the rear. 
Some of the plots to be let for dwelling-houses ; 
and these, as well as the hotels and shops, to 
receive a certain systematic arrangement, laid 
down by the authonties for the general conveni- 
ence of the whole community. Priority of choice 
to be given to those who intend to construct 
hotels, on account of the great necessity for that 
species of accommodation in a newly collected 
commumty. Plots, competed for by two or more 
persons, to be sold by auction to the highest 
bidder. The lease to be for fifty years, unless a 
shorter time be specified by agreement ; and the 
lessee to have the privilege of renewal, under 
approval as to conditions, but not with any nse of 
rental The rent to be thirty rupees (about £3) 
per acre per annum. Leases to be transferable, 
and snb-letting to be i^ermitted, on payment of a 
registration fee; provided the transferree or sub- 
lessee enter into an engagement to fulfil the neces- 
sary conditions to the government. Eveiy lessee 
to specify the kind of structures he intends to 
build on his plot ; to commence building within 
one year after obtaining the lease ; and to finish 
in three years— on forfeiture both of the lease and 
of a money penally, if the building fail in kind, 
value, or time. Lessees to be subject to such rates 
and taxes as may be imposed for municipal pur- 
poses, and to all regulations of pohce and conserv- 
ancy. Lessees to be placed under stringent rules, 
conoeming the employment of thatch or other 
inflammable matenals for the roofs of buildings 
As a general rule, one plot to one lessee; but if a 
special application be made, and supported on 
suffident ground^ two or more plots to be leased 
together. — Such were the general r^nlations. At 
ttie time of issuing the order, there were about forly 
I^ts set oat as a 0 (Hnm^cement to the ^stem. 


The turbulent province of Oude next calls for 
attention ; and as Sir Cohn Campbell's operations 
bore almost equal reference to Oude and Rohilcund, 
we will treat both provinces together. 

It will be remembered, from the details given 
m the last chapter, that after the great conquest 
of Lucknow in March, a considerable time elapsed 
before any effective attempts were made to over- 
take and defeat the rebels who had escaped from 
that city. A few troopers and a few guns were, it 
IS true, sent in pursuit, but with no resources for 
a long series of marchings and encampings. We 
have seen that Brigadier John Jones, with the 
Roorkee field-force, about three thousand strong— 
H M. 60th Rifles, 1st Sikh infantry. Coke’s Rifles, 
17th Punjaub infantry, the Moultan Horse, and 
detachments of artillery and engineers— advanced 
into the heart of Rohilcund from the northwest, 
while Sir Cohn Campbell and General Walpole 
operated from the Oude or southeastern side the 
object being to hem in such of the rebels as had 
assembled in any force in Rohilcund Recapitulat- 
ing the narrative in a few words, we may remind 
the reader that Jones started from Roorkee on the 
15th of the month ; crossed the Ganges on the 
17th ; defeated a body of rebels at Nagul on the 
same day; and advanced during the next four 
days steadily on the road to Mooradabad. On the 
22d, he fought and won the battle of Nageena ; on 
the 23d, at Noorpoor, he struck into the high road 
from Mozufiemugger to Mooradabad, with a view 
of protecting one of the ghats or ferries of the 
Ganges ; on the 24th, he reached Chujlite, where 
he learned that Feroze Shah, one of the numerous 
princes of the House of Delhi, had taken and 
entered Mooradabad two days before ; and on the 
25th he reached that town, which had been hastily 
evacuated by Feroze Shah on the news of Jones’s 
approach Encamping outside the town, Jones 
ordered Lieutenant-colonel (formerly Major) Coke, 
who commanded the infantry portion of his force, 
to march into Mooradabad, and make a diligent 
search for a number of rebel chieftains believed 
to be hidden there This search was attended 
with unexpected success. Coke placed parties of 
the Moultan cavalry at all the outlets of the city, 
to prevent escapes, and then he attacked and 
searched all the houses m which rebel chieftains 
were believed to be concealed. The capture of 
one of them was marked by a daring act of intre- 
pidity on the part of an English officer. Nawab 
Mujjoo Khan, the chief of the rebels hereabouts, 
had caused himself to be proclaimed Nawab of 
Mooradabad, and had instigated the people to 
murder and plunder the Europeans in the place, 
many months earlier. To capture this villain was 
a point of some importance. Coke proceeded to 
the Nawab’s house with two guns, a party of 
Sappers, and the Ist Punjaub infantiy. The 
soldiers of the Nawab’s guard making a stout 
resistance, many of them were shot down, includ- 
ing the son and nephew of the Nawab. Lieutenant 
Angelo then burst open the door of the room m 
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which the Nawab and another of his sons were 
concealed^ and captured them While so occupied, 
he was fared upon by some of the Nawab’s guard, 
from an upper room , whereupon he rushed up 
stairs, burst open the door, entered the room 
single-handed, and shot three men in succession 
with his revolver , some of his troops then coming 
up he captured the rest of the guard In short, 
the search was thoroughly successful The names 
and titles of twenty-one rebel chieftains captured, 
containing many repetitions of Khan, Sheik, Ah, 
Hossem, Beg, and Shah, shewed that these evil- 
doers were mostly Mohammedans — the Hindoos 
of Rohilcund having been much less extensively 
involved in rebellion While Jones was thus operat- 
ing in the northwest, Walpole was engaged, though 
less successfully, in the southeast He started 
on the 9th from Lucknow, with the ‘Rohilcund 
Field-force,’ five thousand strong , received a morti- 
fying discomfiture on the 14th at Fort Rhodamow, 
rendered more distressing by the death of Brigadier 
Adrian Hope , defeated the lebels at Sirsa on the 
22d ; and crossed the Ramgunga at Allygunje on 
the 23d The commander-in-chief himself left 
Lucknow about the middle of the month ; started 
from Cawnpore at the head of a small column on 
the 18th ; advanced to Kilianpore, Poorah, Urrowl, 
Meerun-ke-serai, Gosaigunje, and Kamalgunje 
between that date and the 24th , entered Furruck- 
abad and Futteghur on the 25th, crossed the 
Ganges on the 26th and 27th , joined Walpole’s 
field-force on the banks of the Ramgunga on the 
28th ; marched to Kanth on the 29th ; and 
leached Shahjehanpoor on the 30th, in force 
sufficient to retake that city, but not in time to 
capture the rebel Moulvie of Fyzabad, who escaped 
to work mischief elsewhere. — ^We thus call to 
mind that, at the end of April, Campbell and 
Walpole had advanced from the southeast as far 
as Shahjehanpoor; while Jones had advanced 
from the northwest to Mooradabad — ^the two forces 
being separated by the city of Bareilly, and a wide 
expanse of intervening country About the same 
time General Penny was planning a march with 
a third column towards a point between Bareilly 
and Shahjehanpoor, after crossing the Ganges at 
Nudowlee ; he was to march through the 
Budayoon district, and to unite his column with 
Sir Cohn’s mam force at Meeranpore Kutra, six 
marches distant from Futteghur Bareilly, the 
chief city of Rohilcund Proper, became the point 
to which the attention of the commanders of all 
three forces were directed We have now to see 
to what result these combinations led in the 
following month 

On the 2d of May the Rohilcund field-force, of 
■^hich Sir Colin Campbell now assumed the com- 
mand in person, started from Shahjehanpoor, to 
commence operations against Bareilly. A small 
force was left behmd for the defence of Shahjehan- 
poor, comprising one wing of the 82d foot. Be 
Eantzow’s Irregular Horse, four guns, and a few 
artOleiymen and sappers, under Colonel Hail. 
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What befel this small force will presently appear. 
Sir Colin marched on the 2d to Tihni^ over a 
fertile flat country, diversified with topes of 
but nearly overwhelmed with dust, and inhabited 
by villagers who were thrown into great doubt by 
the approach of what they feared might be a 
hostile force. On the 3d he advanced from Tilmul 
to Futtehgunje ; where he was joined by the force 
which General Penny had undertaken to bring 
into Rohilcund from the west. 

At this point it IS desirable, before tracing the 
further operations of the commander-in-chief, to 
notice the course of events which led to the death 
of General Penny Being at Nerowlee, on the 
29th of April, and believing that the rebels were 
m some force at the town of Oosait, Penny set out 
with a column for service in that direction. This 
column consisted of somethmg under 1500 men : 
namely, 200 Carabiniers, 350 HM. 64th, 250 
Moultan Horse, 360 Belooch 1st battahon, 300 
Punjaub 2d infantry, a heavy field-battery, and 
a light field-battery with four guns. The column 
left Nerowlee about nine in the evening; but 
various delays prevented Penny from reaching 
Oosait, seven miles distant, until midnight. It 
then appeared that the enemy had retired from 
Oosait, and, as native rumour said, had re- 
treated to Batagunje. The column advanced 
deliberately, under the impression that no enemy 
was near ; but when arrived at Kukerowlee, it 
suddenly fell into an ambuscade. From the 
language used by Colonel Jones of the Carabiniers, 
whose lot it was to write the official account of this 
affair, it is evident that General Penny had been 
remiss in precautionary measures ; he shared the 
belief of Mr Wilson, a political resident who accom- 
panied him, that no enemy was near, and under 
the influence of this belief he relaxed the systematic 
order of march which had been maintained until 
Oosait was reached ‘ From this point,’ we are 
told, ‘military precautions were somewhat neglected, 
the mounted portion of the column being allowed 
very considerably to outmarch the infantry ; and 
eventually, though an advanced-guard was kept 
up, it was held back immediately m front of the 
artillery’ Penny with his staff, and Mr Wilson, 
were riding at the head of the advanced-guard; 
when at four o’clock, near Kukerowlee, they came 
into the midst of a wholly unexpected body of the 
enemy , who poured out grape and round shot 
at not more than forty yards’ distance, charged 
down from the left with horsemen, and opened 
fire with musketry in front One of the first who 
fell was General Penny, brought low by grape- 
shot. Colonel H. R. Jones, who now took the 
command, made the best arrangements he could 
to meet the emergency. The four guns of the 
light field-battery were quickly ordered up to the 
front, and the cavalry were brought forward ready 
for a charge There were, however, many diffioid* 
ties to contend against The enemy’s right oeci^ed 
a mass of sand-hiUs ; their left was protoi^ by 
thick groves of trees ; the town of Kid^erowke 
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was in their rear to fall back upon; and the 
dimness of the light rendered it impossible nghtlj 
to judge the number and position of the rebels. 
Under these circumstances, Colonel Jones deemed 
it best merely to hold his ground until daylight 
should suggest the most fitting course of procedure, 
and until the infantry should have arrived. When 
the C4th came up with the cavalry and artillery 
which Penny had imprudently allowed to go 
so far ahead, Colonel Bingham at once charged 
the enemy in front, and drove them into the town. 
This done, Jones ordered the artillery to shell the 
town , this completely paralysed the rebels, who 
soon began to escape from the opposite side. 
Hereupon Jones sent his cavalry m pursuit; many 
of the enemy were cut up, and one gun taken ; but 
it was not deemed prudent to continue this pursmt 
to any great distance, in a district imperfectly 
known. This battle of Kukerowlee was thus, like 
nearly all the battles, won by the British ; and 
had it not been for the unfortunate want of fore- 
sight on the part of General Penny, he might have 
been spared to write the dispatch which described 
it. He was the only officer killed. Those wounded 
were Captains Forster and Betty, Lieutenants 
Eckford, Davies, and Graham. Eckford’s escape 
from death was very extraordinary The first fire 
opened by the rebels shot his horse from under him , 
he then mounted an artillery-horse ; a party of 
Ghazees — fanatics who have sworn to die for their 
‘ deen * or faith — attacked him, wounded him, and 
stabbed his horse , Eckford fell off, and a Ghazee 
gave him a tremendous cut over the back of the 
right shoulder, and left him for dead , Surgeon 
Jones came up, and helped the wounded lieutenant 
along , but the enemy pursuing, Eckford was made 
to he down flat on his face as if dead ; the enemy 
passed on without noticing him, and he was 
afterwards rescued by some of his companions. 
Three days after this encounter with the rebels. 
Colonel Jones succeeded in bringing poor Penny’s 
column into safe junction with Sir Cohn’s force at 
Futtehgunje — ^the mutineer and ruffians from the 
district of Budayoon retiring before him, and 
swelling the mass of insurgents at Bareilly. 

While this was doing, another Jones was march- 
ing through Bohilcund in a different direction. It 
is necessary to avoid confusion in this matter, by 
bearing in mind that Brigadier John Jones com- 
manded the ^Roorkee field-force;’ while Colonel 
H. R. Jones held the temporary command of the 
column lately headed by General Penny. The 
brigadier, m pursuance of a plan laid down by Sir 
Cohn, directed his march so that both might reach 
Bareilly on the same day, the one from Moorada- 
bad and the other from Shahjehanpoor. While on 
his march, Jones expected to come up with the 
rebels at Meergunje, a place within a few miles of 
Bareilly. He found, however, that after construct- 
ing two batteries at the first-named place, they 
had apparently misdoubted their safety, and 
retreated to Bareilly. Cavalry, sent on in pursuit, 
overtook the rear of the rebels, cut down great 


numbers of them, and captured two guns. At an 
early hour on the 6th, the brigadier with his force 
arrived within a mile and a half of a bridge con- 
tiguous to Bareilly, known as Bahadoor Singh’s 
bridge His reconnoitring party was fired upon. 
A skirmish at once ensued, which lasted three 
hours, and ended in the capture of the bridge ; the 
rebels were driven back with great slaughter into 
Bareilly. Just as Jones reached the margin of the 
city, he heaid a cannonading which denoted the 
arrival of the commander-m-chief from the opposite 
direction 

Having thus noticed the coalescence of the forces 
under the two Joneses, we shall be prepaied to 
trace the march of Sir Colin Campbell towaids the 
common centre to which the attention of all w^as 
now directed. 

After being reinforced at Futtehgunje by the 
column recently under the command of Penny, 
Sir Colin resumed his march on the 3d of Maj' 
As he advanced, he received news that the rebels 
were in much disorder Several of the chiefs had 
left them , and Nena Sahib, a coward throughout, 
had sought safety by fleeing towards the border- 
region between Oude and Nepaul The main 
body had been some time at Fureedpore, but 
when they heard of Sir Cohn being at Futtehgunje 
they retieated to Bareilly — thereby running into 
the power of another column The villageis, 
mostly Hindoos, told distressing tales of the extor- 
tions and wrongs they had suffered at the hands of 
the Mohammedan chieftains, during the twelve 
months that Rohilcund had been in the power 
of the rebels ; they made great profession of tbeir 
joy at seeing the ariival of an English army ; but 
past experience had shewn that such profession 
should be received with much qualification. Cer- 
tain it was, that Sir Cohn Campbell, during his 
marches through Oude, the Doah, and Rohilcund, 
received very little aid, and very little coiicct infor- 
mation, from the villagers of the districts through 
which he passed ; ^ they were either timid, oi 
double-dealing, or both. In one of his dispatches 
he said . ‘ In spite of the assumed friendship of 
the Hindoo poition of the population, I have not 
found it easier to obtain information in Rohil- 
cund, on which trust could be put, than has 
been the case in dealing with the insurrection in 
other parts of the empire.’ On the 4th, the 
commander-in-chief advanced fiom Futtehgunje 
to Fureedpore, only one march from Bareilly. 
Rumours now arrived that not only Nena Sahib, 
but the Delhi prmce Feroze Shah, had sought 
safety by flight from Bareilly; but that Kliau 
Mahomed Khan still remained at the head of the 
rebels. On this point, however, and on the number 
of the enemy’s forces, no information was obtained 
that could he relied upon. As for Bareilly itself, 
supposing no fortifications to have been thrown up 
by the rebels, it could not long maintain a siege , 
seeing that, with the exception of a stream with 
rather steep banks, there was no obstacle to the 
entrance of a force from without. The city itself 
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coDSisted mainly of a street two miles long, with 
numerous narrow streets and lanes branching oflf 
to the right and left ; outside these streets and 
lanes were large suburbs of detached houses, walled 


gardens, plantations, and enclosures ; and outside 
the suburbs were wide plains intersected by 
nullahs. It was at present uncertain whether the 
two forces, from Shahjehanpoor and Mooradabad^ 
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could prevent the escape of the enemy over these 
lateral suburbs and plains , but such was certainly 
the hope and Avish of the commander-in-chief * 
Early m the morning of the 6th, Sir Colin left 
his camping-ground at Fureedpore, and advanced 
towards Bareilly After a brief halt, the videttes 
detected a body of rebel cavalry in the distance ; 
and Sir Colin at once marshalled his forces for an 
attack The whole force was brigaded into two 
brigades of cavalry, under Jones and Hagart ; one 
of artillery, under Bnnd; and two of infantry, 
under Hay and Stisted,* Without reference to the 

• Cavcary — Brigade^ under Brigadier Jones (6th Dragoon 
Guards) Head-quarters and two squadrons 6th Dragoon Guards, 
under Captain Bickerstaff, Captain Lind’s Moultanee horse 
^ Brigade, under Brigadier Hagi^ (7th Hussars) Her Majesty’s 
Lancers, under Major Coles; 2d Fui^aub caralry, under 
Minors Browne; detac^ents of Lahore light horse, 1st Foigaub 
cavalry, 6th Ptmjaub cavalry, and 17th Irregular cav^ry 

ArUllery —Under Lieutenant-colonel Brind, C B., B A ; Lieu- 
‘cnant-colond Tombs s troop, B H A ; Lieutenant-colonel Rem- 
uigton 8 troop, B H.A , Major Hammond’s l^t field-battery, BA, 
f^Suns, two heavy field-batteriea, Captam Francis, B A , siege- 
»ain with Major Le Mesorier’s company, R A , under Captam 
Gookworttiy’s detadiment, B»A , detachment R E. Bengal and 


brigades, however, the order of advance wjis thus 
ari-anged the 2d Punjaub cavalry formed a line 
of skirmishers on the left of the mam-road ; the 
Lahore light horse formed a similar line on the 
right; while across the road, and in support of these 
skirmishers, was a line formed by troops of the 
9th Lancers and the 1st Pnnjaub cavalry, a troop 
of horse-artillery, and several field-guns. Then 
came the 78th Highlanders, and a body of Sappers 
and Engineers, along the road ; the 9dd foot on the 
right of the road ; and the 42d Highlanders on the 
left. Next, supporting and flanking these, were 


Punjaub ; Sappers and Miners, under Lieutenant-colonel Haniess, 
R £ , chief engmeer to the force. 

Infantry ’-UtgMand Brigade, under Lieutenant-colonel Leith 
Hay, C B (her Majesty’s 93d Highlanders) Her Meje8ty'842d High- 
landers, under Lieutenant-colonel Cameron; her Majesty's 
Highlanders, under Lieutenant-colonel Taylor, C B.; her Mi^eely^a 
93d Highlanders, under Lieutenant-colonel Rom; 4th 
Rifles, Lieutenant M* Queen , Beloocb Battalicm, Captain BevlUew 
Brtgadter Stuted*s (78th) Bngade, Seven companlea her Mi^feely^i 
64th foot, Lieutenant-colonel Bingham, C.B ; her M^jestgr*f THh 
Highlanders, Colonel Hamilton , 4 oompaifies her Majesty's 8S fiSoU 
Colonel the Hon. P. Herbert, C B. ; Sd Pai^jaUb teftmler* Z4ea- 
tenant-cdlonel Greene; SSd Pimijaiib iofimtry, Captahi SIpM. 
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Die 79th foot, the Oarabiniers, the Moultan Horse, 
the remainder of the 9th Lancers and of the 
Pnijjaub caralry, and a wing of the Belooch 
battalion. Then came the siege-train and the 
enormous array of baggage , flanked by the 64th 
foot, a wing of the 82d, the 2d Punjaub infantry, 
and the 4th Punjaub rifles. Lastly came the rear- 
guard, comprising the 22d Punjaub infantry, the 
17th irregular cavalry, a squadron of the 5th 
Punjaub cavalry, and a troop of horse-artillery 
As this strong force advanced, the rebels fir^ 
a few shot from a battery set up at the entrance 
to Bareilly, but they made scarcely any attempt 
to fortify or defend either the stream that crossed 
the high road, or the bridge over the stream. The 
enemy’s infantry appeared to be mostly congre- 
gated in the old cantonment or sepoy-hnes, while 
the cavalry were hovering about in topes of trees. 
The infantry scarcely shewed , but the cavalry, 
aided by horse-artillery, made demonstrations as 
if about to attack, in numbers estimated at two 
or three thousand. This did not stay the progiess 
of Sir Cohn, who was too strong to be affect^ by 
such an attempt Advancing.through a suburb on 
one side of the city, he ordeied the 42d, the 79th, 
and a Sikh or Punjaub regiment, to explore a 
ruined mass of one-storicd houses. What followed 
may best be told in the language of Mr Russell, 
who was with the army at the time: ‘ As soon as 
the Sikhs got into the houses, they were exposed 
to a heavy fire from a large body of matchlock* 
men concealed around them. They either retired 
of their own accord, or were ordered to do so ; at 
all events, they fell back with rapidity and disoi^er 
upon the advancing Highlanders. And now 
occurred a most extraordinary scene. Among the 
matchlockmen, who, to the number of seven 
or eight hundred, were lying behind the walls of 
the houses, was a body of Ghazees or Mussulman 
fanatics, who, like the Roman Decii, devote their 
lives with solemn oaths to their country or their 
faith. Uttering loud cries, “Bismillah, Allah, 
deen, deenl” one hundred and thirty of these 
fanatics, sword m hand, with small circular bucklers 
on the left arm, and green cummerbungs, rushed 
out after the Sikhs, and dashed at the left of the 
right wmg of the Highlanders. With bodies bent 
and heads low, waving their tulwars with a circular 
motion in the air, they came on with astonishing 
rapidity. At first they were mistaken for Sikhs, 
whose passage had already somewhat disordered 
our ranks. Fortunately, Sir Cohn Campbell was 
close up with the 42d , his keen, quick eye detected 
the case at once. “Steady, men, steady, close up 
the ranks. Bayonet them as they come on.” It 
was just in time , for these madmen, furious with 
bang, were already among us, and a body of them 
sweeping around the left of the right wing got 
kito the rear of the regiment The struggle was 
sanguinary but short Three of them dashed so 
sudd^y at Colonel Cameron that they palled 
him off his horse ere he could defend himself. 
His sword fell out of its (dieath, and he would 


have been hacked to pieces in another moment 
but for the gallant promptitude of Colour-sergeant 
Gardiner, who, stepping out of the ranks, drove 
his bayonet through two of them m the twinkling 
of an eye. The third was shot by one of the 42d 
Brigadier Walpole had a similar escape ; he was 
seized by two or three of the Ghazees, who sought 
to put him ofi* his horse, while others cut at him 
with their tulwars He received two cuts on the 
hand, but he was delivered from the enemy by the 
quick bayonets of the 42d. In a few minutes the 
dead boches of one hundred and thirty-three of 
these Ghassees, and some eighteen or twenty 
wounded men of ours, were all the tokens left of 
the struggle.* 

Sir Cohn had not yet reached Bareilly The 
little skirmishing that had occurred was in one of 
the suburbs. The enemy’s cavalry, though powei- 
less for any serious attack, succeeded in creating, 
by a dash across the plain towards the baggage, an 
indescribable amount of alaim among the camp- 
followers, bazaar-traders, horses, camels, bullocks, 
and elephants. There was not much real fighting 
throughout the day; but the heat was so intense, 
the poor soldiers suffered so much fiom thirst, so 
many were brought low by sunstroke, and all 
were so fatigued, that Sir Cohn lesolved to bivouac 
on the plain for the night, postponing till the next 
day an advance into, and the captuie of, the city 
of Bareilly. 

Whether this delay on the road to victory was 
sound or not in a military sense, it afforded the 
enemy an opportunity to escape, which they did 
not fail to take advantage of On the morning of 
the 6th, it was ascertained that many of the 
leaders, and a large body of rebel troops, had 
quietly left the place. Guns were brought to bear 
upon certain buildings in the city, known or 
suspected to be full of insurgents ; and it was 
while this cannonade was in progress that Sir 
Colm became aware of the arrival of Brigadier 
Jones, already adverted to. On the 7th the two 
forces advanced into the city, and took complete 
possession of it, but without capturing any of the 
leaders, or preventing the escape of the main body 
of rebels. A large quantity of artillery, mostly of 
recent native manufacture, fell into the hands of 
the victors, together with a great store of shell, 
shot, and powder, for the manufacture of which, 
materials and machinery had been provided by 
the rebels. 

Before proceeding with the narrative of Bareilly 
affairs, it will be necessary to notice a very remark- 
able episode at Shahjehanpoor. It will he remem- 
bered that when Sir Cohn Campbell started from 
that place on the 2d of May, to advance on Bareilly, 
he left behind him a small defensive force. lu 
his dispatch he said. *When I passed through 
Shahjehanpoor, I was informed that the Fyzahad 
Moulvie, and the Kawab of the former place, were 
at Mohumdee, with a considerable body of men 
who had retired from Shahjehanpoor; and I 
thought it would be impolitic to leave the district 
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without evidence of our presence.’ He therefore 
told off a small defensive force; comprising a wing 
of the 82d foot, Lieutenant De Eantzow's irregular 
horse, a few artillerymen, and four guns. In 
obedience to orders left by Sir Colin, Colonel Hall, 
of the 82d, marched this small force from the 
camp at Azeezgunje, to occupy the jail in the 
cantonment of Shahjehadpoor as a military post. 
There being no shade within the cantonment, he 
pitched his camp for a time in a tope of trees near 
the jail. He next formed the jail into a small 
intrenched position, with four guns, and as large 
a supply of provisions as he could procure All 
this was done m one day, the 2d of May , and, 
indeed, not an hour was to be lost; for a spy 
appeared on the following morning to announce 
that a large body of rebels had arrived within four 
miles of the place. This announcement proved to 
be correct A strong band of insurgents from 
Mohumdee in Oude, taking advantage of Sir 
Colin’s departure from Shahjehanpoor, were 
advancing to regain possession of that station 
Colonel Hall immediately sent his baggage and 
provisions into the jail, and ordered four companies 
of the 82d to guard the camp during this transfer 
Going out to leconnoitre, he saw the enemy’s 
cavalry approaching Lieutenant De Kantzow 
would wilhngly have charged the enemy with his 
small body of horse, but the colonel, knowing the 
overwhelming force of the rebels, and noting his 
instructions to act on the defensive, forbade this 
charge Both went into the jail, with their hand- 
ful of troops, and prepared for a resolute defence 
The rebels arrived, seized the old fort, plundered 
the town, put many of the principal inhabitants to 
death, and established patrols on the river’s bank. 
It was computed that they were little less than 
eight thousand strong, with twelve guns Against 
this strong force, Hall held his position for eight 
days and nights, sustaining a continuous bombard- 
ment, without thinking for an instant of yielding 
Not until the 7th of the month did the commander- 
in-chief hear of this disaster at Shahjehanpoor 
He at once made up a brigade ; consisting of the 
60th Rifles, the 79th Highlanders, a wing of the 
82d foot, the 22d Punjaub infantry, two squadrons 
of Carabiniers, Cureton’s Horse, with some artillery 
and guns Brigadier Jones, who commanded this 
brigade, received at the same time from Sir Colin 
discretionary power to attack the enemy at 
Mohumdee after the relief of Hall at Shahjehan- 
poor, if he should so deem it expedient. Jones, at 
the head of his bngade, started from Bareilly on 
the 8th, and reached Shahjehanpoor on the 11th. 
At daybreak, a body of the enemy having been 
seen, Jones sent out the Mooltan Horse to pursue 
them; but a heavy mass of troops being now 
visible, it became necessary to draw up m order of 
battle. The enemy’s cavalry began the battle; 
these were driven off by Jones’s howitzers. Then 
the Highlanders and Rifles were pushed on as 
skirmishers, supported by horse-artillery; and in 
a short time the rebels were put to flight — 


allowing the brigadier to select bis own point 
of entrance into Shahjehanpoor. Forbuiately he 
made himself acquainted with the foot that many 
buildings m the suburbs had been loopholed for 
musketiy, and with the probabihty that many 
others in the heart of the town had been 
similarly treated ; he thereupon avoided the main 
street, and made a detour through the eastern 
suburbs. No enemy was visible within the town, 
until a strong party of troopers were found drawn 
up near the school-house; these were quickly 
dispersed by a few shrapnell shells, and a pursuit 
by the Carabiniers, leaving a gun and some 
ammunition-wagons behind them. Jones con- 
tinued his march by the church, and across the 
parade-ground to the jail, where the gallant little 
garrison under Colonel Hall had so long defended 
themselves against an overwhelming force. The 
bold stand made by this officer was an enterprise 
that excited little attention amid the various 
excitements of the period ; but Sir Cohn Campbell 
did not fail to sec that the defence had been 
prompt, energetic, and skilful. The adjutant- 
general, writing to the governor-general, said * ‘ I 
am directed by the commander-m-chief to inform 
his lordship that the lieutenant-colonel hardly does 
justice to himself in his report of this defence, 
which was conducted by him with prudence and 
skill, and consequently with trifling loss I am to 
add that Lieutenant-colonel Hall, although he 
makes no mention of the fact, was himself wounded 
by a musket-bullet in the leg, from the effect of 
which he has not yet (May 29th) recovered.’ 

To return to Bareilly. After the operations 
which have now been bnefly described, the insur- 
gents weie so completely dnven out of Mooradabad, 
Bareilly, and Shahjehanpoor, the principal towns 
in this province, that it was no longer deemed 
necessary to keep up the ‘Rohilcund field-force’ 
in its collected form ; the various bngades, cavaliy 
and infantry, were broken up, and Sir Cohn gave 
separate duties to his various officers, according 
to the tenor of the information received from 
various parts of the country Some corps and 
detachments remained at Bareilly ; some went to 
Lucknow , one or two Punjaub regiments set off 
towards Meerut ; and General Walpole was placed 
in command in Kumaon and Rohilcund. It was 
just at this time, the 11th of May, that Sir Cohn 
Campbell received an official notification from the 
Queen to thank his troops in her name for their 
gallant services in earlier months. The address 
was, of course, merely of a customary kind under 
such circumstances ; but it constitute one among 
the list of honours to which soldiers look as some 
reward for their hard life.* The ‘ last stronghold’ 

« *The commander-in-cblef has receiyed the most gneloos «oin- 
mands of hei Majesty the Qaeen to conunniHcate to the tmy m 
expression of the deep interest felt by the Qneen in the exerttelis of 
the troops, and the saccessfnl progr es s of the campaign. 

* Sir Colin Campbell has delayed giving exeention to tbo snyad 
command, until he was aUe to announce to the army tliil 0m mot 
stronghold of rebellion had fallen before the per a e nri ng eftnmyta 
of the troops of her Hidesty and the Hon. East Indld Oomnesy^ 
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adverted to by him was Baieilly ; he could not 
then know that another stronghold, Gwalior, was 
destined to be the scene of a much more sanguinary 
struggle. 

Among the arrangements more immediately 
affecting Rohilcund, was the formation of a column 
for special service in the country districts. This 
column, placed under the command of Lieutenant- 
colonel (now Brigadier) Coke, comprised a wing of 
the 42d Highlanders, the 1st Punjaub rifles, the 1st 
Sikh infantry, a detachment of the 24th Punjaub 
infantry, a squadron of Carabiniers, the Moultan 
Horse, a detachment of the 17th irregular cavalry, 
and a considerable force of artillery. With three 
weeks’ supplies for the European troops, and four 
weeks* for the native, this column set forth from 
Bareilly on the 12th of May. 

The commander-in-chief, leaving instructions 
for the formation of efficient defences at Bareilly, 
started off to some more central station, where he 
could be in easy communication with the various 
columns engaged in different parts of Northern 
India General Walpole took command of the whole 
of the Ilohilcund troops ; having under him Coke’s 
brigade just adverted to, and Major Lennox to 
superintend the engineering works at Bareilly 
Mr Alexander estabhshed himself as civil com- 
missioner, to reorganise a government for that 
long-distracted province. Being thus satisfied that 
affairs were in a good train. Sir Cohn started on the 
1 5th, taking with him his head-quarters staff, the 
64th foot, a wing of the 9th Lancers, and detach- 
ments of other troops. The veteran commander bore 
heat and fatigue in a manner that astonished his 
subordinates , he got through an amount of work 
which knocked up his aids-de-camp ; and was 
always ready to advise or command, as if rest and 
food were contingencies that he cared not about 
The natives, when any of them sought for and 
obtained an interview with him, were often a 
good deal surprised to see the commander of the 
mighty British army in shirt-sleeves and a pith- 
hat , but the keen eye and the cool manner of the 
old soldier told that he had all his wits about him, 
and was none the worse from the absence of glitter 
and personal adornment. His advance in the first 
instance was to Fureedpore, as a first stage towards 
Futteghur; his second to Futtehgunje; but here 
he heard news that changed his plans To under- 
stand what occurred, we must revert to the affairs 
at Sfaahjehanpoor. 

When Brigadier Jones had relieved Colonel 
Hall from his difficulties on the 11th, he found 
that he bad been engaged with a fragment only of 

his sMse of the high honoar done to him in having been chosen 
by the Qaeen to convey her Majesty’s most gracious acknowledg- 
ments to the army, in the ranks of which he has passed his life. 

*The commander-in-chief ventures to quote Uie very words of 
the Queen: 

* ** That so many gallant, brave, and distingnished men, 
beginning with one whose name wUl ever be remembered with 
pnde, Bngadter-general Havelock, should have died and fallen, » 
a gr^ grief to the Queen. To Ml Europeana and native trotqia 
who have fought so nobly and so gallantly — and amongst whom 
the Qaeen is rejoieed to see the 9Sd— the Queen widies Sir Colin to 
convey th^j^presslon of her great admiration and graUtude.” * 


the enemy’s force ; and he prepared for the contin- 
gency of a hostile encounter. On the 15th he was 
attacked with great fury and in great force by the 
lebels, who were headed by the Moulvie of Fyza- 
bad, the Begum of Oude, the Shahzada of Delhi, 
aud (as some thought) by Nena Sahib. The 
struggle continued throughout the day, and needed 
all the activity and lesources of the biigadier. So 
large was the body of rebels, indeed, that he could 
do nothing more than act on the defensive until 
reinforcements could reach him. This was the 
information received by Sir Colin when at Futteh- 
gunje He immediately re-arranged his forces 
Leaving the 47th and 93d foot, the 17th Punjaub 
infantry, the 2d Sikh cavalry, and some horse and 
foot ai tillery, to guard Bareilly , he hastened 
towards Shahjehanpoor with the 64th foot, the 
Belooch battalion, the 9th Lancers, and some 
horse aud foot artillery On the 17th he marched 
to Tilhur , moving cautiously, for the rebels were 
known to be in great foice not far distant 
He lested during the mid-day heat, in a tope 
of mango-trees beyond the village of Tilhur 
In the evening, information arrived that the 
Moulvie, with a large foice, was stiongly posted 
on the Mohumdee road, a few miles northeast 
of Shahjehanpoor Mohumdee, which had been 
made a stronghold by the rebels, comprised a 
bnck-fort, mounted with twelve or fifteen guns, 
strengthened in various ways, aud protected 
within and without by troops. The Moulvie, as 
the most skilful of the insurgent leaders, held the 
chief command in these parts ; but the Begum of 
Oude, and the Shahzada of Delhi, were believed 
to be near at hand Mohumdee itself was about 
twenty miles from Shahjehanpoor , but the whole 
road was more or less commanded by the rebels 
In the early morn of the 18th Sir Colm started 
again Arriving at Shahjehanpoor, he passed the 
old camping-ground, made a partial circuit of the 
city to the bridge of boats, crossed the bridge, and 
traversed the city to the other side It was found 
that the city had suffered considerably by the 
cannonading which Brigadier Jones had been 
compelled to inflict upon it, in his operations for 
the relief of the little garrison under Colonel Hall , 
and that many of the respectable inhabitants had 
deserted the place until more peaceful times, more 
facilities for quiet trade, should arrive. 

When Sir Cohn's force joined that under Briga- 
dier Jones, and the two commanders compared 
notes, it was found that the brigadier’s troops bad 
suffered mtensely from the heat. Mr Russell, who 
at that time — sick and hurt by a kick from a 
horse — was carried in a doolie or litter among the 
‘ baggage’ of Sir Colin’s army, was not sufficiently 
in front to witness much of the fighting ; but his 
diary is full of vivid pictures of camp-life under a 
burning sun : ‘ In Rose’s attack on the enemy at 
Kooneb, eight men fell dead m the ranks, and 
upwards of twenty officers and men had to be 
carried from the field through the heat of the son. 
Nineteen of our casualties at Bareilly, ten of which 
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were fatal, were caused in the same waj. In fact, 
every march henceforth after ten o’clock in the 
morning must be attended with loss of life.* — ‘ A 
peep into most of the tents would discover many of 
the head-quarters’ staff panting on their charpoys, in 
the nearest possible approach to Adamite costume, 
and gasping for breath like carp on the banks of 
a moat. It may readily be imagined — if officers, 
each of whom has a tent to himself, with kuskus 
tatties, punkahs, and similar appliances to reduce 
the temperature, suffer so much from heat — ^what 
the men endure, packed ten or twelve m a tent, 
and m some regiments eighteen or twenty, without 
such resources, and without change of light clothing , 
and how heavily picket-duty, outlying and inlying, 
presses upon them.* In encamping after a twilight 
morning march, ‘ it may be easily imagined how 
anxiously each man surveys the trees about his 
tent as the site is marked out, and calculates what 
shelter it will give him, and at what time the sun 
will find out his weak points during the day , for 
indeed the rays do strike through every interstice 
like red-hot shot. There is no indecision of shadow, 
no infirmity of outline ; for wherever the sun falls 
on the side of a tent, it seems to punch out a fervid 
blazing pattern on the gray ground of the canvas ’ 
— ‘ The motion of a doolie is by no means unplea- 
sant , but I confess my experience of its comforts 
has now lasted quite long enough. It is a long cot 
slung from a bamboo-pole, boine on the shoulders 
of four men, two m fiont and two behind, who at a 
shuffling pace carry you along the road at the rate 
of four miles an hour , and two spare men follow 
as a relief As the bottom of the litter hangs close 
to the ground, the occupant has more than his 
share of all the dust that is going, but if the 
curtains or tilts are let down, the heat becomes 
insupportable’ — ‘The march of Jones’s column to 
the relief of Shahjehanpoor had told heavily upon 
the men Upwards of thirty rank and file of the 
79th fell out m marching to and through the city , 
and the 60th Rifles, accustomed though they be to 
Indian waifare, weie deprived of the services of 
upwards of foity men from sun-stroke It was 
pitiable, I was told, to see the poor fellows lying 
ill their doolies, gasping their last The veins of 
the arm were opened, and leeches applied to the 
temples ; but notwithstanding every care, the 
greater number of the cases were fatal almost 
immediately ; and even among the cases of those 
who recovered, there are few who are fit for active 
service again, except after a long mterval of rest ’ 
— ‘ I own I am distressed when I see the 60th 
Rifles dressed in dark-green tunics, which absorb 
the heat almost as much as if they were made 
of black cloth, and their cloth forage-caps poorly 
covered with a few folds of dark cotton. What 
shall we say of the 79th Highlanders, who still 
wear that picturesque and extraordinary head- 
dress, with the addition of a flap of gray cloth 
over the ears 1 If it were white, perhaps it-would 
afford some protection against the sun , but, as 
It IS, this mass of black feathers is surely not the 
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head-dress that would be chosen by any one, 
except a foolish fantastic savage, for the plains 
of India.’ 

Having arrived at Shahjehanpoor on the 18th, 
the comm«ander-in-chief wished to give his troops 
a little needful rest during the heat of the day. A 
cavalry detachment, however, having gone out to 
reconnoitre, came in sight of a small mud-fort con- 
taining four guns, the guns fired upon the cavalry; 
the report of this firing brought forward a body of 
the enemy’s troopers , and the appearance of these 
drew out Sir Cohn and nearly the whole of his 
force. Thus a battle-anay was very unexpectedly 
formed. Among the rebels was a large body of 
Rohilla troopers — active, determined, well mounted, 
and well armed , and as these men fought better 
than V as wont among the enemy, and were sup- 
ported by many guns, there followed a good deal 
of cavalry and artillery skirmishing. During the* 
filing, a round-shot passed so close to Sir Cohn 
Campbell and General Mansfield as greatly to 
endanger both, and to increase the desire among 
the soldieis generally that the commander-in-chief, 
who was very careful of his men’s lives, would 
attach a little more value to his own Although 
the result of the encounter was to drive off the 
enemy to a greater distance, it v^as not wholly 
satisfactory or decisive , Sir Colin had not in- 
tended to resume active service until his troops- 
had been lefreshed by a few hours* rest ; but the 
reconnaissance had been so managed as to precipi- 
tate an engagement with the enemy. It was only 
a small part of the rebel force that was thus 
encountered on the 18th , the mam body, eight or 
ten thousand strong, was at Mohumdee 

The commander-in-chief, finding himself too 
wenk in cavalry to pursue the enemy with any 
effect, suspended operations for a few days ; 
remaining at Shahjehanpoor until Brigadier Coke’s 
column could join him from the distnct of 
Pilcebheet Coke, m accordance with a plan 
already noticed, was preparing to sweep round the 
country by way of Boodayoun to Mooradabad ; but 
he now joined Sir Colin, on the 22d , and prepara- 
tions were made for an immediate advance upon 
the rebel position at Mohumdee Again were the 
enemy beaten, and again did the Moulvie and the 
other leaders escape When the British marched 
to that place on the 24th they found that the 
rebels had evacuated their strong fort, after 
destroying the defence-works They had also 
destroyed Kujoorea, a very strong doubly 
intrenched position, surrounded by thick bamboo- 
hedges, and having a citadel Several guns were 
dug up at the last-named place ; and much pro- 
perty was discovered which had once belonged to 
the unfortunate Europeans murdered by the rebels 
nearly twelve months earher. 

Throughout the operations in Oude and Rohil- 
cund, from May 1857 till May 1858, one of the 
master-spirits among the rebels was the Moulvie 
of Fyzabad — a man whose name has been so often 
mentioned ; * A tall, lean, and muscular mail with 
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lantern jaws, long thin lips, high aquiline nose, 
deep-set large dark eyes, beetle brows, long beard, 
and coarse black hair falling in masses over his 
shoulders.’ During the investigations which were 
subsequently made into the plans and intrigues of 
the rebels m Oude, the fact was ascertained that 
this Moulvie had been known many years before 
as Ahmed Shah, a sort of inspired fanatic or 
fakeer. He travelled through the Northwest 
Provinces on some sort of miraculous mission 
which was a mystery to the Europeans ; his stay 
at Agra was of considerable duration, and was 
marked by the exercise of much influence over the 
Mohammedan natives. Mr Drummond^ magis- 
trate of that city, kept an eye on him as a suspi- 
cious character; and it was afterwards regarded 
as a probabihty that the Moulvie had been engaged 
m some plotting inimical to the English ^ raj.’ The 
'commencement of the mutiny in May 1857 may 
have been determined by unforeseen circum- 
stances; but abundant proofs were gradually 
obtained that some sort of conspiracy had been 
long before formed, and hence a reasonable infer- 
ence that the Moulvie may have been one of the 
conspirators. When the troops mutinied at 
Eyzabad m June, they placed the Moulvie at their 
head. He had been in that city in April, attended 
by several fanatic followers ; and here he circu- 
lated seditious papers, openly proclaiming a reh- 
gious war Although the police on this occasion 
were ordered to arrest him, he and his followers 
made an armed resistance which could not be 
suppressed without military aid. The Moulvie was 
captured, tried, and condemned for execution ; but 
the Revolt broke out before he could thus be got 
rid of, and then he suddenly changed character 
from a felon to a leader of a formidable body of 
armed men. Though sometimes eclipsed in power 
by other leaders, he maintained great influence 
over the rebels throughout the turbulent proceed- 
ings of the period. There can be little doubt that 
he had much of the smcerity of a true rehgious 
fanatic ; and as he was an able man, and free from 
the dastardly cruelty that so stamed the names of 
Nena Sahib and other leaders of unenviable noto- 
riety, a certain kind of respect was felt for him by 
the British whom he opposed. 

When the month of May ended, and Sir Colin 
Campbell had proceeded to Futteghur as a central 
station whence he could conveniently watch the 
progress of events, the Rohilcund and Roorkee 
field-fbrces were broken up; and the regiments 
which had composed them were set apart for vari- 
ous detached duties. Bngadier Seaton remained 
at Shahjehanpoor, with the 60th Rifles, the 82d 
fool^ the 22d Punjaub infantry, Cureton’s cavalry, 
two squadrons of the 6th Dragoon Guards, and 
some artillery. The 79th Highlanders, and various 
detachments of artillery, took their departure for 
Futteghur. The 64th went to Meerut ; the 9th 
Lancers to Umballa; and Coke’s Sikh brigade 
to Boodayoun or Pileebheet At the end of 
the siliiith all was quiet at and near Shahjehan- 


poor, and the peaceful portion of the inhabitants 
were returning; but it was doubtful how soon 
a new irruption of rebels from Oude would throw 
eveiything again into confusion. Indeed there 
were at that time many rebel leaders at the head 
of small bodies of insurgents, ready for mischief; 
among whom were Baboo ^mnarain of Islam- 
nuggur, and Nizam Ah of Shahee—but these men 
could safely be regarded rather as guerrilla chief- 
tains than as military leaders. 

It was on this fitting occasion, when there 
seemed to be a lull in the dm of war, that Sir 
Cohn Campbell issued a congratulatory address to 
the troops of the Anglo-Indian armies. Although 
the address was not made pubhcly known to the 
troops by the adjutant-general until the following 
month, it was dated the 28th of May, and ran 
as follows : 

‘In the month of October 1857 the garrison 
of Lucknow was still shut up, the road from 
Calcutta to Cawnpore was unsafe, the communica- 
tions with the northwest were entirely closed, and 
the civil and military functionaries had disappeared 
altogether from wide and numerous provinces 
Under instructions from the Right Honourable the 
Governor-general, a large plan was designed, by 
which the resources of the three presidencies, after 
the arrival of reinforcements from England, should 
be made available for combined action. Thus, 
while the army of Bengal, gathering strength from 
day to day, has recovered the Gangetic Doab, 
restored the communications with the northwest of 
the empire, relieved the old garrison of Lucknow, 
afterwards taking that city, reoccupying Rohil- 
cund, and finally insuring m a great measure the 
tranquillity of the old provinces — the three columns 
put in movement from Bombay and Madras have 
rendered like great and efficient services m their 
long and difficult marches on the Jumna, through 
Central India, and in Rajpootana. These columns, 
under Major-generals Sir Hugh Rose, K.OB, 
Whitlock, and Roberts, have admirably performed 
their share in the general combination arranged 
under the orders of his lordship thegovemor-genei al 
This combination was spread over a surface ranging 
from the boundaries of Bombay and Madras to 
the extreme northwest of India. By their patient 
endurance of fatigue, their unfading obedience, 
and their steadfast gallantry, the troops have 
enabled the generals to fulfil their instructions 
In no war has it ever happened that troops have 
been more often engaged than during the cam- 
paigns which have now terminated. In no war 
has it ever happened that troops should always 
contend against immense numerical odds, as has 
been invariably the case in every encounter during 
the struggle of the last year ; and in no war has 
constant success without a check been more con- 
spicuously achieved. It has not occurred that one 
column here, another there, has won more honour 
than the other portions of the army ; the vanous 
corps have done like hard work, l^ve struggled 
through the difficulties of a hot-weather campaign, 
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and liiiTe compensated for paucity of numbers 
in the vast area of operations by contmuons and 
nnezampled marching, notwithstanding the season. 
It IS probable that much yet remains for the army 
to perform ; bnt now that the commander-in^chief 
IS able to giye the greater part of it rest for a time, 
he chooses this moment to congratnlate the generals 
and troops on the great results which have attended 
their la^nrs. He can fairly say that they have 
accomplished in a few months what was beheved 
by the ill-wishers of England to be either beyond 
her strength, or to be the work of many years.* 

This address is not fully intelligible without 
taking into account certain bnlhant proceedings 
in Central India, hereafter to be noticed; but it 
IS transcribed here as a suitable termination to 
the Rohilcund operations in the month of May. 
The other important affairs bearing relation to it 
will find their due place of record 
Oude itself has been very httle mentioned in 
this chapter. The reason is, that the most import- 
ant section of the rebels escaped from that pro- 
vince into Rohilcund, after the great siege of 
Lucknow, thereby determining the mam scene of 
struggle during May. There was not, however, 
a total cessation of fighting in Oude Sir Hope 
Grant, who had been left at Lucknow by Sir 
Cohn Campbell, had more than one encounter 
with the rebels m the course of the month Some 
of these operations brought him, on the 10th, to 
a place called Doundea Khera, a fort belonging 
to the rebel Ram Buksh This fort, though 
of mud, was of considerable strength; it was 
square, with earthen walls and bastions of con- 
siderable thickness; it had four guns, and was 
rendered difficult of approach by a ditch and belt 
of prickly jungle The fort was, however, found 
deserted when Sir Hope arrived. His work then 
consisted in destroying the fort, and such of the 
buildings as could be shewn to have belonged 
to Ram Buksh. This done, he advanced on the 
12th 'to Nuggnr Hearmg that two thalookdars 
or chieftains, Beni Madhoo and Shewrutten 
Singh, had assembled an army of fifteen thou- 
sand infantry, sixteen hundred cavalry, and 
eleven guns, at Sirsee, a village and fort about 
five miles off. Grant determined to attack them at 
once. He left all his baggage, supplies, <kc , with 
tents struck, m a safe position, with a force of 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery for their protection. 
From the extreme difficulty of obtammg correct 
information in that country. Sir Hope was in 
much doubt concerning the ground occupied by 
the enemy; and eventually he found it stronger 
than he had expected. The rebels were drawn up 
on the banks of a nullah, with an extensive thick 
jungle in their rear, rendered stiU stronger by the 
fortified village of Towne. At five in the afternoon 
the enemy’s first gun opened fire ; but as soon as 
Qrant had formed his column, with cavalry and 
horse-artillety covering his right flank, the rebels 
were attacked with such boldness and vigour that 
gave way, and were drivett into the jungle, 


leaving two iron guns behind them. Grant’s 
column was at one time almost sntroimded by 
the rebels ; but a prompt movement of some of the 
regiments speedily removed this difficulty. The 
rebels suffered severe loss, including that of one of 
their leaders, Shewrutten. Sir Hope Grant, deem-^ 
iug it imprudent to allow his troops to enter the 
jungle, bivouacked for the night on the ground 
where the battle had been fought, and returned on 
the morning of the 13th to his camp at Nuggur. 
During these operations, he found himself within 
a short distance of the small Hindoo temple in 
which Lieutenants Delafosse and Thomson, and 
several other Europeans, sought refuge after their 
escape from the boat-massacre at Oawnpore^ eleven 
months earlier * Much blood having been spilled 
on that occasion, one of the objects of the present 
expedition was to bring certain of the native mis- 
creants to justice Mr Elliott, assistant-oommii^ 
sioner, who accompanied the column, went on to 
the temple w'lth a squadron of cavalry, took a few 
pnsoners, and then destroyed the temple — which 
still exhibited the shot-holes resulting from the 
dastardly attack of a large body of natives on a few 
unarmed Europeans 

Towards the close of the month, Hope Grant 
found that a body of the enemy was threatening 
Bunnee, and endeavouring to obtain command of 
the high road between Lucknow and Cawnpore-; 
this necessitated an expedition on his part to 
frustrate the design. As a means of better con- 
trolhng approach to the capital, he blew up the 
stone-bridge over the Goomtee, thus leaving the 
iron suspension-bridge as the only mode of crossing. 

Of Lucknow, little need be said m this chapter. 
The engineers were employed in constructing such 
batteries and strongholds, and clearmg away such 
native buildings, as might enable a small Bntish 
force to defend the place ; while Mr Montgomeiy, 
the newly appointed chief-commissioner, was 
cautiously feeling his way towards a re-establish- 
ment of civil government. Viscount Canning had 
given him plenary powers, in reference to the 
issue of any proclamation to the natives— powers 
which required much tact in their exercise ; for 
there was still a large amount of fierce opposition 
and vindictive feehng to contend against. 

In the Doab, and the district adjacent to it, 
several nunor affairs took place during the month, 
sufficient to indicate a very turbulent condition of 
portions of the population, even if not of great 
mihtary importance. At one period of the month 
five thousand rebels, m two bodies, crossed the 
Kallee Nuddee, and marched along the western 
boundary of the Futteghur distnct, burning and 
destroying villages. They then crossed the (^nges 
into Oude by the Shorapore Ghit, taking with 
them several guns. Here, however, they were 
watched and checked by a small force nn^ 
Brigadier Carthew, and hy Oureton’s Horse. Aboitt 
the same time, a pariy of a thousand rebds, wifti 

* See Chap. fS!., p. US. ^ 
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four gnus, marched from Humeerpore to Asung, 
on the great tnink>road between Lnllntpore and 
Cawnpore ; they commanded that road for several 
days, until a force could be sent out to dis- 
lodge them. Higher up the Doab, the fort and 
village of Ayana, in the Etawah district, were 
taken by a party of Alexander’s Horse, and a 
rebel chief, named Roop Singh, expelled Colonel 
Riddell, who commanded a column from Etawah, 
encountered and defeated small bodies of rebels 
near Oonya and Sheregurh, and then descended 
the Ganges in boats to Calpee, to take part in an 
important series of operations in which the Central 
India field-force was mainly concerned. Bngadier 
Showers, during the greater part of this month, 
was employed in various ways around Agra as a 
centre. Among other measures, he organised a 
corps of Jat cavalry, to defend the gh§.ts of the 
Ganges, and prevent rebels from crossing the 
river. Agra itself, with the brigadier at hand to 
check rising disturbances, remained free from 
serious troubles ; though from time to time 
rumours were circulated which threw the Euro- 
peans into some uneasiness. As the native 
inhabitants still possessed a number of old fire- 
locks, swords, and other weapons , it was deemed 
prudent to issue an order for disarming An 
immense collection of queer native weapons was 
the result — not very formidable to English troops, 
but mischievous as a possible element of strength 
to the disaffected. Many of the guns in the fort 
were kept pointed towards the city, as a menace 
to evil-doers. 

In reference to many parts of the Doab, there 
was ample reason for British officers feeling great 
uneasiness at the danger which still surrounded 
them in the Northwest Provinces, wherever they 
were undefended by troops. The murder of 
Major Waterfield was a case in point. About the 
middle of May the major and Captain Fanshawe 
were travelling towards AUyguih md Agra. In 
the middle of the night, near Ferozabad, a band 
of a hundred and fifty rebels surrounded the 
vehicle, shot the dnver, and attacked the travellers 
The two officers used their revolvers as quickly as 
they could; but the unfortunate Waterfield re- 
ceived two shots, one in the head and one through 
the chest, besides a sw'ord-cut across the body, 
he fell dead on the spot. Fanshawe’s escape was 
most extraordinary. The rebels got him out of the 
carriage, and surrounded him ; but they pressed 
together so closely that each prevented his neigh- 
bour from striking. Fanshawe quickly drew his 
sword, and swung it right and left so vigorously 
that he forced a passage for himself through the 
cowardly crew ; some pursued him, but a severe 
sword-cut to one of them deteried the rest The 
captain ran on at great speed, chmbed up a tree, 
and there remained till the danger was over. His 
courage and promptness saved him from any 
further injury than a shght wound in the hand. 
Poor Waterfield’s remains, when sought for some 
time Afterward^ were found lying among the 


embers of the burned vehicle ; they were earned 
into Agra, and interred with military honours. 
The native driver was found dead, with the head 
nearly severed fiom the body. 

Nynee Tal, Mussouree, and the other hill-stations 
towards which the sick and the weak looked with 
so much yearning, were almost wholly free from 
disturbance during May. One of the few events 
calhng for notice was an expedition from Huld- 
wanee by Captain Crossman Receiving news that 
two rebel leaders, Nizam Ah Khan and Kali 
Khan, were preparing for mischief at a place 
called Bahonee, he started off on the 8th of May, 
with two or three companies of his own regiment, 
and a hundred Goorkhas mounted on elephants 
He missed the two leaders, but captured many 
other rebels, included Kali Khan’s brother — all in 
the service of the notorious Khan Bahadoor Khan, 
self-appointed chief of Bareilly. After burning 
five rebel villages, in which gieat atrocities had 
been perpetrated against Christians many months 
before. Crossman returned to Huldwanee — having 
been in incessant movement for twenty-six hours. 

Fortunately, the other regions of India picsentcd 
so few instances — with a notable exception, pre- 
sently to be mentioned — of rebellious proceedings, 
that a few paragiaphs will suffice for their 
treatment. 

During the earlier half of the month of May, 
minor engagements took place in the Nagpoor 
territory, for the dispersion of bands of maraudeis 
and insurgents. The rebels were so little influ- 
ential, the troops sent against them so few in 
number, and the towns and villages so little 
known, that it is unnecessary to tiace these opera- 
tions in detail. The localities concerned wcic 
Arpeillee, Ghote, Ashtee, Koonserra, Chamoorshee, 
and others equally obscure. The insurgents were a 
contemptible rabble, headed by refractory zemin- 
dars ; but as their country was almost a complete 
jungle, it was very difficult work for Lieutenant 
Nuttall and Captain Crichton to put them down 
The first of these two officers had under him five 
companies of the Nagpoor irregular mfantry, v^ith 
one gun, the other was deputy-commissioner of 
the district A party of two thousand rebels, 
under the zemindar of Arpeillee — about a hundred 
miles south of Nagpoor — ravaged many villages, 
and at one spot they brutally murdered Mr Gartlan 
and Mr Hall, electnc-telegraph inspectors, taking 
away all the public and private property from the 
station The marauders and murderers wcie 
gradually put down ; and this necessary woik, 
though difficult from the cause above mentioned, 
was facihtated by the peaceful tendencies of the 
villagers generally, who rather dreaded than 
favoured Yenkut Rao, Bapoo Rao, and the other 
rebel zemindars. It also tended to lessen the 
duration of the contest, and insure its success, that 
MiUoo Potail, and some other chieftains, sided 
with the British. Bapoo Rao, the head rebel of 
the district, was believed to be bending his steps 
towards the Nizam’s country ; but as he would 
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there &11 into the hands of an ally of the British, 
little doubt was entertained that his career would 
soon be cut short. 

The Nizam and his prime-minister kept the lai'ge 
territory of Hyderabad free from any extensive 
military disturbances , but the country districts 
were so harassed by bands of marauding Rohilla 
fieebooters, that the Nizam requested the Bombay 
government to furnish a small force for putting 
down this evil. Accordingly a corps of a few 
hundred men were sent to the region between 
Aurungabad and Jaulnah — with very evident and 
speedy effect. 

It will be remembered that, in connection with 
the events of the month of April, the intended 
disarming of the province of Gujeiat was adverted 
to This ciitical and important ojieration was 
carried out during May. Sir Richmond Shakespear, 
who held a military as well as a political position 
in that province, managed the enterprise so firmly 
and skilfully that village after village was dis- 
aimed, and rendered so lar powerless for mischief 
Many unruly chieftains regaided this affair as very 
unpalatable. It was a work of great peiil, for the 
turbulent natives were out all proportion more 
numerous than any troops Sir Richmond could 
command ; but he brought to bear that wonderful 
influence w^hich many Englishmen possessed over 
the natives — influence shewing the predominance 
of moral over physical power. The native sove- 
reign of Gujerat, the Guicowar, had all along been 
faithful and fiiendly to the British , he trusted Sir 
Richmond Shakespear as fully as Scindia trusted 
Sir Robert Hamilton, and gave an eager assent 
to the disarming of his somewhat turbulent 
subjects. The Nizam, the Guicowar, Scindia, and 
Holkar — all remained true to the British alliance 
during the hour of trouble , if they had failed us, 
the diflSculties of reconquest would have been 
immensely increased, if not insuperable. 


Of the Bombay presidency menticm may be post- 
poned to the chapter relating to the month of June, 
so far as concerns the appearance and suppression 
of slight rebellious symptoms. One of the minor 
events in Bombay city at this period was the 
conferring of a baronetcy on a native gentleman, 
the high-minded liberal Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. He 
had long before been knighted , but his continued 
and valuable assistance to the government through 
all trials and difficulties now won for him further 
honour. The Parsee merchant became Sir Jam- 
setjee Jejeebhoy, Bfirt —perhaps the most remark- 
able among baronets, race and creed considered. 
Whatever he did, was done m princely style. In 
order that his new hereditary dignity might not 
be shamed by any paucity of wealth on the part of 
his descendants, he at once invested twenty-five 
lacs of rupees in the Bombay four per cents , to 
entail an income of ten thousand pounds a year 
on the holder of the baronetcy A large mansion 
at Mazagon was for a like purpose entailed , and 
the old merchant-prince felt a commendable pride 
in thinking that Bombay might possibly, for 
centuries to come count among its inhabitants a 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. 

The reader will have observed that this chapter 
is silent concerning the brilliant campaign ot 
Sir Hugh Rose in Central India, and of the 
subsidiary operations under Generals Roberts and 
Whitlock It has been considered advantage- 
ous, on account of the great importance of Sir 
Hugh’s exploits, and of the intimate manner in 
which his proceedings in June were determined 
by those of May, to treat those transactions 
in a separate chapter, apart fiom those con- 
nected with the names of Campbell, Lugard, 
Douglas, Grant, Walpole, Jones, and Penny. 
The narrative will next, therefore, take up the 
affairs of Central India during the months of 
May and June. 


Transport of Troops to India — Eaily in tlie session of 
1858, many members of the legislatuie, anxious to witness 
the adoption of the speediest mode of transporting troops 
to India, insisted not only that the overland route twt Suez 
ought to have been adopt^ from the first, but also that the 
government and the East India Company ought to receive 
national censure for their real or supposed remissness on 
this point. In former chapters the ^t has been rendered 
evident that, among the many important questions pressed 
upon the attention of the government, none was more 
imminent than that which related to the mode of strength- 
ening the British army in India. England, not a militaiy 
country in the continental estimate of that phrase, could ill 
spare troops to wage a great war in her Eastern possessions , 
^d yet such a course was absolutely necessary With 
ninety-nine regiments of line-infantiy, and a proportionate 
number of troops of other kinds, she had to defend nearly 
thirty colonies besides the home coontry. Nay, at the very 
when the mutiny b^an, die had barely finished a war 


with Persia, and had just commenced another with China 
— superadded to the defensive requirements just adverted 
to Had the Persian exxiedition not been brought to a 
successful termination in the spring of 1857, and had the 
regiments destined for China become practically engaged in 
hostilities m that country at that time, it is difficult to 
imagine how the governor-general could have sent up any 
reinforcements from Calcutta, or Lord Elphmstone from 
Bombay, until summer had far advanced. Under the par- 
ticular circumstances of time and place, however. Generals 
Ontram and Havelock were releas^ from their duties in 
Persia time enough to conduct the important operations at 
Lucknow and elmwhere — bringing with them the Queen’s 
troops and Company’s troops which had been enga^ in 
the war in that country ; while, on the other side, troops 
intended for service in China were rendered availahle &r 
the needs of India. StiU, this did not afitect the stzictiires 
passed in the home country. Members of the leguiataze 
inquired, and jonmahsts inquired* *Why was not 
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overland route adopted for or by troops sent from England^’ 
Hence the appointment of a committee of the House of 
Commons— ^ To inquire concerning the measures resorted 
to, or which were available, and as to the lines of commu- 
nication adopted for reinforcing our army during the pend- 
ing Bevolt in India, and report thereon to the House with 
a view to ascertaining the arrangements which i^ould be 
made towards meeting any future important emergencies 
involving the security of our Eastern dominions.’ 

As the report ^ven in by the committee was comprised 
within a few paragraphs, we will present it unaltered here, 
and then touch upon a few matters of detail connected with 
the subject. 

The committee agreed to report : 

‘1. That the inquiry which this committee has been 
appointed to conduct may be divided into three branches 
the first, relating to the overland route to India; the 
second, to the employment of steamers, as compared with 
saihng-vessels, for the transport of troops round the Cape 
of Good Hope ; and the third, to the use made during the 
mutiny of the military resources of this country and of the 
colomes 

‘2 That the Court of Directors appear, from the first 
intelligence of the mutiny at Meerut, to have been sensible 
of the advantages of the overland route, and to have lost no 
time m recommendmg its adoption ; but that political and 
other considerations deterred her Majesty’s ministers from 
at once assentmg to that recommendation 

* 8 That the committee cannot 3 udge of the validity of 
those pohtical objections, as they felt themselves precluded 
from inquiring into them , but that they ceased to prevail 
in the first week of September, when the more serious char- 
acter of the war and the lateness of the season for ships 
departmg for Calcutta, led to a formal requisition from the 
Court of Directors, and to a compliance with it on the part 
of the cabinet 

‘ 4 That it would have been desirable, independently of 
political consideration)^ to have taken advantage of the 
overland route at the earhest possible period; and, apart 
from such considerations, it is much to be regretted that 
the steps that were taken in September to transmit small 
bodies of troops by this route were not resorted to at an 
earher date That the transport, however, of any large 
body of troops would have required previous arrangements, 
and that the evidence laid before the committee leaves great 
room to doubt whether any considerable reinforcements 
could have been sent in the months of July and August, 
with a prospect of their arrival in India so far in advance 
of those sent round the Cape as to give any great advantage 
in favour of this route. 

‘6 That although the overland route may be advant- 
ageously employed m times of emergency, it would not be 
advisable that it should be rebed upon as the ordinaiy 
route for the transmission of troops to India 

‘ 6 That if steamers had been used in greater numbers, 
the reinforcements would have reached India more quickly 
than they did by sailing- vessels ; but that no evidence has 
been laid before the committee to shew that, at the time 
the emergency arose, a greater amount of steam-transport 
was attainable ; whilst it has been^shewn that grave doubts 
existed whether the supply of coal on the route would have 
been sufficient for a larger number of steam-vessels than 
were actually employed. 

‘7. That steamers should for the future be always made 
use of, as far as possible, in uigent eases ; but that, for the 
transmission of the ordinary reliefs, the committee would 
not recommend the adoption of so costly a mode of 
transport. 

* 8 That the governors of Ceylon and the Mauritius gave 
early and valuable assistance to the government of Tudifl^ 
and deserve great praise for the zeal and promptitude with 
which they acted , that the governor of the Cap^ without 
loss of time, forwarded treasure and horses, together with a 
portion of the troops at his disposal, but that he did not 
a^d the whole amount of the force w!^ch he was inshructed 
by the home gov^ment to transmit to India; that the 
committee have not the Tn^na 0 f judging whether the 


mrenmstanoes of the colony did or did not justify Sir 
Ceoige Grey in takmg this course. 

*9 That the committee observe with satisfaction that 
the people of Canada di^layed great readiness to afford 
assistance to tiie mother-country, and that the committee 
are of opinion that it is highly desirable to give every 
encouragement to such demonstrations of loyalty on the 
part of the colonies. 

‘ 10 That on the whole, considering the suddenness of 
the danger, and the distance to which the troops were to 
he sent, the committee are of opinion that great credit is 
due to the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
for the promptitude and efficiency with which they dis- 
charged the difficult task of transmitting reinforcements to 
the army in India during the past year’ 

From the tenor of tMs report, it is evident that the 
East India directors were ready to adopt the overland 
route before the government gave in their adhesion. The 
^pohtical reasons* for avoiding that route were connected 
with the relations between Egypt and various European 
countries relations often involving jealousy and diplomatic 
intrigue, and likely to be thrown into some perplexity by 
the passage of troops belonging to another nation. The 
mimsters were nnwilbng to speak out plainly on this point, 
possibly for fear •of giving offence to France; and the 
committee, though sorely against the wish of some of its 
members, refrained from pressing them on this point, 
hence the cautious phraseology of the report, throwing a 
sort of ^eld over the government 

In reference to the proceedings connected with the 
transport of troops to India, it may be well to advert to a 
few dates The home government received, on the 9 th of 
April, the first intimation that a disaffected spint had made 
its appearance among the native troops at Barrackpore On 
the 19th of May, Lord EUenhorough mqmred m the House 
of Lords whether reinforcements were hieing sent to India, 
a reply in the affirmative was given, accompanied by an 
expression of opinion that the disaffection was of very minor 
character Shortly afterwards, in the House of Commons, a 
similar belief was expressed by members of the government 
that the occurrences at Barra^pore were trifling, not likely 
to lead to serious results At that period, as we have 
already seen,* the Bengal presidency, including the vast 
range of territory from Pegu to Peshawur, contained about 
23,000 European troops and 119,000 native, the Madras 
presidency, 10,000 European and 50,000 native; the 
Bombay presidency, 5000 European and 31,000 native — 
making a total of about 38,000 Company’s and Queen’s 
European troops, and 200,000 native These, the actual 
numbers, were exclusive of the laige brigades of the Bombay 
army at that time engaged in, or not yet returned from, 
the Persian 'expedition During May, the government 
and the East India directors decided that more European 
troops ought to be in India, in consideration both of the 
condition of India itself, and of the incidence of war in 
Persia and China ; and the early dispatch of four regiments 
was decided on At length, on the 27th of June, arrived a 
telegram announcing the revolt at Meerut and the seizure 
of Delhi by the mutineers "While Lord Elgin on the way 
to China, Lord Harrus at Madras, Lord Elphinstone at 
Bombay, Sir Henry Ward at Ceylon, Sir James Higgmson 
at Mauritius, and Sir George Grey at the Cape of Good 
Hope, were usi^ their best exertions to send troops to aid 
Viscount Canning, the home authorities considered what 
best could be done in furnishing reinforcements from 
England There were no less tbaii 18,000 troops at the 
Cape of Good Hope at that time^ including ten raiments 
of Queen’s infantiy ; it was fully believed in England that 
the governor might well have ^aied the greater portion 
of these troops; and the amani^efw of the number really 
contributed by him led to much pn .pp ninf.TnpTit . in India; 
and much adverse criticism m England. 

When the authorities at the War-office commenced their 
arrangements for despatching trooi» to TthIia. they had to 
provide for a sea-voyage of about fourteen thousand miles. 
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A question arose whether, without changing the route 
or shortening the distance, the duration of the voyage 
might not he lessened by the employment of steaiU'Vessels 
instead of sailing-ships. The Admiralty, and most members 
of the government, opposed this change on various grounds, 
principally in relation to difEiculti^ m the supply of fuel, 
but partly m relation to monsoons and other winds. By 
the 10th of July, out of 31 vessels chartered by the govern* 
ment and the Company tor conveying troops to Tmliit, nearly 
all were saihng-ships A change of feeling took place 
about that date , the nation estimated tune to be to valu- 
able, that the authorities were almost ooeteed into the 
chartering of some of the noble merchaiit-steameniy the 
rapid voyages of which were already known* Between the 
10th of July and the 1st of December, 5^ ships were 
chartered, of which 29 were screw-steamers. The autumnal 
averages of passages to India were greatly in favoor of 
steamers Within a certain number of weeks there were 
62 troop-laden ships despatched from England to one or 
other of the ports, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Eurachee , 
the average duration of all the voyages was 120 days by 
' sailing-vessels, and only 83 days by steamers — a dimmu- 
I tion of nearly one-third Extending the list of ships to a 
later date, so as to include a greater number, it was found 
that 82 ships earned 30,378 troops from the United 
Kingdom to India — ^thus divided 55 sailing-ships carried 
16,234 men, averaging 299 each, 27 steamers earned 
14,144, averaging 622 each It was calculated that 14,000 
of these British soldiers amved in India five weeke earlier^ 
by the adoption of steam instead of sailing-vesselsb It 
IS impossible to estimate what amount of change might 
have been produced in the aspect of Indian affairs, had these 
steam-voyages been made in the summer rather than in the 
autumn , it might not have been permitted to the muti- 
neers to rule tnumphant at Lucknow till the spnng of the 
following year, or the fidelity of wavenng chieftains to give 
way under the long continuance of the struggle 
Besides the two inquiries concerning the promptness 
vith which troops were sent, and the kind of vessels 
employed to convey them, there was a third relatmg to the 
route adopted From the earliest news of the revolt at 
Meerut, many persons in and out of parbament strenuously 
recommended the use of the overland route, as being 
much shorter than any possible ocean-route The Court of 
Directors viewed this proposal more favourably than the 
government Until the month of September, ‘political 
difficulties’ were dimly hinted at by ministers, hut with- 
out any candid explanations , and as the objections gave 
way m the month just named, the nation amved at a 
pretty general conclusion that these difficulties had never 
been of a very insurmountable character It is only fair 
to state, however, that many expeiienced men viewed the 
overland route with distrust, independently of any political 
considerations They adverted to the incompleteness of 
the railway arrangements between Alexandria and Cairo , 
to the difficulty of troops marching or ndmg over the 
sandy desert from Cairo to Suez , to the wretchedness 
of Suez as a place of re-embarkation , and to the 
unhealthmess of a voyage down the Sea in hot 

summer weather Nevertheless, it was an important fact 
that the East India directors, most of whom possessed 
personal knowledge concerning the routes to India, urged 
the government from the first to send at least a portion of 
the troops by the Suez route It was not until the 19th of 
September that assent was given , and the 13th of October 


witness^ the amval of the first detachment of Engbab 
troops mto the Indian Ocean vid Suez. These started from 
Malta on the 1st of the month. On the 2d of October, the 
first regiment started from England dired^ to take the 
overland route to India. The Peninsular and Orioital 
Steam-navigation Company, having practically almost a 
monopoly of the Sues route, convey^ the greater portion of 
the troops sent in this way ; and it may be useful to note 
the length of journey in the princip^ instances. The 
following are tabulated examples giving certain items — 
such asy the name of the steamer, the date of leaving 
England, the number of troops conveyed, and the time of 
reaching Alexandna, to commence the overland portion of 
the journey : 


Stasmer 

LeflEn^and. 

No of 
TToopi. 

Iteyito 

Alexandria 

Sultan, . 
Dutchman, 

. . 1857 Oct 9 

248 

13 days. 

. . Oct. 14 

256 

17 

Sultan, 

Nov 17 

264 

14 « 

Euxine, 

Dec 9 

236 

15 i' 

Indus, 

. Dec. 4 

83 

14 IT 

Aheona, 

. . Dec 8 

861 

15 » 

Ptra, 

1858 Feb 4 

231 

15 ft 

Rtpon, 

. Feb 11 

242 

15 » 

Sultan, 

. Feb 24 

244 

13 e 

Malabar, 

. Mar 11 

264 

14 <r 

liipon. 

Mar 27 

420 

14 <r 

Betuxrts, 

Ap 8 

607 

17 » 


Thus the voyage was made on an average in about I4j- 
days, from the shores of England to those of Egypt The 
landing at Alexandna, the railway journey to Cairo, the 
journey by vans and donkeys across the desert, the short 
detention at Suez, and the embarkation in another steamer 
at that port, occupied a number of days varying from 2 to 
17 — depending chiefly on the circumstance whether or not 
a steamer was ready at Suez to receive the troops when 
they amved from Alexandna , the average was about 6^ 
days. From Suez the voyages were made to Eurachee, 
Bombay, Ceylon, Madras, or Calcutta. The steamers took 
forward all the troops mentioned in the above list, as well 
as others which reached Alexandna by other means Most 
of these troops were landed at Bombay or Eurachee, as 
being nearer than Calcutta; and the average length of 
voyage was just 16 days The result, then, presented was 
this . 

England to Alexandria, . 14i days’ average 

Alexandria to Suez, . , 5i ir 

Suez to India, . _1C » 

36 -r 

Those which went to Calcutta instead of Bombay or 
Eurachee, were about 3 days longer Comparing these 
figures with those before given, we amve at the following 
remarkable conclusion 

Sailing>5hip3 round Capo, . • 120 days' average 

Steamers r/ , . 83 » 

Suez route, ... 36 v 

This, as a question of time, tnumphantly justified all that 
had been said by the advocates of the shortest route , nor 
did it appear that there were any counterbalancing dis- 
advantages experienced Between the 6th of November 
1867, and the I8th of May 1868, more than 5000 officers 
and soldiers landed in India, who had travelled by the Suez 
overland route from England 



ROSE’S VICTORIES AT CALPBB AND GWALIOR. 


To understand the true scope of Rose's proceed- 
ings m the months of May and June, it may be 
well to recapitulate briefly the state of matters at 
the close of the preceding mouth. 

After Sir Hugh — ^with the 1st brigade of his 
Central India Field-force under Brigadier Stuart, 
and the 2d brigade under Brigadier Steuart— had 
captured the important city of Jhansi, in the early 
part of April, his subsequent proceedings were 
determined according to the manoeuvres of the 
rebels elsewhere Jhansi, as the strongest and 
most important place in Bundelcund, was a valu- 
able conquest , but as the Ranee and Tanteea 
Topee — the one chieftainess of Jhansi, and the 
other a representative of the Mahratta influence of 
Nena Sahib in these parts — had escaped, with the 
greater part of their rebel troops, it became neces- 
sary to continue the attack against them wherever 
they might be. The safety of Jhansi, the succour 
of the sick and wounded, and the reconstruction of 
Ins field-force, detained Rose in that city until the 
25th of the month , but Majors Orr and Gull were 
m the interim actively employed in chasing and 
defeating various bodies of rebels in the surround- 
ing country Orr was sent from Jhansi across the 
river Betwah to Mhow, to clear that region fioni 
insurgents, and then to join Rose on the way to 
Calpee ; he captured a small fort at Goorwai, 
near the Betwah, and kept a sharp watch on the 
proceedings of the rebel Rajahs of Banpoie and 
Sbagurh. Gall, with two squadrons of the 14th 
Diagoons and three 9-pounders, was commissioned 
to reconnoitre the position and proceedings of the 
lebels on the Calpee road ; he captured the fort of 
Lohare, belonging to the insurgent Rajah of 
Sumpter Hearing that Tanteea Topee, Ram Rao 
Gobmd, and other leaders, had made Calpee a 
stronghold, and intended to dispute the passage of 
the road from Jhansi to that place. Rose laid his 
plans accordingly. Calpee, though not a large 
place, was important as being on the right bank of 
the Jumna, and on the main road from Jhansi to 
Cawnpore During the later days of April, Sir 
Hugh was on the road to Calpee with the greater 
part of his two brigades ; the rest of his troops, 
under Orr, Gall, and one or two other officers, 
being engaged in detached services At that same 
time. General Whitlock, after defeating many 
bodies of rebels in and near the Banda district, 
was gradually tending towards a junction with 
Rose at Calpee ; while General Roberts was at 
Kotah, keeping a vigilant eye on numerous turbu- 
lent bands in Rajpootana. 

When May arrived. Sir Hugh, needing the 
services of Majors Orr and Gall with his mam 
foice, requested General Whitlock to watch the 
districts m which those two officers had been 
engaged. Being joined on the 8th by his second 
brigade (except the regiments and detachments 
left to gourd Jhansi), he resumed his march on the 
9th. News reached him that Tanteea Topee and 
the Ranee intended to dispute his passage towards 
Calpee at a place csdled Koonch, with a consider- 
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able force of cavalry and mfantiy. As soon as he 
arrived at Koonch, he engaged the enemy, drove 
them from their intrenchment, entered the town, 
cut them up severely, pursued them to a coninder- 
able distance, and captured several guns. ^The 
heat on this occasion was fearful. Rose himself 
was three times during the day disabled by the 
sun, but on each occasion rallied, and was able to 
lemount ; he caused buckets of cold water to be 
dashed on him, and then resumed the saddle, all 
wet as he was Thirteen of his gallant but 
overwrought soldiers were killed by sun-stroke 
Nothing daunted by this seveie ordeal, he 
marched on to Tlurdwee, Corai, Ottah, and 
other villages obscure to English readers, cap- 
turing a few more guns as he went. Guided by 
the infoiniation which reached him concerning the 
piocccdings of the rebels, Sir Hugh, when about 
ten miles from Calpee, bent his line of march 
slightly to the west, in order to strike the Jumna 
near Jaloun, a little to the northwest of Calpee 
He had also ai ranged that Colonel Riddell, with a 
column from Etawab, should move down upon 
Calpee from the noith , that Colonel Maxwell, 
w'lth a column from Cawnpore, should advance 
from the east, and that General Whitlock should 
watch the country at the south The purpose of 
this combination evidently was, not only that 
Calpee should be taken, but that all outlets for the 
escape of the rebels should as far as possible he 
closed 

On the 15th, the two brigades of Rose’s force 
joined at a point about six miles ftom Calpee A 
large mass of the enemy here made a dash at the 
baggage and rear-guard, but were driven off with- 
out effecting much mischief When he reached 
the Jumna, Rose determined to encamp for a 
while m a well-watered spot; and was enabled, 
by a personal visit from Colonel Maxwell, to 
concert fuither plans with him, to be put m force 
on the arrival of Maxwell’s column On the 16th, 
a strong reconnoitring column under Major Gall 
proceeded along the Calpee road ; it consisted of 
various detachments of infantry, cavalry, and 
horse-artillery. On the same day, the second 
brigade was attacked by the enemy m great force, 
and was not relieved without a sharp skirmish. 
On the 17th, the enemy made another attack, 
which was, however, repulsed with less difficulty. 
Nena Sahib’s nephew was believed to be the leader 
of the rebels on these two occasions. It was not 
until the 18th that Rose could begin shelling the 
earthworks which they had thrown up in front 
of the town. Greatly to their astonishment, the 
enemy found that Maxwell arrived at the opposite 
bank of the Jumna on the 19th, to assist in 
bombarding the place, they apparently had not 
expected this, and were not prepared with defences 
on that side. On the 20th, they came out in great 
force on the hills and nullahs around tiie town, 
attempted to turn the flank of Sir Hugh’s podUmi, 
and displayed a determination and persevefanee 
which they had not hitherto exhibited ; but they 
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'WBre, as usual, driven again. On the 21st, a 
portion of Kaxw-ell’s column crossed the Jumna 
and joined Rose ; while his heavy artillery and 
mortars were got into position. On the 22d, 
Maxwell’s batteries opened fire across the river, 
and continued it throughout the night, while Sir 
Hugh was making arrangements for the assault 
The rebels, uneasy at the prospect before them, 
and needing nothing but artillery to reply to 
Maxwell’s fire, resolved to employ the rest of their 
force in a vigorous attack on Bose’s camp at 
Gulowlie Accordingly, on that same day, the 
22d, they issued forth from Calpee in great force, 
and attacked him with determination. Bose’s 
right being hard pressed by them, he brought up 
his reserve corps, charged with the bayonet, and 
repulsed the assadants at that point Then moving 
his whole line forward, he put the enemy com- 
pletely to rout In these assaults, the rebels had 
the advantage of position ; the country all round 
Calpee was very rugged and uneven, with steep 
ravines and numerous nullahs, insomuch that 
Rose had much difficulty in bringing his artilleiy 
into position The assaults were made by numbers 
estimated at not far less than fifteen thousand 
men The 71st and 86th foot wrought terrible 
destruction amongst the dense masses of the 
enemy. About noon on the 23d, the victorious 
Sir Hugh marched on from Gulowlie to Calpee 
The enemy, who were reported to have chosen 
Calpee as a last stand-point, and to have sworn 
either to destroy Sir Hugh’s army or to die m the 
attempt, now forgot their oath; they fled panic- 
stricken after firing a few shot, and left him master 
of the town and fort of Calpee. This evacuation 
was hastened by the effect of Maxwell’s bombard- 
ment from the other side of the river. 

Throughout the whole of the wars of the mutiny, 
the mutineers succeeded in escaping after defeat ; 
they neither surrendered as pnsoners of war, nor 
remained in the captured towns to be slaughtered 
They were nimble and on the watch, knew the 
roads and jungles well, and had generally good 
intelligence of what was going on ; while the 
British were seldom or never in such force as to be 
enabled completely to surround the places besieged 
as a consequence, each siege ended in a flight. 
Thus it had been in Behar, Oude, the Doab, and 
Bohilcund; and thus Rose and his coadjutors 
found it in Bundelcund, Rajpootana, and Central 
India. Sir Hugh had given his troops a few hours’ 
repose after the hot work of the 22d , and this 
respite seems to have encouraged the rebels to flee 
from the beleaguered tovna ; but they would prob- 
ably have succeeded in doing the same thing, 
though with greater loss, if he had advanced at 
once The British had lost about forty commis- 
sariat carts, laden with tea, sugar, arrack, and 
medical comforts; but their loss in killed and 
wounded throughout these operations was very 
inconsiderable. 

Sir Hugh Bose inferred, from the evidences 
presented to his notice, that the rebds had con- 


sidered Calpee an arsenal and a point of great 
importance. Fifteen guns were kept in the fort, 
of which one was an 18-pounder of the Gwalior 
Contmgent, and two others 9-pounder mortars 
made by the rebels. Twenty-four standards were 
found, one of which had belonged to the Kotah 
Contingent, while most of the rest were the colours 
of the several regiments of the Gwahor Contmgent, 
A subterranean magazine was found to contain 
ten thousand pounds of English powder in barrels, 
nine thousand pounds of shot and empty shells, a 
quantity of eight-inch filled shrapnell-shells, siege 
and ball ammunition, intrenching tools of all 
kinds, tents new and old, boxes of new flint and 
percussion muskets, and ordnance stores of all 
kinds — worth several lacs of rupees. There were 
also three or four cannon foundries in the town, 
with all the requisites for a wheel and gun-carriage 
manufactory. In short, it was an arsenal, which 
the rebels hoped and intended to hold to the 
last ; but Sir Hugh’s victory at Gulowlie, and his 
appearance at Calpee, gave them a complete 
panic they thought more of flight than of 
fighting. 

The question speedily arose, however — ^Whither 
had the rebels gone ? Their losses were very 
large, but the bulk of the force had unquestion- 
ably escaped Some, it was found, had crossed 
the Jumna into the Doab, by a bridge of boats 
which had eluded the search of the British ; but 
the rest, enough to form an army of no mean 
strength, finding that Rose had not fully guaided 
the side of Calpee leading to Gwalior, retreated 
by that road with amazing celerity. Sir Hugh 
thereupon organised a flying column to pursue 
them, under the command of Colonel Robertson 
This column did not effect much, owing m part 
to the proverbial celerity of the rebels, and in 
part also to difficulties of other kinds. Heavy 
rains on the first two days rendered the roads 
almost impassable, greatly retarding the progress 
of the column. The enemy attempted to make a 
stand at Mahona and Indoorkee, two places on 
the road ; but when they heard of the approach 
of Robertson, they continued their retreat m the 
direction of Gwahor. The column reached Irawan 
on the 29th; and there a brief halt was made 
until commissariat supplies could be sent up from 
Calpee. An officer belonging to the column 
adverted, in a private letter, to certain symptoms 
that the villagers were becoming tired of the 
anarchy into which their country had been thrown 
' The feeling of the country is strong against the 
rebels now, whatever it may have been ; and the 
rural population has welcomed our advent in the 
most unnustakable manner. At the different vil- 
lages as we go along, many of them come out and 
meet us with earthen vessels full of water, knowing 
it to be our greatest want in such weather ; and at 
our camping-ground they furnish ns voluntarily 
with supphes of grain, grass, Ac, in the most 
liberal manner. Th^ declare the rebels plun- 
dered them ri^t and lef^ and that they are 
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delighted to have the English raj once more. It 
IS not only the inhabitants of the towns and 
villages where we encamp who are so anxions 
to evince their good feeling ; but the people, for 
miles round, have been coming to make their 
salaam, bringing forage for our camp with them, 
and thanking us for having delivered them from 
their oppressors. They say that for a year they 
have had no peace ; but they have now a hope 
that order will be once more restored * Concerning 
this statement it may suffice to remark, that though 
the villagers were unquestionably in worse plight 
under the rebels than under the British, their 
obsequious protestations to that effect were not 
always to be depended on ; their fears gave them 
duplicity, inducing them to curry favour with 
whichever side happened at the moment to be 
greatest m power. 

Colonel Robertson, though he inflicted some loss 
on the fugitives, did not materially check them 
His column — comprising the 25th Bombay native 
infantry, the 3d Bombay native cavalry, and 
150 Hyderabad horse — pursued the rebels on the 
Gwalior road, but did not come up with the mam 
body. On the 2d of June he was joined by two 
squadrons of the 14th dragoons, a wing of the 
86 th foot, and four 9-pounders On the next day, 
when at Moharar, about midway between Calpee 
and Gwalior (fifty-five miles from each) he heard 
news of startling import from the last-named 
city — presently to be noticed. About the same 
time Bngadier Steuart marched to Attakona on 
the Gwalior road, with H M 71st, a wing of the 
86 th, a squadron of the 14th Dragoons, and some 
guns, to aid in the pursuit of the rebels. 

While these events were in progress on the 
south of the Jumna, Colonel Riddell was advancing 
from the northwest on the north side of the same 
river. On the 16th of May, Riddell was at Graya, 
with the 3d Bengal Europeans, Alexander’s Horse, 
and two guns , he had a smart skirmish with a 
party of rebels, who received a very severe defeat 
Some of the Etawah troops floated down the Jumna 
m boats, under the charge of Mr Hume, a magis- 
trate, and safely joined Sir Hugh at Calpee On 
their way they were attacked by a body of insur- 
gents much more numerous than themselves ; 
whereupon Lieutenant Sheriff landed with a 
hundred and fifty men at Bhijulpore, brought 
the rebels to an engagement, defeated them, drove 
them off, and captured four guns with a large 
store of ammunition. On the 25th, when on the 
banks of the Jumna some distance above Calpee, 
Colonel Riddell saw a camp of rebels on the 
other side, evidently resting a while after their 
escape on the 23d , he sent the 2d Bengal Euro- 
peans across, and captured much of the camp- 
equipage — ^the enemy not waiting to contest the 
matter with him. 

When Calpee had been securely taken, and 
flying columns had gone off m pursuit of the 
enemy, to disperse if not to capture, Sir Hugh Rose 
conceived that the arduous labours of his Centnd 


India Field-force were for a time ended, and that 
his exhausted troops might take reat Be issued 
to them a glowing address, adverting wi& com- 
mendable pride to the unswerving gallantry which 
they had so long exhibited * Soldiers 1 you hav^e 
inarched more than a thousand miles, and takmi 
more than a hundred guns. You have forced your 
way through mountain-passes and intricate jungles, 
and over rivers. You have captured the strongest 
forts, and beaten the enemy, no matter what the 
odds, whenever you met him. You have restored 
extensive districts to the government, and peace 
and order now where before for a twelvemonth 
were tyranny and rebellion. You have done all 
this, and you never had a check. I thank you with 
all sincerity for your bravery, your devotion, and 
your discipline When you first marched, I told 
you that you, as British soldiers, had more than 
enough of courage for the work which was before 
you, but that courage without disciphne was of no 
avail , and I exhorted you to let discipline be your 
watchword. You have attended to my orders. 
In hardships, in temptations and danger, you have 
obeyed your general, and ^ou have never left your 
ranks; you have fought against the strong, and 
you have protected the rights of the weak and 
defenceless, of foes as well as of friends. I have 
seen you in the ardour of the combat preserve 
and place children out of harm’s way. This is ‘ 
the discipline of Christian soldiers, and it is what 
has brought you triumphant from the shores of 
Western India to the waters of the Jumna, and 
establishes without doubt that you will find no 
place to equal the glory of your arms ’ 

Little did the gallant Sir Hugh suspect that the 
very day on which he issued this hearty and well- 
merited address (the 1st of June) would be marked 
by the capture of Gwalior by the defeated Calpee 
rebels, the flight of Scindia to Agra, and the neces- 
sity for an immediate resumption of active oper- 
ations by his unrested Central India Field-force 

The rebels, it afterwards appeared, having out- 
marched Colonel Robertson, arrived on the 30th of 
May at the Moorar cantonment, in the neighbour- 
hood of Gwalior, the old quarters of the Gwalior 
Contingent Tanteea Topee, a leader whose activity 
was worthy of a better cause, had preceded them, 
to tamper with Scindia’s troops. The Maharajah, 
when he heard news of the rebels’ approach, sent 
an urgent message to Agra for aid ; but before 
aid could reach him, matters had arrived at a 
crisis. 

The position of the Maharajah of Gwalior had 
all along been a remarkable and perilous one, 
calling for the exercise of an amount of sagar 
city and prudence rarely exhibited by so youthfel 
a prince. Although only twenty-three yeanr of 
age, he had been for five years Maharajah in ins 
own right, after shaking off a regency that 
inflicted much misery on his country ; and dinr^ 
these five years his conduct had won the rei^N^ of 
the British authorities. The mutiny plaeed Um hi 
an embarrassing position. The Gwalior Qmik ige mt , 
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kept up by him m accordance with a treaty with 
tile Company, consisted mainly of Hindustanis 
and Oudians, strongly in sympathy with their 
compatriots in the Jonma and Ganges regions. 
His own independent army, it is true, consisted 
chiefly of Mahrattas, a Hindoo race having little 
in common with the Hindustanis ; but he could 
not feel certain how long either of the two armies 
would remain faithful. After many doubtful 
symptoms, lu July 1857, as we have seen in former 
chapters, the Gwalior Contingent went over in a 
body to the enemy — thus adding ten or twelve 
thousand disciplined and well-armed troops to the 
rebel cause. Scindia contrived for two or three 
months to remain on neutral terms with the Con- 
tingent — on the one hand, not sanctioning their 
proceedings on the other, not bringing down 
their enmity upon himself. During the winter 
they were engaged in encounters at various 
places, which have been duly noticed in the 
proper chapters. When Sir Hugh Bose’s name 
had become as much known and feared in Central 
India as Havelock’s had been in the Northwest 
Provinces many months before, the rebels began to 
look to Gwalior, the strongest city in that part of 
India, as a possible place of permanent refuge , 
and many of the Mahratta and Rajpoot chief- 
tains appear to have come to an agreement, 
that if Scindia would not join them against the 
British, they would attack him, dethrone him, and 
set up another Maharajah in his stead. Meanwhile 
the Gwalior prince, a brave and shrewd man, as 
well as a faithful ally, looked narrowly at the cir- 
cumstances that surrounded him He had some 
cause to suspect his own national or regular army, 
but deemed it best to conceal his suspicions. There 
was every cause for apprehension, therefore, on 
his part, when he found a large body of insur- 
gent troops approaching his capital — especially as 
some of the raiments of the old Gwalior Contingent 
were among the number. 

Although aid from Agra or Calpee had not 
arrived, Scindia had courage and skill enough to 
make a bold stand against them, if his own troops 
had proved faithful ; but treachery effected that 
which fair fighting might not easily have done. 
Sicndia’s body-guard remained faithful. Such was 
not, however, the case with the bulk of his infantry, 
who had been tampered with by Tanteea Topee, and 
had agreed to desert their sovereign in his hour of 
greatest need. This was doubtless the motive of the 
rebel leader in preceding the march of the Calpee 
fugitives. When the struggle began, gcindia’s 
force comprised two or three thousand cavalry, 
six thousand infantry, and eight guns ; that of the 
enemy consisted of four thousand cavaliy, seven 
thousand infantry, and twelve guns — ^no over- 
whelmmg disparity, if Semdia’s own troops had 
been true. The rel^ls did not want for leaders ; 
seeing that they had the Ranee of Jhansi, the 
Nawab of Banda, Tanteea Topee, Bao Sahib, 
Bam Bao Gobind, and Luchmnn Nena. Bao 
Sahib, nephew of the Nena, was the nominal 


leader of the Mahrattas in this motley force ; but 
Tanteea Topee was really the man of action and 
power. Certainly the most remarkable among the 
number was the Ranee of Jhansi, a woman who — 
but for her cruelty to the English at that station — 
would command something like respect. Whether 
she had been unj'ustly treated by the Company, in 
relation to the ‘annexations’ in former years, was 
one among many questions of a similar kind on 
which opinions were divided; but supposing her 
to be sincere in a belief that territory had been 
wrongly taken from her, then did her conduct 
(barring her cruelty and her unbounded licentious- 
ness) bear something like the stamp of heroism 
At anyrate, she proved herself a very Amazon in 
these warlike contests — riding like a man, bearing 
arms like a man, leading and fighting like a man, 
and exhorting her troops to contend to the last 
against the hated Feringhees. 

The battle between the Maharajah and the 
insurgents was of brief duiation The enemy, 
at about seven o’clock on the morning of the 
1st of June, made their appearance in battle- 
anay Scindia took up a position about two miles 
eastward of the Moorar cantonment, placing 
his troops in three divisions, of which the centie 
was commanded by him in person. The rebels 
pushed on a cloud of mounted skirmishers, with 
zumborucks or camel-guns; these were steadily 
confronted by Scindia’s centre division. But now 
did the tieachery appear. It is not quite clear 
whether the right and left divisions of his force 
lemamed idle during the fighting of the centre 
division, w aited for the capture of guns as a signal 
for revolt, matched over to the opposite side, and 
began to fiie on such of their astonished com- 
panions as still remained true to Scindia, or 
whether the left division went over at the com- 
mencement of the fighting, and was followed soon 
after by the right , but at anyrate the centre, 
comprising the body-guard with some other troops, 
could not long contend against such immense odds 
The body-guard fought manfully until half their 
number had f.illen, and the lest fled Scindia 
himself, too, powerless against such numeious 
opponents, sought safety in flight, and fortunately 
found it Attended by a few faithful troops, the 
Maharajah galloped off by way of the Saugor Tal, 
the Residency, and the Phool Bagh, avoiding the 
Lashkar or permanent camp of lus (late) army , 
he then took to the open country, by the Dholpore 
road, and reached Agra two days afterwards. The 
rebels sent a troop of cavalry sixteen or eighteen 
miles in pursuit, but he happily kept ahead of 
them Most of the members of his family fled 
to Seepree, while his courtiers were scattered m 
all directions. 

Directly the Maharajah had thus been driven 
out of his capital, the rebels entered Gwalior, and 
endeavoured to form a regular government. They 
chose Nena Sahib as ‘Peishwa,’ or head of all 
the Mahratta princes. They next set up Bao Sahib, 
the Nena’s nephew, as chief of Gwalior. These 
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selections appear to have been assented to by 
Scindia’s traitorous troops as well as by the other 
rebels. All the troops were to have a certain 
number of months* pay for their services in this 
achievement The army was nevertheless the 
great difficulty to be contended against by the 
icbel leaders Tlie insurgents from Cal pee, and 
the newly revolted troops of Scindia, had worked 
together for a common obj^ect in this instance ; but 
there was jealousy between them ; and nothing 
could make them continue together without the 
liberal distribution of money — partly as arrears of 
pay, partly as an advance Ram Rao Gobind, who 
had long before been discharged from Scindia’s 
service for dishonesty, became prime-minister 
The mam bulk of the army, under the masculine 
Ranee of Jhansi, remained encamped in a garden 
called the Phool Bagh, outside the city, while 
pickets and guns were sent to guard all the roads of 
approach The property of the principal inhabit- 
ants was sequestered, in i eal or pretended punish- 
ment for fiiendliness towards the Maharajah and 
the British Scindia possessed an immense treasure 
in his palace, which he could not take away in 
his flight , this the rebels seized, by the connn ance 
of the truculent treasurer, Ameerchand Bat) a , 
and it was out of this treasure they were enabled 
to reward the troops. They also declared a formal 
confiscation of all the royal property. Four petty 
Mabratta chieftains in the district of Shakerwarree 
— named Kunughat, Gholab Singh, Dooghur Shah, 
and Bukhtawar Singh — had some time previously 
declared themselves independent, and had been 
captured and imprisoned by Scindia for so doing , 
these men were now set at libeity by the newly 
constituted authorities, and received insignia and 
dresses of honour, on condition of raising forces^ in 
their several localities to oppose any British troops 
who might attempt to cross the Chumbul and 
approach Gwalior The leadeis mustered and 
reviewed their troops, plundered and burnt the 
civil station, and hberated such prisoners as they 
thought might be useful to them They also 
sent letters of invitation to the Rajahs of Banpoie, 
Shagurh, &c , to join them. 

Thus did a body of rebels, collected from diflerent 
quarters, and actuated by different motives, expel 
the Maharajah Scindia from the throne of Gwalior, 
and install a government avowedly and bitterly 
hostile to him and to the British with whom he 
was m alliance. Throughout twelve months’ events 
at Gwalior, the more experienced of the Company’s 
officers frequently directed their attention to a 
ceitain member of Scindia’s family, in doubt 
whether treachery might have been exhibited in 
that quarter. This was a princess, advanced in 
life, whose influence at Gwalior was known to be 
considerable, and whose experience of the checkered 
politics of Indian princedoms had extended over a 
very lengthened period. She was known as the 
Baeza Baee of Gwalior. Sixty years before the 
mutiny began, she was the beauty of the Deccan, 
the young bride of the victonons Dowlut Rao 


Scindia of 1797 ; and she lived through all the 
vicissitudes of those sixty years. Dwemg thirty 
years of married life she exercised great iniaence 
over her husband and the court of Gwidfcnr, 
exhibiting more energy of purpose than is wont 
among eastern women In 1827 Scindia died 
without a legitimate son ; and the widow, in 
accordance with Indian custom, adopted a Idns- 
man of the late Maharajah to be the new Scindia. 
The Baeza Baee as regent, and Moodkee Rao as 
expectant rajeah, had many quarrels during the 
next seven years : tliese ended, m 1834, in the 
installation of the young man as rajah, and in the 
retiiement of the widowed princess to Dholporc. 
Tumults continued ; for the pnneess was considered 
the more skilful ruler of the two, and many of the 
Mabiattas of Gwalior wished her to continue as 
regent. Whether from justice, or from motives of 
cold policy, the British government sided with 
Scindia against the Baeza Baee ; and she was 
oidered to take up her abode in some district 
beyond the limits of the Gwalior temtoiy. In 
1843, when Moodkee Rao Scindia died, this terri- 
tory came more closely than before under Biitish 
influence, a new Scindia was chosen, with the 
consent of the governor-geneial, from among the 
relations of the deceased Maharajah , and with 
this new Scindia the aged Baeza Baee appears to 
have resided until the time of the mutiny. Nothing 
unfa voui able was known against this venerable 
lady , but when it was considered that she was a 
woman of great energy, and that many other 
native princesses of great energy — such as the 
Ranee of Jhansi and the Begum of Oude — had 
thrown their influence m the scale against the 
English, it was deemed proper to watch her move- 
ments And this the more especially, as she had 
some cause to complain of the English policy in 
the Mahratta dominions m past yeais. Although 
w'atched, however, nothing appeared to justify 
suspicion of her complicity with the rebels. 

Great was the anxiety at all the British stations 
when the news arrived that Gwalior, the strongest 
and most important city m Central India, and the 
capital of a native sovereign uniformly true to the 
British alliance, had fallen into the hands of the 
rebels In many minds a desponding feeling was 
at once manifest , while those who did not despond 
freely acknowledged that the situation was a criti- 
cal one, caUing for the exercise of promptness, 
skill, and courage All felt that the conqueror of 
Jhansi and Calpee was the fit man to undertake 
the reconquest of Gwalior, both from his roilitaiy 
fame and from the circumstances of his position — 
having around him many columns and corps 
which he could bnng to one centre. It was in the 
true spirit of heroism that Sir Hugh Rose laid 
aside all thoughts of self when the exigencies of 
the service called for his attention. He had won 
a complete victoiy at Calpee, and believed that in 
so doing he had crushed the rebels in Bunddeond 
and Scindia’s territory. Then, and then enly^ did 
he thmk of himself— of his exhausted fratne, his 
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n^d worn hy six months of unremitting dnty^ 
his brain ferered bj repeated attacks of son-stroke 
in the fearfhl heat of that climate. He knew that 
he had honestly done his part, and that he might 
with the consent of erery one claim an exemption 
for a time fiom active service. He mtended to go 
down to Bombay on sick-certificate—after having 
sent off a column m pursuit of the fleeing rebels, 
and made arrangements for his successor. Such 
were Sir Hugh’s thoughts when June opened. The 
startling news from Gwahor, however, overturned 
idl his plans. When he found that Scmdia’s 
capital was in the hands of the insurgents whom 
he had so recently beaten at Oalpee, all thoughts 
concerning fatigue and heat, anxiety and sickness, 
were promptly dismissed from lus mind. He 
determined to finish the work he had begun, by 
reconquenng the great Mahratta city. No time 
was to be lost. Every day that Gwahor remained 
in the hands of the rebels would weaken the 
British prestige, and add strength to the audacity 
of the rebels. 

Sir Hugh’s first measure was to request the 
presence of General Whitlock at Calpee, to hold 
that place safely during the operations further 
westward. Whitlock was at Moudha, between 
Banda and Humeerpoor, when he heard the 
news; he at once advanced towards Calpee by 
the ford of the Betwah at Humeerpoor. Rose’s 
next step was to organise two brigades for rapid 
march to Gwalior. Of those brigades the infantry 
consisted of H M. 86th foot, a wing of the 71st 
Highlanders, a wing of the 3d Bombay Europeans, 
the 24th and 26th Bombay native infantry, and 
the 5th Hyderabad infantry, the cavalry com- 
prised wings of the 4th and 14th Dragoons, the 
3d Hyderabad cavalry, and a portion of the 
3d Bombay native cavalry; the artillery and 
engineers consisted of a company of the Royal 
Engineers, Bombay Sappers and Miners, Madras 
Sappers and Miners, two light field-batteries, 
Leslie’s troop of Bombay horse-artillery, and a 
siege-train consisting of two 16-pounders, three 
18-pounders, eight 8-inch mortars, two 10-inch 
mortars, and one 8-inch howitzer. The first of 
these two brigades was placed under the com- 
mand of Brigadier C. S Stuart, of the Bombay 
army ; the second under Brigadier R. Napier, 
of &e Bengal Engineers. Arrangements were 
made for the co-operation of a third brigade 
from Seepree, under Brigadier Smith Orders 
were at the same time given for bringing up 
Major Orr^s column from the south, and for 
joining it with Smith’s bngade somewhere on 
the road to Gwahor; Colonel Maxwell, with 
the 6th Fusihers and the 88th foot, was invited 
to advance from Cawnpore to Calpee; while 
Colonel Riddell was instructed to cross the 
Chumbul with his Etawah column. Rose did 
not know what might be the number of insur- 
gents against whom he would have to contend 
when he reached Gwahor, and on that account he 
called in reinforcements from various quarters. 


Pushing on his two main brigades as rapidly 
as possible, Sir Hugh appeared in the vicinity of 
Gwahor on the ninth day after leaving Calpee — 
allowing his troops no more rest by the way than 
was absolutely needed. On the evening of the 
15th of June he was at Sepowlie, about ten miles 
from the Moorar cantonment ; and by six o’clock 
on the following morning he reached the canton- 
ment itself. Sir Hugh galloped forward with his 
staff to a point about midway between the canton- 
ment and the city; and there began to reconnoitre 
the position taken up by the enemy. Gwahor is 
veiy remarkable as a military position, owing to 
the relation which the city bears to a strong and 
lofty hill-fort. ‘ The rock on which the hill-fort is 
situated,’ says Mr Thornton, ^is completely isolated ; 
though seven hundred yards to the north is a 
conical hill surmounted by a very remarkable 
building of stone; and on the southeast, south, 
and southwest, are similar hills, which form a sort 
of amphitheatre at the distance of from one to 
four miles. The sandstone of the hiU-fort is 
arranged m horizontal strata, and its face presents 
so steep a fracture as to form a perpendicular 
precipice. Where the rock was naturally less 
precipitous, it has been so scarped as to be len- 
dered perpendicular; and in some places the 
upper part considerably overhangs the lower. 
The greatest length of the rock, which is from 
northeast to southwest, is a mile and a half, the 
greatest breadth three hundred yards. The height 
at the south end, where it is greatest, is 342 feet. 
On the eastern face of the rock, several colossal 
figures are sculptured in bold relief A rampart 
runs round the edge of the rock, conforming to the 
outhne of its summit ; and as its height is uniform 
above the verge, its top has an irregular appear- 
ance. The entrance within the enclosure of the 
rampart is towards the north end of the east side , 
first, by means of a steep road, and higher up by 
steps cut in the face of the rock, of such a size and 
of so moderate a degree of acclivity that elephants 
easily make their way up. This huge staircase is 
protected on the outer side by a high and massive 
stone-wall, and is swept by several traversing guns 
pointing down it : the passage up to the interior 
being through a succession of seven gates. The 
citadel is at the northeastern extremity of the 
enclosure, and has a veiy striking appearance 
Adjommg is a series of six lofly round towers or 
bastions, connected by curtains of great height and 
thickness. There are within the enclosure of the 
rampart several spacious tanks, capable of supply- 
ing an adequate garrison ; though fifteen thousand 
men would be required fully to man the defences.’ 
The town of Gwalior, it may suffice to state, was 
situated along the eaikem base of the rock. The 
Lashkar, or permanent camp of the Maharajah, 
stretch out from the southwest end of the rock ; 
whereas the Moorar, or cantonment of the old 
Gwahor Contmgent, was on the opposite side of 
the town. 

Such was the place which Sir Hugh Rose found 
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it necessary to reconnoitre, preparatoiy to a siege. 
The hill-fort, the Lashkar, the Moorar, the city, 
and the semicircnlar belt of hills, all needed 
examination, sufficient at least to determine at 
what points the rebel army was distributed, and 
what defences had been thrown up. He found 
that only a few troops were in the city itself, the 
main body being placed in groups on and near 
the surrounding hdls and cantonments. Rumour 
assigned to the rebels a force of seventeen thou- 
sand men in arms ; but the means for testing the 
truth of this rumour were wanting. 

The examination made by Rose led him to a 
determination to attack the Moorar cantonment 
suddenly, before the other portions of the rebels 
could arrive from the more distant stations — to 
adopt, m fact, the Napoleon tactics, possible only 
when rapid movements are made. Brigadier 
Smith was operating on the hills south of the 
town, as we shall presently see ; but Rose carried 
out his own portion of the attack independently. 
Orders were at once given. The cavalry and guns 
were placed on each flank ; while the infantry, in 
two divisions, prepared to advance. The 86th 
headed the attack, as part of the second brigade. 
No sooner did the enemy find themselves attacked, 
than they poured ‘out a well-directed fire of 
musketry and field-guns; but this was speedily 
silenced, and the rebels forced to make a pre- 
cipitate letreat Many of them escaped into the 
city over a stone-bridge, the existence of which 
was not correctly known to Sir Hugh. Four 
pieces of ordnance were at the same time dragged 
over the bridge to the Lashkar camp— somewhat 
to the vexation of the British, who wished to 
seize them the capture, however, was not long 
delayed. The mam body of rebels, after being 
driven through the whole length of the canton- 
ment, were chased over a wide expanse of country. 
Some terrible fighting occurred during this chase. 
At one spot a number of the enemy had been 
driven into a fortified trench around a village, 
and here they maintained a desperate hand-to- 
hand struggle, until the trench was nearly choked 
with dead and wounded bodies. It was while 
rushing on at the head of a company of the 71st 
Highlanders in this contest that Lieutenant Neave 
fell, mortally wounded. The rebels engaged in 
this struggle included several men of the Maha- 
rajah’s 1st regiment. A strong body of the 
enemy’s cavalry were drawn up about half a mile 
from the bridge ; but they did not venture forth ; 
and Sir Hugh encamped for the night in the 
Moorar cantonment. 

Thi^ then, was the first scene in the conquest. 
Sir Hugh had obtained safe possession of the 
cantonment of Moorar, and had conquered and 
expelled such of the insurgents as had taken up 
a position there. Nevertheless this was only a 
preliminary measure; for the city and the rock-- 
fort were still in the hands of the enemy. Either 
through want of means or want of foresight, the 
rebds had done little to strengthen this fort; or, 
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perchance, reposing on the Indian idea that that 
famous fortress was impregnable^ Giegr deemed 
such a precaution unnecessary. Instead of aHend- 
ing to that duty, they disposed their forces so as 
to guard the roads of approach from Indoorkee^ 
Seepree, and other places; and it was in this field- 
service that the mail-clad Amazon, the Ranee of 
Jhansi, engaged. 

We must now trace the progress of Brigadier 
Smith, who had taken chaige of the operations 
from the south, and who would need to obtain 
command of the hills southward of the city before 
he could reach Gwalior itself. This active officer 
had to make a long march before he could reach 
the scene of confiict. His column — comprising a 
wing of the 8th Hussars, a wing of the Bombay 
Lancers, H M. 95th foot, the 10th Native Bombay 
infantry, and a troop of Bombay horse-artillery — 
Started from Seepree, and was joined, on the 15th 
of June, at Antree, by Major Orr with his men of 
the Hyderabad Contingent. Setting out from that 
place, the brigadier, thus reinforced, arrived on 
the 17th at Kotah-ke-serai, a place about eight 
miles from Gwalior, on the litUe river Oomrah. 
Here was a small square fort, and also a native 
travellers* bungalow (implied by the words ke- 
serai). As he approached this place, the brigadier 
could see masses of the enemy’s cavalry and 
infantry in motion at the base of some neighbour- 
ing hills — some of those already adverted to as 
forming a semicircular belt around the southern 
half of Gwalior These hills it was necessary for 
him to cross to get to the Lashkar camping-ground. 
Two companies of infantry, belonging to the 10th 
and 95th regiments, were thrown across the nver 
as skirmishers, with a squadron of Humrs as 
videttes ; while the rest of his column remained 
south of the river, to guard the ford and the fort. 
After a little skirmishing, some of his cavaliy 
crossed tfie river, and came under the fire of a 
battery until then nnperceived. Much sharp 
fighting ensued : the enemy having been permitted 
to retain their hold of the hills on one side of the 
river, m consequence of a movement made by 
Smith under false information. The road from 
Jhansi to Gwalior crosses the hills that lie south- 
ward of the Lashkar; and, before debouching 
from these hills, it runs for several hundred yards 
through a defile along which a canal had been 
excavated ; the eastern embankment of this canal, 
twenty or twenty-five feet in height, supphed an 
excellent cover for Smith’s troops during thehr 
advance. It was while his column was thus 
marching through the defile, defended by three 
or four guns on a neighbouring hill, that the 
principal part of the day’s fighting took place. 
When night came, Smith had secured the d^e^ 
the road, and the adjoining hills; while the enen^* 
occupied the hills on the other side of the caind« 
The most distinguished person who fell in thb 
day’s fighting was the Ranee of Jhansi— an Anmfeon 
to the last The account given of her dea^ is 
simply as follows: ^ The Raneoi hi tiying to escape 
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over the canal which separated the camp from the 
Phool Bagh parade, fell with her horse, and was 
cut down by a Hi^ar, she still endeavoured to 
get over, when a bullet struck her in the breast, 
and she fell to rise no more * The natives are said 
to have hastily burned her dead body, to save it 
from apprehended desecration by the Feringhees 
During the night between the 17th and 18th, the 
enemy constructed a batteiy on one of their hills, 
from which they poured foith a well-directed fire, 
lessened in seiious results by the greatness of the 


distance. It was not without much difficulty and 
constant firing that the bngadier, during the 18th, 
became master of the hills, and drove away the 
enemy, who were led with much energy by Tanteea 
Topee. 

“While Brigadier Smith was thus closely engaged on 
the southern hills. Sir Hugh Rose contented himself 
with maintaining his won position at the Moorar 
cantonment , he could not safely advance into the 
city until Smith had achieved his portion of the 
work. On the 18th, when the brigadier had 
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surmounted some of the southern hills. Sir Hugh, 
seeing that the enemy’s strong positions were on 
that side of the city, joined him by a fiank-move- 
ment of twelve miles — cleaving only a sufficient 
number of troops to guard his camp at the Moorar 
Bose bivouack^ for the night in rear of Smith’s 
position, thus enabling both to act together on the 
morrow. The enemy still occupied some of the 
heights nearest to the city ; and from these heights, 
as well as from the rock-fort, on the 19th, they 
poured out a fire of shot, shell, and shrapnell. 
Bose, after narrowly examining the chief of the 
heights occupied by the enemy, resolve to capture 
it by storm. Two of the choice infantry regiments 
Bent on in advance, ascended this height — ^the 71st 


on the right, the 86tli on the left ; other regiments 
supported them , while the artillery was plied 
wherever the most effective result could be pro- 
duced The scheme required that some of the 
guns should be taken across the canal, in order to 
form a battery on one of the hills ; and the sappers 
executed this difficult work under a hot fire. The 
stiuggle was not a long one; the infantry ran 
intrepidly up to the enemy’s guns, and captured 
them. The height was now gained, and large 
masses of the enemy came full in view in the plain 
.below. The rebels, losing heart at their failures, 
became panic-stricken when the height was taken , 
they began to flee in all directions. Then was the 
time for Bose’s cavalry to render useful service; 
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the troopers scoured the plain in all directions, 
cutting off the wretched fogitiyes in large num- 
bers. By four o’clock in the day, Rose was master 
of Gwahor, to the inexpressible astonishment of 
the enemy. There was scarcely any fighting in 


the city itself, or in the Lashfcar camp; nor was 
there much firmg from the rock-fort; wlm the 
heights were gamed, the rebels gave way <m all 
sides While Brigadier Smith advanced wRh 
cavah'y and artillery to occupy the plain Uie 
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Phool Bagh, Sir Hugh pushed on to the palace. 
Very little opposition was encountered; few of 
the endmy being met with either there or at 
the Lashkar After providing for the safety of 
the palace, by posting Europeans and Bombay 
mfantry at the entrances, Sir Hugh made arrange- 
ments for the security of the city. This ho found 
comparatively easy; for the regular inhabitants 
of the place had good reason to wish for the 
suppression of the rebels, and gladly aided the 
conquerors m restoring order. 

Thu^ on the night of the 19th, Sir Hugh Rose 
^as virtually conqueror, though not thoroughly 
The seizure of palace, cify, and cantonments did 
9a 


not necessarily imply the seizure of the rock-fort, 
the bold fortress which for ages has rendered 
Gwalior so famous in India. In point of fact, the 
conquest of this fort was deferred until the 20th ; 
Sir Hugh looked upon it as an easy achievement,, 
because it became known that only a few natives 
remained within the place. The conquest was 
not effected without causing the death of a gallant 
officer — Lieutenant Arthur Rose, of the 25th 
Bombay native infantry. As soon as the dfy 
had fallen into the hands of the besi^ers, the 
heutenant was sent by the commanding-ojQ^)^ 
of his regiment to guard the Kotwallee or police- 
station. A shot or two being unexpectedly 
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fired fiom the fort, Rose proposed to a brother- 
officer, Lieutenant Waller, the daring project of 
capturing it with the handful of men at their 
joint disposal— urging that, though the risk would 
be great, the honour would be proportionally great 
if the attempt succeeded. Off they started, taking 
with them a blacksmith. This man, with his 
lusty arm and his heavy hammer, broke m the 
outermost or lowermost of the many gates that 
guarded the ascent of the rock on which the fort 
was situated ; then another, and another, until all 
the six gates were broken into, and entered by 
the little band of assailants. It is hardly to be 
expected, that if the gates were really strong and 
securely fastened, they could have been burst open 
in this way , but the confusion resulting from the 
fighting had probably caused some of the defensive 
arrangements to be neglected. At various points 
on the ascent the assailants were fired at by the 
few rebels in the place; and near the top a des- 
perate hand-to-hand conflict took place, during 
which the numbers were thinned on both sides 
While Rose was encouraging his men in their hot 
work, a musket was fired at him from behind a 
wall ; and the bullet, striking him on the right of 
the spine, passed through his body. The man who 
had fired the fatal shot, a Bareilly mutineer, then 
rushed out, and cut him across the knee and the 
wnst with a sword. Waller came up, and des- 
patched this fellow, but too late to save the life 
of his poor friend Rose * 

Several days before the conquest of Gwalior was 
finally completed, arrangements were made for 
reinstating Scindia upon the throne from which 
he had been so suddenly and unexpectedly hurled. 
Irrespective of the justice of Scmdia’s cause. Sir 
Robert Hamilton and Sir Hugh Rose wished him 
to return at once from Agra to Gwalior for another 
reason — to enable the British to judge who among 
the townsmen deserved punishment, and who were 
worthy of forgiveness. It was also very important 
to shew that the government meant promptly and 
firmly to support so faithfiil a man, as an encour- 
agement to other native princes to maintain fhith 
with the British. Even before Rose had reached 
Gwalior, and when the result of the approaching 
battle could not in any degree be foreseen, Hamilton, 
as political resident at the court of Gwalior, sent 
a dispatch to Scindia at Agra, requesting him to 
move down at once to the Chumbul, that he might 
be m readiness to present himself at Gwalior when- 
ever the proper time should arrive Accordingly the 
temporarily dethroned Maharajah set out from Agra 
on the 13th of June with all his retinue, escorted 
by a party of Meade’s Horse, and by some of his own 
troopers who stiU remained faithful. He reached 

* Brigadier Stnart, when he heard of the fatal termination of 
this bold and daring achievement, issued the following general 
order * Brigadier Stuart has received with the deepest regret a 
report of the death of Lieutenant Ros^ 25th Bombay N I , who 
was mortally wounded yesterday, on entermg the fort of Gwahor, 
on duty with his men The brigadier feels assured that the whole 
brigade unite with him in deploring the early death of this gallant 
officer, whose many sterhng qualities none who knew him could 
ftil to appreciate ’ 


Dbolpore on the 15th, where he joined Colonel 
Riddell’s column. On the next he faintly heard 
the roar of cannon at his capital, thirty-seven miles 
distant; and in the evening an express arrived 
from Sir Robert Hamilton, announcing the cap- 
ture of the cantonment — ^the first stage towards the 
capture of Gwalior itself. Crossing the Chumbul, 
and mounting his horse, Scindia galloped off, 
and rode all night, reaching Gwahor on the 17th. 
During the next three days, the presence and 
advice of the Maharajah were very valuable to the 
British authorities, contributing much towards 
the final conquest. On the 20th, when all the 
fighting was well-nigh over, Scindia was restored 
to his throne with as much oriental pomp as 
could be commanded in the limited time Rose, 
Hamilton, and aU the chief military and civil 
officers, accompanying him in procession from the 
camp to the palace. It was a good augury that 
the townsmen, who lined all the streets, seemed 
right glad to have him back again amongst them. 

When Gwalior Avas fairly cleared of rebels, and 
Scindia reinstated as Maharajah, two official con- 
gratulatory documents were issued, one by Sir 
Colin Campbell, and the other by Viscount Canning 
— somewhat differing in character, but tending to 
the same end. Sir Colin congratulated Sir Hugh 
Rose on the successful result of his rapid advance 
upon Gwalior, and the restoration of Scindia. He 
adverted to these as a happy termination of Rose’s 
brilliant campaign in Central India — a campaign 
illustrated by many engagements in the open 
field , by the relief of Saugor ; by the capture of 
Ratgurh, Shagurh, and Chendaree ; by the mem- 
orable siege of Jhansi ; by the fall of Calpee ; and 
lastly, by the re-occupation of Gwalior. While 
thanking Rose and his troops heartily for their 
glonous deeds, Sir Colin did not fail to notice two 
other generals who had shared in the hot work of 
those regions. * It must not be forgotten that the 
advance of the Central India Field-force formed 
part of a large combination, and was rendered 
possible by the movement of Major-general Roberts, 
of the Bombay army, into Rajpootana, on the one 
side; and of Major-general Whitlock, of the Madras 
army, on the other; and by the support they 
respectively gave to Major-general Sir Hugh Rose 
as he moved onwards in obedience to his instruc- 
tions ’ Viscount Canning’s proclamation was more 
formal, and was intended to meet the eye of Scindia 
quite as much as those of the gallant troops who 
had just reinstated him ; it had a political object, 
to encourage native princes in a course of fidelity, 
by shewing that the British government would aid 
in maintaimng them on their thrones, just m 
proportion to their good faith * 

♦ ‘ AUahdbad, June 24, 1858.— The Right Honourable 
nor-general has the highest gratification m announcing that ^ 
town and fort of Gwalior were conquered hy Major-generw ^ 
Hugh R(ffle on the 19th instant, after a general action In whicnw 
reh^ who bad usurped the authority of Maharajah Scmdi^ were 
totally defeated On the 20th of June, the Maharajah 
attended by the governor-general’s agent for Central Ind^ ^ 
Sir Hugh Bose, and escorted hy British troops, was restored 
palace of hia anceston, and was weteomed his snldeets wiwi 
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The British had re-conqnered every part of the 
city and neighbonrhood of Gwalior, reinstated 
Scindia on his throne, wrought temble execution 
on the insurgents, and compelled the main body 
to seek safety in flight But the questions then 
arose, in this as in all previous instances — ^to what 
quarter had the fugitives retreated, and what 
amount of mischief might they produce during 
and in consequence of their retreat ? It was soon 
ascertained that, while others had chosen a 
different route, the mam body had taken the road 
to Kurowlee. Hence it became an object with Sir 
Hugh to send off a force m pursuit, in the hope of 
so completely cutting up the fugitives as to prevent 
them from reassembling as an organised army at 
any other spot. He invited the co-operation of 
Brigadier Showers from another quarter, but 
depended chiefly on the exertions of a flying 
column hastily made up, and placed under the 
command of Brigadier Napier. On the 20th, 
within a few hours after the capture of Gwalior, 
Napier set forth* and the next few days were 
marked by deeds of gallantry worthy of the name 
he bore. The column consisted of a troop of horse- 
artillery, a troop of the 14th Dragoons, a wing of 
the Hyderabad Contingent cavalry, and three troops 
of Meade’s Horse — altogether about six hundred 
men, with six guns. Starting from the Moorar 
cantonment, and passing from the Residency into 
the open country, Napier reached Sunnowhe, 
twenty-four miles from Gwalior, by three o’clock 
the next morning. On approaching Jowra Alipore, 
a few hours afterwards, he descried the enemy m 
great force, with nearly thirty guns. Not waiting 
to consider how small his numbers were compared 
with those opposed to him, Napier resolved to 
grapple with the enemy. He moved his column 
to the cover of a rising-ground which afforded 
partial concealment; and finding the rebels dis- 
posed to move off, he at once attacked them, with 
a chivalrous daring worthy of all praise. The 
column galloped off to the right, towards the 
enemy’s guns, of which nine were grouped in and 
around a small tope of trees. Captain Lightfoot’s 
horse-artillery galloped up to the front, poured in 
two rounds of shot at a distance of five hundred 
yards, limbered up, and dashed off to the enemy’s 
guns, even outstripping the supporting cavalry; 
these guns, bemg found deserted by the enemy, were 

every mark of loyalty and attachment It was on the Ist of Jane 
that the rebels, aided by the treachery of some of Maharajah 
Scmdia’B troops, seized the capital of his highness’s kingdom, 
and hoped to establish a new government under a pretender in his 
highness’s territory. Eighteen days had not elap^ before they 
were compelled to evacuate the town and fort of Owahor, and to 
relinquish the authority which th^ endeavoured to usurp 
The promptitude and success with which the strength of the 
British government has been put forth to the restoration of its 
faithful ally to the capital of his temtory» and the continued 
presence of British troops at Gwalior to support his highness m the 
re-establiahment of his administration, offer to all a convincing 
l«oof that the Britiitii government has tiie will and the power to 
1>efriend those who, like Maharajah Sdndia, do not from 

^eir obligation or hesitate to avow their loyalty. The Ri^t 
Honourable the Governor-general, m order to mark his apprecia- 
tion of tile Maharajah Scindia’s friendship, and his gra^cation 
at the re-establishment of his highness’s authority in his ancestral 
domin tons, is pleased to direct that a royal nftint e diall he fired at 
principal station In India.* 


at once captured. Of fighting, there was really 
little in amount The enemy, supposed to be at 
least ten times as numerons as Napief s tnn^ and 
supplied with formidable artilleiy, scarcely made 
a stand at any point , the necessity for flight firom 
Gwalior had produced a sort of panic, and they 
made but little resistance to Napier. They ran off 
in various directions, but chiefly towards the south. 
Their haste was too great, and the pursuit too 
prompt, to enable them to save any of their guns , 
Napier seized them all, twenty-five in number, 
together with numerous stands of arms. Great as 
was this achievement, however, considering the 
relative forces of the belligerents, the result was 
hardly satisfactory in a political point of view. 
The hope was not merely to recover Gwalior, but 
to crush the rebel forces. Gwalior, it is true, was 
taken, and artillery in much strength was cap- 
tured ; still the main body of the rebels escaped 
from Rose at Gwalior on the 19th, and the same 
mam body escaped from Napier at Jowra Alipore 
on the 21st. Although they had few or no guns, 
they fled as an army and not as a rabble ; they 
retained that sort of military organisation which 
might enable them to work mischief elsewhere 
Napier, wishing to prevent this as far as pos- 
sible, pursued them some distance ; hut as the 
lebels were wonderfully quick in their move- 
ments, they gradually increased the distance 
between them and their pursuer, until at length 
Napier was thirty miles behind He then gave 
up a pursuit which was likely to be fruitless, and 
returned to Gwalior with the guns he had captured 
It was afterwards made a subject for question 
whether Rose should not have placed a greater 
force of light cavalry at Napier’s disposal ; but 
there appears much probability that, when once in 
flight, the rebels would have succeeded in escaping, 
in this as in all similar instances They had 
attained great mastery in the art of fleeing 
Who was the leader of the body of rebels 
adverted to m the preceding paragraph was not 
clearly known , perhaps there was no recognised 
leader m the hasty flight. Another body, however, 
estimated at five or six thousand in number, 
followed the orders of the indefatigable Tanteea 
Topee; he led them across the Chumbul, past 
Shree Muttra and Hindoun, and made towards 
Jeypoor — ^the chief city of the principal among the 
Rajpoot states. So far as could be ascertained, 
he hoped to obtain the assistance of insurgent 
chieftains in that region. He carried with him 
the crown-jewels, and an immense amount of 
treasure, that had belonged to Scindia. There 
was a possibility that Tanteea Topee, by bending 
a little to the north, would advance to Bhurtpore 
instead of Jeypoor. The population of Bhurtpore 
was warhke, and Tanteea Topee conld not enter 
within the earthen walls if opposed ; but it was 
impossible at that time to rely on any bo^ of 
Rajpoot troops ; and hence the British authorilies 
watched with some anxiety the progress of the 
rebel leader. 
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When, a few weeks earher, Sir Hugh Rose 
had thanked his gallant troops after the capture 
of Calpee, he hoped to be able to retire to 
Bombay, to recruit his shattered health after so 
much active service in hot weather. This hope 
was founded on what appeared to be rational 
grounds. The last stronghold of the enemy had 
fallen into his hands, with its guns, ammunition, 
and stores. Detached posts, it is true, might require 
to be carefully guarded ; isolated bodies of rebels 
might need pursuit and punishment ; but there 
did not appear to be any enterprise of such mag- 
nitude and importance as to demand the combined 
services of the different regiments in the Central 
India Field-force. Therefore it was that, almost 
immediately after the fall of Calpee, Sir Hugh 
issued the glowing address to his troops, already 
adverted to. His hope of retirement, however, 
was for a time frustrated by the defeat of 
Scindia by the rebels ; but when he had retaken 
Gwalior, and reinstated the Maharajah upon 
the throne. Sir Hugh found himself enabled to 
fulfil his wish Towards the close of June he 
issued another address to his troops, in which 
he said . ^ The major-general commanding being 
on the point of resigning the command of the 
Poonah division of the Bombay army,* on account 
of ill health, bids farewell to the Central India 
Field-force ; and at the same time expresses the 
pleasure he feels that he commanded them when 
they gained one more laurel at Gwalior. The 
major-general -witnessed with satisfaction how the 
troops and their gallant comiades in arms — the 
Rajpootana brigade, under General Smith — stormed 
height after height, and gun after gun, under the 
fire of a numerous field and siege artillery, taking 
finally by assault two 18-pounders at Gwalior. 
Not a man in these forces enjoyed his natural 
strength or health , and an Indian sun, and months 
of marching and broken rest, had told on the 
strongest , but the moment they were told to take 
Gwalior for their Queen and country, they thought 
of nothing but victory. They gained it, restoring 
England's true and brave ally to his throne ; 
putting to complete rout the rebel army ; killing 
numbers of them ; and taking from them in the 
field, exclusive of those in the fort, fifty-two pieces 
of artillery, all their stores and ammunition, and 
capturing the city and fort of Gwalior, reckoned 
the strongest in India. The major-general thanks 
sincerely Brigadier-general Napier, C B , Brigadier 
Stuart, C.B.,t and Brigadier Smith, commanding 
brigades in the field, for the veiy efficient and able 
assistance which they gave him, and to which he 


* The Central India Field-force was a kind of offshoot from the 
Poonah division of the Bombay army 
t Brigadier Steuart, who had been with Sir Hugh Bose in the 
earlier scenes of the campaign, retired through ili health before 
the operations at Gwalior began His brigade passed to the 
command of Kapier. 


attributes the success of the day. He bit 
and their brave soldiers once more a kind 1 
He cannot do so under better aspects than 
the victory of Gwalior.* 

Every one admitted that Sir Hugh R 
well earned a season of repose, after 
months of marching, fighting, besieging,' a 
quering It was on the 12th of January 1 
he took command of his Ceutial India Fi< 
at Sehore. On the 23d he captured the 
Ratgurh ; on the 28th, defeated the enem 
field ; and on the 30th, captured the fort of 1 
February came, and with it, the lelicf of 
and the capture of the fort of Gaira Kol 
March he forced the pass of Mudenporc , c 
a senes of strongholds which gave him co 
of Bundclcund, took and burned Ghv 
and occupied Tal Behut. In April be < 
the rebel army of Tanteea Topee, near 
captured that city; and afterwards storn 
captured the fort belonging to it. In May 
the fort of Koonch , then fought a sever 
near Calpee ; and eventually captured the 
that place. Lastly, in June, as we have ji 
he thoroughly defeated the Gwalior mi 
captured that important Mahratta city a 
and replaced Scindia on the throne of hi 
tors. Second to Havelock — and it may be 
whether even this exception should be 
there was no general engaged m the wars 
out of the mutiny, whose operations were s< 
rous and so uniformly successful as those 
Hugh Rose. It must at the same time be a 
that Havelock, from first to last, had far 
forces at his command. 

The Central India Field-force underweni 
break up after the capture of Gwalior, T 
regiment remained for a time within the r< 
Two of the Queen’s legiments of infantry, . 
of the Bombay regiments, with detachn 
cavalry and artillery, occupied the Moorar 
ment, until further directions could be r 
At Jhansi were stationed the 3d Bomba 
pcans, the 24th Bombay native infantr 
cavalry and artillery. Brigadier Smith’s 
tana brigade, which had rendered such gooc 
at the siege of Gwalior, was distributed in 
portions — one remaining at Gwalior, and th 
going to Seepree and Goonah. All these 
absolutely needed rest. Whatever exertio 
necessaiy to check the career of the fugitivi 
were intrusted to troops from other quartei 
cially to General Roberts, who held coirni 
all the available troops in Rajpootana. 1 
but dire necessity kept British soldiers in 1 
under a midsummer sun in the plains o 
As to Sir Hugh Rose, a triumphant « 
awaited him at Bombay ; all ranks st 
render him honour, as one who had 
great renown to the Bombay army. 
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STATE OF AFFAIRS ATTHE END OF JUNE. 


8 L T H 0 U G H the military opera- 
tions conducted by Sir Hugh 
Rose and his heroic companions^ 
bearing relation to the reconquest 
of Gwalior, and the re-establish- 
ment of Scindia on his Mahratta 
le, were the most interesting 
in India during the month of 
he other provinces also witnessed 
ss and contests which equally 
3 chronicled ; seeing that they all 
contributed towards the one great and earnestly 
desired result — ^the pacification of the Anglo-Indian 
empire. Terrible, it is true, were the labours of 
the gallant men who fought and marched against 
the rebels under the scorching heat of an Indian 
snn^heat which was that year excessive, even 
for India itself ; but such labours were necessary, 
and were borne with a d^ee of cheerfulness 
which commands our admiration for the sterling 
qualities of British troops. Sir Cohn Campbell 


yearned to place his brave men under shade and 
at rest, until such time as the rains should have 
cooled down the summer’s fiery temperature ; 
he did so to such an extent as was practicable ; 
but this extent was not great June, as we shall 
see, was a month of much fighting in the regions 
adjacent to the Ganges, the Jumna, the Chumbul, 
and the Sone. 

Calcutta saw nothing of the governor-general 
during ifiany months. He took up his abode at 
Allahabad ; filling the offices not only of governor- 
general of the whole of India, but special governor 
of some of those disturbed regions which had at 
one time been called the Northwest Provinces, and 
at another the Central Provinces. This he had 
done m order that he might be in more ea^ com- 
munication with the commander-in-chief, and in 
more prompt receipt of mtelUgence from the Tar^ 
ous stations and camps m Oude, Behar, Rohileund, 
the Doab, Bundelcund, Centr^ India^ and Baj- 
pootana. How the weight of Fesponubiliiy pressed 
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on one 'wbo bapd to govern at such a time and 
in such a climate, few were aware , he worked on, 
early and late, thinking only how best he could act 
as the Queen’s viceroy for India. Calcutta had 
not much more to do with Lord Canning’s pro- 
ceedings at that period, than the other presidential 
cities ; for he had his staff of government employes 
with ^m at Allahabad. 

Bengal was nearly at peace in June; few 
troubles disturbed the equable flow of commerce 
and industry. One slight transaction of an opposite 
kind may, however, be briefly noticed, A body of 
sailors sent from Calcutta had an opportunity of 
bringing some rebels to an account, and defeating 
them in the wonted slyle. A naval brigade, under 
Captain Moore, was stationed in the district of 
Singbhoom, southwest of Calcutta, near the frontier 
between the Bengal and Madras presidencies. The 
district comprised the four petty states of Sing- 
bhoom, Colehan, Surakella^ and Khursawa, each of 
which had its rajah or chieftain, The o^y town 
of any note in the district was Chyebassa; and 
here was the Company’s civil station. The Bajah 
of Singbhoom, at the period now under notice, was 
endeavouring, hke many other rajahs, tostren^hen 
himself by throwing off British supremacy. It 
happened, on the 9th of the month, when the 
brigade was encamped at Chuckerderpor^ but when 
some of the officers had gone to Chyebassa, that the 
camp was suddenly attacked by the rajah’s motley 
retinue of Koles, a half-savage tribe armed with 
battle-axes, bows and arrows, spears, and match- 
locks. They invested the camp on all sides, and 
made a very fierce attack. The seamen poured m 
a few shells among them, which threw them into 
much disorder After this a party of thirty went 
out, and committed much havoc among them in a 
hand-to-hand contest. Captain Moncrieff then 
rode in from Chyebassa, with a cavalry escort, and 
at once engaged with the rebels. After five hours’ 
skirmishmg, the mid-day sun exhausted alike 
Europeans and Koles , and nothing further occurred 
till the morning of the 10th. The rebels were so 
numerous that the brigade could only attack them 
on one side at once ; and thus it was not until the 
arrival of a hundred Bamgurh troops and fifty 
Sikhs, at noon on the lltb, that the rajah and his 
Koles gave way — ^retreating to the jungles of 
Porahaut. 

In other parts of Bengal there were petty chief- 
tains of hke character, who were qmte willing to 
set up as kings on their own account— regardless of 
treaties existmg between them and the.Company, 
and actuated solely by the temptations afforded 
during a period of disorder. But the conditions 
were not favourable to them. The meek and 
cowardly Bengalees did not imitate the Hindu- 
stanis of the D^b and Dude ; the hill-tribes were 
too few in number to be formidable; and the 
steady arrival of British troops at Calcutta strength- 
ened the hands of the authonties in all the sur- 
rounding regions. Arrangements were gradually 
made for increasing the number of European 


troops at Calcutta, Dacca, Barrackpore, Berham- 
pore, Hazarebagh, Jessore, and one or two other 
stations — so as to place the whole of Bengal more 
immediately under the eye of the military 
authorities. 

These defensive measures extended as far north 
as Daijeeling— -one of those.healthy and temperate 
hiU-stations which have so often been adverted to 
in former chapters as important samUiria for the 
English in India. Bimla, Landour, Kussowlie, 
Bubathoo, Mussouree, Dugshai, Almora, and Kynee 
Tal, are all of this character • and to these may be 
added Darjeeling. A patch of hill-country, contain- 
ing about three hundred square miles, and formerly 
belonging to the Bigah of Bikim, was obtamed 
by the Company a few years ago, and Darjeehug 
established near its centre. The Himalayas bound 
it on the north, Kepaul on the west, Bhotan on 
the east, and two of the Bengal districts on the 
south. The hills and valleys are beautiful, and the 
chmate healthy. Daijeeling is more particularly 
mentioned in this place, because, about the date 
to which this chapter refers, public attention was 
called to a project for establishing a settlement 
called Hope Town, on the slopes of a hill near 
Darjeehng. This settlement was to be for inde- 
pendent emigrants, colonists, or settlers, from the 
plains, or even from Europe ; who, it was hoped, 
might be tempted to that region by a fertile soil 
and a magnificent climate, and thus gradually 
introduce Enghsh farming at the base of the 
Himalayas. A company or society purchased or 
leased about fourteen thousand acres of hiU-land, 
m Daijeeling district, but not m immediate con- 
tiguity to Darjeeling town. It was announced 
that the locality contained clay for bricks, rubble 
for masonry, lime for mortar, timber for carpentry 
and for fuel, and all the essential requisites for 
building ; water was abundant, from the mountain 
streams and springs; while peaceful natives m 
the neighbounng plains would be eager to obtain 
employment as artisans and labourers. The eleva- 
tion of the land, varying from three to six thou- 
sand feet, offered much facihty of choice. As 
the government had commenced a road from 
Daijeehng and Hope Town to Caragola Gh^t on 
the Ganges, there would be good markets for hill 
produce in many parts of Bengal — perhaps in 
Calcutta itself. When the project of this Hope 
Town settlement was first formed in 1856, it was 
intended that the projectors should grant leases of 
small plots for farms or dwellings, for a fixed 
number of years, and at a rental so small as to 
attract settlers ; while at the same time this rental 
should so far exceed what the speculators paid to 
the government as to enable them to construct a 
road, and build a schoolroom, church, hbraiy, a>nd 
other oomponent elements for a town. This, it may 
be observed, was only one among several colonis- 
ing projects brought before pubhc notice m India 
The land containing many magnificent tracts, and 
the chmate presentmg many varieties of temper^ 
tore, it has often been urged that that noble 
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country presents advantages for settlement which 
ought no longer to be overlooked. So long as the 
East India Company’s power existed, any colonis- 
ing schemes would necessarily prove almost 
abortive, but now that British India owns no 
other ruler than the sovereign of England, there 
may in future years be an opening ofiered for the 
thorough examination and testing of this import- 
ant question, that its merits and demerits may 
be fairly compared. Some of the advocates of 
colonisation have painted imaginary pictures so 
glowing as to represent India as the true Dorado 
or Golden Lana of the widely spreading British 
empire , some of the opponents of colonisation, on 
the other hand, have asserted that British farmers 
could not live in India if they would, and would 
not if they could* — the future wdl strike out a 
practicable mean between these two extremes 

The controversy concerning Indian heat, in 
reference to the wants and constitutions of English 
settlers, bore very closely on the subject of colonis- 
ation, and on the difference between the hilly 
districts and the plains. In military matters, 
however, and in reference to the struggle actually 
going on, all admitted that the summer of 1858 
had been more than usually fierce in its heat. A 
correspondent of one of the j’oumals said • ‘ As if 
to try the endurance of Englishmen to the utmost, 
the season has been such as has not been known 
since 1833 Those who know Bengal will under- 
stand it when I say that on the 15th inst one 
clergyman in Calcutta buried forty-eight Enghsh- 
men, chiefly sailors. In one ship the captain, chief- 
mate, and twenty-six men, had all apoplexy at 
once Nine men from Fort- William were buried 
one morning from the same cause. Her Majesty’s 
19th, at Barrackpore, who are nearly all under 
cover, and who are most carefully looked after, 
have 200 men unfit for duty from immense boils 
All over the country paragraph after paragraph 
announces the deaths of so many men at such a 
place from apoplexy ’ The same writer mentions 
the case of a colonel who, just arrived with his 
regiment at Calcutta, and, unfamiliar with an 
Indian climate, marched off* his men vnth th&ir 
stacks on: in an hour afterwards he and his 
instructor in rifle-practice were both dead from 
apoplexy. 

Before quitting Calcutta, it may be well to 
mention that the month of June was marked 
by an honourable and energetic movement for 
recording the services and cherishing the memoiy 
of Mr Venables, one of those civil servants of the 
Company who displayed an undaunted spirit, and 
considerable mihtary talent, in times of great tnal. 
It will be remembered that, after many months 
of active service, both civil and military, Mr 
Venables was wounded at Azimghur on the 15th 
of Apnl ;* from the effects of this wound he soon 
afterward sank— dying as he had hved, a frank 
3>ud gallant man. A committee was formed in 


Calcutta to found, by individual sabscriptions, 
some sort of memonal worthy of the man. Vis- 
count Canning took an early opportunify of joining 
in this manifestation ; and m a letter to the com- 
mittee he spoke of Mr Venables in the following 
terms *It will be a satisfaction to me to join 
m this good work, not only on account of the 
admiration which I feel for the high qualities 
which Mr Venables devoted to the public service, 
his intrepidity in the field, his energy and calm 
temper in upholding the civil authority, and his 
thoroughly just appreciation of the people and 
circumstances with which he had to deal ; but 
also, and especially, on account of circumstances 
attending the last service which Mr Venables 
rendered to his country. After the capture of 
Lucknow, where he was attached to Brigadier 
General Pranks’ column, Mr Venables came to 
Allahabad. He was broken in health and spirits, 
anxious for rest, and looking forward eagerly to 
his return to England, for which his preparations 
were made. At that time the appearance of 
affairs near Azimghur was threatening; and I 
asked Mr Venables to forego his departure from 
India, and return to that district, with which he 
was intimately acquainted — there to assist in pre- 
serving order until danger should have passed away. 
He at once consented cheerfully ; and that consent 
cost him his life I am certain that the Court 
of Directors, who are fully informed of all parti- 
culars ofMrVenablcs’s great services and untimely 
death, will be eager to mark, in such manner as 
shall seem best to them, their appreciation of the 
character of this brave, self-denying English gentle- 
man ; and I am truly glad to have an opportunity 
of joining with his fellow-countrymen in India in 
testifying the sincere respect which I feel for his 
memory ’ 

Beyond the limits of Bengal, one of the many 
interesting questions that pressed upon pubhc 
attention bore relation to Nepaul and Jung 
Bahadoor That gay, gorgeous, shrewd, and 
unscrupulous chieftain had gone back to his own 
country somewhat dissatisfied with his share in 
the Oude campaign, or with the advantages 
accruing from it. Queen Victoria had made him 
a Grand Cross of the Bath— a gentle kmght ^ sans 
peur et sans reproche,’ according to the original 
meaning of that honourable distinction ; but there 
were those who believed he would have better 
welcomed some more substantial recogmtion of his 
services, such as a fair slice out of the territory of 
Oude. Some doubted his fidehty to the British 
cause, and among these were several of the leaders 
among the rebels. There came to light a most 
remarkable correspondence, shewing in what way 
Jung Bahadoor was tempt^ to swerve from his 
allegiance, and in what way he resisted the 
temptation. Several letters were made publio— 
by what agency does not clearly appear— addrosMd 
by the Begum of Oude and her a^erenis to the 
Nepaulese chieftain. About the period to wddoli 
this chapter relates, the rebel At lAcimew 
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disseminated rumours to the effect that Jung 
Bahadoor, after his return to Nepaul, had been 
wntten to by the Begum, and that he had under- 
taken to throw in his lot with the ‘patriots’ of 
Oude. That the attempt was made is clear 
enough ; but the nature of the response, so far as 
the published correspondence revealed it, certainly 
does not seem to implicate him. One letter, 
apparently wntten about the end of May, was 
signed by Mahomed Surfraz Ali, who designated 
himself ambassador of the King of Oude. It began 
by expressing astonishment that Nepaul should 
have aided the infidel British, after having in 
former days been in friendly alliance with Oude. 
‘ The chiefs of every tribe,* it said, ‘ should fight 
for their religion as long as they live ’ Considering 
that the Oude royal family were Mohammedans, and 
the Nepaulese Hindoos, the ambassador had some 
difl&culty m so framing his letter as to prove that 
Jung Bahadoor ought to aid them lather than the 
Enghsh ; and indeed his logic was somewhat lame 
The ambassador stated that he was then writing 
at Toolseepore, whither he had been sent by the 
powerful Moulvie Ahmedoolah Shah, on the part 
of the King of Oude, to act as accredited agent 
or ambassador wnth the Nepaul authorities He 
proceeded to state that seven letters, in the Persian 
language, had been written by Mahomed Khan 
Bahadoor, viceroy of Oude, to as many of the chief 
personages in Oude — among otheis, to Jung 
Bahadoor himself, and that two letters, in the 
Hindee language, had been written under the seal 
of the King of Oude, one addiessed to the King of 
Nepaul, and one to Jung Bahadoor Mahomed 
Surfraz Ah added ‘ Neither I nor the servants of 
our government are acquainted with your titles, 
or those of your authorities, so we cannot address 
you propel ly. I am in hopes that you will send me 
"word how w^e should address you ; and pi ay for- 
give any mistakes or omissions in this letter ’ He 
begged the favour of a letter, with the chieftain’s 
seal attached, for presentation to the court of Oude 
The letters purporting to be written by or for 
‘ Ramzan Ah Khan Mirza Birjiz Kudr Bahadoor,’ 
King of Oude, assumed quite a regal style, and 
almost claimed the alliance of the Nepaul Maha- 
rajah as a right The royal letter-writer made 
short work of the causes of the mutiny ‘The 
British some time ago attempted to interfere with 
the faith of both the Hindoos and the Moham- 
medans, by preparing cartridges with cows’ grease 
for the Hindoos, and that of pigs’ for the Moham- 
medans, and ordering them to bite them with 
their teeth. The sepoys refused, and w'ere ordered 
by the British to be blown away from guns on 
the parade-ground. This is the cause of the war 
breaking out, and probably you are acquainted 
with it. But 1 am ignorant as to how they 
managed to get your troops, which they brought 
down here, and began to commit every sort of 
violence, and to pull down temples, mosques, 
imaumbarahs, and sacred places. You are well 
aware of the treacheiy of the British ; and it is 


proper you should preserve the standard of religion, 
and make the tree of friendship between you and 
me fresh ’ The real correspondents, in this 
exchange of letters, weie the Begum of .Oude and 
Jung Bahadoor. The astute chieftain wrote a 
reply, couched in such terms as to suggest a prob- 
ability that the British resident at Khatmandoo 
was at his elbow. One of his high-flown paia- 
giaphs ran thus: ‘Since the star of faith and 
integrity, sincerity in words as well as m acts, and 
wisdom and comprehension, of the British, aie 
shining as bright as the sun in every quarter of the 
globe, be assured that my government will never 
disunite itself from the friendship of the exalted 
British government, or be instigated to join with 
any monarch against it, be he as high as heaven 
What grounds can we have for connecting ourselves 
with the Hindoos and Mohammedans of Hin- 
dostan?’ And he ended with this bit of advice. 
‘As you have sent me a friendly letter, let mo 
persuade you, that if any person, Hindoo or 
Mohammedan, who has not muidered a British 
lady or child, goes immediately to Mr Mont- 
gomery, the chief-commissioner of Lucknow, and 
surrenders Ins arms, and makes submission, he will 
be permitted to retain his honour, and his ciime 
will be pardoned If you still be inclined to make 
war on the British, no rajah or king m the world 
will give you an asylum , and death w-ill be the 
end of it.’ This reply, supposing it to be a spon- 
taneous expression of the leal sentiments of Jung 
Bahadoor, would have possessed very high value , 
but a large deduction must probably be made both 
from the spontaneity and the smceiity 

It may perhaps be well to notice that the roj al 
house of Oude was at discord with itself in those 
days, and that the king’s name was used ‘as a 
tower of strength’ by intriguers who caied little 
for rightful ownership The real king — that is, 
the ex-king — was at Calcutta, a prisoner and a 
half-idiot, with depravity enough to enjoy plots, 
but not brams to execute them. The legitimate 
son and heir, so to speak, was in Europe, where he 
had lately buried his grandmother the dowager- 
queen of Oude, and was spending his fathei’s 
money at a very rapid rate. The regal personages 
at Lucknow were the Begum and her son. The 
Begum was one of the king’s many ladies; and 
her son was a weak-headed youth of thirteen years 
old — ‘illegitimate,* according to the assertions of 
the ‘ legitimate ’ son at that time in Europe The 
exiled king and his two sons were, in reference to 
these machinations at Lucknow, mere tools or 
pretences; the real mover was the clever and 
ambitious Begum. In Nepaul, likewise, the real 
power was possessed, not by the maharajah, or 
sovereign, but by his all-controlling, kmg-making 
subject, Jung Bahadoor. 

The proceedings of the Oudian intriguers during 
the month of June will presently be noticed m 
other ways; but it will be convenient first to 
attend to the affairs of Behar. 

In former chapters it has been narrated, ba 
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safficleiit faliiess for the purpose in view, how the 
western provinces of Behar were troubl^ by the 
Jugdispore and Dinapoor rebels, and with how 
many difficulties Sir Edward Liigai*d had to con- 
tend in bringing Ins ‘Azimghur Field-force’ to 
bear against them The month of June offered no 
exception to this state of things Most harassing 
indeed were the labours which they brought upon 
him, testing his patience and perseverance more, 
perhaps, than his military skill I^otwithstanding 
tlie numerous defeats which they had sufteieil, 
these mutinied sepojs and armed budmashes wrere 
continually moving from place to place — giving 
evidence of their presence by murder, plunder, and 
burning The jungles around Jugdispore afforded 
many facilities for hiding and secret flight One 
of the many defeats inflicted by Sir Ed>vard 
occurred on the 27th of May Immediately after- 
w^ards a body of several hundreds of those insur- 
gents issued from the eastern portion of the jungle, 
and shewed themselves in their true character as 
marauders bent on mischief, rathei than as soldiers 
fighting for a definite cause On the 30th they 
burned an indigo factoiy at Twining Gunge, a 
place near Dumoran , whilst on the same day 
another body advanced to the village of Rajpoie, 
within eight miles of Buxai, and murdered two 
natives in government service From thence they 
w\andcred, during the next four or five da>s, 
among the nciglibouring villages, woiking mischief 
at every step. In anything like a military sense, 
these bands of marauders were contemptible , but 
so numeious weie the unemployed and half- fed 
luffians in the disturbed districts, that there w^ere 
always materials at hand for swelling the numbers 
of these freebooting insurgents Lugard was com- 
jielled to keep his troops moving about, between 
Airah and Buxar, while the authorities at 
Ghazeepore and Benares were on the alert to check 
any advance of the lebels tow^ards those cities 
On the 2d of June he divided his force into two 
wings, and established camps at Keshwa and 
Dulleepore, with a line of posts across the jungle. 
On the next day he cut a broad road through the 
jungle to connect the two camps Having thus 
completely hemmed a considerable body of the 
rebels within the southern end of the jungle, he 
attacked them with his whole force on the 4th, 
with a very successful result — so far as regarded 
the maintenance of military superiority The 
rebels attempted for a time to make a stand ; but 
the 10th and 84th foot, charging with the bayonet, 
defeated them with great slaughter Here again, 
however, was the old story repeated ; his hope 
of capturing the mam body of rebels was frustrated ; 
they broke up into small bands, and fled in various 
directions. 

Instead of describing numerous petty contests 
that occurred during the month, it may he well to 
illustrate the peculiar chai*acteristics of the struggle 
by one particular instance, to shew that the British 
troops in Behar had more certainty of hard work 
than chance of glory. During the first week in 
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June, Sir Edward intrusted to Douglas 

the duty of intercepting a body of rebds fK>m the 
Jugdispore district towards Buxar — a difficult dofy, 
on account of the ingenuity of the rebels in eluding 
pursuit. Douglas started on the 7th, taking wkh 
iiim H M 84th foot, a troop of the 4th Madras 
cavalry, three troops of the military train, and 
three guns of the royal horse-artillery. On that 
and the two following days he niarch^ to Buxar, 
by way of Shahpoor and Saumgnnje Between 
the 10th and the 13th he was busily engaged in the 
almost hopeless task of catching the rebels who 
were known to be marching and marauding 
not far distant. Now ho would desciy a few 
hundred of them in a tope of trees, and send his 
horse-artillery to disperse them with grape-shot; 
now he would cross the little iivcr Surronuddcc, 
01 the Kurrumnassa, or hasten to the Sheapoor 
Ghat, in the hope of cutting off fugitives ; now 
he would march through or near the villages of 
Ghamui, Chawsa, or Barra, in search either 
of rebels or of intelligence His success by no 
means repaid him for his harassing exertions , 
he could seldom rely on information obtained 
concerning the movements of the rebels, and still 
more seldom could he catch the rebels them- 
selves In his dispatch relating to these opera- 
tions, the brigadier said ‘ Three men of the royal 
hoi sc-artillery died during the night from the 
effects of the sun, and one man of the 84th . . . 
The hc«at during the operations was intense, and 
the troops suffered much, particularly the 84th 
icginicnt, who have now been thirteen months in 
the field I consider this regiment at present to 
be quite unfit for active service , the men have no 
jiositive disease, but they arc so exhausted that 
they can neither cat nor sleep.* If they could 
have encountered the enemy, and thoroughly van- 
quished them m a regular battle, the over- worked 
and heat- worn soldiers would have homo this and 
more than this cheerfully , but they had to deal 
with rebels who eluded their search m an extra- 
ordinary way Sir Edward Lugard, in a dispatch 
written on the 14th, dated from his camp at 
N{irainpoor, near Jugdispore, adverted to this sub- 
ject in the following terms ‘ To shew the rapidity 
and secrecy with which the rebels conduct their 
movements, I beg to state, that in order to guard 
against the return of any party from the west 
towards the jungles, without my getting timely 
intelligence, so that I might intercept them, I 
posted at lloop-Saugor — a village thirteen miles 
to my southwest, on the track taken by the rebels 
in their flight — Captain Rattray, with his Sikh 
battalion. He again threw forward scoots some 
miles in the same direction, and constantly had 
parties patrolling in the different villages. But in 
spite of every precaution, the rebel force were at 
Medneepore, within four miles of him, before he 
could communicate with me, and passed on 
towards the jungle the same night 
endeavour to obtam information from the people 
of the district has proved vain ; scarodj evet has 
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aay intelligence been given to ns, until the time has 
passed when advantage could be taken of it’ 

In reference to these Jugdispore rebels^ it has 
been remarked that they were neither Sikhs from 
the west Poorbeahs from the east ; but chiefly 
Bhojpoones of the Shahabad distnct most of them 
bom on Koer Smgh’s own estates. Moreover, 
causes have been assigned for thmkmg that these, 
as well as other rebels, adhered most to those 
leaders who could treat them best whether in 
pay or plunder, without much reference to their 
mditary abilities. 'The extraordinary variations 
m the numbers of the insurgents may be partly 
accounted for by variations m the readiness of pay. 
Koer Singh, when he left Oude, had barely five 
hundred men m his tram. As he marched, every 
stragghng sepoy, every embarrassed scoundrel with 
a sword, enlisted in his service. By the time he 
reached Azimghur he had two thousand five 
hundred followers ; most but not all, well armed. 
The flight across the river dispersed them once 
more ; and it was not till the check sustained 
by H.M. 36th that they thronged to him again. 
Apparently the leaders are well aware of the 
advantage this peculiarity affords. Thus, after their 
defeat by Sir E. Lugard, the great bulk of the 
Behar insurgents vanished ; the work was appar- 
ently complete, and the military ends of the cam- 
paign to all appearance accomplished. The leaders, 
however, remained in the jungle, and in five days 
their followers were round them again ; they had 
glided back in twos and threes, by paths on which 
no European would be met.’ 

After many weeks of fatiguing duty in this 
region, Sir Edward Lugard, worn with heat and 
sickness, resigned the command about the end of 
June ; handing over to Colonel Douglas the oflfice 
of chasing the Jugdispore rebels from place to 
place. Nor was it in that particular locality alone 
that this duty had to be fulfilled. Ummer Singh, 
equalling his deceased brother in activity, was no 
sooner defeated in one place than he made his 
appearance in another, carrying discord into vil- 
lages where his presence was as little desired by 
natives as by Europeans. While Colonel Douglas 
was on his way towards the scene of his new com- 
mand, news reached him that the English at 
Gayah had been driven into intrenchments by a 
party of a hundred and fift^ rebel prisoners, who 
had been set at liberty by the native police 
employed to watch them, and were speedily jomed 
by the jail convicts; all— prisoners, pohce, and 
convicts— became suddenly ' patriots,’ and shewed 
their patriotism by threatening all the officials at 
the station. This is believed to have been done by 
some oonmvance with Ummer Singh. The Euro- 
peans at Gayah were thrown into a great ferment 
by this visitation ; the few troops present were 
w^drawn into the intrenchment, as were likewise 
the civilians^ ladies, and children. No immediate 
attack followed; but the incident fhmished one 
among many proofs that the native police were, 
in most of the Bengal and Hmdostan provmces, a 


source of more danger than protection to the 
British — except the Sikh pohce, who almost 
uniformly behaved well. 

The transactions in Oude, during the month of 
June, told of rebels defeated but not disbanded, 
weakened but not captured. There were many 
leaders, and thes'e required to be narrowly 
watched. 

One of the first cares of the authorities was to 
place the important city of Lucknow in such a 
state of defence as to render it safe from attacks 
within and without. Various military works were 
planned by Colonel Napier, and were executed by 
Major Crommehn after Napier’s departure. From 
the vast extent of Lucknow, and the absence of 
any very prominent features of the ground, it 
was a difficult city to defend except by a large 
body of troops. The point which gave the nearest 
approach to a command over the city was the old 
fort or Muchee Bhowan, near which was the great 
Emanbarra, capable of sheltering a large number 
of troops. It was decided to select several spots 
as military posts, to clear the ground round those 
spots, and to open streets or roads of communica- 
tion from post to post The Muchee Bhowan was 
selected as the chief of these posts ; a second was 
near the iron bridge leading over the Goomtee to 
the Fyzabad road ; a third was on the site of the 
Residency, now a heap of ruins ; a fourth was at 
the Moosa Bagh All suburbs and buildings lying 
on the banks of the river, likely to intercept the 
free march of troops from the Muchee Bhowan to 
the Moosa Bagh, were ordered to be swept away. 
Large masses of houses were also removed, to form 
good mihtary roads from the Muchee Bhowan to 
the Char Bagh, the Moosa Bagh, the stone bridge, 
the iron bridge, and the old cantonment The 
vast range of palaces, such as the Fureed Buksh, 
the Chuttur Munzil, the Kaiser Bagh, &c, were 
converted temporarily into barracks, and kH the 
streets and buildings near them either pulled 
down or thrown open. The Martim^re, the Dil 
Koosha, and Banks’s house, were formed into 
mihtary posts on the eastern side of the city. The 
two extremes of these posts, from northwest to 
southeast, were not far short of seven miles asunder ; 
they would require a considerable number of 
troops for their occupancy and defence ; but under 
any circumstances such would be required m th& 
great capital of Oude for a long period to come. 

The Alum Bagh continued to be mamtamed, as 
an important and useful station on the road from 
Lucknow to Cawnpore. It was destined to hve 
in history as a place which Sir James Outram 
had defended for nearly four months against 
armed forces estimated at little short of a 
hundred thousand men. It was not originally 
a fort^ only a palace in the midst of a walled 
garden ; but it presented facilities for being 
made into useful shelter for troops. Another 
place, the bridge of Bunnee^ over the river Syc> 
was also carefully maintained as an important 
militaiy post between Lucknow and Cawnpore* 
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Durmg the latter part of May, the English troops 
employed with Sir Hope Grant in Tarious expe- 
ditions against the enemy snffered severely from 
the heat ; and it was found necessary to give the 
38th regiment a temporary sojourn in the Eman- 
barra at Lucknow, supplying their place by the 53d. 
On the 3d of June the Bunneef force moved out, 
to disperse a body of rebels who had posted them- 
selves near Pooroa. There was another duty of 
a singular kmd intrusted to these troops. The 
Rajah of Kupoorthully, a Sikh chieftain, who had 
rendered valuable services to the government m 
time of need, received as a reward an extensive 
jagbire or domain in Oude. In order that he 
might defend both himself and British interests 
in that domain, he was assisted in intrenching 
himself, and was supphed with guns, mortars, 
and ammunition ; this was irrespective of his 
own force of four thousand Sikh troops. 

Shortly after the opening of the month, rumours 
reached the authorities at Lucknow that a body 
of rebels, estimated at seventeen or eighteen thou- 
sand, h^ crossed the Gogra, and taken up a 
position at Bamnuggur Dhumaree, under the 
orders of Gorhuccus Singh. The correctness of 
this report was not certain — nor of others that 
Madhoo Singh was at the head of five thousand 
rebels at Goosaenguuje, Benee Madhoo with a 
small number in the Foorwah district, and Dunkha 
Shah with a larger force near Chinhut. Still, 
though these numbers were probably exaggerated 
by alarmists, it was not considered prudent to 
leave the northeast region of Oude unprotected. 
Accordingly, a movable column was organised, to 
proceed towards Fyzabad. 

Sir Hope Grant, intrusted at that time with the 
conduct of military affairs in Oude, himself con- 
ducted an expedition towards the districts just 
adverted to. A little before midnight on the 12th 
of June, acting on information which had reached 
him, he marched from Lucknow to Chinhut, and 
thence towards Nawabgunge, on the Fyzabad road 
His force consisted of the 2d and 3d battalions of 
the Rifle Brigade, the 5th Punjaub Rifles, a detach- 
ment of Engineers and Sappers, the 7th Hussars, 
two squadrons of the 2d Dragoon Guards, Hudson’s 
Horse, a squadron of the first Sikh cavalry, a troop 
of mounted police, a troop of horse-artillery, and 
two light field-batteries. Leaving a gamson column 
at Chinhut, under Colonel Purnell, and intrusting 
the same officer with the temporary charge of the 
baggage and supplies belonging to the column. Sir 
Hope resumed his march during the night towards 
Nawabgunge, where sixteen thousand rebels had 
assembled, with several guns. By dayhght on the 
following morning he crossed the Beti Nuddee at 
Quadngunje, by means of a ford. He had pur- 
posely adopted this route instead of advancmg to 
the bridge on the Fyzabad road; in order that, 
after crossing the nullah, he might get between 
the enemy and a large jungle. As a strong force 
of rebeb defended the ford, a sharp artiUery- 
fir^ kept up by Mackinnon’a horse-artillery and 
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Johnson's battery, was necessary to thu pass- 
age. Having surmounted this obstadi^ Sir Hope^ 
approachmg nearer to Nawabgunge^ tiie 

jungle distnct. Here the rebels made an atten^t to 
surround him on all sides, and pick off his men by 
repeated volleys of musketry. The general speedily 
changed the aspect of affairs. He sent a troop 
of horse-artilleiy to the front ; Johnson’s batteiy 
and two squadrons of horse were sent to defend 
the left; while a larger body confhinted the 
rebels on the right— where ^e enemy appa- 
rently expected to find and to capture Sir Hope’s 
baggage The struggle was very fierce, and the 
slaughter of the rebels considerable; the enemy, 
fanatical as well as numerous, gave exercise for 
all Grant’s boldness and sagacity in contending 
With them. The victory was complete*— and 
yet it was indefinite , for the rebels as usual, 
escaped, to renew their mischief at some other 
time and place. Nearly six hundred of their 
number were slain ; the wounded were much 
more numerous, Hope Grant’s hst of killed and 
wounded numbered about a hundred. Many of 
the rebels were Ghazces or Mohammedan fanatics, 
far more difficult to deal with than the mutinied 
sepoys. Adverting to some of the operations on 
the right flank, Grant said in his dispatch: ‘On 
arriving at this point, I found that a large number 
of Ghazees, with two guns, had come out on -the 
open plain, and attacked Hudson’s Horse. 1 
immediately ordered up the other four guns under 
the command of Lieutenant Percival, and two 
squadrons of the 7th Hussars under Major Sir 
W. Russell, and opened grape upon them within 
three or four hundred yards with temble effect. 
But the fanatics made the most determined resist- 
ance ; and two men in the midst of a shower of 
grape brought forward two green standards, which 
they planted in the ground beside their guns, and 
rallied their men. Captain Atherley’s two com- ^ 
panics of the 3d battalion Rifle Brigade at this 
moment advanced to the attack, which obliged the 
rebels to move off. The cavalry then got between 
them and the guns, and the 7th Hussars, led 
gallantly by Sir W. Russell, supported by Hodson’s 
Horse under Major Daly, swept through them— 
killing every man.’ Whatever may have been the 
causes, proximate or remote, of the mutiny, it is 
quite evident that such Mussulman fanatics as 
these, with their green flag of rebellion and their 
cries of ‘ Deen * deen !’ had been worked up, or had 
worked themselves up, to something hke a sincere 
behef that they were fighting for their religion. 

The chief body of rebels, as has just been stated, 
succeeded in escaping from Nawabgunge after the 
battle. They fled chiefly to Ramnnggur and 
Mahadeo on the banks of the Gogra, and to 
Bhitowlie at the junction of that river with 
Ghowka— with the apparent and probidble inteuh 
tion of throwing up earthworks for the defence of 
those positions. ^ 

Just about the time when Sir Hope (keat 
defeated these Nawabgunge lebels-Hra^^posed to 
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haye been headed hy the Begum of Oude and straggling against the Feringhees and all who 
her paramour Mummoo Khan — ^the career of supported them. On the 15th of June, after 
the energetic Moulvie was suddenly cut short having been driven from place to place by the 
at another. This remarkable man, Moulvie various British columns and detachments, he 
Ahmedullah Shah, died as he had long lived, arrived from Mohumdoe at Powayne, a town 
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about sixteen miles northeast of Shalijehanpoor 
He had with him a considerable body of horse, 
and some guns Tho Rajah of Powayne, named 
Juggernath Singh, having incurred the displeasure 
of the Moulvie by sheltering two native servants of 
the Company, was attacked by him. Juggernath 
Singh, and his two brothers Buldeo Singh and 
Komul Singh, went out to confront the Moulvie 
as best they could. A skirmish ensued, which 
lasted three hours. The most notable result was 
the death of the Moulvie ; he received a shot, and 
fell ; his head was at once severed ; and the Rajah 
sent the head and trunk to Shahjehanpoor, to be 
delivered to Mr Gilbert Money, the commissioner. 
Glad as the British may have been to get rid of a 
formidable enemy, it is doubtful whether Mr Money 
received the bleeding gift with much gratification. 
The Rajah of Powayne, however, had long been an 
object of suspicion, on account of his unfeeling 
conduct towards some of the poor fugitives in the 
early days of the Revolt ; and as the British cause 
was now obviously the winning cause, he was 
anxious, by his alacrity in dealing with the dead 
body of the Moulvie, to win favour with the 
aulhonties. A very laige reward had been offered 


by the government to whoever could capture the 
Moulvie ; and although some doubt was expressed 
whether this was intended to apply as well to the 
bleeding corpse as to the living man, the reward 
was paid to the Powayne chieftain. 

It was unquestionably a great gam to the 
British to know that the Moulvie was really 
removed from the field of strife As to the 
Begum, she still remamed unsubdued, moving 
from place to place according as she could gather 
a large body of adherents around her. It \vas 
about the second week in June, so far as is ren- 
dered apparent by the correspondence, that she 
received Jung Bahadoor^s very decisive rejection 
of the appeal made by her for his alliance, lately 
adverted to ; and as she lost nearly at the same 
time her able coadjutor the Moulvie, her prospects 
became more gloomy. Of Nena Sahib, little more 
could be said than that he was true to his character 
— a coward in all things. Where he was at any 
particular time, the British seldom certainly knew . 
he had not the courage of the Moulvie, or tbe 
Begum, or the Ranee. 

In connection rather with the province of 
Ckiruckpore than with that of Oude, though 
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neiirly on the boundary-line between the two, 
must be mentioned two encounters in which the 
naTal brigade honourably distinguished itself. The 
ShannofCs seamen, it will be remembered, supplied 
a naval brigade under the lamented Captain Sir 
William Peel, for service in Oude ; but there was 
also another brigade furnished by the Pearl, of 
which Captain Sotheby was commander During 
May and June, this biigade was associated with 
certain troops and marines m the maintenance of 
order on the Goruckpore frontier of Oude While 
on detached service, Major Cox and Lieutenant 
Tumour came in contact with the enemy on the 
9th of June. The lieutenant had under him two 
12-pouiider howitzers, a 24-pounder rocket-tube, 
and about fifty seamen of the Pearls crew ; Lieu- 
tenant Pym had the control of about twenty 
marines from the same ship, while Major Cox, 
who commanded the whole detachment, had 
under him a small military force comprising two 
hundred men of the 13th light infantry, two troojis 
of Madras cavalry, two tioops of Bengal cavaliy, 
and twenty Sikhs It was altogether a singular 
medley of combatants IIa\ing licaid that 
Mahomed Hussein was occupying the neighbouring 
\illage of Amorha or Amorah in great force, 
^Major Cox resolved to attack him Ho divided 
his detachment into two parts, one headed by 
himself, and the othefr by Major Richaidson 
The seamen and marines were attached to 
Richardson’s paity Staiting at two o’clock in 
the morning, they marched along the road lead- 
ing thiough the village When within a mile of 
Amorali, they received a heavy fire from the rebel 
skirmisheis; these were immediately attacked and 
driven in by Pym and the maiines, while the 
guns thiew shot and shell on the mam body 
Attempting to retreat on the other flank, Cox 
met and frustrated them , and the result of the 
skirmish was a decisiv^e abandonment of the vil- 
lage by the rebels Nine days afterwards another 
foicc, similar in constitution but larger m numbers, 
cornpiising in its naval clement about a hundred 
and ten seamen, set out from Captangunje to make 
another attack on Mahomed Hussein, who was 
posted with four thousand rebels at Huireah, about 
eight miles oiF. On approaching near Hurreah, the 
enemy’s skirmisheis were descried thrown across 
the river Gogia, screened in thick bamboo jungles, 
villages, topes of trees, and a dry nullah. British 
skirmishers were quickly sent on ahead, drove m 
the enemy, and waded the river aftei them up to 
their waists , the guns followed, and the enemy 
were dnven from tope to tope, and from every 
place of concealment, and chased tor four miles. 
The heat was tremendous ; insomuch that seven 
hours* marching, fighting, and pursuing nearly 
knocked up officers and men. Mahomed Hussein, 
however, was severely defeated, and this was 
deemed a sufficient reward for all the fatigues 
and privations. The Pearls naval brigade counted 
this as the tenth time in which it had been in 
action in nine months. 
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It may be here mentioned that an endeavour 
was made, towards the end of June^ to estimate 
the number of thalookdars and other petty chieftains 
who were m arras against the British ip the pro- 
vince of Oude , together with the amount of force 
at their disposal. The estimate was not wholly 
reliable, for the means of obtaining correct inform- 
ation were very deficient. The list published in 
some of the Bombay newspapers, professing to 
be the nearest attainable appioach to the truth, 
included the names of about tlurty-fivc ‘ thalook- 
dars,’ ‘ rajahs,’ and ‘ chuckladars,’ holding among 
them about twenty-five mud-forts, with nearly a 
hundred guns, and forty thousand armed retainers. 
The chief items in this curious list were — 'The 
three chuckladars Mahomed Hussein, Mehndee 
Hussein, and Sliaik Padil Imam, have twenty- 
three guns and ten thousand men massed about 
Sultanpore ; some occupying Saloun, ten kos from 
Roy Bareilly’ — ' At Nam, within mno kos of Roy 
Bareilly, four thalookdars, named Juggemath 
Buksh, Bugwan Buksh, Bussunth Singh, and 
Juggemath (?), have collected eight guns and six 
thousand men’ — ' Banic Madhao, thalookdar , at 
Sukerpore, a strong fort surrounded by jungle, a 
few kos fiom Roy Baicilly , nineteen guns and 
eight thousand men’ — 'Rajah Ah Buksh Khan, 
at Moham, a small foit twenty-five kos cast of 
Lucknow, five guns and fifteen hundred men.’ 
Most of the rebel gatherings here adverted to 
were in the region around Roy Bareilly, southeast 
of Lucknow 

But notwithstanding these high-sounding names 
and formidable numbers, the cause of regular 
government in Oude w'as gradually advancing 
The rebels could no longer cndangci , they could 
only annoy Mr Montgomery, at Lucknow, 
intrusted with large powers by tbc governor- 
general, was gradually feeling his way WliiJo 
Crommelin took chaige of the immediate defence 
of that city, and Hope Grant was grappling with 
the rebels m the open field, Montgomery was 
employed in re- establishing the network of judicial 
and revenue organisation, as favourable opportu- 
nities arose The Rajah of Kapooi thully, lately 
advcitcd to, undertook the defence of the region 
between the Bunnee and Cawnpore ; while Hope 
Grant kept a vigilant eye on the centre of Oude. The 
astute and double-dealing Maun Singh was placed 
m a singular position. He was distrusted by both 
parties, because he would not openly side with one 
against the other. As the chieftain of Shahgunje, 
on the river Gogra, very near the eastern frontier 
of Oude, he would be formidable either as a friend 
or a foe. He had a fort, guns, and men at his 
command. There could be no question that for 
thirteen months he had been watching the progress^ 
of events, to determine in which balance to throw 
his sword ; and it was equally evident that he was 
gradually recognising more and more the valne 
English friendship— as a consequence, he^ was 
bitterly dishked by the rebel leaders. Tajetog a 
view of the state of Oude generally during Jun^ 
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it is nccessaty to make a distinction between the 
earlier and the later days of the month. The 
former was much less favourable than the latter. 
It could not truthfully be said that the pacification 
proceeded rapidly. Injury was wrought by the 
party-tactics concerning the famous proclamation 
penned by Viscount Canning and condemned by 
the Earl of Ellenborough. The violent discussions 
arising out of that collision of opinion could not be 
wholly concealed from the natives of India. It 
cannot be doubted that many of the reckless and 
unscrupulous speeches made in the British parlia- 
ment became known to, and cherished by, the 
insurgent chieftains. When a halo of suffering 
virtue was thrown around the Ondian royal family, 
and when the Queen of England's viceroy in India 
was spoken of almost as a murderer and robber, 
the power of the government became necessarily 
shaken, and the difficulties of pacification increased 
The proclamation was modified ; nay, Mr Mont- 
gomeiy received discretionary powers to determine 
whether, and when, and where there should be 
a proclamation at all — ^the governor-general wisely 
leaving it to his sagacity to be guided by the 
circumstance of time and place. At the beginning 
of June little had been effected towards winning 
the submission of the malcontent thalookdars and 
chuckladais ; the hopes of successful rebellion had 
not been sufficiently damped Nevertheless, as the 
month advanced, and when the Moulvie was dead 
and the Gwalior rebels beaten, the Oudian land- 
owners, by ones and twos, began to look out for a 
compromise, which might enable them safely to 
abandon a losing cause One of the most embar- 
rassing difficulties perhaps was this — ^that the 
rebel leaders made instant war against any thalook- 
dars or chuckladars who gave in their submission 
to the British government under the modified pro- 
clamation — ^thereby deterring the more timid land- 
owners from the adoption of this course. Maun 
Singh himself was besieged by an insurgent force ; 
but his means of resistance were considerable. 

One of the evidences afforded that the pacifica- 
tion of Oude was considered to be gradually 
approaching, was the disbandment of the corps 
of Volunteer Cavalry, which was composed almost 
wholly of officers and gentlemen, and which had 
rendered such eminent services at a time when 
European troops were doubly precious from their 
eictreme ranty. In a notification issued at Calcutta, 
Viscount Canning, after mentioning some of the 
arrangements connected with the disbanding, thus 
spoke of the services of the corps . ‘ The Volunteer 
Cavalry took a prominent part in all the successes 
which marked the advance of the late Major- 
general Sir Henry Havelock from Allahabad to 
Lucknow ; and on every occasion of its employ- 
ment against the rebels— whether on the advance 
to Lucknow, or as part of the force with which 
Major-general Sir James Outram held Alum Bs^h 
—this corps has greatly distinguidied itself by its 
gallantry in action, and by its fiortitude and 
endurance under great exposure and fatigue. The 


governor-general offers to Major Barrow, who ably 
commanded the Volunteer Cavaiiy, and boldly led 
them in all the operations in which they were 
engaged, his most cordial acknowledgments for his 
very valuable services and to Captain Lynch, and 
all the officers and men who composed this corps, 
his lordship tenders his best thanks for the 
eminent good conduct and exemplary courage 
which they displayed during the whole time that 
the corps was embodied.* The farewell of Sir 
James Outram was more hearty, because less 
official.* 

Directing our attention next to the Doab and 
Rohilcund, it becomes at once apparent that organ- 
isation and systematic government made great 
advances during the month of June The Doab 
no longer contained any large body of armed 
rebels There were numerous smaller bands, but 
these bands chiefly made use of the Doab as a 
route of passage. The hopes of the rebel leaders 
were directed mainly towards two regions — Oude, 
on the north of the Ganges ; and Central India, 
on the south of the Jumna. According as the 
fortunes of war (or rather depredation) tended m 
the one direction or the other, so did groups of 
armed insurgents cross, or attempt to cross, those 
rivers by means of the ghats or ferries. If the 
chances for rebel success appeared stronger at 
Lucknow or Fyzabad, Bareilly or Shahjehanpoor, 
this current tended northward, or rather north- 
eastward if Calpee or Jhansi, Gwalior or Jey- 
poor, excited the hopes of the insurgents, the 
current took an opposite direction The Doab, m 
either case, was regarded rather as a line of transit 
than as a field of contest. Sir Colin Campbell, 
well acquainted with this fact, devoted a portion 
of his attention to the gh§,ts on the two great 
rivers It became very important to check if 
possible the marching and countermarching of the 
rebels across the Doab ; and several columns and 
detachments of troops were engaged in this duty 
dunng the month now under notice The success 
of the few actual encounters depended very much 
on the course of events in Scmdia’s dominions, 
narrated in the last chapter. When Gwalior fell 
into the hands of Tanteea Topee and his associates, 
all the turbulent chieftains in the surrounding 
districts displaced an audacity and hopefulness 
which they had not exhibited during the preced- 
ing month ; but when Sir Hugh Rose reconquered 
that city, and replaced Scindia on his throne, 
timidity succeeded to audacity, misgiving to 
hopefulness. 

* * My dear Barrow—Wg are about to separate, perhaps for 
ever, but, believe me, I shall ever retain you in affectionate 
remembrance, and ever speak with that intense admiration which 
I feel for the glorious volunteers whom you have commanded 
with such distinction It would afford me much pleasure to 
shake every one of them by the hand, and teU them how warmly 
I fed towards them But this is impossible , my pressing duties 
will not allow me even to write a few fereweU Imes to each of 
your officers . but J trust to your comnnmicating to them mdivid- 
naUy my affectionate adieu and smeerest wishes for their pros- 
peiity May God bless yon and them.* From one like Sir James, 
who had bad such special means of observing and ^[ixkreciatii^ 
the exertions of the volunteer cavalry, this warm and genial 
letter must have been donbly gzmtifyii^ 
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The commander-in-chief, after his participation 
in the reconquest and pacification of Rohilcund, 
returned to his former quarters at Futteghur, 
where he remained until the second week in June. 
Throughout the month he was personally engaged 
in no hostilities ; he was occupied either m study- 
ing how to give his heat-worn soldiers repose, or 
how best to employ those whose services in the 
field were still indispensable The governor-gene- 
ral much desired his presence at Allahabad, to 
confer with him personally on the military 
arrangements necessary during the summer and 
autumn. It afforded a significant proof of the 
scattered position of the British forces, that during 
the first week in June there were no soldiers 
that could be spared to escort Sir Cohn from 
Futteghur to Allahabad Quiet as the I)oab was, 
compared with its condition earlier in the year, 
there were still rebel bands occasionally crossing and 
recrossing it, and these bands would have hazarded 
much to capture a prize so important as the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Anglo-Indian array He 
could not safely move without an escort, and he 
had to delay his journey until a few troops came 
in from Shahjehanpoor and other stations. While 
at Futteghur he caused a search to be made in 
the bazaars of that place and Furruckabad for 
sulphur, in order that any stores of that substance 
might be seized by and for the government. The 
lebels of the various provinces still possessed many 
guns ; the chieftains and landowners still owned 
more weapons of various kinds than they chose to 
acknowledge to the government ; there was iron 
for the making of cannon-balls; there were 
charcoal and saltpetre towards the making of 
gunpowder , but there was one ingredient, sulphur, 
without which all the firearms of the insurgents 
would be useless , and as sulphur was an imported 
article in India, the government made attempts to 
obtain possession of any stores of that substance 
that might be in doubtful hands. Percussion- 
caps, too, were becoming scarce among the rebels , 
and, the materials and machinery for making more 
being wanting, they were perforce superseded by 
the less effective matchlock. 

The state of the Doab at that time is well told 
in connection with a journey made by Mr Russell 
After the Rohilcund campaign was over, this 
active journalist looked about him to determine 
what was best worth seeing and descnbing, in 
reference to his special duties If he went with or 
after Sir Colin to Allahabad, he would get to the 
head-quarters of politics, where very few stirring 
military operations were to be witnessed ; if he 
went northeast into Oude, or southwest into 
Central India, he might, after much danger and 
difliculty, become involved in the movements of 
some flying column, ill assorting with the neces- 
sities of a lame man — ^for he still suffered from an 
injury by a kick from a horse. Mr Russell there- 
fore resolved upon a journey through the Upper 
Doab from Futteghur to Delhi, and thence by 
Umballa to the healthy hill-station of Simla. He 
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travelled by Bhowgong, Eytah, Gosaignuje, and 
Allygurh, meeting with ample evidence on the 
way of the ruin resulting from thirteen months 
of anarchy. Of the dak bungalows or stations he 
says ‘ Let no one understand by this a pleasant 
roadside hostelry with large out-offices, spacious 
courtyard, teams of horses, and liissing ostlers; 
rather let him see a mud-hovel by the way, stand- 
ing out, the only elevation in the dead level of 
baked earth, a few trees under which are tethered 
some wretched horses, and a group of men’ — 
whose dress consisted of little beyond a turban. 
From Bhowgong to Eytah the country looked like 
a desert, and by the roadside, at intervals of ten 
miles or less, were thannahs or police-stations — 
small one-stoned houses, bearing traces of the 
destructiveness of the rebel leader which had so 
often swept the district. He crossed the Kallee 
Nuddee at a point where the Company had never 
yet introduced the civilised agency of a regular 
bridge. The gharry was pushed and dragged down 
a shelving bank of loose sand, and then over a 
nekety creaky bridge of boats — the native attend- 
ants making much use of the pnmitive distended 
bladders and earthen jars as floating supporters. 
Arrived at Eytah, he found the place little other 
than a heap of blackened rums, with enclosures 
broken down and trees lopped off at the stem 
Yet here were three Englishmen, civil servants 
of the Company, engaged in re-establishing the 
machinery of regular government. Mr Russell, 
like every one else, tried all the varieties of 
language to express adequately the tremendous 
heat of an Indian June He left Eytah at two 
in the afternoon ‘ The gharry was like an oven , 
the metal-work burning so that it could not be 
borne m contact with the hand for an instant 
The wind reminded me of the deadly blast which 
swept over us on the march to Futteghur that 
dreadful morning when we left Rohilcund. Not a 
tree to shade the road , on each side a parched, 
dull, dun-coloured plain, with the waving heat- 
lines dancing up and down over its blighted 
surface , and whirling dust-storms or “ devils,” as 
they are called, caieering to and fro as if in demo- 
niac glee in their own infernal region. On such a 
day as this Lake’s men (half a century earlier) fell 
file after file on their dreadful journey. Could 
I have found shelter, I would gladly have stopped, 
for even the natives suffered, and the horses were 
quite done up , but in India, m peace and war, 
one’s motto must be ‘^No backward step’” — so 
on we went.’ After passing through many small 
towns and poor villages, in which half the houses 
were either ruined or shut up, he reached Ally- 
gurh, where, ‘ being late, there was nothing ready 
at the bungalow but mosquitoes’ Pursuing hk 
journey, he at length reached Delhi. 

The imperial city was now wholly and safely 
under Bntish control. Sentries guarded the 
bndge of boats over the Jumna, allowing no 
native to pass without scrutiny ; the fort of the 
Selimgurh was garrisoned by a «mal1 hut truiiy 
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detachment. The plan, once contemplated^ of 
destroying the defences, had not been adopted, 
the majestic wall, though shattered and ball-pierced 
in parts, remained in other respects entire. The 
defences were, altogether, calculated to strike a 
stranger with surprise, at the height and solidity of 
the wall, the formidable nature of the bastions, the 
depth and width of the dry ditch, the complete- 
ness of the glacis, and the security of such of the 
gates as had not been battered down or blown in. 


Some of the streets of the city had escaped the 
havoc of war ; but others exhibited the effects of 
bombardment and assault in a terrible degree, 
although nine months of peaceful occupation had 
intervened ; houses pitted with marks of shot and 
bullet, public buildings shattered and half in ruins, 
trees by the wayside split and rent, doors and 
windows splintered, gables torn out of houses, 
jagged holes completely through the walls Half 
the houses in the city were shut, and the other 
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half had not >ct regained their regular steadj^ 
inhabitants. The mighty palace of the Moguls was 
nearly as grand as ever on the outside , but all 
within displayed a wreck of oiicntal splendour 
The exquisite Dewani Khas, when Mr Russell was 
there, instead of hcing filled with turbaned and 
bejewelled rajahs, Mogul guards, and oriental mag- 
nificence, as ill the olden days, was occupied by 
British infantrj — infantry, too, engaged m the 
humblest of barrack domestic duties. ‘ From 
pillar to pillar and column to column extended 
the graceful aiclics of the clothes-line, with shirts 
and socks and drawcis flaunting in the air in 
lieu of silken banners Long lines of charpojs 
or bedsteads stretched from one end of the hall to 
the other — arms were piled against the columns — 
pouches, belts, and bayonets depended from the 
walls; and m the place where once blazed the 
fabulous glories of the peacock’s throne, reclined a 
private of her Majesty’s 61st, of a very Milesian 
type of countenance ’ 

The old king still remained a prisoner at Delhi. 
The dnvcUing, sensual descendant of Tamerlane, 
shorn of eveiythmg that could impart dignity, 
^ occupied some of the smaller apartments of the 
palace, with a few of his wives, children, and 


giandchildien, near him. All were fretful ami 
discontented, as they well might be for they had 
nothing to see, nowhere to go, no honours to 
icceive, no magnificence to luxuriate in When 
interrogated by visitors concerning the early days 
of the Revolt, he was peevish, and wished to 
change the subject , and when his youngest 
begum, and Ins son Jumma Bukht, were induced 
to converse, the absence of family unity — if such 
a thing IS possible in an oriental palace — was 
apparent enough. 

Considered politicallj', Delhi had the great 
advantage, during the spring months, of being 
placed under Sir John Lawrence. The province 
which contained the once imperial city was 
detached fiom the 'northwestern* group, and 
made — with Siiliind, the Punjaub, and the 
Peshawur Valley — one compact and extensive 
go\ ernraent, under the control of one who, morally 
speaking, wras perhaps the greatest man in India. 
It was necessary to reconstruct a government , 
but much careful consideration was needed before 
the principle of construction could be settled. If 
the peaceful mdustnous population would return 
to their homes and occupations, their presence 
would doubtless be welcome ; but the neighbouring 
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Tillages still swarmed with desperate characters, One consequenco of the steady occupation of 
whose residence in Delhi would be productive of Delhi during the winter and spring w'as the 
evil. Many of the better class of natives feared gradual departure of troops to other districts 
that the imperial city would never recover ; that where they were more needed. Among these 
the injury which its buildings had received during was one of the native regiments. The 'gallant 
the siege, the disturbance of trade by the hurried little Goorkhas,* as the British troops were accus- 
exit of the regular inhabitants, the enormous tomed to designate the soldiers of the Sirmoor and 
losses by plunder and forfeiture, and the break-up Kumaon battalions, held their high reputation to 
of the imperial establishment in the palace, had the very last The Sirmoor battalion had marched 
combined to inflict a blow which would be fatal to down to Delhi at the very beginning of the dis- 
the once great Mogul capital. Delhi, nevertheless, tuibances, and during more than twelve months 
had outhved many terrible storms, and these had been on continuous duty in and near that 
prognostications might be destined to fail. region. The time had now come when a respite 
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could be given to tiieir labours. They took their Goorkha battalion during the past year. First in 

departure to the healthy hill-station of Deyrah the field, always m front, prominent and inces- 

Dhoon As they marched out of Delhi, headed santly fighting throughout the entire campaign 

by their commandant. Colonel Reid, they were and siege-operations before Delhi, the regiment has 

escorted over the bndge by the 2d Bengal Euro- covered itself with honour and gloiy. In our 

peans who cheered them lustily, and inspirited darkest days, there was never a whisper, a suspi- 

them with a melody, the meaning of which they cion, the shadow of a doubt of the honest loyalty 

had perchance by this time Should auld and fidelity of these brave, simple-minded, and 

iiequaiwtanee he forgot. An oflicer, well famihar devoted soldiers. When others turned traitors, 

with these ‘jolly little Goorkhas,* remarked on robbers, assassins, these rushed without a momenlfg 

this occasion: ‘There is not in military history a hesitation to our side, fought the good fight, bled, 

brighter or purer page than the record of the and died, faithful to their salt, honourable and 

s^vices and fiuthful conduct of the Sirmoor true to the last. 

2k 
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The Fonjaub— at Lahore and all the other 
cities and stations — was so steadily and watchfiilly 
governed, that no disturbances took place except 
of a very slight character — personally distressing, 
it IS true, but not nationally or politically of any 
moment. One such was the following On a 
certain day a number of disbanded sepoys, who 
had long before taken refuge in Cashmere, recrossed 
the frontiers, and attacked the Christians stationed 
at a place called Madhopore; they murdered a 
few, including children, under circumstances of 
great barbarity. No other reason could be assigned 
for this brutality than a vengeful thirst for 
European blood. Hastily they crossed again into 
Cashmere, taking with them a quantity of plunder 
A demand was at once made upon the chief of 
Cashmere, Rumbeer Singh, to capture and give 
them up , which demand was shortly afterwards 
attended to, although he had exhibited a little 
remissness m this matter in one or two former 
instances. The Rajah of- Cashmere was not 
wholly unsuspected, indeed, of unfavourable views 
towards the British , and, with a less firm man 
than John Lawrence at his elbow, he might 'pos- 
sibly have made his mountain territory a retreat 
for rebels. 

Sinde, the land of the Indus, remained firmly 
in the hands of Mr Frere and General Jacob, the 
one as civil commissioner and the other as military 
commandant. At one period during the month, 
however, Frere was called upon to settle a question 
of religious zealotry, which might have kindled 
into a flame if not promptly dealt with A Moham- 
medan of respectable character came to him, while 
at Hydrabad, and complained of an inscription on 
the inner wall of an open-fronted shop belonging 
to the Christian Mission. The inscription com- 
prised one or two quotations from the Koran, and 
an argument to disprove the divine authority of 
the Frophet of Islam, from the evidence of the 
Koran itself. It was prepared and wntten, in the 
Sindhi and Arabic languages, by the Rev. Mr 
Matchett ; and the Rev. Mr GeU caused it to bo 
conspicuously exhibited in the ppen shop where 
Bibles were sold or distributed. The complainant 
was one Gholam All, a Mohammedan lately 
returned from a pilgrimage to Mecca He stated 
to Mr Frere that the inscription, visible to all the 
passers-by m the mam bazaar of the city, was 
1 irritating and offensive to the Mohammedans. Mr 
Frere read the inscription ; and m afterwards 
explaining to Lord Elphinstone the reasons which 
determined his decision on the subjeci^ he said* 
‘I am willing to be judged by any one who 
has any acquaintance with the ordinary feelings 
of a bigoted Mohammedan population as to the 
probable effects of such a placard on them. I feel 
confident that any such unprejudiced person would 
agree with me, that there was much danger of its 
causing an outbreak of fanatical violence; and 
holding that opinion, 1 cannot think that I should 
have been justified in allowing it to remain. It is 
quite posnble it xmght never have caused any 


breach of the peace; but I did not think the 
present a time to try unnecessary experiments as 
to how much a fanatical native population will 
or will not bear in the way of provocation.’ Mr 
Frere wrote to the Rev. Mr Gell, the mission-super- 
intendent, requesting him to remove the inscrip- 
tion, on the ground that, however well meant, 
it might produce more harm than good. This 
proceeding led to a violent outcry on the part of 
the missionaries and their supporters, and to an 
erroneous narrative forwarded to the government 
of Bombay— accusing Mr Frere of encouraging 
Mohammedanism and insulting Christianity. It 
was one of those numerous occasions, presented 
during the course of the Revolt and its suppression, 
m which the governing authorities had much 
difficulty in steering clearly through the opposite 
dangers of two religious extremes. 

Sir Hugh Rose’s operations m Central India 
during the month of June were treated so fully 
in the last chapter, that little need be added here 
on the subject. The recapture of Gwalior was the 
great event, all the operations in Rajpootana, 
Bundelcund, Goojerat, and Holkar’s territory, were 
subordinate to it. When the month closed, General 
Roberts, with the ‘ Rajpootana Field-force,’ was on 
the march from Nuseerabad to Jeypoor, to check 
the progress of the Gwalior fugitives m that direc- 
tion. Brigadier Showers was at or near Putteh- 
pore Sikri, guarding the Agra route. Major Ramsey 
was advancing from Rohilcund with the Kumaon 
battalion. The English residents at Jeypoor and 
Bhurtpore were actively engaged in supporting, so 
far as was practicable, the loyal tendencies of the 
rajahs of those two states, so as to enable them to 
resist the rebels if the latter were to enter either of 
those cities. The doubt was, not so much of the 
rajahs, as of the soldiery m their pay, whose fidelity 
could not wholly be relied on. The main body of 
Gwahor fugitives were at that time somewhere 
near Hindoun, a town about equidistant from 
Gwalior, Agra, and Jeypoor ; whether they were 
about to advance to Ummerpore on the Jeypoor 
road, to Mhow on the Ulwar road, or to any other 
point, was not well known. Indeed, the rebels 
themselves seemed to be divided m opinion as to ' 
their future movements; they were looking around, 
to find some rajah, nawab, or nazim who would | 
join them in rebellion , but those chieftains were 
becoming more and more cautious how they com- 
mitted themselves in this way. The spectacle of 
rajahs blown away from guns, and nawabs hung , 
from gallows, was by no means encouraging. ‘ 

General Whitlock’s field-force, at the end of 
June, was distributed in various parts of Bundel- 
cund, keeping m subjection the petty chieftains | 
here and there in arms ; for there was no longer 
anything like a formidable army of rebels opposed * 
to him. Brigadier Carpenter, with three or four j 
hundred men, and two guns, was at Kirkee. 
Major Dallas, with the 1st Madras N.I., was 
assisting the civil authorities in re-establishing the 
revenue and judicial departments, Ckdonel Reed^ 
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with two bandFed men and two gnns^ was sent 
to look after the safety of Humeerpoor and its 
neighbourhood. Brigadier Macduff, with a portion 
of HM. 43d foot, went to Oalpee. Brigadier 
Mnnsey, with a small column of infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, was sent to Nowgong, to protect a 
convoy of stores on their way from Saugor. The 
remainder of the force encamped for a while at 
Banda as head-quarters, having with them Naram 
Bao and Madhoo Bao as prisoners, a large number 
of guns, and a considerable amount of treasure and 
jewels captured from the rebels. Whitlock’s long- 
continued exertions, although not attended by any 
great battles, had gradually restored something like 
tranquillity to this distracted region. Bundelcund 
and the Saugor territory, from the Jumna to the 
Nerbudda, had for nearly twelve months been 
in a miserable condition. The various bands of 
mutineers passing from Dinapoor and elsewhere 
wrought great mischief; powerful villages preyed 
upon their weaker . neighbours ; and the self- 
installed nawabs and rajahs extorted every 
farthing they could get from the peasantry and 
towns-people. Many villages were completely 
deserted ; many more had been burned to the 
ground, and the people plundered of all the gram 
and other property which they possessed. The 
lesson which the peaceful natives had received 
from the rebels was a severe one, calculated to 
teach them the advantages of regular government 
under British influence. 

Among the many * field-forces ’ which about this 
time were broken up, to relieve the troops from 
some of their exhausting labours in fiercely hot 
Aveather, was a small one called the ‘Satpoora 
Field-force.’ Satpoora is a town in Holkar’s 
Mahratta dominions, about seventy-five miles 
southeast of Indore, and very near the boundary 
of the Nagpoor territory. Satpoora also gives 
name^to a range of mountains which, running 
east and west, separates the valley of the Taptee 
from that of the Nerbudda ; and it was m this 
sense that the designation ‘Satpoora Field-force’ 
Avas given to a small body of troops collected for 
the defence of the region in question. Major 
Evans, commanding this force, took farewell of 
his men on the 22d of June. In an order or 
address, dated from his camp at Jalwana, he 
thanked Captain Sealey and the artillery. Captain 
Langston and the Rifles, Captain Baugh and the 
9th Bombay N. I., Captain Bnggs and the 19 th, 
Lieutenant Latouche and the Poonah horse — 
being the components of his force. He made 
special mention of a certain encounter on the 11th 
of April ; ‘ when the insurgents, posted m positions 
from which they supposed tiiey could not be 
driven, were at once attacked at three different 
points ; and despite a most obstinate and deadly 
resistance, were signally defeated and dispersed.’ 
He proceeded in commendatory terms to state that 
*the effect on the enemy has been so dispiriting 
that they have never again dared to collect in 
force ; the disaffected chiefe themselves wandering 
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about in concealment The force has therefore 
been disappointed in not being able again to riiew 
their prowess, which all were so eager to do, and 
would have done so well, had opportunity offered.’ 

Gujerat, the Guicowar’s territory — situated south 
of Rajpootana, and west of Holkar’s territory 
— had, it will be remembered, been most 
happily and effectively disarmed by Sir Richmond 
Shakespear, political resident at the court of 
the Guicowar , thereby lessening the probability 
of any hostile outbreak. Gujerat became subject, 
however, during this month, to one of those 
strange mysteries m which orientals so much 
delight. The lotus, and the chupatties, and the 
‘ something white,* had had their day j and now 
arose the mystery of tm^s It was ascertained 
that twigs or small branches had been circulated 
from village to village in the province of Gujerat, 
as signals or watchwords, but nothing could be 
learned concerning their meaning. An ancient 
custom existed m many parts of India, of measur- 
ing the footprints with straws or twigs whenever 
a robbery had been committed, then forwarding 
them from village to village, until the measure- 
ment was found to implicate some one villager ; 
after which the village was made responsible. 
This and many other ancient customs were 
referred to , but nothing appeared to throw light 
on the meaning of the twigs thus transmitted 
through Gujerat 

To assist in the maintenance of tranquillity in 
the Deccan, a small field-force, composed of troops 
selected from the Poonah division of the Bombay 
array, was made up, and placed under the com- 
mand of Colonel Gall. Starting from Poonah, the 
colonel arrived at Aurangabad on the 8th of June, 
and resumed his march on the following day to 
Jaulnah, a military station in the northwest 
corner of the Nizam’s dominions. Large bands of 
Rohilla marauders, expelled from the city of 
Hyderabad by the Nizam’s troops, were known to 
be m various villages in the Jaulnah district ; and 
it was deemed expedient to hold Colonel Gall’s 
force in readiness to watch and disperse these men, 
lest their machinations should assume a military 
form. A new cavalry corps named Beatson’s 
Horse assisted in this object. This corps, organised 
by and under the active oflicer of that name, con- 
sisted of recruits from various parts of the Deccan, 
for active service in any regions where their pre- 
sence might be deemed most useful. At present, 
their quarters were at Jaulnah, where they were 
regularly picketed around the encampment at 
night. Arrangements were also made for strength- 
ening the Jaulnah district with a wing of the 92d 
Highlanders, and with several guns. 

Of the presidency of Bombay it may happily bo 
said that— partly owing to the scarcity of the 
Poorbeah element in the native army, partly to 
the sagacious and energetic government of Lmd 
Elphinstone — ^the curse of rebellion was rendered 
very little apparent Sinde, placed t^potwfy 
under that presidency, was well looked after by 
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Mr Erere , Gujerat was safe under Sir Richmond 
Shakespear; Rajpootana was watched by the 
vigilant eye of General Roberts , while the northern 
Mahratta states, so far as they were subject to 
Bombay influence, -were under the care of Sir 
Robert Hamilton. 

Certain occurrences in the South Mahratta 
country, however, deserve to be noticed both in 
their political and their military phases 

Nothing IS more certain than that many of the 
insurgent bodies in India rose in arms on account 
of personal or local matters, bearing little relation 
to the great military revolt, or to the so-called 
national rebellion. The derangement of regular 
government furnished opportunity for those who 
had real or assumed grievances An example of 
this kind was furnished in the South Mahratta 
country. The natives of one of the least known 
districts south of Bombay had been in the habit of 
cutting down trees wherever they pleased, for the 
purpose of planting the cleared ground with various 
kinds of grain The Bombay government at length 
put a stop to this wholesale destruction of timber. 
This stoppage was looked upon by the natives 
as an infringement of their ‘vested rights’ A 
mischief-makei — one of the many usually at hand 
when the populace aie excited — appeared in the 
person of the Rajah of Jumboto, a place south- 
west of Belgauni He believed, or persuaded 
the people to believe, that Nena Sahib held 
Poonah w'lth a large force ; that the British 
troops were kept in check almost everywhere ; 
and that it was a favouiablc time for a rise 
against the constituted authorities who held sway 
there Another cause for disaffection arose out 
of the Hindoo custom of adoption ; and this was 
felt in the South Mahratta country as in other 
parts of India. Many circumstances arose during 
the Revolt, shewing that the natives are familiar 
with and attached to this custom When a prince, 
a chief, or a landowmer, had no legitimate heir, it 
was customary for him to name a successor or heir, 
generally from among his kinsmen. So long as 
the Bast India Company had no ten itorial rights 
in a particular province or region, there was no 
motive for interfering with this custom ; but self- 
interest afterwards stepped in, in a way that may 
be very easily explained. The Company, we will 
suppose, made a treaty wnth a native prince, to the 
efiect that a certain state or a certain revenue 
should belong to him ‘ and his heirs for ever.* If 
ho had no legitimate heir, the Company was 
tempted to seize the golden prize after his death, 
under the plea that the adopted son was not 
a true representative A Hindoo custom was 
interpreted in an English sense, and, being found 
wanting, was disallowed ; thereby enriching the 
Company. English lawyers found no diflSculty in 
supporting this course of proceeding, because it was 
consistent with English law. It was not, however, 
until the governor-generalship of the Marquis of 
Dalhousie, that this kind of confiscation was exten- 
sively act^ on ; and hence the interval between 


1848 and 1858 was marked by much more irnta- 
tion among native princely families, than had been 
before exhibited in connection with this particular 
subject. Be it right or wrong, thus to interpret a 
Hindoo usage by an English test, the history of the 
Revolt plainly shewed that many of the bitterest 
enemies of the government were persons whose 
domains or revenues had been disturbed by a 
refusal of the Company to acknowledge the prin- 
ciple of adoption in heirship. The miscreant Nena 
Sahib, the spirited but unscrupulous Ranee of 
Jhansi, many of the princes of the house of Delhi, 
and others whose names and deeds have often 
been recorded in these pages, had — for some years 
preceding the outbreak — brooded over their real or 
fancied wrongs in some such matters as these. Is 
it matter for surprise that they welcomed a day 
of revenge — a day that might possibly restore 
to them that of which they deemed themselves 
unjustly deprived ? I 

The Rajah of Nargoond was one of those to | 
whom, in a minor degree, this pimciple applied | 
He was a South Mahratta prince, holding a small | 
territory eastward of Dharwar — separated from ! 
Bombay by the once disturbed' Kolapoie district. | 
Being one of the tributaries to the Bombay , 
government, he petitioned for leave to adopt an 
heir to Ins raj or rajahship, and the result of 
this petition was such as to render him a bittci | 
enemy His enmity made itself apparent about | 
the date to which tins chapter relates, in intrigues i 
with the malcontents around him. A ruthless 
muider brought matters to an issue. Mr Manson, | 
political agent for the South Mahratta country, 
having cause to suspect the lajah, set out from 
Belgaum to seek a peisonal interview with him, , 
in the hope of dissuading him from rebel move- ' 
ments They had been on terms of intimacy, j 
winch seemed to justify tins hope On the 
evening of the 29th of May, Mr Manson reached 
Ramdroog — the chieftain of which advised him ‘ 
to be on his guard, as the Rajah of Nargoond I 
could not be relied on The unhappy gentleman, ; 
believing otherwise, pushed on towards Nargoond. I 
That same night his palanquin was surrounded by . 
a body of the rajah’s troops at Soorbund, fifteen i 
miles from Nargoond, and the political agent was j 
foully murdered, together with most of his escort I 

The Bombay government at once issued orders 1 
to attack the insurgents, and deal severely with 
the disaffected chieftains It had been already 
ascertained that in the Dharwar collectorate, besides 
the Rajah of Nargoond, there were Bheem Rao of 
Moondurg, and the Desaee of Hembegee, to be 
confronted. The South Mahratta country, being | 
near the boundary-line between the Bombay and 
Madras presidencies, had facilities for receiving 
small bodies of troops from two directions, to quell I 
any disturbances that might arise. A Madras i 
column, setting out from Bellary under Major 
Hughes, proceeded northward, and invested the 
stronghold of Bheem Rao at Kopsd or Copal. A 
message was sent to this chief, giving him three 
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hours to remove the women and children from 
the place. He returned no answer; whereupon 
a cannonade was opened. A breach was made 
practicable ; a storming-party entered ; the rebels 
gave way at every point; and very speedily the 
town and fort were in Major Hughes’s possession. 
Bheem Rao himself, as well as Kenchengowda, the 
Desaee of Hembegee, were among the slain on this 


occasion. While Hughes was ^ns occupied at 
Kopal, a small column of Bombay troops was 
engaged in another part of the South Mahratta 
country. Three or four hundred men, with two 
guns, started from Belgaum under Captain Paget^ 
and joined a party of Mahratta horse under Colonel 
Malcolm at Noolgoond They advanced on the 1st 
of June to Nargoond, the stronghold of the rebel 
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rajah. This stronghold consisted of a fortress on 
the summit of a rock eight hundred feet high, with 
the town at its base. A reconnaissance being made, 
it was found that neaily two thousand rebels weie 
encamped about a mile out of the town ; and the 
rajah could be seen, on an elephant, brandishing 
his sword. Malcolm sent on the Mahratta hoi sc 
to commence the attack , with the two guns, two 
companies of the 74th Highlanders, and one of the 
28th Bombay infantry, to support. Of fighting 
there was scarcely any ; the rebels very soon fled 
from the plain and the town, and left them in the 
hands of Malcolm The rock-fortress, however, still 
remained unconquered. Early in the morning of 
the 2d, a storming-party was sent to ascend the 
steep and rugged pathway which led up to the gate 
of the fortress, prepared to blow it open with 
powder. Only one rebel was visible ; and after a 
couple of nfles had been fired at him, the gate was 
forced open and an entrance obtained. Four men, 
the only occupants of the fortress, threw themselves 
over a precipitous wall in a panic terror, and were 


dashed to pieces — either not understanding or not 
believing the promise of quarter offered to thena. 

Thus fell the fortress of Nargoond, which had 
been regarded as a formidable stronghold ever 
since the days of Tippoo Saib. The rajah fled 
eaily in the fight, with seven of his pnncipal 
followeis Mr Souter, police-superintendent at 
Belgaum, knowing the rajah’s complicity in the 
murder of Mr Manson,* set out in pursuit of him. 
At sunset on the 2d, the rajah and his followers 

* The governor of Bombay, in a public notification, used many 
expressions of respect towards the memory of the political i^ent. 
Adverting to the advico given to Mr Manson not to trust himself 
to the mercies of the Rajah of Nargoond, Lord Eiphinstone said : 
* But with that noble devotion to duty, of which the recent history 
of India has jiresented so many instances, Mr Manson determined 
to make a final eflort to save the chief, by hu personal inflaence« 
from the rum impending over him ' He added that Uie fhets 
shewed *that a gallant and accomplished gentleman, who had. 
proved himself a most valuable servant of the state, haa been 
basely murdered * And be concluded by announcing that * ^ 
body of Mr Manson has been recovoed, and has been biodad at 
Kulladgee. The 4 ^ht Hon. the Governor in Council will 
it as a sacred dn^ to make a provision for the famtiiM or ^ 
brave men who lost thdr lives in dtfending one whose 
fiste 18 now so de^ly d^lored * 
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W0ro discoyered skulking in a belt of jungle on the 
banks of the MaJpnrba^ near Eamdroog ; all but 
one were captured, just as they were about to start 
for Funderpore. They were sent to Belgaum, 
to be tried by a special commission. As to the 
rajah, the last hour of this wretched man was 
marked by very unseemly circumstances. On the 
11th of June he was brought to trial, before Captain 
Schneider, political agent at Bclgaum. He was 
found guilty of the crimes imputed to him, and 
was sentenced to be hanged on the next day. 
Early in the morning of the 12th, two companies 
of H M. 56th, and two of the 20th Bombay native 
infantry, marched into Belgaum from Dharwar to 
afford a guard during the execution. When the 
last hour was approaching, the rajah begged hard 
to be blown from a gun, as a less degrading death 
than hanging ; but the authorities on the spot were 
not empowered to accede to this application. The 
gallows was erected, and the hanging effected | but 
the rope broke, and the wretched man fell to the 
ground, where an undignified struggle took place 
between him and his executioners. The extreme 
sentence of the law was at length earned out, but 
not without evidences of mismanagement that 
added to the painfulness of the whole scene. 

In connection with the affairs of the Bombay 
presidency generally, a few observations may be 
made on the state of the native army. One of the 
questions that pressed upon the authorities during 
many months bore relation to the treatment of 
the disarmed sepoy regiments — regiments which, 
though disarmed for suspicious conduct, had not 
so far committed themselves as to receive any 
more severe punishment. In the Punjaub Bir 
John Lawrence was troubled with the safe keep- 
iug of many thousands of these men ; he dared not 
re-arm them, for their fidelity was more than 
doubtful , and he would not disband and dismiss 
them, lest they should swell the ranks of the lebels 
Loid Elphinstone, governor of Bombay, was affected 
by this difficulty only in a small degree, because 
the mutineers in the Bombay army were few in 
number. A proceeding took place, however, in the 
month now under notice, which will illustrate one 
of the modes adopted of dealing with these danger- 
ous incumbrances. It will be remembered* that 
in the early part of August 1857 many parts of 
the South Mahratta country were thrown into 
agitation by the appearance of mutiny among 
certain of the Bombay native troops. Kolapore, 
Poonah, Satara, Belgaum, Dharwar, Rutnagherry, 
and Sawunt Waree w^ere the chief places affected ; 
a plot was discovered, in which some of the troops 
-were leagued with certain Mohammedan fanatics 
—discovered in time to prevent the massacre of 
numerous Europeans. The 21st and 27th regi- 
ments were two of those impheated; or rather 
some of the companies in those regiments ; while 
other companies, not actually detected m the con- 
spiracy, were simply disarmed. In this disarmed 

* See Cbap. xtiL, pp 289,290. 


|tate the men remained more than ten months, 
watched, but not treated otherwise as culprits. 

At length a settlement of their treatment was 
effected. Lord Elphinstone and his council decided 
as follows * That the native commissioned officers, 
present when the disarming took place, should be 
dismissed from the army, unless they could bring 
forward special proofs of fidelity — that of the 
native non-commissioned officers, the elder should 
be expelled, and the younger reduced to the ranks 
— that the sepoys or privates should not be expelled 
unless special grounds were assignable in their dis> 
favour — that the 21st and 27th regiments should be 
formally erased from the Bombay army list, to mark 
with some stigma the conduct of those regiments— 
that two new regiments, to be called the 30th and 
31st infantry, should be formed, with a rank lower 
in dignity than that of the other native infantry 
regiments of the Bombay army — that all the 
privates of the (late) 21st and 27th, with excepted 
instances, and such native officers as could clear 
themselves from ill charges, should form the 
bulk of the two new regiments— finally, that the 
vacancies in the list of officers (subadars, jemadars, 
havildars, naiks) should be fill^ by chosen sepoys 
who had worthily distinguished themselves in the 
campaigns of Bajpootana and Central India. Lord 
Elphinstone, in his order in council relating to this 
matter, dwelt upon the disgrace which had been 
brought upon the Bombay army by the misdeeds 
of some of the men of the late 21st and 27th regi- 
ments ; adverted to the terrible deaths which most 
of them had met with in the Kolapore region, 
exhorted the rest to beware how they listened to 
the solicitations and machinations of traitors ; and 
added . ‘ The Governor in Council trusts that 
the 30th and dlst regiments will, by their future 
conduct, shew their determination to render them- 
selves worthy of the leniency with which they 
have been treated, and to wipe out the stain which 
the crimes of the 21st and 27th have left upon the 
character of the Bombay army ; so that the recol- 
lection of their past misdeeds may be as effectually 
effaced from the minds of men, as their former 
numbers will be erased from the roll of the army ’ 
Another instance, somewhat analogous to this, 
was presented in the Punjaub During the early 
days of the Revolt, the 36th and 61st Bengal regi- 
ments at Jullundur, and the 3d at Phillour, were 
among those which mutinied. Some of the sepoys 
in each, however, remained free from the taint, i 
they stood faithful under great temptation. At a 
later date even these men were disarmed, from 
motives of policy ; and they had none but nominal 
duties intrusted to them. At length Bir John Law- 
rence, finding that these men had passed through 
the ordeal honourably, proposed that they should 
be re-armed, and noticed in a way consistent with 
their merits. This was agreed to. About three 
hundred and fifty officers and men, the faithfhl 
exceptions of three unfaithful regiment^ were 
formed into a special corps to be called the 
Wufadar Pultun or * faithful regiment.’ This new 
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corps was to be in four companies, organised on 
the same footing as the Punjaub irregular infantry ; 
and was to be stationed at some place where the 
men would not haye their feelings wounded and 
irritated by the taunts of the Pnnjaubee soldiery 
— ^between whom and the Hindustani sepoys 
the relations were anything but amicable Any 
of the selected number who preferred it, might 
receive an honourable discharge from the army 
instead of entering any new corps. The experi- 
ment was regarded as an important one, seeing 
that it might afford a clue to the best mode of 
dealing with the numerous disarmed sepoys m the 
Punjaub. 

The Bombay presidency was not so closely 
engaged in political and military matters as to 
neglect the machinery of peaceful industry, the 
stay and support of a nation. Another of those 
paths to commerce and civihsation, railways, was 
opened for traffic in India in June, It was a 
poition of a great trunk-line which, when com- 
pleted, would connect Bombay with Madras. The 
length opened was from Khandalla to Poonah; 
and this, with another portion opened in 1853, 
completed a route from Bombay to Poonah, except- 
ing a long tunnel under the range of hills called 
the Bhoie Ghauts, which was not expected to be 
completed until 1860. On the day of ceremonial 
opening, a journey was made from Bombay to 
Poonah and back in eighteen hours, including four 
hours of portage or poiterage at the Bhore Ghauts 
There were intermediate stations at Kirkee and 
Tulligaum. The Company organised a scheme 
including conveyance across the ghauts, by palkees 
and gharries, as part of their passenger contract 
An instructive index to the advancing state of 
society in India was afforded by the fact, that 
one of the great Parsee merchants of Bombay, 
Cursetjee Jamsetjee, vs as the leading personage 
m the hospitalities connected with this railway- 
opening ceremonial. 

A few remaiks on the sister presidency, and this 
chapter may close. 

If Madras, now as in former months, was wholly 
spared from fighting and treason, it at least 


furnished an instance of the difficulty attending 
any collision on religious matters with the natives 
The Wesleyan missionaries had a chapel and 
school in the district of Madras city called Roya- 
pettah. Many native children attended the school, 
for the sake of the secular instruction there given, 
without becoming formal converts One of them, 
a youth of fifteen or sixteen, mentioned to the 
Rev Mr Jenkins, the Wesleyan mmi^ster, his wish 
to become a Christian ; it was found on inquiry, 
however, that the parents were averse to this ; and 
Mr Jenkins left it to the youth whether he would 
join the mission or return to his parents. He 
chose the former course. Hereupon a disturbance 
commenced among the friends of the family ; this 
was put down by the police; but as the youth 
remained at the mission-house, the religious preju- 
dices of the natives became excited, and the dis- 
turbance swelled into a not A mob collected m 
front of the mission-house, entered the compound, 
threw stones and bricks at the house, forced open 
the door, and broke all the furniture. Mr Jenkins 
and another missionary named Stephenson, retreated 
from room to room, until they got, into the bath- 
room, and then managed to climb over a wall 
into another compound, where they found protec- 
tion It w’as a mere local and temporary not, 
followed by the capture of some of the offenders 
and the escape of others , but it was just such a 
spark as, m other regions of India, might have set 
a whole province into a flame The missionaries, 
estimating the youth’s age at seventeen or eighteen 
years, claimed for him a right of determining 
whether he would leturn to his parents (who 
belonged to the Moodelly caste), or enter the 
mission , whereas some of the zealots on the other 
side, declaring that his age was only twelve or 
thirteen, advocated the rightful exercise of parental 
authority The magistiates, without entering into 
this question of disputed figures, recommended to 
the missionaries the exercise of great caution, in 
any matters likely to arouse the religious animosity 
of the natives , and there can be little doubt that, 
m the prevailing state of native feeling, such 
caution w^as eminently necessary 


QueerCs Regiments in Lidm in June — Sufficient has been 
said in former chapters to convey some notion of the 
European element in the Indian army in past years ; the 
necessity for increasing the strength of that element , the 
relation between the Queen’s troops and the Company’s 
troops, the difficulty of sparing additional troops from 
Enghtnd , the mode in which that difficulty was overcome ; 
and the controversy concerning the best route for troop- 
ships. It seems desirable to add here a few particular 
concerning the actual number of European troops in India 
at or about the time to which this chapter relates, and the 
locahties m which they were stationed. 

The following bst, correct as to tbe regiment^ is liable 


to modification in respect of localities Many of the regi- 
ments were at the time in detachments, serving in different 
places , m such cases, the station of the mam body only is 
named Other regiments were at the time on the march ; 
these are referred to the station towards which thsy were 
marchmg. 

QUICK’S T&OOPS IK TUB BEKOAL ABHY. 

It may here be remarked, that the distinctions between 
* fusiliers,’ ^fooV *bght mfantry,’ * Highlanders,’ and 
are more nominal than real , these are all infantiy regiments 
of the Ime, with a special number attached to each->«xoept 
the particular corps called the * Eiffe Bngs^^’ 
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fd Dnu GdB,i 
6th » tt 

7th tr " 


tncknow. 

Meerut 

Sealkote. 


Oavatrif. 

1 7th Lt Dra , Lucknow, 

9tb Lancers, Umballa 

Mil. Tm., Sd bat, Benares. 


Horse-aHiUety 

£ Troop, • Allahabad. I F Troop, 


Lucknow 


FooUarttllerp. 


Sd Bat 8th Com. Benares 


ad » fith 
6th tf 4th 
€th » lat 
7th ff eth 
8ih » Bd 
9th ff Sd 


Calcutta 

Lucknow. 

Moultan 

Bawul Findee 

Lucknow. 

Dumdum 


11th Bat 6th Com Lucknow. 
12th If 6th ff Lucknow 

13th » 6th ff Bunnee 

13th # 6th ff Lucknow 

14th ff 3d ff Agrra. 

14th ff 4th ff Allahabad. 
14th t 7th ff Futteghur. 


Engineers 

4th Company, Lucknow, | 23d Company, Lucknow 


Infanirtf 


6th Fusiliers, Calpee 

7th » . Meean Meer. 

8th foot, . Agra 
10th ff . Dinapoor. 

13th Lt Infantry, Goruckporc 

19th foot, Barrackporc. 

20th ff . . Lucknow 

23d Fusiliers, Lucknow 

24th foot, Ferozporc 

87th « . Umballa 

29th ff . Rangoon 

32d Lt Infantry, Allahabad 
34th foot, . Aziinghur 

33th ff . Dinapoor 

37th ff . . Ghazeepore 

38th ff . Lucknow 

42d Highlanders, Bareilly 
62d foot, . Sealkote 

63d ff , . Lucknow 

64th 1 » Allah vbad 


60th Rif., 1st bat Shabjelianpoor 
V r Sd f Dinapoor 
61 St Delhi 

70th Peshawup 

73d Sheergotty. 

75tli Meerut 

77th Calcutta 

79th Futteghur 

80th Cawnpore 

81st Nowsberah 

82d Shahjehanpoor 

84th Buxar 

87tli Jullundur 

88th Cawnpore 

90th . Lucknov 

93d Bareilly 

97th . Lucknow 

98th Campbellpoor 

Rif Brig ,Cdbat Lucknow 

tt H 3d ff Lucknow 


QUllNS TROOPS IN THE BOMBAY ARMY 

The preceding list, relating to the Bengal army, gives 
the names and localities of regiments for the later weeks 
of June, the following, having reference to the Bombay 
army, applies to the earlier pait of the same month , but 
the difference m this respect cannot be considerable 

Cavahy 

3d Drag Guards, Klrkoe 1 14th Light Drag , Calpee 
8th Hussars, . Nuseerabsd 1 17th Lancers, Kirkce 

ffotse-aritllety 

D Troop, . Foonah 


Ist Bat 8th Com , Baroda. 

4th ff 3d ff Rajpootana 
6th ff 1st ff Siiide 


Fooi-arttllei y. 


nth Bat 2d Com , Rajpootana 
nth ff 7th ff Bombay 

14th ff 5th ff Cen India 

14tb ff 8th ff Dharwar 


11th Company, 


Engineers. 


Rajpootana. 1 21ft Company, 


Can India 


Infantry. 


4th foot, . . GujeraL 

18th Royal Irish, Poonalu 
33d foot, . Foonah 

61st ff Kurachee 

5eth ff Belgaum 

57th ff Aden 

64th ff Allygurh 

7l8t Highlanders, Calpee 


72d Highlanders, Keemncb 
78th ff • Alum Bagh 
83d foot, . Rajpootana 
86th ff Calpee 

89tb ff Abmedabad 

92d Highlanders, Bombay 
|95tbfoot, . . Rajpootana. 


aUEEN’s TROOPS IN THE MADRAS ARMY. 

The following list applies to the state of affairs about 
the third week in June 


Cavalry. 

let Drag Guards, Bangalore. 1 12th Lancers, KumooL 


Mount 


Eorse-artilleiif. 

n Troop, 

Foot-ay tillety 

3d Bat Sd Com , Bangalore 1 14th Bat 6th Com , Bunde’eund 


Infantry 

1st foot, 1st Battalion, . * 

43d ff 
44th ff 

€0th Rides, 3d Battalion, 

66th foot, 

68th ff 
69th ff 
74tb ff 


Secunder.'ibad 

Bundolcund 

Madias 

Bangalore 

Cananore 

Rangoon 

Yiz'igapatam. 

Bellary. 


Summing up these entries, it will be seen that out of the 
99 regiments of the line in the British army (the 100th, a 
new Canadian regiment, had not at that time completed^its 
organisation), no less than 59 were in India in June 1858, 
with a proportion of the other branches of the military 
service Nothing can more strikingly illustrate the 
importance attached to the state of our Indian possessions 
On the 1st of January 1857, there were about 26.000 
royal troops and 12,000 Company’s European troops in 
India. Dunng the ensuing fifteen months, to April 1858, 
there were sent over 42,000 royal troops and 5000 Com- 
pany’s Europeans These would have given a total of 
85,000 British troops m India , but it was estimated that 
wai, sickness, and heat had lessened this number to 50,000 
available effective men At that time the arrangements of 
the English authorities were such as to insure the speedy 
increase of this European element to not less than 70,000 
men , and during the summer, still further advances were 
made in the same direction. 







Almo’.ab, bill station in Kumao’^. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

GRADUAL PACIFICATION IN THE AUTUMN, 


the events of the thiee months 
^ — July, August, and September, 
1858— he estimated without due 
consideration, it might appear that 
the progress made in India was 
hardly such as could fairly* be called 
‘ pacification,’ When it is found how 
frequently the Jugdispore rebels are 
mentioned in connection with the affairs 
of Bohar ; how numerous were the thalook- 
^ dars of Oude still in arms , how large an 
insurgent force the Begum held under her com- 
mand; how fruitless were all the attempts to 
capture the miscreant Nena Sahib , how severely 
the friendly thalookdars and zemindars of Oude 
were treate(\ by those in the rebel ranks, as a 
means of deterring others from joining the English; 
how active was Tanteea Topee in escaping fiom 
Roberts and Napier, Smith and Michel, with his 
treasure plundered from the Maharajah Scindia ; 
how many petty chieftains in the Bundelcund and 
Mahratta territories were endeavouring to raise 
themselves in 'power, during a period of disorder, 
by violence and plunder— there may be some 


justification for regarding the state of India as 
far from peaceful during those thiee months. 
But notwithstanding these appearances, the pacifi- 
cation of the empire was unquestionably in progress. 
The Bengal sepoys, the real mutineers, were becom- 
ing lessened in number every week, by the sword, 
the bullet, the gallows, and privation. The insur- 
gent bands, though many and apparently strong, 
consisted more and more exclusively of rabble 
niffians, whose chief motive for action was plunder, 
and who seldom ventured to stand a contest even 
with one-twentieth part their number of English 
troops. The regiments and drafts sent out from 
England, both to the Queen’s and the Company’s 
armies, wcie regularly continued, so as to render 
it possible to supply a few Bntish troops to all the 
points attacked or troubled. There was a steady 
increase in the number of Jilts, Goorkhas, Bheeli^ 
Scindians, Beloochees, &c , enlisted in Britishservic^ 
having little or no empathy with the high-casle 
Hindustani Oudians who had been the authon 
so much mischief. There waa a re-estabhshineiit 
of civil government in all the provines% and 
(excepting Oude) in nearly all the distriela ef^tsaeii 
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province ; attended by a renewjd of the revenue 
arrangements^ and by the maintenance of police 
bodies who aided in putting down rebels and 
marauders. There was an almost total absence of 
anything like nationality in the motions of the 
insurgents, or unity of purpose in their proceed^ 
ings , the decrepit Emperor of Delhi, and the half- 
witted King of Oude, both of them prisoners, had 
almost gone out of the thoughts of the natives — 
who, so far as they rebelled at all, looked out for 
new leaders, new paymasters, new plunder. In 
short, the British government had gained the 
upper hand in every province throughout India ; 
and preparations were eveiywhere made to main- 
tain this hold so firmly, that the discomfiture of 
the rebels became a matter almost of moral 
certainty. Much remained to be done, and much 
time would be needed for domg it; but the 
‘beginning of the end’ was come, and men 
could speak without impropriety of the gradual 
X>acification of India. 

The events of these three months will not 
require any lengthened treatment ; of new 
mutinies there was only one ; and the military 
and other operations will admit of rapid recital. 

Calcutta saw nothing of Viscount Canning dunng 
the spring, summer, and autumn. His lordship, 
as governor-general, appreciated the importance 
of being near Sir Colin Campbell, to consult with 
him daily on various matters affecting the military 
operations in the disturbed distiicts Both were 
at Allahabad throughout the period to which this 
chapter relates. The supreme council, however, 
remained at the presidential capital, giving effect 
to numerous legislative measures, and carrying on 
the regular government of the presidency. Calcutta 
was now almost entirely free from those panics 
which so frequently disturbed it during the early 
months of the mutiny ; rapine and bloodshed did 
not approach the city, and the English residents 
gradually sobered down. Although the violent 
and often absurd opposition to the governor-general 
had not quite ceased, it had greatly lessened ; the 
dignified firmness of Lord Canning made a gradual 
conquest. Some of the newspapers, here as at 
Bombay, invented proclamations and narratives, 
crimes and accusations, with a disregard of truth 
which would hardly have been shewn by any 
joumalB in the mother-country , and those effiisions 
which were not actually invented, too often received 
a colour ill calculated to convey a correct idea of 
their nature. Many of the journalists never forgot 
or forgave the restrictions which the governor- 
general deemed it prudent to place on the press 
in the summer of 1857 , the amount of anonymous 
slander heaped on him was immense. One cir- 
cumstance which enabled his lordship to live 
down the calumnies, was the discoveiy, made by 
the journalists in the following summer, that Lord 
Derby’s government was not more disposed than 
that of Lord Palmerston to expel Viscount Cannmg 
&om office— a matter which will have to be noticed 
more fully in another chapter. The more moderate 


joumahsts of the Anglo-Indian press, it must in I 
fairness be stated, did their part towards bringing 
about a more healthy state of feeling 

That the authorities at Calcutta were not insen- 
sible to the value of newspapers and journals, in a 
region so far away from England, was shewn by 
an arrangement made in the month of August 
— ^which afibrded at the same time a quiet but 
significant proof of an improved attention tow ards 
the well-being of soldiers. An order was issued 
that a supply of newspapers and periodicals should 
be forwarded to the different mihtary hospitals in 
Calcutta at the public expense. Those for the 
officers’ hospital* comprised some magazines of a 
higher class than were included in the list for the 
men’s hospitals; but such were to be sent ^after- 
wards to the men’s hospitals, when the officers 
had perused them. 

In connection with military matters, in and 
near the presidential city, it may be mentioned that 
the neighbourhood of C^cutta was the scene of a 
settlement or colonisation very novel, and as unsatis- 
factory as it was novel. It has been the custom to 
send over a small number of soldiers’ wives with 
every British regiment sent to our colonies or 
foreign territories. During the course of twelve 
months so many regiments arrived at Calcutta, 
that these soldiers’ wives accumulated to eighteen 
hundred in number. They were consigned to the 
station at Dumdum, a-few miles north of Calcutta , 
and were attended by three or four surgeons and 
one Protestant chaplain The accommodation 
provided for them was sufficient for the women 
themselves, but not for the children, who added 
greatly to their number Many of these women, 
being of that ignorant and ill-iegulated class from 
which soldiers too frequently choose their wives, 
brought with them dirty habits and drinking 
tendencies , and these, when the fierce heat of an • 
Indian summer came, engendered dysentery and 
diarrhoea, from which diseases a large number of 
women and children died. Other irregularities of 
conduct appeared, among a mass of women so 
strangely separated from all home-ties , and 
arrangements were gradually made for breaking 
up this singular colony 

The details given in former chapters, especially 
in the ‘notes,’ will have shewn how laige was the 
number of regiments conveyed from the United 
Kingdom and the colonics to India ; and when it 
is remembered that far more of these landed at 
Calcutta than at Madras, Bombay, or Kurachee, | 
it will easily be understood how military an aspect | 
they gave to the first-named city. Still, numerous j 
as they w^ere, they were never equal to the demand 
Without making any long stay at Calcutta, they 

* To the officers* hoepiial— Calcutta Englxahman, Bengal But- 
karut BheemXt Illustrated London News^ Punch, Blaekwoous 
Magaztne, Fraser^s Magasms, New MontjUu Magaame, Montnlg 
Army Im^ four copies Chasslterfc Joumeu, four eopiei Famuy 
Heraid» To the men's ho^iltals — ^two copies Oaleutia Snglt^tman, 
two copies Bengal Eitrkaru, two copies Pheentx, two oopi» 
Illustrated London News, two copies Punch, two copies Eousehoia 
Words, twdTe copies Chamber/s Journal, twdTS eopiee FamUy 
Berald, 
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marclied to the scenes of action in the northwest. 
In the scarcity of regular troops, the Bengal govern- 
ment derived much valuable services from naval 
and marine brigades — men occupying a middle 
position between soldiers and sailors. Captain 
Sir William Peel’s naval bngade has been often 
mentioned, in connection with gallant achieve- 
ments in Oude; and Captain Sotheby’s naval 
brigade also won a good name, in the provinces 
eastward of Oude But besides these, there were 
about a dozen different bodies in Bengal, each 
consistmg of a commandant, two under-officers, a 
hundred men, and two hght field-guns Being 
well drilled, and accustomed to active movements, 
these parties were held in readiness to march off 
at short notice to any districts where a few resolute 
disciplined men could overawe turbulent towns- 
people , and thus they held the eastern districts 
in quietness without' drawing on the regular 
nnhtary strength of the presidency. The Shannon 
naval brigade acquired great fame; the heroic 
Peel had made himself a universal favourite, and 
the brigade became a noted body, not only for 
their own services, but for their connection with 
their late gallant commander When the brigade 
returned down the Ganges, the residents of 
Calcutta gave them a public reception and a grand 
dinner. Sir James Outram was present at the 
dinner, and, in a graceful and appropriate w^ay, 
told of his own experience of the services of the 
brigade at Lucknow in the memorable days of the 
previous winter ^ Almost the first white faces I 
saw, when the lamented Havelock and I rushed out 
of our prison to greet Sir Cohn at the head of oui 
deliverers, were the hearty, jolly, smiling faces of 
some of you Shannon men, who were pounding 
away with two big guns at the palace ; and I then, 
for the first time in my life, had the opportunity of 
seeing and admiring the coolness of British sailors 
under fire. There you were, working in the open 
plains, without cover, or screen, or rampart of any 
kind, your guns within musket-range of the enemy, 
as coolly as if you were practising at the Woolwich 
target And that it was a hot fire you were 
exposed to, was proved by three of the small staff 
that accompanied us (Napier, young Havelock, and 
Sitwell) being knocked over by musket-balls in 
passing to the rear of those guns, consequently 
further from the enemy than yourselves.’ Such a 
speech from such a man was about the most 
acceptable compliment that the brigade could 
receive, and was well calculated to produce a 
healthy emulation in other quarters 

The authorities at all the stations were on the 
watch for any symptoms which, though trivial in 
themselves, might indicate the state of feeling 
among the soldiery or the natives generally. 
Thus, on the 10th of July, at Barrackpore, a 
chuprassee happening to go down to a tank near 
the lines, saw a bayonet half in and half out of the 
water. A search was thereupon ordered ; when 
about a hundred weapons — ^muskets, sabres, and 
bayonets — ^with balls and other ammunition — 


were discovered at the bottom of the tank. These 
warlike materials were rendered almost valueless 
I by the action of the water ; but their presence in 
the tank was not the less a mystery needing to be 
investigated The authorities, in this as in numy 
similar cases, thought it prudent not to divulge tb^ 
results of their investigation. 

The great jails of India were a source of much 
trouble and anxiety during the mutiny. All the 
large towns contained such places of incarceration, 
which were usually full of very desperate charac- 
ters , and these men were rejoiced at any oppor- 
tunity of revenging themselves on the authorities. 
Such opportunities were often afforded ; for, as we 
have many times had occasion to narrate, the 
mutineers frequently broke open the jails as a 
means of strengthening their power by the aid 
of hundreds oi thousands of budmashes ready for 
any atrocities So late as the 31st of July, at 
Mjmensing, in the eastern part of Bengal, the 
prisoners in the jail, six hundred in number, having 
overpowered the guard, escaped, seized many 
tulwars and muskets, and marched off towards 
Jumalpore. The Europeans at this place made 
hurried preparations for defence, and sent out 
such town-guards and police as they could muster, 
to attack the escaped prisoners outside the station. 
About half of the number were killed or recap- 
tured, and the rest escaped to work mischief 
elsewhere It is believed, however, that in this 
particular case, the prisoners had no immediate 
connection with rebels or mutinous sepoys , certain 
prison arrangements concerning food excited their 
anger, and under the influence of this anger they 
broke forth. 

So far as concerns actual mutiny, the whole 
province of Bengal was nearly exempt from that 
infliction during the period now under considera- 
tion, regular government was maintained, and 
very few rebels troubled the course of peacefiil 
industry 

Beliar, however, was not so fortunate. Situated 
between Bengal and Oude, it was nearer to the 
scenes of anarchy, and shared in them more fully. 
Sir Edward Lugard, as we have seen, was employed 
there during the spiing months; but having 
brought the Jugdispore rebels, as he believed, to 
the condition of mere bandits and marauders, he 
did not think it well to keep his force in active 
service during the rainy season, when they would 
probably suffer more from inclement weather than 
from the enemy. He resigned command, on 
account of his shattered health, and his Azimghur 
field-force was broken up. The 10th foot, and the 
Madras artillery, went to Dinapoor ; the 84th foot 
and the military tram, under Brigadier Douglas, 
departed for Benares ; the royal artill^ were 
summoned to Allahabad ; the Sikh cavalry aii4 
the Madras rifles went to Saaseram; and fte 
Madras cavaliy to Gbazeepore. Captain Rattragr, 
with his Sikhs, was left at Jugdispore, whom he 
made frequent excursions to dulodge sesdd parties 
of rebels. 
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A series of minor occnrrences took place in this 
part of Debar, during July, sufficient to require the 
notice of a few active officers at the head of small 
bodies of reliable troops, but tending on the other 
hand to shew that the militaiy power of the rebels 
was nearly broken down — ^to be followed by the 
predatoiy excursions of ruffian bands whose chief 
or only motive was plunder. On the 8th a body of 
rebels entered Arrah, fired some shot, and burnt 
Mr Victor’s bungalow ; the troops at that station 
being too few to eifectually dislodge them, a rein- 
forcement was sent from Patna, which drove them 
away. Brigadier Douglas was placed in command 
of the whole of this disturbed portion of Debar, 
from Dinapoor to Ghazeepore, including the Arrah 
and Jugdispore districts; and he so marshalled 
and organised the troops placed at his disposal as 
to enable him to bring small bodies to act promptly 
upon any disturbed spots He established strong 
posts at moderate distances in all directions. 
The rebels m tins quarter having fbw or no guns 
left, Douglas felt that their virtual extinction, 
though slow, would be certain. He was con- 
stantly on the alert , insomuch that the miscreants 
could never remain long to work mischief in one 
place. Meghur Singh, Joodhur Singh, and many 
other ‘Singhs,’ headed small bauds at this time. 
On the 17 tb. Captain Rattray had a smait 
encounter with some of these people at Dehrec, or 
rather, it was a capture, with scaiccly any encoun- 
ter at all. His telegram to Allahabad desciibed 
it very pithily ; ‘Sangram Singh having committed 
some murders in the neighbourhood of Rotas, 
and the road being completely closed by him, I 
sent out a party of eight picked men from my 
regiment, with orders to kill or bring in Sangram 
Singh. This party succeeded most signally. They 
disguised themselves as mutinous sepoys, brought 
in Sangram Singh last night, and killed his brother 
(the man who committed the late murders by 
Sangram Singh’s oiders), his sons, nephew, and 
grandsons, amounting in all to nine persons — bring- 
ing in their heads. At this capture, all the people 
of the south [of the district?] are much rejoiced. 
The hills for the present are clear from rebels. 
I shall try Sangram Singh to-morrow.’ The trunk- 
road from Calcutta to the upper provinces, about 
Sasseram, Jehanabad, Karumnassa, and other 
places, was frequently blocked by small parties 
of rebels or marauders; and then it became 
necessaiy to send out detachments to disperse 
theiiL As it was of immense importance to 
maintain this road open for traffic, military and 
commercial, the authorities, at Patna, Benares, and 
elsewhere, were on the alert to hunt down any 
predatory bands that might make their appearance. 

Although Douglas commanded the district in 
which Jugdispore is situated, he did not hold 
Jugdispore itself. That place had changed hands 
more &an once, since the day when Koer Singh 
headed the Dinapoor mutineers; and it was at 
the beginning of August held by Ummer Singh, 
with the chief body of the Debar rebels. Brigadier 


Douglas gradually oiganised arrangements for 
another attack on this place. His object was, if 
possible, so to surround Ummer Singh that he 
should only have one outlet of escape, towards 
Benares and Mirzapore, where there were sufficient 
English troops to bring him to bay. The rebels, 
however, made so many separate attacks at various 
places in the Bhahabad district, and moved about 
with such surprising celerity, that Douglas was 
forced to postpone his mam attack for a time, 
seeing that Jugdispore could not be invested unless 
he had most of his troops near that spot. All 
through the month of August we hear of partial 
engagements between small parties of rebels and 
much smaller parties of the English— -ending, in 
almost every case, m the flight of the former, but 
not the less harassing to the latter. At one time 
we read of an appearance of these ubiquitous 
insurgents at Rasserah ; at another at Arrah ; at 
others at Belowtee, Nowadda, Jugragunje, Mas- 
seegunje, Roopsauguty, Doomraon, Burrarpore, 
Chowpore, Pah, Nurreehurgunje, Kuseea, Nissree- 
gunje, and other towns and villages — ^mostly south 
of the Ganges and west of the Bone. 

It is unnecessary to trace the operations in this 
province during September There was no rebel 
army, properly so called, but there were small 
bands in various directions — plundering villages, 
buiniiig indigo- works, molesting opium-grounds, 
muidenng unprotected poisons knoA\n or sup- 
posed to be friendly to the Butish, and committing 
atrocities from motives either of personal venge- 
ance or of plunder. Of patriotism there vsas 
nothing, for the peaceful villages sufiered as 
much from these rufflans as the servants of the 
state. The state of matters was well described by 
an eye-witness, who said that Bhahabad (the dis- 
trict which contains Arrah and Jugdispore) ‘is one 
of the richest districts in Behar, and is pillaged 
fiom end to end ; it is what an Irish county 
would be with the Rockites masters of the oppor- 
tunity.’ It was a not rather than a rebellion , a 
senes of disorders produced by ruffians, rather 
than a manifestation of patriotism or national 
independence. To restore tranquillity, requiied 
more troops than Brigadier Douglas could com- 
mand at that time; but everything foretold a 
gradual suppression of this state of disorder, 
when October brought him more troops and 
cooler weather. 

We now pass on to the turbulent province of 
Oude — that region which, from the very beginning 
of the mutiny, was the most difficult to deal with. 
It will be remembered, from the details given m 
the former chapters, that Lucknow was entirely 
reconquered by the British; that the hne of 
communication between that city and Cawnpore 
was safely in their hands; that after Sir Colin 
Campbell, Sir James Ontram, and other generals 
had taken their departure to other provinces. Sir 
Hope Grant remained in military command of 
Oude ; and that Mr Montgomery, who had been 
Lawrence’s coadjutor in the Pnnjauh, undertook, as 
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chief-commissioner of Oude, the difficult task of 
re establishing civil government in that distracted 
countiy. 

It may be well here to take some notice of an 
important state document relating to Oude and 
its government, its thalookdars and its zemindars. 

During the spring and summer,* the two 
Houses of Parliament were hotly engaged in a 
contest concerning Viscount Canning and the 
Earl of EUenborough, which branched off into a 
contest between Whigs and Conservatives, marked 
by great bitterness on both sides. The immediate 
cause was a proclamation intended to have been 
issued (but never actually issued) by Viscount 
Canning in Oude, announcing the forfeiture of 
all estates belonging to thalookdars and zemindars 
who had been guilty of complicity with the 
rebels The Earl of EUenborough, during his 
brief tenure of office as president of the Board 
of Control, wrote the celebrated ‘secret dis- 
patch* (dated April 19 th),t in which he con- 
demned the proposed proclamation, and haughtily 
reproved the governor-general himself. It was a 
dispatch, of which the following words were dis- 
approved even by the carl’s own party ‘ We must 
admit that, under these circumstances, the hostili- 
ties which have been earned on m Oude have 
rather the character of legitimate war than that of 
lebeUion, and that the people of Oude should 
rather be regarded with indulgent consideration, 
than made the objects of a penalty exceeding in 
extent and in seventy almost any -which has been 
recoided in history as inflicted upon a subdued 
nation. Other conquerors, when they have suc- 
ceeded in overcoming resistance, have excepted a 
few persons as still deserving of punishment, but 
have, with a generous policy, extended their 
clemency to the great body of the people You 
have acted upon a different principle. You have 
reserved a few as deserving of special favour, and 
j ou have struck with w'hat they will feel as the 
severest of punishment the mass of the inhabitants 
of the country. We cannot but think that the 
precedents from which you hav^e departed will 
appear to have been conceived in a spint of 
wisdom superior to that which appears in the 
piecedent you have made * 

It was not until the month of October that 
the English public were made acquainted with 
Viscount Canning’s reply to this dispatch. Dur- 
ing the interval of five or six months', speculation 
was active as to the mode in which he would 
view it, and the course he would adopt in 
relation to it. His leply was dated ‘Allahabad, 
Jane 17 th,’ and, when at length publicly known, 
attracted general attention for its dignified tone. 
Even those who continued to believe that the 
much-canvassed proclamation would not have 
been a just one to issne^ adnutted (in most 
instances) the cogency of the governor-general’s 
arguments against the EUenborough dispatch— 

♦ See Chap xxtu , pp 450-461, f TMrf, p 459 
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especiaUy iirrdation to the unfimness of making 
public a piofessedly ‘secret’ dispatch. The reply 
was not addressed to the earl, whose name was not 
mentioned in it throughout ; its address was to 
‘ the Secret Committee of the Court of Directory* 
in accordance with official rule ; but the earl was 
responsible, and alone responsible, for the dispatdi 
and the severe language it contained. The personid 
part of Viscount Canning’s reply, the calm but 
indignant allusion to the ungenerous treatment 
he had received, was comprised in the first six 
clauses, which we give in a foot-note.* He pro- 
ceeded to notice the strange way in which the 
EUenborough dispatch almost jostified the Oudians, 
as if they were fighting for a righteous cause— 
quite legitimate in a member of the legislature, 
proposing a leconsideration of the annexation 
of Oude , but quite unjustifiable in a minister 
serving Queen Victoria, who was at that moment, 
rightly or wrongly, the real Queen of Oude. 
Viscount Canning declined to discuss the policy 
which, two years earlier, had dictated the annexa- 
tion; it was not his performance, nor was he 

* ‘1 The dispatch condemns in the strongest terms the 
proclamation which, on the 3d of March, I directed the chief- 
commissioner of Oude to issue from Lucknow. 

*2 Although written in the Secret Committee, the dispatch 
was made public in England three weeks before it reached my 
hands. It will in a few da^s be read m every station in 
Hindostan 

*3 Before the dispatch was published in England, it had been 
announced to parliament by a minister of the Crown as convey- 
ing disapproval in every sense of the policy indicated by the 
governor^generars proclamation Whether this description was 
an accurate one or not I do not inquiie The tel^raph has 
already carried it over the length and breadth of India 

* 4 1 need scarcely tell your honourable committee that the 
existence of such a dispatch, even had it never passed out of tho 
records of the Secret Department, would bo deeply mortifying to 
me, however confident I might feel that your honourable com- 
mittee would, upon reconsideration, relieve mo of the censure 
v\hich It casts upon me Still less necessary is it for me to point 
out that the publication of the document, preceded as it has boon 
by an authoritative declaration of its meaning and spirit, is calcu- 
lated greatly to increase the difficulties in which the government 
of India is placed, not only by weakening the authority of the 
go\crnor>gcneral, but by encouraging resistance and deluaive 
hopes in many classes of the population of Oude 

* 5 So far as the dispatch and the mode in which it has been 
dealt with aifcct myself personally, 1 will trouble your honour- 
able committee with very few words No taunts or sarcasms, 
come from what quarter they may, will turn me from tiie path 
which 1 believe to bo that of my public duty. 1 believe that a 
change in the head of the government of India at this time, If tt 
took place under the circumstances which indicated a repudiation 
on the pait of the government in England of the policy whldi has 
hitherto been pursued towards the rebels of Oude, would seriously 
retard the pacification of the country I believe that that poliey 
has been from the beginning merciful without weakness, and 
indulgent viittaout compromise of the dignity of the government 
1 believe that wherever the authority of the government has been 
established, it has become manifest to the people in Oude, as else- 
where, that the mdulgence to those who make submission, and 
who are free from atrodous crime,, will be large. I believe that 
the issue of the proclamation which has been so severely cim- 
demned was thoroughly consistent with that policy, and that it 
is so viewed by those to whom it is address^ I bsUeve that 
that policy, if steadily pursued, offers the best and earliest pros- 
pect of restoring peace to Oude upon a stable footing. 

* 6 Firm in these convictions, I will not, in a time iumx* 
ampled difficulty, danger, and toil, lay down of my own act the 
high trust which I have the honour to hold ; but I will, with Ute 
permission of your hononreble committee, state the grounds 
which those convictions rest, and describe the coarse of pmkf 
which 1 have pursued in dealing with the rebellion In Oiidn. M, 
when I have done so, it shall be deemed that that p^nhas IMMU 
erroneous, or that, not being erroneous, ft has been fi|eb|g4l4 
ineffectually carried out, or that for any reason the c onfid e nc e ^ 
those who are responsible for the administration of Indi an fflhlBS 
in England should be withheld from me^ 1 make it nyrasf wyid 
but urgent request, through your honourehie eoanalMa^iM X 
may be relieved of the office ofgovaniQr-genisalcf 

least possible delay.* 
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wipower^d to undo it whon odco dooOi But ho 
it ioonmbent on him to point onttlio dioastrons 
tfects which might follow, if the Oudians were 
encouraged by snch reasonings as those contained 
in the Ellenborough dispatch. Speaking of the 
Begum, the Moulvie, the Nazim, and other rebel 
leaders in Oude, he stated that there was scarcely 
any unity of plan or sympathy of purpose among 
them ; * but,’ he added, * I cannot think this want 
of unity win long continue. If it shall once become 
manifest that the British government hesitates to 
declare its right to possess Oude, and that it 
regards itself as a wrongful intruder into the place 
of the dynasty which the Begum claims to repre- 
sent, I believe that this would draw to the side of 
the Begum many who have hitherto shewn no 
sympathy with the late ruling family, and that it 
IS just what IS wanting to give a national character 
to her cause. An uncompromising assertion of 
our authonty in Oude is perfectly compatible with 
a merciful exercise of it; and 1 respectfully submit 
that if the government of India is not supported in 
making this assertion, and in declaring that the 
recent acts of the people of Oude are acts of 
rebellion, and that they may in strict right be 
treated as such, a powerful temptation will be 
offered to them to maintain their present struggle 
or to renew it.’ 

The govemor-generars defence of the procla- 
mation itself we need not notice at any length ; 
the proclamation was never issued in its original 
form — the subject being left generally to the 
discretion of Mr Montgomery. The tenor of his 
reply may be thus briefly indicated — That he went 
to Allahabad to reside, chiefly that he might be 
able personally to investigate the state of Oude ; 
that he soon decided to make a difference between 
mutinied sepoys and Oudian rebels, that the latter 
should not be put to death for appeanng in arms 
against the authorities, unless they had committed 
actual murder; that the general punishment for 
Oudian rebellion should be confiscation of estates, 
a punishment frequently enforced against rebels m 
past years, both by the British and by the native 
governments ; that it is a punishment which in 
no way affects the honour of the most sensitive 
Rajpoot or Brahmin; that it admits of every 
gradation, according to the severity or lightness of 
the offence ; that it would enable the government 
to rewuxl friendly thalookdars and zemindars with 
estates taken from those who had rebelled ; that 
most of the thalookdars had acquired their estates 
by spoliation of the village communities, at a 
time when they (the thalookdars) were acting under 
the native government as ‘ nazims’ (governors) or 
^chuckladars’ (collectors of government rents); 
that^ as a matter of abstract nght, it would be just 
to ^ve these estates back again to the village 
communities ; but that, as there would be insuper- 
abto difficulties to this course, it would be better to 
take the forfeited estates of rebellious thalookdars 
as government propeiiy, out of which fiuthM 
villages and indi^u^ might be rewarded. 


Another reply, written by Yiscount Canning on 
the 7th of Jidy, was to the dispatch of the Court 
of Directors dated the 18th of May. In that 
dispatch the directors, while expressing full 
confidence in the governor-general, courteously 
requested him to furnish an explanation of the 
circumstances and motives which led him to frame 
the proclamation. This explanation he most 
readily gave, m terms equivalent to those above 
indicated. He expressed, too, his thankfulness for 
the tone in which the directors had written to him. 
^Such an expression of the sentiments of your 
honourable court would be to me a source of 
gratification and just pride under any circum- 
stances ; but the generous and timely promptitude 
with which you have been pleased to issue it, and 
the fact that it contains approval of the past, as 
well as trust for the future, has greatly enhanced 
its value. Tour honourable court have rightly 
judged, that in the midst of difficnlties no support 
is so cheering to a public servant, or so strengthen- 
ing, as that which is derived from a declared 
approval of the spirit hy which bis past acts have 
been guided.’ 

It may be here remarked that some of the 
European inhabitants of Calcutta, who had from 
the first placed themselves in antagonism with 
Viscount Canning, prepared an address to the 
Earl of Ellenborough, thanking him for the ‘secret’ 
dispatch, denouncing the principles and the policy 
acted on by the governor-general, lamenting the 
earl’s retirement after so brief a tenure of office, 
denouncing the Whigs, and expressing a hope that 
the earl, whether in or out of office, would long 
live to ‘ uphold the honour and interests of British 
India.* 

We now proceed to a brief narrative of the 
course of events m Oude during July, August, and 
September. 

The province, in the first of these three months, 
w^as ip a remarkable condition. Mr Montgomery, 
as chief- commissioner, intrusted with large powers, 
gradually felt his way towards a re-establishment 
of British influence. Most of the dependants and 
adherents of the deposed royal family belonged to 
Lucknow ; and it was hence in that city that they 
required most carefully to be watched. In the 
provinces, the late king’s power and the present 
British power were regarded with about equal 
indifference or dislike. A sort of feudalism pre- 
vailed, inimical to the recognition of any central 
authority, except in merely nominal matters. 
There were rebel forces under different leaders at 
different spots ; but it is doubtful whether any of 
them were fighting for the deposed king ; each 
leader had an eye to the assumption of power 
by or for himself. Even the Begum, one of the 
king’s wives, was influenced by motives very for 
removed from affection to her lord. Great as 
Montgomery’s difficulties were, therefore, they 
were less than would have been occasioned by a 
concentration of action, a unity of purpose, among 
the malcontents. He re-organised ci^ tribunals 
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and offices in such districts as were within his miles of that ci^ by the fl8th of July, having 
power, and waited for favouTuble opportunities to passed on his way through loa Tt^g 

do the like in other districts. the Rajah of KupoorthuUa to keep open ins 

General Sir Hope Grant was Mr Montgomery’s communications. His advance alarmed the iwImbI 
coadjutor in these labours, bringing military power army which was at that time engaged in besie^ng 
to bear where civil power was insufficient. In Maun Singh in Shahgunje (twelve miles south rf 
the early part of the month he remained at Fyzabad) ; it broke up into three divisions— K>ne of 
Lucknow, keeping together a small but efficient which fled towards Gonda ; a second marched tot 
army, and watching the course of events around Sultanpore on the Goomtee , while a third made for 
him. Later in the month, however, he deemed it Tanda on the Gogra. This precipitate flight shewed 
necessary to take the field, and endeavour to in a striking way the dread felt by the insurgents 
chastise a large body of rebels who were setting of an encounter with Sir Hope Grant ; for their 
up the Begum in authority at Fyzabad. On the numbers are supposed to have been at least teA 
21st he started off in that direction, taking with times as great as his. On the 29th, Grant entered 
him a force comprising the 1st Madras Europeans, Fyzabad, and there heard that a large body of 
the 2d battalion of the Rifle Brigade, the 1st rebels were escaping across the Gogra a mile or 
Punjaub infantry, the 7th Hussars, Hudson’s Horse, two ahead , he pushed on with cavalry and horse- 
twelve light guns, and a heavy train It was con- artillery, but was only in time to send a few round- 
sidered probable that, on his way, Grant would shot into their rear. On the following day. Maun 
relieve Maun Singh, the powerful thalookdar so Singh, now delivered from beleaguerment, had 
often mentioned, who was besieged in his fort at an interview with him On the 2d of August, 
Shahgunje by many thousand rebels This cun- two of the three divisions of the rebel army 
ning time-server had drawn suspicion upon his contrived to join in the vicinity of Sultanpore, 
acts and motives on many former occasions ; but where they again formed a compact army of 
as it was more desirable to have him as a friend eighteen thousand men, with eleven guns. Not- 
than an enemy, and as he had unquestionably withstanding the escape of the rebels. Grant’s 
earned the enmity of the rebels by his refusal to undisputed occupation of Fyzabad made a great 

act openly against the British, it was considered impression m the whole province. This place 

prudent to pay some attention to his present was a centre of Mohammedan influence; while 
applications for aid Grant and Montgomery, the near it was the very ancient though decayed city 
one as general and the other as commissioner, held of Ayodha or Oude, one of the most sacred of 
possession of the road from Cawnpore to Lucknow, Hindoo cities. Religious quarrels had often broken 
and the road from Lucknow to Nawabgunge ; it out between the two communities ; and now the 
was hoped that Grant’s expedition would obtain British shewed themselves masters alike over the 
command likewise of the road from Nawabgunge Mohammedan and the Hindoo cities 
to Fyzabad. These are the three components of It was a great advantage at this time that 
one mam road which nearly intersects Oude Hurdeo Buksh, a powerful zemindar of Oude, was 

from west to east , the possession of it would enabled to give practical efficiency to the friendly 

render practicable the gradual crushing of the feeling with which he had regarded the English 
rebel bands in different forts north and south throughout the mutiny. At his estate of Dhurren- 
of the road. The rebel leaders, about the middle pore, not far from Nawabgunge, he organised a 
of the month, were believed to comprise the small force of retainers, which, with two guns, he 
Begum of Oude, her paramour Mummoo Khan, employed in fighting against some of the neigh- 
Beni Madhoo, Baboo Rambuksh, Bihonath Singh, bounng thalookdars and zemindars who were 
Chandabuksh, Gholab Singh, Nurput Singh, the hostile to British interests Such instances were 
Shahzada Feroze Shah, Bhopal Singh, and others few in number, but they were gradually increas- 
' of less notd , they had under their command mg ; and to such agency the ultimate pacification 
sixty or seventy thousand armed men of various of Oude would necessarily be in considerable part 
grades, and forty or fifty guns. More than half of due. 

I the whole number were supposed to be with the While Grant was encamped at Fyzabad, he 
Begum and Mummoo Khan, at Chowka-Ghat, made arrangements for routing some of the rebel 
beyond the river Gogra; and to these Sir Hope bodies stationed m places to the east and south- 
Grant directed his chief attention. Where Nena east, whither they h^ fled on his approach. He 
Sahib was hiding, the British authorities could made up a column— comprising the 1st Madras 
never definitely learn; although it was known 
that he was near the northern or Nepaul frontier 
of Oude. It was believed that h^ as well as the 
Begum, was becoming straitened for want of funds 
— appliances without which they could never 
hope to keep their rebel forces together. 

The general, with his force from Lucknow, 
experienced no obstruction in his march towards 
^^bad. He arrived at a point within fourteen 


Europeans, the 5th Punjaub Rifles, a detachment 
of Madras Sappers, a detachment of the 7th 
Hussars, 300 of Hodson’s Horse, and a troop of 
horse-artillery. With this force, Brigadier Honto4 
was directed to proceed to Sultanpcnre, whitim m 
important section of the rebels had retteati^ 
Heavy rains prevented the departure of, 
brigaffier so soon as had been intradad ; 
set forth on the 9ih of Augusi^ and 
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4ir«i^ hjrsL small force fhmi Lucknow, compris- 
Biai^er’s Sikhs and two horse'ardllofj gons. 
(Hi the 13th, Horsford took possession of Saltan- 
pore, after a tongh opposition from sixteen or 
e^hteen thousand rebels ; he not only drove the 
enemy across the river Goomtee, bat shelled them 
out 4^ the cantonments on the opposite banks. 
1%6 most determined of the combatants among 
the rebds were believed to be those regiments of 
mutinied sepoys which had been known as the 
Knseerabad brigade; they had established three 
posts to guard the gh^ts or ferries across the river, 
ami held these ghits for a time with snch obstinacy 
as to occasion them a severe loss. 

Snltanpore occupied an important position in 
relation to the rest of Oude ; being on the same 
river (the Goomtee) as Lucknow, and on the high 
road from Allahabad to Fyzabad. It was evident 
that this place, from the relative positions of the 
opposing forces, could not long remain at peace. 
The rebels endeavoured to regain possession of 
it after their defeat; while Sir Hope Grant 
resolved to prevent them. They returned to the 
Goomtee, and occupied many villages nearly oppo- 
site the city. On the 24th of August, Grant made 
preparations for crossing the river and attacking 
them. This plan he put in execution on the 
following day ; when twelve hundred foot and two 
guns effected the passage, and seized three villages 
immediately in front. The rebels, however, main- 
tained a position from which they could send over 
shot into the British camp ; this lasted until the 
29th, when they were driven from their position, 
and compelled to retire towards Sassenpore, where 
they reassembled about seven thousand of their 
number, with eight guns. 

The first days of September found this body of 
rebels separating and recombining, lessening and 
augmenting, in a manner that renders it difficult 
to trace the actual movements. The real mutinous 
sepoys, the ‘Pandies’ of the once mighty Bengal 
army, were now few among them ; and the 
fluctuating numbers were made up chiefly of the 
adherents of the rebellious thalookdars and zemin- 
dars of Oude— the vassals of those feudal barons 
—together with felons and scoundrels of various 
kinds. On one day they appeared likely to retire 
to Amethee, the stronghold of a rebel named Lall 
Hadhoo Singh ; on another, they shewed symp- 
tdm of marching to Mozuffemugger, a place about 
mOes from Sultanpore ; while on a third, 
some of them made their appearance at a town 
about twenty miles from Snltanpore on the 
lAd^aow road. 

At 1Mb time (September) the position of the 
British in Oude, so far as concerned the possession 
of actual governing power, was very singular. 

hdd a belt of country right across the centre 
oS province from east to west ; while the dis- 
tiletssiorth and south of that belt were either in 
the possesskm of rebels, or were greatly troubled 
by them. The position was thus dearly described 
the Lucknow eoirespondent of the Bambt^ 


QoiMt : ^ The districts in our possesskm lie in a 
large ellipse, of which Ludenow and Durriabad are 
foci, the ends of one diameter being Gawnpore 
and Fyzabad. These cities are situated almost due 
east and west. Our dvil jurisdiction ext^ids, on 
the average, twenty-five miles all round Lucknow, 
and not much less round Dnrriabad. Our line of 
communication is uninterrupted from Gawnpoi^ to 
Fyzabad, which latter borders on the Gonickpore 
district.* North of this belt or ellipse were various 
bodies of rebels under the Begum, Mummoo 
Khan, Feroze Shah, Hurdut Singh, and other 
leaders ; while south of the belt were other bodies 
under Bern Madhoo, Hunmunt Singh, the Rajah of 
Gonda, &c. Irrespective of these, were Nena 
Sahib and some of his relations who, though not 
to be encountered, were known to be still m the 
northeast of Oude, near the Nepaul frontier. Sir 
Hope Grant had immediate control over both 
banks of the Goomtee, near Sultanpore, and was 
preparing for a decisive advance against the rebels 
as soon as he was joined by Brigadier Berkeley, 
who was sent from Allahabad on an expedition 
presently to be noticed. 

The portion of Oude nearest to Rohilcund, where 
the energetic Moulvie had lately lost his life, was 
kept for a long time in a state of anarchy by 
a combination of rebel chieftains, who declared 
hostility against the Bajah of Powayne for having 
betrayed and killed the Moulvie. They at first 
quarrelled a good deal concerning the possession of 
the effects -of the deceased leader ; but the Begum 
put in a claim, which seems to have been acceded 
to. Although the authorities at Lucknow could not 
at this time spare a force to rout out the msurgents 
on this side of Oude, the service was rendered 
from Rohilcund, as will be shewn shortly. i 

In a district of Oude between Lucknow and 
the Rohilcund frontier, a gallant affair as 
achieved by Mr Cavanagb, who had gamed so 
much renown by carrying the message from Sir 
James Outram at Lucknow to Sir Cohn Oampbelfs 
camp Being appointed chief civil officer of the 
Muhiabad district, he arranged with Captain 
Dawson and Lieutenant French to defend the 
district from rebels as well as they could, by the 
aid of a few native police and sowars. On the 30th 
of July a body of 1600 insurgents, with one gun, 
made a sudden attack on a small out-station 
defended only by about 70 men. The place was 
gallantly held until Cavanagh and French reached 
it. One bold charge sent the rebels fleeing in all 
directions ; and the district was soon pacified. Mr 
Cavanagh had the tact to win over several small 
zemindars to the Bntish cause, by threatening to 
punish them if insubordinate and by undertaking 
to aid them if they were attacked by rebel hands ; 
they combined to mamtain four hundred match- 
lockmen at their own expense in the British cause. 
Many of the petty rajahs and zemindars had thw- 
sdves been more than suspected ; hut the civil 
autiiorities were empowered to win them over, by 
an indulgent forgetf^ess of thrir past conduct 
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On another side of Onde, near Allahabad and were taken to check it Brigadier Berkel^ was 

the apex of the Doab, there w^ many bold and placed in command of a *Soraon Field*force^* hufily 

reckless thalookdars, who held ont threats to all collected, comprising 200 of H.M. 32d fooi^ tl^ 7th 

of their class who ^red to profess fnendriiip to Punjaub infantry, about 150 other influitiy, 

the English. A loyal thalookdar. Baboo Bampnr- troops of Lahore light horse, a detachmoit of 

sand Singh, was attackecPby a number of these Madras cavalry, detachments of horse and foot 
confederated chieftains with their retainers at artillery, and nine gnus and mortars. The briga- ^ 

Soraon ; they took him and his family prisoners, dier set out for Allahabad, where the force had 

destroy^ his house, and sacked the village. As this been collected, crossed the Ganges, marched to the 

course of proceedmg would have deterred friendly Oude frontier, and came in sight of a body of rebels 

thalookdars from a persistence in their loyalty, on the 14th of July, at the fort and village of 

and still more certainly deterred waverers from Dehaign — one of the small forts in which Oude 

making a choice adverse to the rebel cause, means abounded. The rebels retiied mto the fort on his 
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approach, allowing his skirmishers to take easy middle of an impenetrable thorny jungle, through 
possession of the village He encircled the fort which a few paths were cut in directions known 
with cavalry, and placed horse-artillery to watch only to the natives ; it was surrounded by a very 
any outlets of escape. A firing by heavy guns was thick thorny abattis ; and it had walls, bastions^ 
not satisfactory to him, owing to the fort being ditches, escarps, like a miniature fortress^ ^th 
completely hidden by trees and thick scrubby a stronghold m the centre to which the garrison 
jungle; and he therefore resolved on storming the could retire when closely pressed. There were 
place by his infantry. The assault was speedily only three guns on the bastions, but the walls were 
and thoroughly successful. About 250 of the loopholed for musketry. So thick was the belt of 
rebels were kiUed in the fort and ditch ; and about trees and jungle around, that the brigadier could 
as many more were chased through the jungle and scarcely obtain a sight of the fort ; he therefore 
cut down by the cavalry and horse-artillery The deemed it prudent to employ his mortars and a 
place was not properly a fort ; it was a large area 24-pounder howitzer before sending in his 
of jungle surrounded by a dilapidated earthen wall to assault This succeeded ; the enemy evaoniM. 
and ditch, and fenced with a thorny ahattis, having the placedunng the night, leaving behi^theitt^si? 
a brick house In the centre. The rebels being three guns and gun-ammunition. The 
driven out. Brigadier Berkeley caused the jungle to were on the alert to assist^ hut the enemy left them 
be cut, the walls to be leveUed, and the house nothing to do. Fort Tiroul was then destroy®^ ai 
destroyed. After resting on the 15th, Berkeley fort Soraon had been. The ^Wer was js 
proceeded on the 16th to the fort of Tiroul, seven superior example of an Oa&ma foH ; 
miles north of Soraon. He found this fort in the the walls and bastions were only of aar% 
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Mfee of s«ch eoaiideiable thickness^ and were 
idded BO greatly by loopholed parapets, ditchei^ 
breastworks, nfle-pits, thorny abattis, zigzag in- 
trenchments, and thick jangle — ^that the enemy 
might have made a tough resistance to an infantry 
attack, if they had not been fnghtened out by 
shdls and balls. By a somewhat similar train 
of operations, Bngadier Berkeley captured and 
destroyed a fort at Bhyspoor; and having thus 
finished the work intrusted to him, he returned 
with his temporary ^ Soraon Field-force’ to Allaha- 
bad. After a bnef interval, he was again sent 
forth, to demolish other Oudian forts at places 
accessible from Allahabad, of which one was at 
Pertabghur; and then to advance to Sultanpore, 
to aid Sir Hope Grant. The two generals woidd 
then command a semicircle of country, within 
which most of the rebels in the eastern half of 
Cade Would be enclosed ; and an advance Of other 
columns from Lucknow would completely hem 
them in. There were many symptoms, at the end 
of the month, that nutnefotis zemindars and 
thalookdars were only waiting for a decent pre- 
text, a decisive success of the British, to give in 
their adhesion. 

The banks of the Ganges nearest to the province 
of Oude, even so low down as Allahabad, where 
the governor-general and the commanderdn-chief 
were residing, required close watching ; they were 
infested by bands of rebds, Sotne of whom devas- 
tated the villages, while others Sought to cross the 
Ganges into the Doab^ and carry mischief into 
new districts Towards the close of July — to cite 
one among many instances — it became known that 
the rebels had collected inany boats on the Oude 
Bide of the nver, ready to cross over into the Doab 
if the fortune of war should render this dearable. 
The authorities at once sent up iheJunim steamer^ 
with a party of 130 Sikhs and two guns. At 
Manickpore and Kunkur, some distance up the 
nver, they found more than twenty boats, which 
they succeeded in destroying; but the two forts 
were Well armed with guns and rebels, and could 
not be safely attacked at that time — another and 
stronger expeditionary force was required to effect 
this. In August, and again in September, small 
forces were sent up from Allahabad by river, 
which had the desired effect of checking these 
insurgents. 

Viscount Canning and Sir Colin Campbell both 
remamed at Allahabad throughout the period to 
which this chapter relates— where, mdeed, they 
had long been located. It was convenient for 
eaeh in his special capacity, owing to its central 
situation. Sir Colin needed to be informed daily 
of tile proceedings of all the brigades, columns, 
forces, and detachments which were out on active 
mvice. Gladly would he have kept them all 
under cover until the rainy season had passed ; 
hut tile exig^cies of ihe service prevented this : 
some troops were necessarily m the field— in 
Belter, in Oude, in Bohilcund, in Bundelcund, in 
the Mahratta states, in Bajpootana; and these. 


whether their number were few or mmiy, were 
all working to one common end. At no other 
city could Sir Colin receive news from all those 
regions more promptly than at Allahabad. Again, 
Viscount Canning found it necessary to be m 
intimate communication with the commander-in- 
chief, in relation to all projects and arrangements 
involving mihtary operations, on which the 
ultimate pacification of India so much depended. 
It was desirable, also, that he should be near Oude, 
the af^irs of which were far more dehcate than 
those of any other Indian province. Many events 
were hkely to arise, concerning which the electric 
telegraph, though instantaneous, might be too 
curt and enigmatical, and which would be much 
better settled by a personal conference with the 
chief to whom the government of the Anglo-Indian 
empire was consigned 

Orders and dispatches, military and political, 
were issued in great number from Allahabad, 
which was the substitute for Calcutta at that time 
Much progress had been made towards the con- 
struction of a new English town, with houses, 
hotels, offices, and shops ; and much also m the 
building of new barracks, for the Enghsh troops 
which must necessarily continue to be stationed at 
this important place The governor-general and 
the commander-in-ehief were each surrounded 
with his staff of officials, for the transaction of 
business; and both worked untiringly for the 
puhlie benefiti 

Ffotn time to time Viscount Canning gave effect 
to setei'al recommendations made by the generals 
and brigadiers frr an acknowledgment of the 
fidelity and bravery of native soldiers. At a 
pehod when the treachery of the ^ Pandies’ of the 
Bengal army had been productive of such bitter 
frtttC it wae doubly desirable to praise and reward 
such native troops as bore up well against the 
temptations to which they were exposed. On 
one day he issued orders for the promotion of 
certain officers and men of the Hyderabad Con- 
tingent, for conspicuous gallantry m the action at 
Banda ; and m orders of subsequent dates, other 
well-deserving native troops were singled out for 
reward. Bessaldars were promoted to be ressaldar- 
majors, dufiadars to be ressaldars or jemadars, 
hargheers and siUadars to be duffadars, naiks to 
be havildars, and so on — ^these being some of the 
many designations of native mihtary officers in 
India. One of the higher grade of native officers 
in the Hyderabad Contingent, Bessaldar-major 
Meer Dilawmr Hossein, was made a member of the 
First Class of Hhe Oixier of Bntish India,’ with 
the title of ^ Sirdar Bahadoor.’ Sometimes towns 
themselves were comphmenied, as a mode of 
gratifring the inhabitants, when good service 
had been rendered. Thus SasserUm became the 
subject of the following order: ‘As a special 
mark of the consideration of govemm^t for the 
lo 3 ral services rendered by Shah Koobeeroodeen 
Ahmed of Sasseram, and his fellow townspeople, 
in repellmg the mutmeen^ the Big^t Hon. the 
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Go1re^ll]i^general is pleased to confer upon Sassemm 
the name of Nasirool Hook-Ensbah, ^^Sasseram Hie 
aider w supporter of the rulers.” ’ 

Sir Colin Campbeirs* daily duties of course bore 
relation chiefly to military matters. On one occa- 
sion, while at Allahabad, he reviewed the camel- 
corps as one of the reinforcements which from time 
to time arrived at that place. This was towards 
the close of July. It was a curious sight to see 
four hundr^ camels going through their military 
evolutions bn the matdan or plain outside the 
city. These ungainly beasts performed almost all 
the usual cavalry movements. Besides an armed 
Dative dnver, each camel carried an English 
soldier, who occupied the back seat, and was in a 
position to use his rifle. The camels had been 
trained to the word of command On a recognised 
touch of the guiding-striDg, they dropped on their 
knees, the riflemen descended quickly, went on for 
a distance m skirmishing order, remounted on the 
recall being signalled, and the camels then rose in 
their wonted clumsy manner. This corps was 
likely to render very valuable service, by rapidly 
conveying a few skilled riflemen to distances and 
over tracts which would be beyond the reach of 
infantry. 

The commander-in-chief, a man indefatigable in 
the performance of his duties, acquired for himself 
the reputation of being a general who insisted on 
all the duties of regimental service being properly 
attended to by the oflScers , to the effect that all 
alike should work for the common cause, in camps 
and barracks, as well as in the field. The following 
order, issued about the close of August, will shew 
how numerous were the duties thus marked out ; 

‘ The commander-in-chief begs that general officers 
commanding divisions and brigades will urge com- 
manding-officers of her Majesty’s regiments, troops, 
and batteries, to give their most particular atten- 
tion to all points of interior economy ; to examine 
and correct regimental books ; to re-enlist soldiers 
of limited service willing to renew their engage- 
ments ; to complete soldiers* clothing and neces- 
saries, examine soldiers’ accounts, soldiers’ claims, 
and small account-books , to close, and render to 
the proper departments, the accounts of deceased 
officers and soldiers , to examine arms, accoutre- 
ments, and ammunition, and repair deficiencies ; 
to continue judging-distance drills and musketry- 
instruction, as far as the climate will permit; 
to provide occupation for soldiers without harass- 
ing them by mere routme drills , to consider their 
comforts, diet, and amusements ; to re-establish the 
regimental school, and encourage by every means 
the study of the Hindustani language, both by 
officers and soldiers disposed to study it , to ascer- 
tain by inquiry what means exist in the neigh- 

* It may here be mentioned tha^ about the date to which these 
C'vents reftE, the command^-m-ehief began to be frequently 
^eugnated by his peerage-title. He had been created Baron 
Clyde of Clydesdale, in recognition of his Talnable military 
■orvices, ^'prerent conflmrion, however, U may be well, in 
the ronabilng pages oi this woric, to retain tiie more f a mili ar 
Appellation, Sir Colin Campb^ 


bourhood of their quacter^ teyilB mJMahmai 
workmen, to fhmish their r^ghnenti wiHi bodi 
and clothing, in the event of flutore of utml 
^PPly f flmdly, to maintam the most eamOt 
phne, the strict performance of aU duHa% mi 
proper marks of respect to ofl&cers ; whi<^ wiU be 
much assisted by a proper example on the part ef 
officers, in dress and deportment, reg^ilarity ia j 
their duties, and treatment of native servants 
followers.* 

This last clause, ' treatment of native servants 
and followers,’ related to a serious matter. Many 
of the younger officers, chiefly those whose know- 
ledge of India had extended only over a few 
months, had acquired the habit of speaking and 
writing of the natives as if they were all fiends 
alike, to sabre and hang whom was a pleasurable 
duty The atrocities of some were visited on alL 
The ^ Pandies ’ who had begun the mutiny were 
now mixed up with others in the common desig- 
nations of ‘niggers* and ‘devils;’ and the officers 
above alluded to were far too prone to use the 
stick or the whip on the shoulders of natives, 
simply because they were natives, even when 
inoffensively employed. The observant corres- 
pondents of some of the London journals were too 
much struck with this dangerous tendency to allow 
it to pass unnoticed ; they commented on it with 
severity The letters from officers, made public in 
the journals published in India, furnished abund- 
ant proof of the feelings and language adverted 
to, conveyed in their own terms. Unless the 
mutiny were to end with general enmity on both 
sides, it was essential that an improved tone should 
prevail in this matter, and to this end, many hints 
were given by the authorities, in England as well 
as in India. 

A few words will suffice to say all that need be 
said concerning the Boab and Rohilcund, the 
regions in which the mutiny really commenc^. 

Eohilcund was troubled with nothing beyond 
trifling disturbances dunng the month of July; 
and these came chiefly from Oude. Rebel leaden^ 
with small bands of depredators, croised the 
frontier, and harried some of the neighbouring 
villages. So little, however, was there of an 
organised rebel army m the province, that the 
predatory irruptions were easily quelled by 
means of small detachments of troops. At one 
period in the month a body of Ondians crossed 
into the northern part of Rohilcnnd, and oom- 
hined with a rabble under one Nizam Ah in 
the wild Eoodurpore tract of country. ^ it was 
considered possible that an attack on Pileebheet 
might be contemplated, the authorities at Bardlly 
sent a small force — comprising the Eohilcuntd 
Horse, a troop or two of Ponjaub cavalry, mi 
three compames of the Kumaon levies^-to PiM>» 
heet; this movement caused the mmgeofyk ti 
retire quickly. In the nrighbouriiood of 
dee, where much fighting had iakmk ^aos 
Sir Oohn Campbell’s campaign in the 
bands of reb^ still hovered abou% te 
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diances of success^ and requiring to be care- 
Mly watched. One^ of about four thousand men, 
was under Khan Bahadoor Khan of Bareilly ; a 
second, under Khan Ah Nazim of Oude, numbered 
five thousand ; and a third, under Wilayut Shah, 
mustered three thousand. These, with twenty or 
thirty guns, might have wrought much mischief 
if combined with the Oude rebels ; but they were 
so placed on the frontier of the two provinces 
as to be nearly isolated, and afraid of any bold 
movements. The authorities, however, were on 
their guard. A force, including De Kantzow’s 
Horse, wa» sent for the protection of Powayne ; 
and Rajah Juggemath Singh, of that place, had 
about two thousand men who could be depended 
upon to oppose the rebels In August, the town 
and station of Fileebheet were frequently threat- 
ened by one Kala Khan, who had three thousand 
budmashes at his beck, with four guns. As it was 
deemed necessary to defend Nona, a station about 
ten miles distant, a small force was sent out from 
Pileebheet to efiect this. Kala Khan attacked the 
force at Sersown, and brought on an engagement 
in which his three thousand were opposed to about 
five hundred He received a severe defeat, and 
lost his guns, three elephants, and a number of 
bullocks. This occurred during the last week in 
August In September, matters remained nearly 
in the same state , the authorities in Rohilcund 
could not at once spare troops in sufficient number 
to put down the insuigents thoroughly; but the 
successes of Sir Hope Grant, in the central parts 
of Oude, would gradually but necessarily weaken 
the isolated bands of rebels on the fiontier of the 
two provinces. 

Meerut and Delhi had long been at peace. No 
symptoms of rebel armies appeared near those 
cities. Sir John Lawrence, having had the 
province of Delhi attached to his government of 
the Punjaub, was ruling it with the same vigour 
as his other provinces. All the natives, Hindoo 
and Mohammedan, saw that he was a man not to 
be trified with Many of the antiquated usages 
of the JSftst India Company, in force in other 
provinces, he abrogated, and introduced a system 
more suitable to the actual condition of the country 
and its inhabitants. The ‘ regulations,* as they are 
called, he abolished altogether ; and established in 
their place a system of government m which sum- 
mary trial by vtvd voce examination was adopted. 
A military police was organised, and every village 
compelled to pay compensation for any damage 
done wiQnn its boundaries 

The district around Etawah was occasionally 
disturbed by a dacoit leader named Roop Singh, 
who co&ected a band of adherents, comprising a 
few of the Gwalior Contingent, a few of the 
mutinied troops from Scindia’s own army^ and 
numerous matchlockmen from the ravines of the 
Jumna. With this motley force he levied con- 
tributions from such of the villages as were not 
strong enough to resist him. He m^e his appear- 
ance at Ajeetmul and other places^arly in July ; 


but was speedily routed out by a small detachment 
sent m pursuit. During August, this part of India 
was infested by men of the same class as those 
who troubled so many other provinces— reckless 
adventurers and escaped felons, who took advantage 
of the state of public aifeirs to plunder villages, 
and make exactions on every side. Some of them 
were headed by chieftains who could boast of a 
few hundred retainers, and who, with retainers 
and rabble together, gave more organisation to the 
plunderers The principal among them was Roop 
Singh, mentioned above, who kept armed posses- 
sion of a fort at Buihee, Bhurree, or Burhay, at 
the junction of the Chumbul with the Jumna, and 
occasioned great annoyance by attacking boats and 
levying toll as they passed. To keep these several 
mischief-makers in subjection required much 
activity on the part of the troops belonging to the 
distiict Towards the close of the month, a force 
was sent out from Etawah purposely to take this 
fort and disperse the rebels. This was effectually 
accomplished on the 28th. Suspecting what was 
intended, the rebels attempted to check the pro- 
gress of the boats carrying the detachment, at a 
place called Guilia Koodor, a fortified village three 
miles higher up. So long as the tioops weie in 
the boats, the rebels made a show of determination 
on shore , but a landing soon scattered them in all 
directions The troops then re-embarked, floated 
down to Burhee, landed, took possession of the 
fort, and compelled Roop Singh to make a hasty 
retreat. This done, they collected and secured all 
the boats m the neighbouring parts of the rivers 
Jumna, Chumbul, and Kooraree, as a measure of 
precaution, clearing all the rebels from the vicinity 
of Dholpore, They then proceeded against the 
chief of Chuckemuggur, another leader of rebel 
bands whom it was necessary to put down In 
September, Etawah, like the other districts around 
it, was very little troubled by warlike or mutinous 
proceedings. 

Agra found no difficulty in maintaining order in 
and near the city When, in June, the temporal y 
success of Tanteea Topee and the Gwahor mutineers 
gave some cause for alarm, the authorities of Agra 
sent out troops to escort Scindia back to the capital 
of his dommions ; and when, at a later date, those 
mutineers were fleeing from Gwalior, and were 
believed to be on the way to Bhurtpore or 
Odeypore, a detachment was sent out to check 
their approach. This detachment consisted of the 
3d Bengal Europeans and a battery of guns, and 
was placed in aid of Brigadier Showers’s force 
The demonstration took efiect , for (as we shall 
see more in detail presently), Tanteea Topee bent 
his steps southward, away from the threatened 
assault; and Showers was enabled to send back 
the det^hment through Futtehpore Sikn to Agra 
From that time, during the summer and autumn 
months, Agra and its neighbourhood were at peace. 

Directing attention next to the Punjaub, we may 
remark that those who had the keenest sense 
of the value of loyal integrity in times of trouble. 
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wore -oiixions to so® the day when some recogni- included within Sirhind, *!»<»«« t]i0 ‘ Rjiti^ 

tion sho^ be shewn of the services of three protected states,’ and thm among the 'OiSrSutl^ 
native rajahs, without whose co-operation it would states ’ The rajahs were semi-independoil^ having 
scarcely have been possible, for Sir John Lawrence most of the privileges of independent mlen^ tat 

fA fiave sent those trnona from tho PnmaTiK wTvi/vlv aA aUa a,— j l 


to have sent those troops from the Punjaub which 
enabled Sir Archdale Wilson to recapture Delhi. 


being at the same time under certain engagmneati 
to the British goremment If they had swellad 


— ^ — ,, iiv i*uc ajuuxsu gwcruuit/UL At tuey nau sweiipd 

These were the Rajahs of Pntialah, Jheend, and the ranks of the insurgents, it is difficult to see how 
Nabah ^three small states which were at one time Hindostan could have been recovered , for these 



states intervene between Lahore and Umritsir on 
the one side, and Delhi on the other. From 
first to last the rajahs not only fulfilled their 
engagemeuts, but more ; and the government had 
abundant reason to be glad that these three 
territories had not been ‘annexed,* for annexa- 
tion, if not the cause, was unquestionably one of 
the aggravations to mutiny. Viscount Canning, in 
July, rewarded these three Sikh chiefs (for they 
were Sikhs, though not exactly Punjaubees) with 
estates and honours. The Rajah— or rather Maha* 
rajah, for he was of higher grade than the other 
two— of Putialah received certain territories in 
Jkujjnr and Bhudour, on a certain military tenure 
m return for the revenues. He also recei\ed the 
gift of a house at Delhi which, once belonging to 
one of the begums of the imperial family, had 
been confiscated on account of her complicity m the 
mutiny. Lastly, his honorary titles were increased 
by the following . ‘ Furznnd Khas, Munsoor Zuman, 
Ameerocd-Omrah, MaJ^rajah Dhnrraj Rajahshnr 
Sree Maharajah Rajgan, Nirundnr Singh Mahundur 


Bahadoor’—an accumulation, the weight of which 
would be oppressive to any but an oriental 
prince. The translation is said to hi^; * Special 
Son, Conqueror of the World, Chief of the 
Maharajah of Rajahs’ — ^and so on. The Rajah of 
Jheend received the Dadree territory, thirteen 
villages in the Koolran Pergunnah, and a con- 
fiscated royal house at Delhi. The additions were. 
That he be allowed a salute of eleven guns ; that 
his presents be increased from eleven to fifteen 
trays ; that his state visits to the governor-general 
be returned by the secretary ; and that his honorary 
titles be thus increased * ‘ Most cherished Son of 
true Faith, Rajah Surroop Singh WaJee j[iieend.’ 
The Rajah of Nabah received similar presents, and 
the honorary appellations of— ‘ Noble Son of good 
Faith, Berar Bunsee Sirmoor Rajah Bharpoor 
Singh Malmdur Bahadoor.’ The revenues made 
over to these rajahs amounted — ^to the firsi^ ahoid; 
£20,000 per annum ; to the second, £1^000 ; to ^ 
third, £11,000. ' 

We may smile at these exiravegen^ 
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eottpllmeiit, bat the services rend^ed deserved a 
aeiid reward as weH aa an addition to honorary titles. 
For, it must be remembered, the Rajah of Pntialah 
maintained a contingent of 5000 troops-^protected 
the stations of Umballa and Eumatd at the out- 
break of the mutiny—- guarded the .grand trunk- 
road fi?om Kumaul to Fhillour, keeping it open 
for the passage of British and Punjaub troops — 
co-operated with General Van Oortlandt in Hissar 
—lent money when Sir John Lawrence’s coffers 
were runmng low — and encouraged others by « 
his own unswerving loyalty. Again : the Rajah 
of Jheend, whose contingent was very small, did 
not hesitate to leave his own territory undefended, 
and march towards Delhi — assisting to defend most 
of the stations between that city and Kurnaul, and 
to keep open the communication across the Jumna. 
Again : the itajih of Nabah, at the very outset of 
the distwrb|pces, proceeded to aid Mr Commis- 
sioner Bam% in maintaining Loodianah — ^supplied 
an escoftliQi the siege-train— gallantly opposed the 
Jullundur mutineers— provided carriage for stores 
-^and mfibie loans to the Punjaub government in a 
time of monetary need. The distiiots given to these 
rajahs, at the suggestion of Sir John Lawrence, 
were so chosen as to furnish a prudent barrier of 
Sikhs between turbulent Mohammedans on the 
one side and equally turbulent Rajpoots on the 
other. 

Nor did the authorities neglect to recognise the 
services of humbler persons, although, principally 
ffom the prcyverbial downess of official movements, 
the recognition was often delayed to an unreason- 
able extent. Occasion has more than once pre- 
sented itself, in former chapters, for noticing the 
bestowal of the muoh-prlaed Victoria Cross on 
officers and soldiers who had distinguished Aem- 
selves by acts of personal valour. Owing to the 
dilatory official routine just adverted to, it was not 
until ^e"27fh of July that Sergeant Smith and 
Bugler Htil^thorne received the Victoria Cross for 
their int^pid services at the siege of Delhi ten 
months before. Their regiment, the 52d foot, was 
at Sedkolf in the Punjaub on that date; and 
Brigadier Stisted had the pleasure of giving the 
honouring insignia to them. He told them that 
the Victoria Cross is in reality more honourable 
than the Order of the Bath, seeing that no one can 
obtain it except by virtue of well-authenticated 
acts of heroism. He gracefully admitted that his 
own Order of the Bath was due more to the pluck 
and bfaveiy of his men than to his own indivi- 
dual sertioes; and m reference to the Victoria 
Cross he.added; ‘I only wish I had it myself.’ 
Anothos bestowal of this honour we will briefly 
to shew what kind of spirit is to be 
ftund within the breasts of Bntish troops. The 
avrard of the Gross, in this instance, was ddayed 
no less than fourteen montiis after the achieve- 
- ment for which it was given ; and the sdLdier may 
wdl Imve doubted whether he would ever recdve ] 
it nie instance was that of Gunner 'William 
Ckumo^, of the Bengal hoise-artiUeiy ; and the 


oonduct for which his officer. Lieutenant Cookes, 
recommended him for this distinction, was recorded 
in a dispatch from whidi an extract is here given 
in a foot-note.* 

A very unexpected event, in July, was the 
revolt of a regiment, or a portion of a regiment, in 
that region of India which was beheved to be 
more vigorously governed and in better hands 
than any other— the Punjaub. The facts, as they 
afterwards came out (mostly, however, on hearsay 
evidence), appear to have been nearly as follow 
The 18th Punjaub infantry, stationed at Dera 
Ismael Khan, on the western side of the Indus, 
contained among its numbers about a hundred 
Malwaie Sikhs, a peculiar tnbe different from the 
other Sikhs of the Punjaub. These Halwaies 
planned a mutiny. On a particular night,* some of 
them were to murder the officers of the station , 
the fort was to be seized ; and the 69th Bengal 
native infantry, which had been disarmed some 
time previously, was to be re-artped from the 
magazines andr stores of the fort The two regi- 
ments of mutineers, perhaps joined by the Sikhs of 
Renny’s regiment at Bunnoo, were then to embaik 
in boats on the Indus, taking with them the guns, 
ammunition, and treasure, and were to float down 
to Dera Ghazee Khan ; here they expected to be 
joined by the native gamson, with whom they 
would cross the Indus to Moultan ; and lastly, 
with two regiments from the last-named' place, 
they hoped to march upon Lahore. Such was the 
account, probably magnified in some of its particu- 
lars, obtained of the plans of mutineers. So 
far as concerned the actual ^ti, the plot was dis- 
covered In time to prevent its exeoutton, On the 
evening of the aotbi Major Gardiner of the lOtb 
Punjaub infhqfry» and Oaptitia SmlA of the 
artillery, having received from some quarter a hint 
of what was intended, went down to the lines at 
ten o’clock at night, and summoned two of the 

* advanced my half.troop at a gallop, and engaged the 
enemy \pithm easy musket-range The sponge-man of one of my 
gnns having been shot durmg the advance, Gunner Connolly 
assumed the duties of second sponge-man, and he had barely 
assisted m two discharges of his gun, when a mui^et-baU 
through ttie left thigh felled hi m to Uie ground NoUimg daunted 
by pam and loss of blood, he was endeavouring to resume his 
post, when I ordered a movement m retirement. Though severely 
wounded, he was mounted on his horse in the gun-team, rode to 
the next position whudi the guns took up, and manfully declmed 
gomg to rear when the necessity of bis so domg was repre- 
sented to him. About 11 o'clock a h , when the guns were 
still m action, the same gunner, while sponging, was again 
knocked down by a musket-ball strikmg him on the hip, thereby 
causmg great fastness and partuU unconsciousness , for the pam 
appeared excewiv^ and the blood flowed fast. On se^g this, 1 
gave directions for his removal out of action , bnt thi« brave man, 
hearing me, staggered to his feet and said ** No, sir ; 1 ’ll not go 
there while I can work here , ” and shortly afterwards he again 
resumed his post as sponge-man Late m the afternoon of the 
same day, my three guns were engaged at a hundred yards from 
the walls of a village with the defenders— namely, the I4tb native 
infantry, mutmeera— amid a storm of bnllets, wl^cb did great 
execation Gunner Connolly, though suflfienng severdy from his 
two previous wounds, was wielding his sponge with an energy and 
courage udiidh attracted the adimiration of his comrade s , an d 
wt^e cheerfally encouraging a wounded mu to hasten in 
ing fap ammunition, a mnaket-ball tore through the mnsdes h» 
right leg. With the most nndamited tiraveiy, he straggled on , 
and not tin he had loaded dzUmee, did toismanglve way» vmcn, 
throngh loss of blood, he fell into my arms, 1 placed him i^on a 
wagon, whldi diortly atewarda 1^ him in a etote of nncon- 


setonmMi from the fight* 
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men to appear. Coe, a sepoy, came first ; he was 
ordered at once to be ooa&ed; but no soonw 
did he hear the order, than he ran off. Just as 
the guard were about re<captunng this man, a 
jemadar rushed out, cut down one of them, and 
wounded another. The sepoy and the jemadar, 
who were the ringleaders in the plot, escaped for a 
time, but were captured a few days afterwards. 
As soon as Sir John Lawrence heard of this occur- 
rence, he ordered the disarmed 39th to be sent to 
Sealkote, where their morements could be more 
carefully watched. 

Still more serious, in its nature if not in its 
intention, was the outbreak of the 62d and 69th 
Bengal native infantry, with a native troop of horse- 
artillery, at Moultan. These disarmed regiments, 
like many others in similar plight, were a source 
of embarrassment to the authorities They could 
not safely be re-armed, for their Hindustani 
sympathies caused them to be suspected ; while it 
was a waste of power to employ English soldiers 
to watch these unarmed men in their lines. At 
length it was determined to disband the two regi- 
ments, and let the men depart, a few at a time, 
and under necessary precautions, to their own 
homes. When this order was read out to them, 
they appeared satisfied ; but a rumour or suspicion 
spread that there was an intention of destroying 
them piecemeal on the way. Whether this or 
any other motive actuated them, is not fully 
known ; but they broke out into rebellion on the 
31st of August. There were at Moultan at the 
time about 170 of the royal artillery, a wing of 
the 1st Bengal Europeans, the 11th Punjaub 
infantry, and the 1st Bengal irregular cavalry. 
Just as the mid-day gun fired, the two dis- 
armed mutinous regiments rose in mutiny, seized 
anything they could find as weapons, and made a 
desperate assault on the troops at the station not 
in their plot The 62d made their attack on the 
artillery stables and the European barracks , the 
69th went at the guns and the artillery barracks. 
As these mutineers had few weapons but sticks, 
their attack appeared so strange, and was so 
wholly unexpected, that the loyal troops at the 
station were at first hardly ^epared to resist 
them, and a few Europeans lost their lives; but 
when once the real nature of the mad attempt 
was clearly seen, the result was fearful The 
misgmded men were shot or cut down by all parties 
and in all quarters. Of thirteen hundred mutineers, 
few lived to return to ibeir own Hmdostan ; three 
or four hundred were laid low m and near Moultan, 
others were shot by villagers, others were captured 
and brought in for mihtary execution. It was 
the nearest approach to the utter annihilation of 
two regiments,* perhaps, that occurred throughout 
the wars of Ihe mutmy. The sepoys sometimes 
behaved more like madmen, at others more hke 
children, than rational beings. In the present 
case they had scarcely a <^uoe of success ; fi>r 
the Sikhs and Punjanbees aroiuid them displayed 
oflfoction for Hindustanis; the soldieiy i^ot 


Afil 


and cut them down, while the peam^ captured 
them for the sake of the reward They 

pos^bly reckoned on the support of the Bepgal 
irregular cavi^; but this regiment remained l^al, 
and assisted in cutting down the sepoys instead of 
befriending them. 

This occurrence strongly attracted the attenticm 
of the government. The disarmed sepoys, as has 
been more than once mentioned, were a source of 
much perplexity ; it was not decided in what way 
best to set them free ; and on the other hand, sui^ 
an outbreak as this shewed that it would not be 
safe to re-*arm them There was at the same time 
a necessity for watching the Sikh and Puiyaubee 
troops — ^now nearly 70,000 in number.^^ Hitherto 
they had behaved admirably, fighting man- 
fully for the government at times and places 
where the Hindustanis had Vben^ treacherous. 
That they had done so, afforded a jug^ifieation for 
the confidence which Sir John Lawrence had 
placed in them ; but that sagacioua iMtn saw 
that recruiting had gone quite far enough in this 
direction. It was just possible that the Punjaub 
army might become too strong, and rejoice in its 
strength by means of insubordination. 

One of the incidents in the Punjaub during the 
month of August related to a physical rather than 
a moral outbreak— the overwhelming of a mihtary 
station by a river torrent. The Indus, when about 
to enter the Punjaub from the Himalaya, passes 
through a narrow ravine in the Irhagan Hills. 
The rocks on either side here, undermined by the 
action of the water through unknown centuries, 
broke away and fell into the river. Half the 
water of the stream still continued to find its way 
onward ; but the other half became dammed up, 
and accumulated into a vast lake. When the 
pressure of this body of water had augmented to 
an irresistible degree (which it did in fifteen days), 
it burst its barrier and rushed down with indescrib- 
able force, sweeping away villages o# ita banks. 
At Attock the level of the river rose fifty feet in 
one hour, carrying away the bridge of boats which 
constituted the only roadway over the^ndus, and 
destroying workshops and timber-stores on the 
banks. The Cabool river, coming from Afghanis- 
tan, and joining the Indus at Attock, had its 
stream driven backwards or upwards with fearM 
rapidity; it speedily overflowed its banks, and 
destroyed nearly all the houses at the mihtaiy 
station of Nowsherah. ‘The officers,* said an 
witness, ‘not knowing when it would st^, but 
hoping the flood would soon subside, put idl thehr 
things on the tops of their houses ; but ifai| water 
still continued rising, and house after b<fSO 

down before it. The barracks were floodad 

and vacated by the troops r and all, gentle ani 

simple, had to pass the mght on some sand-^fta^ 

The barracks, being ‘ pncka-bnilt’ (bunat bidehlS 

and mortar), were not destroyed, although 

the other buildings, bdng ‘ mtdiarbuiR’ (mdnixnl 

bricks and mud), were destroyed. 

at once reeved to Peshawur; bnlmdipwliw 
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of the boat>bridge at Attock threatened a serious 
intermption to military moTements. 

Nothing occurred in the Punjaub daring Sep- 
tember to need record here ; nor did Sinde depart 
from its usual peaceful condition. Both of these 
Jaige provinces, filhng up the western belt of India 
from the Himalaya to the ocean, were held well in 
hand by the civil and military authorities. 

Attention must now be transferred to those 
regions which, during many months, had been 
disturbed by anarchy and rebellion — Bundelcund, 
the Mahratta States, and Bajpootana These large 
territories contained many petty chieftaiils, among 
whom a considerable number were prone to seize 
this opportunity to strengthen themselves by 
plundering their neighbours. Of patriotism, there 
was little enouglu men appeared m arms for their 
own interests, what they deemed their own 
interests, tiiher than for any common cause 
involving nationality or affection to native princes 

Bundelcutid and the Saugor provinces were 
chiefly under the military control of General 
Whitlock, who had advanced from Madras with 
a force consisting chiefly of Madras troops, and 
had gradually established regular government in 
distncts long troubled by violence and confusion. 
At the end of June, as the last chapter shewed, 
Whitlock’s force was divided into a great many 
detachments, which overawed the turbulent at as 
many different stations ; and the same state of 
matters continued, with slight variations, during 
the next three months It must, however, be 
mentioned here, in relation to military commands, 
that — as one mode of facilitating the thorough 
discomfiture of the rebels — ^Viscount Canning made 
a new arrangement afiecting the Saugor and 
Gwalior territories. That portion of India having 
been much disturbed during a period of more than 
twelve months, it was determined to establish 
there two i|iihtary divisions instead of one, and to 
place m command of those divisions two of the 
generals who by hard fighting had become accus- 
tomed to the district and the class of inhabitants 
General Whitlock was appointed to the Saugor 
division, which was made to extend to the Jumna, 
and to include the districts of Saugor, Jubbulpoor, 
Banda, Humeerpoor, and Calpee, with Saugor as 
the military head-quarters. General Napier was 
appointed to the Gwalior division, which was 
made t% include Gwalior, Sepree, Goonah, and 
Jhansi. This arrangement, organised about the 
of ^aly, was to hold good whether any rebels 
(diould moiBke a sudden outbreak, or whether the 
troopswere fortunate enough to have a penod of 
repose dnring the rainy season. Whitlock’s force, 
consisting of H.M. 43d foot, the 1st and 19th Madras 
native infantry, with* a proportion of cavalry and 
artillery-^was mainly in two brigade^ under 
Brigadiers Macduff and Bice. 

Brief mention was made in the last chapter of 
a large capture of treasure by General Whitlock, 
^lis matter must here be noticed a httle more 
Ihlly, on account of its connection with the 


mtricacies of Mahratta dynastic changes. During 
the general’s operations in Bundelcund, he marched 
from Banda towards Kirwee in two brigades, 
intending to attack Narain Bao at the last-named 
place. This chieftain, a descendant of the Peishwa 
of the Mahrattas, possessed a rabble army, with 
which for a time he attempted to block up the 
roads of approach to Kirwee. The resistance made, 
however, was very slight ; and shortly before Whit- 
lock entered the place, Badha Govind, an adherent 
of Narain Bao, escaped from the town in the 
opposite direction, taking with him most of the 
armed men, and a large quantity of money and 
jewels, but no guns. Narain Bao, and another 
Mahratta leader named Madhoo Bao, remained 
at Kirwee. Their fears having been roused, they 
now resolved to surrender as a means of obtaining 
forgiveness for their rebelhous proceedings. They 
came out to meet Whitlock, at a camping-ground 
a few miles from Kirwee. Delivering up their 
swords, they were kept securely for a time. Whit- 
lock took possession of the town and palace, and 
found that the rebels had been busily engaged 
in casting cannon, making gunpowder, and 
enlisting men In the palace and its precincts 
were discovered forty pieces of cannon, an 
immense supply of shot and powder, two thou- 
sand stands of arms, numerous swords and 
matchlocks, accoutrements of many of the rebel 
sepoy regiments, elephants and horses, and a 
vast store of wealth in cash and jewels It 
was conjectured that the jewels might possibly be 
those which, half a century earlier, bad mysteriously 
disappeared from Poonah, and were supposed to 
be in possession either of Scindia or Holkar, the 
most powerful of the Mahratta chiefs in those 
days ; but the discovery now led to an opinion 
that the jewels had been stolen or appropriated by 
Bajee Bao, father of Narain Bao, and hidden by 
that family for half a century. As to the quantity 
and value of cash and jewels captured, it will be 
prudent to venture on no estimate Some of the 
Anglo-Indian journals spoke of ‘a hundred and 
forty cart-loads of gold ingots and nuggets, and 
forty lacs of rupees,’ besides the jewels ; but to 
whatever degree^ihis estimate may have been 
exaggerated, the largeness of the sum gave rise 
to many inquiries concerning the history of the 
family to which it had belonged, and of which 
Nena Sahib was an ‘ adopted ’ member. It then 
transpired, that the first Peishwa of the Mahrattas, 
who died in 1720, was succeeded by Balajee Bao 
Sahib ; one of Balajee’s sons, Bagoba Dada, died 
m 1784 ; and from him were descended Narain 
Bao and Madhoo Bao, by one branch, and Nena 
Sahib by another — or rather, ail these three 
individuals were adopted sons of Bagoba’s descend- 
ants. According to the loose pnnciples of oriental 
heirship, therefore, it was not difficult for any one 
among several Mahratta princes to set up a claim 
to the enormous wealth which, at a fime of discord 
at the Peishwa’s court, som^ow disappeared from 
the treasuiy at Poonah. 
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l%roiighoiit India, there was no province which 
more strikingly illustrated than Bundelcnnd the 
miseiy which some of the villages must have 
suffer^ during many months of anarchy, when 
predatory bands were passing to and fro, and rebel 
leaders were forcing contributions from all who 
had anything to lose Writing early in July 
concemmg the Banda district, a British olEcer 
said : ' This district has suffei ed very extensively 
m the long interval of disorder to which it was 
abandoned ; the various bands of mutineers 
passing up from Dinapoor did great mischief, 
vanous powerful villages preyed considerably upon 
their weaker neighbours ; and, lastly, the Nawab 
and Naram Rao's officials extracted by torture 
eveiy farthing they could get Many villages are 
completely desert^, and many more have been 
burned to the ground, and the people plundered 
of all the grain and cattle and other property 
which they possessed. They have gained a very 
fair idea of what they are to expect under a native 
government , and I firmly believe they generally 
hail our return with delight.’ 

The difficulty of supplying English troops, or 
reliable native troops, to the numerous points 
where insui gents weie known to be lurking, led 
occasionally to rebel successes little looked for by 
the authorities Thus, on the first of August, 
a party of mutinous sepoys, headed by a subadar, 
took possession of the town of Jaloun, near the 
frontier of Sciiidia’s territory , this they were 
enabled to do by the connivance of some of the 
inhabitants, who opened the gates for them. 
They were, however, speedily driven out by a 
small force from Calpee, under Brigadier Macduff 
A slight but brilliant cavalry affair occurred 
about the middle of August, in a district of the 
Saugor territory placed under General Whitlock’s 
care. A body of a thousand rebels, under Indur 
Goshun and other chiefs, had for some time been 
committing great havoc in the district, plundering 
the villages, and ill-using all the inhabitants who 
would not yield to their demands After having 
thus treated Shahpoor, they advanced to Gaiia- 
kotah with similar intent. To prevent this, a 
small force was sent from Saugor under Captain 
Finch. He made a forced march ; and when 
within a few miles of them, seeing his infantry were 
tired out, he rushed forward with only sixty-seven 
troopers. So impetuous was the charge made by 
these horsemen on the rebels, that they killed a 
hundred and fifty, took many wounded prisoners, 
and brought away three hundred matchlocks 
and swords. The leader of the rebels, Indur 
Goshun, wag among the slam. In another part 
of Bundelcund, between Banda and Bewah, 
about the middle of August, were three groups 
of rebels — one under Baboo Radha Govind and 
Gulabraee, a second under Bunmunt Singh, and 
a third under Punjab Singh and Dere Singh. 
They were supposed to amount, in all, to six 
thousand men ; but only tifiree hundred of these 
were regular sepoys, and two himdred horsemen. 


the rest being adventurers aud rubble. After 
ravaging many villages, they approached the 
station of Eirwee on the Idtili. Bi%adier 
Carpenter at once went out to meet them with 
a small force from Kirwee ; he found Runmuiil 
Singh’s hand drawn up as if for battle, but a 
few shots sent them fieeing. About the same time 
Punjab Siiigh and Dere Singh were defeated by 
a small force under Captain Griffin Early in 
August, Captain Ashbumer set out from Jhansi 
with five hundred men, on the duty of dis- 
persing a few Bundela chiefs who had been 
engaged in rebellious machinations. The weather 
being very heavy, and the rebels swift of foot, 
a long period elapsed before anything decisive 
could be effected ; but on the 1st of September, 
he came up with a body of rebels, occupying 
Mahoni and Mow Mahoni, twe villages on the 
opposite banks of the small river^ Pooj, both 
surrounded by deep and difficult ravines, w'hich 
rendered them strong places. After a little 
skirmishing, the rebels were driven by shot and 
shell out of Mahoni, and Ashbumer crossed to 
attack a fort at Mow Mahoni Symptoms soon 
appeared that the rebels were making off. Ash- 
burner despatched fifty cavalry, all he had to spare 
at the moment, under Lieutenant Moore, to g^lop 
after and cut them up in retreat. Moore effected 
this m dashing style. 

We now turn to a region further west, in which 
the operations were more important than those of 
Bundelcund. 

Bofcrring to former chapters for the details of 
Sir Hugh Bose’s victory over tlio Gwalior muti- 
neers, and of his retirement to Bombay after a 
long season of incessant activity ; we proceed to 
notice the operations of the troops after he parted 
company from them. IIis small but famous army, 
the 'Central India Field-force,’ was broken up 
into detachments about the middle of July. The 
hope entertained was, that the fatigued soldiers 
might be able to go into quarters during the rainy 
season, as a means of recruiting their strength for 
any operations that might be necessary when the 
cooler and more tianquil weather of the autumn 
arrived. To understand this, it may be well to 
bear m mind that the rams of Britain furnish no 
adequate test of those of India, which fall in 
enormous abundance at certain seasons, rendering 
field-operations, whether for industiy or war, veiy 
difficult. The detachments above advertei to could 
only m part obtain cessation of duties during the 
rainy season of 1858. At Jhausi werir^Geneml 
Napier and Colonel Liddell ; with a squadron of 
the 14th Light Dragoons, a wing of the 3d Bombay 
cavalry, the 3d Bombay European^ the 
Bombay native infantiy, a company of Bombi^ 
Sappers, and three guns of the late Bhopal 
Contingent. At Gwahor, under Brigadier jStuf^ 
were three squadrons of the 14th Dn^po^)^ 
Meade’s Horse, a. wing of the 7l8t Higblaatin^ 
the 86th fool^ the 95th foot, Gie 25ih 
native infantry, a company of Bomhigr 
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c^nipaiijof royal engfneers, and a light field-batteiy. 
At Beepree, under Brig^er Smithy were two 
squadrons of the 8th Hussars, two of the Ist 
Bombay Laneers, the lOih Bombay native infantry, 
and a troop of Bombay horse-artdlery. Lastly, at 
Goonah, were Mayne’s irregular horse. Bir Hugh 
Rose himself was at that time at Bombay receiv- 
ing the well-won congratulations of all classes, and 
resting for a while from his exhausting labours. 

At Gwalior, where the rainy season soon began 
to shew symptoms, General Napier made prepara- 
tions for the comfortable housing of his troops. 
The Maharajah, now more firmly knit than ever 
in bonds of amity with the British, lent his aid in 
this matter. Sir Robert Hamilton again took up 
his permanent residence in the city, gradually 
re-establishing political relations with the various 
petty states around. During July there was 
scarcely any fighting in Scindia’s territory, and 
the component elements of the now-dissolved 
Central India Field-force were allowed to remain 
pretty well at peace. 

Before tracing the Central India operations of 
August, it may be well to see what was doing in 
Bajpootana during July 

After the siege and capture of Gwalior by Sir 
Hugh Rose, as we have already narrated, the 
rebels made a hasty fiight northwestward, across 
the river Chumbul, into Rajpootana; where a 
victory was gained over them by General Napier, 
who had teen despatched after them for that 
purpose by Sir Hugh Rose They appear to have 
separated, after that, into three bodies. The most 
important section, under Tanteea Topee and Rao 
Sahib, received the especial watchfulness of 
General Roberts, as comprising some of the best 
of the mutinied troops, and possessing a large 
amount of Scindia’s property. Roberts took 
up the work which Rose had laid down. His 
^Rajpootana Field-force,’ now that detachments 
had been separated from it for service in various 
quarters, was by no means a large one. It coni- 
prised H M. 83d foot, a wing of the 72d High- 
landers, wings of the 12th and 13th Bombay 
native infantry, a few squadrons of the 8th Hussars 
and 1st Bombay Lancers, 400 Belooch horse, a 
light field-battery, and a siege-train of six pieces 
The chief body of rebels, under Tanteea Topee and 
Rao Bahib, made their appearance, a few days 
after thq|f defeat at Gwalior, at a point more 
than a hundred miles to the northwest, threat- 
ening Je|poor. Roberts at once marched firom 
Nuseeral^ to check these fiigitives He reached 
Jeypoorwi&out opposition on the 2d of July ; and 
there he learned news of Tanteea’s miscellaneous 
force of about ten thousand men. The rebel leader 
was reported to have with him Scindia’s crown- 
jewels and treasure, the former estimated at one 
millioil^ ^erling value, and the latter at two 
millloaft The treasure, being mostly in silver, 
was of auormouB weight ; and Tanteea had been 
endeavflqunng to exchai^e it for gold, on terms that I 
wiudd have tempted any money-changer i]i.iiii(m | 


peaceM times; seeing that fifty shillings’ worth 
of silver was offered for gold mohurs worth only 
thirty shilhngs each. On the 6th Tanteea and his 
troops were at Dowlutpore, thirty-four miles south 
of Jeypoor ; aud it thereupon became a problem 
whether Roberts could overtake them before they 
reached the more southern states of Rajpootana ; 
for he was on that day at Sanganeer, near Jeypoor. 
Dunng the next few days, large bodies of rebels 
were seen, or reported to have been seen, at places 
whose names are not familiar to English readers 
— such as Ohatsoo, Lalsoont, Tongha, Gureasa, 
Kaner, Madhopore, Jnllanee, Tonk, Bursoome, 
Bhoomgurh, <kc — all situated in the northeast 
part of Rajpootana, and separated from the 
Gwalior region by the river Chumbul. We also 
find that General Roberts marched through or 
halted at many places whose names are equally 
unfamiliar — Sherdoss, Gurbroassa, Glooloussee, 
Donghur, Kukkor, Rumpore, and Bhugree. In 
fact, the rebels marched wherever they thought 
they could capture a stronghold which might serve 
them as a citadel ; while Roberts tried every 
means to intercept them in their progress On the 
9th, the rebels took possession of the town of Tonk 
— situated on the river Bunnas, nearly due east of 
Nuseerabad, and about one-third of the distance 
from that station to Gwalior ; they plundered it, 
captured three brass guns and a little ammunition, 
and besieged the Nawab in the neighbouring Ibrt 
of Bhoomgurh Roberts immediately sen^ on a 
detachment under Major Holmes, in advance of 
his main force ; and the enemy hastily departed 
as soon as they heard of this. To enable him to 
keep up the pursuit more effectually, the general 
sent to Seepree for Colonel Smith’s brigade 
There was strong reason to suspect that the 
rebels wished to penetrate into Mewar and 
Malwah, provinces far to the south of Gwalior 
and Jeypoor, and in which the Mahrattas 
and Rajpoots counted many leaders who were 
ripe for mischief. To prevent this southward 
progress was one of the objects which Genei^al 
Roberts held well in view ; this was the more 
necessary, because the country here indicated 
affords many mountain fastnesses from which it 
would be difficult to expel insurgent bands 
Roberts was disappointed in not being able to 
come up with the Gwalior rebels at Tonk ; but a 
few days’ sojourn at that town greatly relieved 
his troops, who had suffered severely dunng a 
fortnight’s marching in sultry weather^ losing 
many of their number by sunstroke. 

By the 23d of the month, when Major Holmes 
was still m pursuit of the enemy, who were 
reported to be approaching the fortress of Mandul- 
ghur in Mewar, Roberts broke up his temporary 
camp at Tonk, and recrossed the nver Bunnas — his 
movements being greatly retarded by the swollen 
state of the stream and the swampy condition of 
the fidds and roads. After wading for a whole 
yreek through an almost oontinuous slimy swamp, 
he came within twenty-four mOes of Nnsembad 
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on the let of August Sending all his sick to that 
station^ he prepared to continue a pursuit of 
l^teea Topee towards the souths with as great a 
rapidity as the state of the country would permit. 

We now turn again to the Gwahor territory, to 
trace such operations as took place in the month 
of August. 

About the middle of the month, there were no 
fewer than five detachments of the late Central 
India Field-force marching about the country on 
and near the confines of Scindia’s Gwalior terri- 
tory. Sir Hugh Hose’s wish and expectation, that 
his exhausted troops would be able to remain 
quietly at quarters during the rainy season, were 
not realised; the state of affairs rendered active 
service still necessary One detachment, under 
General Napier, had set out from Gwalior, and 
was on the way to Paoree, on an expedition 
presently to be mentioned; a second was at 
Burwa Saugor, on the river Betwah ; a third at 
Nota, sixty miles from Jhansi, on the Calpee 
road ; a fourth at Fyzabad (one of many places of 
that name), fifty miles from Jhansi on the Saugor 
road; and a fifth, consisting of Sappers and 
Miners, were preparing a bndge over the Betwah, 
ten mlloi fi’om Jhansi. Colonel Liddell, at that 
period oommandant of the Jhansi district, was on 
the alert to supply iinall detachments of troops 
to Bue^ places in the yicluity as appeared to need 
ppoNiecttm I mi he himself started off to Burwa 
near which place a rebel chieftain was 
marching about with three thousand men and two 
or three gnns, 

A circumstance occurred, early in August, 
which led to an expedition in a new direction, 
and to an eventual co-operation of General Napier 
with General Roberts in a pursuit of the rebels. 
This occurrence was an outbreak which required 
immediate attention. A petty Hahratta ehief- 
tain, Man Singh (not Maun Singh of Oude), 
who had conceived himself aggrieved by Scindia, 
put himself at the head of 2000 men, and on 
the 3d of the month, attacked and captured the 
strong fort of Paoree, southwest of Gwalior, and 
about eighteen miles from Seepree Bngadier 
Smith, on hearing of this, started off on the 
6th from the last-named station, with a force 
consisting of four squadrons of the 6th Hussars, 
the 1st Bombay Lancers, a wing of HM. 95th 
foot, and three field-guns. On nearing Paoree, 
Man Singh sent a messenger to inquire what was 
the purpose of the brigadier, seeing that the 
quarrel was with Scindia and not with the 
English; he obtained an interview, and stated 
that his grievance arose from the refusal of Scindia 
to recognise his (Man Singh’s) right to succeed his 
father in the principality of Nerwar and the 
countiy adjacent; and he further declared that he 
had no connection with the mutineers and rebels 
^ho were fighting against the EugUsh. Brigadier 
Smith, responsible for a time for Gie peace of that 
district, could not admit such a plea in Justification 
of Eie maiatoiance of an amed three against the 


sovereign of the oountiy; it wcbM have been 
dangerous. Man Singh, thereupon, hiepiianing the 
number of his retainers within tiie tot of Itevee 
to three or four thousand, prepared to datod 
himself. Scindia had some time betoe atmd to 
fort with six months’ provisions, in case he aitoWl 
deem it at any time necessary to defend the plaea 
from the rebels ; but this proved to be an unluelgr 
precaution, for Man Singh captured the place in a 
single night, and then h^ the six months* supplies 
to count upon. Brigadier Smith, finding his 
eleven hundred men too few to capture the fort, 
sent to Gwalior for a reinforcement and for a few 
siege-guns In accordance with this requisition, a 
force of about 600 horse and foot, with five guns 
and fqur mortars, set out from Gwalior on the 
11th. General Napier, feeling the importance of 
settling this matter quickly, resolved to attend to 
it in person; he started from Gwalior, reached 
Mahona on the 14th, and Seepree on the 17th, 
and joined Smith on the 19th. On the 23d, this 
•demonstration had its effect on Man Singh, who, 
with another chieftain, Ajheet Singh, had been 
holding Paoree. Napier poured a vertical fire 
into the fort for twenty-four hours, and then 
commenced using his breaching-batteries. But 
the enemy did not await the result ; they evacuated 
the place, and fled through a jungle country towards 
the south. Napier entered Paoree, garjisoned it, 
and hastily made up a column, withwhich Colonel 
Robertson started off m pursuit of the rebels. 
Robertson, after many days’ rapid march, came 
up nearly to the rear of Man Singh’s fleeing 
force ; but that achve leader, scenting the danger, 
made his rebels separate into three parties, with 
instructions to recombine at an appointed place ; 
and for the present prsuit was unavailable. 
When August dosed, Man Singh was at Sirsee, 
north of Goonah, with (it was supposed) about 
sixteen hundred men, but no guns. General 
Napier, having destroyed the fortifications at 
Paoree, and burst the guns, retired to Seepree, 
where he was encamped at the end of the month, 
making arrangements for a further pursuit of Man 
Singh in September. 

While the forces in the Gwalior territoiy were 
thns employed, General Roberts was engaged in 
a more important senes of operatious in Eaj- 
pootaua. On the 1st of August, as we have seen, 
Roberts was sufficiently near Nuseerabad to send 
his sick to that station, where they could be 
better attended to than on the march ; «whi2e he 
himself would be more free to make a mjpML 
advance southward. Major Holmes, many days 
before, had been sent from Tonk by Roberts, wto 
a force consisting of 120 Bombay Lancers, 220 et 
H.M. 72d foot, four companies of the 12th Bom^ 
N.I, and fonr guns— to pursue the retresUng 
rebels in a certain (or rather an uncertainjf 
tion. The duty was a most hmmng am H 
was difficult to obtain reliable infintoto irf to 
route taken by the rebds; and even 
route was known, toy never oneeatlitolltiil^li 
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i|picstak€ ih6ni‘^so rapid were their movements* 
So important was it considered to catch these 
C^walior mutineers^ that the Bombay government 
(with whom the operations in Bajpootana rested) 
sent out small expeditionaiy forces from vanons 
places according as probabilities offered for inter* 
cepting the mutineers. Thns^ on the 1st of August, 
Major Taylor started from Neemuch with a force, 
consisting of 300 of H M. 72d Highlanders, 400 of 
the 13th Bombay N.I., 180 of the 2d Light Cavalry, 


a few engmeer^ four guns, and a military train. 
It was believed that, on that day, about seven 
thousand of the Gwalior mutineers were some- 
where between Ghittore and Bampoora, a few 
miles distant from Neemuch; and Major Taylor 
entertained a hope that he might intercept and 
defeat them. We have already seen that General 
Roberts had had a most harassing duty, attended 
with very little success, seeing tliat he could 
seldom manage to reach a town or village in 



which the rebels had halted, until after they had 
taken their departure ; and it was now Idajor 
Taylor’s turn to share the same ill-luck. He returned 
to Neemuch on the 7th, disappointed. His advance- 
guard had seen the rebels near Bampoora in great 
force ; yet the latter, though many times stronger 
than himself in troops, would not stand the chance 
of an engagement. The rebels escaped, and Taylor 
returned with his mission unfulfilled. 

One advantage, at any rate, the British could 
count upon at this period— the fidehty of many 
native, rajahs, who would have terribly compli- 
cated the state of affairs if they had joined the 
rebels. Tanteea Topee sounded the Rajah of Jey- 
poor, tkim the Bajah of KottJi, next the Rajah of 
Uiwur, an af them native princes of Bajpootana ; 
and it wps on account of the refusal of those 
ngahs ta receive or countenance him, that the 
r^el made such strangely circuitous mardies 


from one state to another. Whither he went, 
however, thither did Roberts follow him. The 
general, after sending his sick to Nnseerabad, 
marched to Champaneer on the 4th, and to Deolia 
on the 5th At that time, it was believed that 
the rebels, checked in some of their plans by the 
floods, had turned aside from Mandulghur to 
Deekodee, in the direction of Odeypore. On the 
8th — after a forced march with 500 of H.M. 83d, 
200 Bombay infantry, 60 Gujerat horse, and three 
guns — General Roberts came up with a body of 
rebels near Sunganeer (not Sanganeer near Jey- 
poor), where they occupied a line on^ the opposite 
side of the river Rotasery. He speedily routed 
them ; but as usual, they fled too rapidly for him 
to overtake them ; they made towards the Odeypore 
road. Roberts, again disappointed of his prey, was 
fdreed to rest his exhausted troops for a while. 

The general, when Jfajor Holmes had roomed 
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him after a fruitless pursuit of the mutineers, 
again considm*ed anxiously the conditions and 
possibilities of this extraordinary chase. He had, 
each day, to endeavour to discover the locality of 
the rebels^ then to guess at their probable future 
movements, and, lastly, to lay plans for overtaking 
or intercepting them. On the 11th, they weie 
supposed to be at Lawah ; and on the 12th, they 
marched to the crest of the Chutterblioog Ghaut, 
with a view of passing from Mewar mto Marwar. 
Captain Hall, commanding at Erinpoora, held a 
post at the foot of this ghaut, with a small force 
sufficient to deter the rebels They thereupon 
changed their plan, letraced their steps to some 
distance, and marched over a rocky country to 
Kattara or Katano, a village near the Nathdwara 
Hills ; here they encamped on the 13th. Mean- 
while General Roberts, with his force strengthened 
by that of Major Holmes, started from the vicinity 
of Sunganeer on the 11th, and by the evening of 
the 13th had marched sixty-seven miles. On that 
night he was at Kunkrowlee, within eight miles of 
the rebels ; but his troops were too much exhausted 
to proceed further without a little rest. On the 
forenoon of the 14th he descried the enemy defiling 
thiough a very hilly country covered with rocks 
and loose stones , he had, in fact, reached Kattara, 
the village mentioned above They took up an 
excellmt position on a line of rocky hills, on the 
cre^ |P^hich they planted four guns, which they 
bmpf^-jo work actively. Roberts thereupon sent 
Major holmes by a detour into that region ; for, 
even if thfe rebels were not overtaken, it would be 
I desirable to give them no rest to consolidate their 
plans. At length the general had the gratification 
of overtaking and defeating these insurgents, m 
search of whom he had been so long engaged. He 
advanced his troops through the defile, his horse- 
artillery beating off the enemy until the infantry 
could form into line. After a brief period, the 
rebels shewed symptoms of retiring. On mountmg 
the crest, the infantry saw them endeavouring to 
carry away two of their guns with a small escort , 
a volley soon set them to flight, and rendered the 
guns an easy capture The flight soon became a 
rout ; the rebels escaped m vanous directions, and 
the victors came upon a camp covered with arms 
and accoutrements. The cavalry and horse- 
artillery followed the fugitives for ten miles, cutting 
down great numbers. Roberts captuied all the 
guns which the enemy had brought from Tonk, 
four elephants, a number of camels, and much 
ammunition — ^with surprisingly little loss to 
himself. 

It was at this time regarded, by some of the 
authorities, as a hdpeful symptom that the rebels 
were now descending to a part of India inhabited 
by Bheels and other half-ci^ised tribes, who would 
think much moie of the wealth than of the so- 
called patriotism of the mutineers. Most of 
Tanteea Topee’s men were laden with silver coin, 
their share of the booty from Gwalior ; this cash 
tl)py uamed with them, although in food and 


clothing they were ill provided ; and there was 
a probability that, if once they ceased to be a 
compact army, they would individually boteX^bed 
by the Bheel villagers. Neverthdess, w^utevnr 
may have been the hope or expectati<m in Ml 
respect, Roberts and his officers could never iutei^ 
cept the treasure which Tanteea Topee was known 
to have with him. This treasure, consisting of 
]ewels and money (except the share of plunder 
distributed among the men) was carriecl on 
elephants ; and so well were those elephants 
guarded, whether during fighting or fleeing, that 
the British could nev er capture thorn. 

Few of the tioops in British service had had 
harder work with little brilliant result than 
those in General Roberts’s Rajpootana Field-force. 
The country is wild and rugged, the weather was 
rainy and hot at the same time, and the duty 
intrusted to the troops was to chase an enemy who 
would not fight, and who were celebrated for their 
fleetness in escaping. Hence it was with more 
than usual pleasure that the hard-worked men 
regarded their victory at Kattara ; they felt they 
had a fair claim to the comphment which their 
commander paid them, in a general order issued 
the day after the battle * 

After the victory at Kattara, Roberts left the 
further pursuit of the rebels for a time to Brigadier 
Farkes This officer had started from Neemuch on 
the llth with a miscellaneous force of about 1300 
men, comprising 72d Highlanders, native infantiy, 
Bombay cavalry, royal engineers, royal artillery, 
Bheels, and Mewar troopers. By a series offered 
marches, Farkes headed the rebels in such a way 
as greatly to aid General Roberts at Kattara. A 
few days’ sojourn having refreshed them, the troops 
were again brought mto action Tanteea Topee, by 
amazing quickness of movement, traversed a wide 
belt of country eastward to the iiver Chumbul, 
which he crossed near Sagoodar on the 20th. 
Continuing his route, he arrived at Julra Fatteen, a 
town on the mam road from Agra to Indore ; 
it was on the confines of the Rajpoot and Mahratta 
territones, and was held by a petty chieftamess or 
Ran a. After a bnef conflict, in which he was 
assisted by a few of the troops of the Rana, who 
broke their allegiance, he captured the place, 
levied contributions on the inhabitants, and took 
possession of all the guns, treasure, and ammunition 
he could find. Heie, then, this extraordinary con- 
flict took a new turn ; a new region had to be 
attended to, although against the same offender as 
bctoie; and new columns had to be despatdied 
in pursuit. The flooding of the nver Chumbul cut 

« The ms^or.seneral commanding haf sincere pteasnre In 
congratulating the troops under Ins command on the great saceoe 
achieved by them yesterday. AU hate shewn most emaploDwas 
gidlantry m action , and the patient nmnurmnring endmmucm ef 
fatigue during the recent forced marches has enabl^ ^ 

w ith an enemy proverbially active in movements. ISm mtm ■iflf 
lerj and cavalry (the latter nineteen honre 4iath^j|a(^i|)-i^eaiff^ 
their spirit and alacrity completed the succ^s, and Ipffiail m tMt 
signal pmushment on the rebels. The SM^r-gMeiliPN^ 
heajrty to all, and doubts not bnt 

devotion wiU meet with the approtal of hisi|u||^M|p^to 
commander-in-chief. 
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wafl i^ 0 W]i in the month of Angsst, in connection 
with a circumstance which might else have been 
pTodnctiye of disaster. Among the troops quar- 
tered at Gwalior after its reconquest by Sir Hugh 
Rose was the 25th Bombay N. 1.^ containiDg^ like 
other regiments of the same a small propor- 
tion of Hindustani Oudians. A non-commissioned 
officer of this regiment, a havildar-major, went to 
the adjutant, and told him that a Brahmin pundit, 
one Wamun Bhut, was endeavouring to tamper 
with the Hindustanis of the regiment, and, through 
them, with the regiment generally; he also 


expressed an opinion that wm pmons in 
the city of Gwalior concerned in this omu^rac^. 
Captain Little, when informed by the ^ 

this communication, laid a plan for deteeth^ the 
plotters. He found Havildar-major Koonjisd 
Naik Doorga Tewarree, and private Snnnoo Lett 
ready to aid him. These three native B(ddief% 
pretending to bend to the Brahmin's solioitaUonii^ 
gradually learned many particulars of the conspir- 
acy, which they faithfully revealed to the eaptaia. 
A purwannah or written order was produced, 
from no leas a personage than Nena Bahib, making 



magnificent promises if the regiment, or any 
portion of it, would join his standard ; they were 
to kill all their cffiicers, and as many Europeans as 
possible^ and then depart to a place appointed* At 
length, on the ildi, the naik made an appointment 
to meet the two chief conspirators, a Brahmin and 
a Mahratta chief, under a large tree near me camp , 
where the havildaivm^lor would exped to hare 
an opportunity ^ Mding the ^rwannah* Ga^tt 
Little, wi^ me and the quartermasteri 

arranged to mete sndd^ly le the spot at the 
appointed time: they did so; Gie conspirators 
^ere seized, and the document taken from them. 
Two other leaders in the plot were afterwards 
seized: all four were blown from guns on the 
7th of September ; and many others were placed 
m confinement on evidence fhmiidied by the 


purwannah itself. It bsoamo attdonl that Nena 
Bahib, a Mahratta, had many etnhsMsdes at work 
in this Mahratta territory, fdthoni^ ho himself 
was hiding in inglorious security w away* 

Lord Elphinstone, governor of Bomtaiyi with hk 
commander-m-chief, Sir fieniy Bomstie^ estab- 
lished several new corpli as meatii of gMuidly 
increasing the i^mglh of the anny. 

two Bdoodb a ad rof^mdil of Bonth 

Mahratta ttorse^ and a Bombay Mavat ArtiUeiy 
Bfigido^ wmo among new ootniimmtB ci 
^oanay. 

The South Mahratta oemitty, I g W i B the 
peninsula than Bombay, had qu^k^^ocovcKod ftmn 
the disturbances which markied 
months. Batara, Kolapore, Bawnntwwj^l^^ 
--all were peacefoL* On the eastern orlb&ainkk 



peninsnla^ too, troubles were few. It is true, the ministei's palace. The entertainmrat was in 

ti^CTe was a repetition in September of a dispute celebration of the birth of the Nizam’s son, Meer 

which had occurred three months before, between Akbar Ally, heir to the throne of the Deccan ; 

natires who wished to bring up their children in and everything was done, by an admixture of 

their own faith, and missionanes who wished to onental magnificence with European courtesies, 

convert those children to Christianity ; but this to render it worthy of the occasion. It was, 

was a source of discord which the governor, if however, not so much the grandeur of the 

firm, could readily allay. Lord Hams had not banquet, as the sentiment it conveyed towards the 

an Indian reputation like that of Lawrence or British at a critical time, that rendered this pro- 

Elphinstone ; but he had tact and decision enough ceeding on the part of the Nizam’s primo-minister 

for the duties of his office—the maintenance of important. The Nizam’s dominions were at that 

peace m a presidency where there were few or no time the scene of party struggles between two sets 

Hindustani sepoys. of politicians — the adherents of Salar Jung, and 

Of the large country of the Deccan, Hyderabad, those of Shumsul Oomrah ; but both of the leaders 
or the Nizam’s dominions, nothing disastrous has were fortunately advocates of an Enghsh alliance, 
to be told. A pleasant proof was afforded of the The northwest portion of the Nizam’s dominions, 
continuance of friendly relations between the around Aurungabad and Jaulnah, in near neigh- 

British and the Nizam, by a grand banquet given bourhood to some of the Mahratta states, was 

at Hyderabad on the 2d of July by Salar Jung to troubled occasionally by bands of marauders, who 

Colonel Davidson. These two officers^the one hoped to establish a link of connection between 

pnme-minister to the Nizam, the other British the anarchists of Hindostan and those of the 

resident at the Nizam’s court — ^had throughout Deccan They were, however, kept m check by 

the mutinies acted in perfect harmony and good Colonel Beatson, who brought his corps of irregu- 

faith. All the British officers and their families lars, ^Beatson’s Horse,’ to Jaulnah, thereto remain 

at Secunderabad, fke cantonment of the Hydera- durmg the rainy season — ^maintaining order in 

bad Contingent, #6 invited. The guests came the surrounding districts, and holding himself 

from Secunderabad to the Residency at Hydera- ready to march with his troopers to any distuibed 

bad, and thence on elephants and in palanquins to region where their services might be needed. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


LAST DATS OF THE EAST INDIA GOHPANT’S RULE. 


demise of the great East 
I ^ India Company has now to be 
^ recorded— the cessation of func- 
Mtt tions in the mightiest and most 

extraordinary commercial body 
the world ever saw. The natives 
of India never did and never could 
T rightly understand the relations borne 

^ Company to the crown and 

j nation of England. They were femi- 

f ^ liar with some such name as ^ Koompanee;* 
but whether this Koompanee was a king, a queen, 
a viceroy, a minister, a council, a parliament, was 
a question left m a state of ludicrous doubt. And 
no wonder. It has at all times been difficult even 
for Eoglishmen, accustomed to the daily perusal 
nf newfi^apers, to understand the relations between 
the CroTO and the Company. Hen asked whether 
the Pun^ntb was taken possession of by the Que^ 
nr by lim Company ; and if by ihe ^een, why the 
Company was made to bear Ihe expmise of the Pun* 
jaub wmr? So of the war in P^«ia, the annexation 
of Oudfi^ tile disastrous campaign in Afghanistan, the 
^mneseurar— were these operations conducted by 
te tibe i^ieen, or by and for tiie Company? — 


who was to blame if wrong? — who to bear the 
cost whether right or wrong ? — ^who to reap the ad- 
vantage ? Even members of parliament gave contra- 
dictory answers to these and similar questions ; nay, 
the cabinet ministers and the Court of Directors 
disputed on these veiy points. The Company 
was gradually shorn of its trading privileges by 
statutes passed in the years 1813, 1833, and 185S ; 
and as its govemiug privil^es had, in gresiparl, 
gone over to the ^ard of Control, It semaed by 
no means clear for what purpose the (kmftiSSf 
coutmued to exist. There Was a guarahtae m 
10^ per cent, on £6,000,000 of India stock, seomed 
out of the revenues of India— the ^ook to be 
redeemable by parliament at cent, per ee^ pro- 
mium affcm* the year 1874 : ami it appeared as U 
the whole machinery of ^ Indian govemMsd 
was maintained meii^ to teidire ti^ 
and to obtain offices and emduments f<^ 
cotmected with the Company. Ac 
always disowned this narrow visii^ df 
pany’s petition ; and there can be no 
many of them and of thtir servaaii 
welfore of the magnificent la^fian 
at heart. StUl, the anonaty 
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gterrerning body whose gOTeming powers no one 
i^g^tly understood. 

When the Revolt b^gan in 1857, the nation’s 
ciy was at once against the East India Company. 
The Company must have governed wrongly, it was 
argned, or this calamity would nev^ have occurred. 
Throughout a period of six months did a storm 
of indignation continue, in speeches, addresses, 
lectures, sermons, pamphlets, bool^ reviewi^ 
magazines, and lead^ articles in newi^pera 
By degrees the inquiry arose, whether the directors 
were free agents in the mode of governing India ; 
whether the Board of Control did not override 
them ; and whether the disasters were not trace- 
able fully as much to the Board as to the directors! 
Hence arose another question, whetiier the double 
government— by a Court fitting in Leadenhall 
Street, and a Board sitting in Cannon Row— was 
not an evil that ought to be abolished, even without 
reference to actual blame as ooncmihig the Revcdtt 
The virulent abuse of the Ccunpany was gradually 
felt to be unjust ; hut tiie unsatisfactcny nature ^ 
the double goventmeui beoame more and more 
evident as the year advanced. 

There was a preliminary or short session of 
parliament held in that year, during a few days 
before Christmas, for the consideration of special 
business arising out of the commercial disasters of 
the autumn ; but as every one knew that India 
and its affairs must necessarily receive some 
notice, the speech from the throne was looked for 
with much eagerness. On the 3d of December, 
when parliament met, the ministers put into ihe 
Queen’s mouth only this very brief allusion to pro- 
jected changes in the Indian government . ‘^The 
affaars of my East Indian dominions wiU require 
your serious consideration, and I recommend them 
to your earnest attention.’ These vague words 
were useless without a glossary ; but the glossary 
was not forthcoming. Ministers, when questioned 
and sounded as to their plans, postponed all 
explanatiiuis to a later date. 

The first public announcement of the intentions 
of the government was made shortly before 
Christmas. A General Court of Fropnetors of the 
East India Company was held on the 23d of 
December, for the discussion of various matters 
relatmg to India ; and, in the course of the pro- 
ceedings, the chairman of the Company announced 
ibat^ on the 19th, an official interview had been 
held, by appointment^ with Lord Palmerston. On 
this occasion, the prime minister informed the 
Court of. Directors that it was the intention of the 
ministry, early in the app9*oaching year, to bring 
a bill into parliament for the purpose of placing 
the government of British India undfir the direct 
a&tiiocity of the crown. In this interview, as in 
the royal speech, no matters of detail were entoed 
•upon. The members of parliamfirt in the one 
aimm^, the proprietors of East India stock in 
the ofthsr, were equally unable to obtain infonna- 
tioA cQMfimmg the provisions of the iitiended 
KieasurA AH &at could be elicited was, tiuit the 


^double government’ of India would cease; and 
a written notice or letter to tiiis eSoet was trans- 
mitted from the First Lord of the l^easuiy to the 
Court of Directors on the 23d. 

During the period of six or seven weeks between 
the preliminary and tiie regular sessions, the 
jourmdists had ftiH scope for their speculations. 
Those who, fnm the first, had attributed the 
Bevcdt in India to the Company’s mk^ovemment, 
rejdced m the lu^^-for extinction of that body, 
ai^ iticetched dd^htfril {uotures of happy India 
under imperial sway. Those who mpported the 
Company and vested int^ests, predict^ tiie utter 
niin of Brititii influenoe in In^ if 'parliamentary 
government’ wm introduced— a mode of govern- 
menf^ as they aUeged, neither eared for nor under- 
stood by the natives of that region, and utterly 
unsuited to oriental ideaa. Those, the moderate 
thinkers, who believed thiti on this as on other 
sulyeots the truth lies between two extremes, looked 
forward hcq^Bj to such a diange as might throw 
new vigour, and more advanced ideas, into the 
somewl^ antiquated pohcy of the East India Com- 
pany, without destroying those parts of the system 
which had been the usefttl growth of long expe- 
fienea. Many things had transpired during the 
year, tending to shew that the Court of Directors 
had been more prompt than the Board of Control, 
m matters requiring urgent attention; and that, 
therefore, whatever might be the evils of the 
double government, it would not be just to toow 
all the onus on the Company. 

Early m January 1868, on a requisition to that 
effect^ a special Court of Proprietors was summoned, 
to meet on the 15th, for considenng ‘the com- 
munication addressed to the Court of Directors 
from the government respecting the continuance 
of the powers of this Company.’ At this meeting, 
it transpired that the directors had written to Lord 
Palmerston, just before the Christmas vacation, 
but as no cabinet council had been held in the 
interim, and as no reply to that letter had been 
received, it had been deemed most courteous 
towards the government to withhold the publica- 
tion of the letter for a time. A l<mg debate ensued 
One of the proprietors brought forward a resolution 
to the effect, ‘That the proposed transfer of the 
governing power of the East India Company to 
the crown is opposed to the rights and privileges 
of the East India Company, fraught with danger 
to the constitutional interests of England, perilous to 
the safety of the Indian empire, and calls for the { 
resistance of this corporation idl constitutional > 
means.* Many of the supporters of this resolution | 
carried thdr arguments to the verge oi extrava- | 
gance— asserting that ' our Indian empire, dready ; 
tottering and shaking, will frdl to the ground with- 
out hope of recovery, if the East Tn<tia. Company 
should be abdished ’—and that ' by means of the 
enormous patronage that would be placed in the 
bands of tiie government, ministeni would possess 
the power of Qom^tingtimpeoido d tins cosntiy 
hey^ the hqpe ^ their over re 60 V«mg tireir 
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yirtii6 ot ibeir pfttrioiiflm.* Most ilie dafeadefs 
of the OMDpaa bowerer, adopted a more mode- 
rate toaa Colonel Sjk^ speaking for himself and 
some of his brother-directors, ^dared : * If wo 
belieTed for one moment lhat any change in the 
present administration of the goyemment of India 
wonld be advantageous to the people of India, 
would advance their materiid interests, and pro- 
mote thdr oomforts, we diould gladly submit to 
any personal suffering or loss contmgent upon that 
chmige.’ He added, however, * By Ihe indefeasible 
principles of justice, and the ordinary usages of our 
courts of law, it is always necessary that a bill of 
indichnent with certmn counts shodd be preferred 
before a man is condemned ; and I am curious to 
know what will be the counts of the indictment in 
the case of this Company ; for at present we have 
nothing hut a vague outline before us.* Finally it 
was agreed to adjourn the discussion, on the ground 
that, until the views of the government had been 
farther explained, it would be impossible to know 
whether the words of the resolution were true, 
that the proposed change would be ^fraught with 
danger to the constitutional interests of England, 
and perilous to the safety of the Indian empire.* 

On the renewal of the debate at the India House, 
on January 20th, the directors presented a copy of 
a letter which they had addressed to the govern- 
ment on the last day of the old year. In this 
letter they said • ‘ The court were prepared to 
expect that a searching inquiry would be instituted 
into the causes, remote as well as immediate, of 
the mutiny in the Bengal native army. They have 
themselves issued instructions to the government 
of India to appoint a commission in view to snch 
an inquiry ; and it would have been satisfactory to 
them, if it had been proposed to parliament, not 
only to do the same, but to extend the scope of the 
inquiry to the conduct of the home government, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the mutiny 
could, wholly or partially, be ascribed to mis- 
management on the part of the court acting nnder 
the control of the Board of Commissioners. But it 
has surprised the court to hear that her Majesty’s 
government — ^not imputing, so far as the court are 
informed, any blame to the home authorities in 
connection with the mutiny, and without intending 
any inquiry by parliament, or awaiting the result 
of inquiry by the local government — ^should, even 
before the mutiny was quelled, and whilst con- 
siderable excitement prevailed throngbout India, 
determine to propose the immediate supersession 
of the authority of the East India Company ; who 
are entitled, at least, to the credit of having so 
ftdmimstered the government of India, that the 
heads of all the native states, and the mass of the 
population, amid the excitements of a mutmous 
soldiery inflamed by unfounded apprehension of 
<langer to tiieir religimi, have remained true to the 
OompaBuy’s rule. The court would foil in their 
duty to your lordship and to the eountiy if they 
^ net eatress their serious appr^iension that so 
a change win be misunderstood by the i 


people of India.’ Thai kttnr MM to elMt ai^ 

explanafoiy respemse fWim the goveittDm^ 1^ 

Palmerston, in a reply dated January after 
essuring the directors that their obaervfttkiis would 
be duly considered by the govemmeni^ 
added: *I f^bear from entering at presrait into 
any examination of those observations and opinions | 
flrst, because any correspondence with you on suefo 
matters would be most conveniently carried on 
throu^ the usual official diannel of the pretident 
of the Board of Control; and, secondly, because 
the grounds on which the intentions of her 
Maj6siy*s government have been formed, and the 
detailed arrangements of the measure which they 
mean to propose, will beat be explained when 
that measure shaU be submitted to the consider- 
ation of parliament* The directors abont the 
same time prepared a petition to both Houses of 
Parhament, explanatory of the reasons which 
induced them to deprecate any sudden transference 
of governing power from the Company to the 
Crown. As this petition was very carefully pre- 
pared, by two of the most eminent men in the 
Company’s service; as it contains a considerable 
amount of useful information ; and as it presents 
in its best aspects sdl that conld he said m favour 
of the Company — ^it may fittingly be transcribed 
in the present work. To prevent interruption to 
the thread of the narrative, however, it will be 
given in the Appendix (A), as the first of a series 
of documents.^ 

When these various letters and petitions came 
under the notice of the Court of Proprietors, they 
gave rise to an animated discussion. Most of the 
proprietors admired the petition, as a masterly 
document, and many of the speakers dwelt at 
great length on the benefits which the Company 
had conferred upon India One of the directors. Sir 
Lawrence Peel, feeling the awkwardness of deiling 
with a government measure not yet before them, 
said : ^ 1 have not signed the petition which you 
have just heard read ; and I will shortly state the 
reason why. I entirely concur in the praises 
which have been bestowed upon that document It 
IS a most ably reasoned and worded production ; 
it does infinite credit to those whose work it is ; 
and it is much to the honour of this establubmeal 
that it has talent capable of producing such a 
document But I have not signed the petition, 
because I have not thought it a prudent course to 
petition against a measure, the particulars of vrbick 
I am not acquainted with.* The debate was 
further adjourned from the 20th to the 27th, and 
then to the 28th, when the speeches ran to great 
length. On one or other of the four days at 
meeting, most of the directors of the Oompsaqf 
expressed their opinions— K>n the 13th, Hr BOSS 
B. Mangles (chairman), and Colonel ^kes; oS^ 
the 2ath, Sir Lawrence Peel and Ca|>tain HM- 
wick ; on the 27th, Mr Charles Mills, Sir 
BawHnson, Captain Bhe^rd, Mr Mae&ii|^fa|i|^ 

* Some of foe doonmentsliflraaefiirtBe to «fni»gto«ia||ailS/ 
ofoen lA s oondeBMe Imn. 
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wi Bir F. Onnie (dqmij-diainnan) ; on tke 
tStib, Mr Frinsep and Willongliby. As mig^t 
have been expected, a general agreement marked 
the directors’ speeches ; they were Bie arguments 
of men who defended rights which they believed 
to be mdely assailed. Some of the directors 
complained that the government notice was not 
explicit enongh. Some thought that, at any rate, 
it dearly foreshadowed the destruction of the 
Compands ppwer. Some contended that, if the 
Company did not speak out at once, it would in 
a few weeks be too late. Some insisted that the 
government brought forward the proposed measure 
in order to shift the responsibility for the mutiny 
to other shoulders. Some accused the ministers 
of being influenced by a grasping for patronage, 
a desire to appropriate the nominations to appoint- 
ments. One of the few who departed from the 
general tone of argument was Sir Heniy Eawlinson, 
who assented neither to the resolution nor to the 
petition. He dwelt at some length on the two 
propositions mainly concerned— namely, Uhat the 
transfer of the government of India to the Crown 
would be unjust to the East India Company 
and that such transfer 'would be fatal to British 
rule in India’ Most of the other speakers had 
contended or implied that the first clause of this 
statement involved the second ; that the transfer 
would be equally unjust to the Company, and 
injurious to India. Sir Henry combated this. 
He contended that the connection was not a 
necessary one. After a veiy protracted debate, 
the original resolution was passed almost unani- 
mously; and then the petition to both Houses 
of Parliament was sanctioned as that of the 
Company generally. 

Just at this period, the directors caused to be 
prepared, and published at a cheap price, an elabo- 
rate * Memorandum of the Improvements in the Admir 
nistraUon of India during the last Thirty Years ’ 
It was evidently intended to fall into the hands of 
such members of parhament as might be disposed 
to take up the cause of the Company in the forth- 
coming debates, and to supply them with arguments 
m fiivour of the Company, derived from a recital 
of the marked improvements mtroduced in Indian 
government. To this extent, it was simply a 
brief placed in the hands of counsel; but the 
Memorandum deserves to be regarded also in a 
historical light ; for nothing but a veiy narrow 
prejudice could blind an observer to the fiict that 
vast changes had been introduced into the legis- 
lative and administrative rule of India, dunng 
the period indicated, and that these changes had 
tor the most part been conceived in an enlightened 
corresponding in direction, if not in mten- 
nty, with the improved state of public opinion at 
hom^ on political subjects. 

Parliament reassembled for the regular session 
on the 4th of February, fully alive to the import- 
ance of attmiding to all matters bearing on the 
welfare of India. Earl Grey, on the 11th, pre- 
sented to the House of Lords the ^bcsrate petition 


from the East India Company, latefy adverted to. 
Characterising this as a 'state paper deserving the 
highest commendation,’ the earl earnestly depre- 
cated the abolition of the Court of Directors, and 
the transfer of their authority to the ministiy of the 
day; grounding his argument on the assumption 
that the interposition of an independent body, 
well informed on Indian aflhirs, between the 
government and the natives of that country, was 
essential to the general welfare. He admitted 
the need for reform, but not abolition. The Duke 
of Argyll, on the part of the govemm^t, admitted 
that the Company’s petition was temperate and 
dignified, but denied that its reasoning was conclu- 
sive. The Earl of EUenborough, agreeing that the 
Queen’s name would be powerfully influential as 
the direct ruler of India, at the same time doubted 
whether any grand or sweeping reform ought to 
be attempted while India was still m revolt The 
Earl of Derby joined in this opinion, and further- 
more complained of discourtesy shewn by the 
ministers toward the directors, in so long with- 
holding from them a candid exposition of the 
provisions of the intended measure. 

On the following day, the 12th of the month, 
the long-expected bill was introduced to the House 
of Commons by Lord Palmerston— or rather, 
leave to bring in the bill was moved. The first 
minister of the Crown, in his speech on the occa- 
sion, disowned any hostihty to the Company, in 
reference either to the Revolt or to matters of 
general government. He based the necessity for 
the measure on the anomaly of the Company's 
position. When the commercial privileges were 
withdrawn, chiefly in 1833, the Company (he 
urged) became a mere phantom of what it had 
been, and subsided into a sort of agency of the 
imperial government, without, however, responsi- 
bility to parliament. Admitting the advantages of 
checks as securities for honesty and efliciency in 
administrative afiairs, he contended that check 
and counter-check had been so multiphed in the 
'double government’ of India, as to paralyse 
action. He considered that complete authority 
should vest where complete responsibility was 
expected, and not m an irresponsible body of 
merchants. His lordship concluded by giving an 
outline of the bill by which the proposed changes 
were to be effected. 

As the Palmerston Bill, or ' India Bill, No. 1,’ 
as it was afterwards called, was not pass^ into a 
law, it will not be necessary to reprint it in this 
work ; nevertheless, to illustrate its bearing on the 
subsequent debates, the pith of its principal clauses 
may usefully be given here: The government of 
the territories under the control of the East India 
Company, and all powers in relation to govern- 
ment vested m or exercised by the Company, to 
become vested in and exercised by the sovereign— 
India to be henceforth governed in the Queen’s 
name — The real and personal property of toe 
Company to be vested in Hot Miyesty for toe 
purposes of the govOTnment of India— The 
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appointments of governor-general of India, with 
erdinaiy members of the Council ci India, and 
governors of the three presidencies, now made 
by the directors of the Company with the appro- 
bation of her Majesty, and other appointments, 
to be made by the ^een under her royal sign- 
manual— A council to be established, under the 
title of ^ The President and Council for the Afiairs 
of India,’ to be appointed by her Majesty— This 
councU to consist of eight persons, exclusive of its 
president— In the first nomination of this council, 
two members to be named for four years, two for 
SIX, two for eight, and two for ten years — ^Tlie 
members of council to be chosen from among 
persons who had been directors of the East India 
Company, or ten years at least in the service of 
the Crown or Company in India, or fifteen years 
simply resident in India — Members of council, 
like the judges, only to be removable by the Queen, 
on an address from both Houses of Parliament — 
The president of the council eligible to sit in the 
Commons House of Parliament — Four members 
of council to form a quorum — Each ordinary 
member to receive a yearly salary of £1000 ; and 
the president to receive the salary of a secretary 
of state — ^The council to exercise the power now 
vested in the Company and the Board of Control ; 
but a specified number of cadetships to be given 
to sons of civil and militaiy servants in India— 
Appointments hitherto made in India to continue 
to be made in that country— Military forces, paid 
out of the revenues of India, not to be employed 
beyond the limits of Asia — Servants of the Com- 
pany to become servants of the crown — The Board 
of Control to be abolished. 

Such was the spint of the bill which Lord 
Palmerston asked leave to introduce Mr T. 
Baring moved as an amendment, * That it is not 
at present expedient to legislate for the govern- 
ment of India.’ Thereupon a debate arose, which 
extended through three evenings. The govern- 
ment measure was supported by speeches from 
Lord Palmerston, Sir Erskme Peny, Mr Ayrton, 
Sir Cornwall Lewis, Mr Roebuck, Mr Lowe, Mr 
Slaney, Sir W. Rawlinson, Mr A. Mills, Sir 
Charles Wood, and Lord John Bussell ; while it 
was opposed on various grounds by Mr T. Banng, 
Mr Monckton Milnes, Sir J. Elphmstone, Mr Boss 
D, Mangles, Mr Whiteside, Mr Liddell, Mr 
Crawford, Colonel Sykes, Mr Willoughby, Sir R 
B. Lytton, and Mr Disraeli. The reasonings in 
favour of the government measure were such as 
the following : That the proper time for legislation 
had come, when the attention of the country was 
strongly directed to Indian afiairs , that all accounts 
from India shewed that some great measure was 
eagerly expected ; that it was dangerous any 
longer to maintain an effete, nseless, and cumbrous 
machine, which the Court of Directors had vir- 
tually bmme; that the Company’s ^traditionaiy 
policy’ unfitted it to march with the age in usefhl 
rrfonns ; that as the Board of Control really pos- 
sessed the ml^ power, the doidile government 


was a sham as well as an ohsiraetion ; Hiat the 
princes of India felt themsdves degraded in beiiig 
the vassals and tributaries of a mere mmantSe 
body ; that, such was the anomaly of die dMfe 
government, it was possible that the Compiagr 
might be at war with a power with which hit 
Majesty was at peace, thus involving the nadmi 
in inextricable embarrassment; that, with the 
exception of a very small section of the covenanted 
civil servants, the European community and the 
officers of the Indian army would prefer the 
government of the crown to t^t of the Company ; 
that the natives of India having been thrown 
into doubt concerning the intentions of the Com- 
pany to interfere with their rehgion, some authori- 
tative announcement of the Queen’s respect for 
their views on that subject would be very satis- 
factoiy ; and that as the native Bengal army had 
disappeared, as India must in future be garrisoned 
by a large force of royal troops, and as the military 
power would then belong to the crown, it was 
desirable that the political power should go with 
it. Among the pleas urged on the opposite side 
were such as follow* That the natives of India 
would anticipate an increased stringency of 
British power, under the proposed regime; that 
the ministerial influence and patronage, in 
Indian matters, would be dangerous to England 
herself; that as the Whig and Conservative 
parties had both supported the system of douUe 
government in the India Bill of 1853, there was 
no reason for making this sudden change in 
1858 ; that before any change of government was 
effected, it was imperatively necessary that an 
inquiry should be made into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of the Revolt ; that the direct exercise 
of governing power by a queen, formally desig- 
nated ‘ Defender of the Faith,’ could not be agree- 
able either to the Hindoos or the Mohammedans 
of India, whose ideas of ‘faith* were so widely 
different from those of Christians; that, as all 
previous organic changes m the administration of 
the government of India had been preceded by an 
inquiry into the character of that government, so 
ought it in fairness to be m the present case ; that 
if the proposed change were effected, European 
theories and novelties, owing to the pressure of 
public opinion on the ministry, would be attempted 
to be grafted on Asiatic prejudices and immohUity, 
without due r^rd to the inherent antagonism of 
the two systems ; and that the enormous extent^ 
population, revenue, and commerce of India ought 
not to be imperiled by a measure, the conseqi^noes 
of which could not at present be foreseen. 

This debate ended on the 18th ; the House iff 
Commons, by a majority of 318 to 173, gran^n| 
leave for the introduction of the bill — ^it hfiag 
understood that a considerable time would elapse 
before the second reading, in order that the detafti 
of the measure might be duly considered bjr ff|| 
who took an interest in the mattor. / 

Before, however, any veiy great attentioff mM 
be given to the subject, either in e? 
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Ittrliament^ a most unexpected change took place in 
tike political relations of the government. The same 
minute who, on the 16th of February, obtained 
leave to bring in the India Bill, was placed on 
the 19th in a minoriiy which led to the resignation 
of himself and his colleagues. Oircumstances 
connected with an attempted assassination of the 
Emperor of the French induced the Palmerston 
government to bring in a measure which proved 
obnoxious to the House of Commons ; the measure 
was rejected by 234 against 219, and the govern- 
ment accordingly resigned. So far as concerned 
the immediate efibct, the most important &ct con- 
nected with India was the offer by the Earl of 
Derby, the new premier, of the presidency of the 
India Board to the Earl of Ellenborough. This 
nobleman had long been in collision with the East 
India Company and its civil servants. Twice 
already had he been president of the Board of 
Control, and in 1842-3-4 he had filled the respon- 
sible office of governor-general of India. In both 
offices, and at all times, he had cherished as much 
as possible the royal influence m India against the 
Company’s, the militaiy against the civO. As a 
consequence, his enemies were bitter, his friends 
enthusiastic. The author of an anonymous *red 
pamphlet,’ which attracted much notice during 
the Revolt, spoke of the Earl of Ellenborough as 
the one great man who could alone be the saviour 
of India — as the chivalrous knight who would 
shiver to atoms the * vested rights* and * tradition- 
ary policy’ of the Court of Directors. It was 
aatural, therefore, that the accession of the earl to 
he new government should be regarded as an 
mportant matter, either for good or evil. 

It speedily became apparent that the new presi- 
lent of the Board of Control would find difficulty 
n framing a hne of proceeding on Indian affairs. 
Sis own predilections were quite as much against 
he Company, as those of his predecessor ; but 
nany of his colleagues m the Derby government 
lad committed themselves, when out of office, to a 
lefence of the Company, and to a condemnation 
>f any immediate alteration m the Indian govem- 
nent Either he must change his opinions, or 
hey belie their own words. The Court of Directors 
vould fain have expected indulgent treatment 
^om the Derby administration, judging from the 
peeches of the two preceding months ; but their 
>ast experience of the Earl of Ellenborough threw 
k damp over their hope. 

Three weeks after the vote which occasioned 
he change of government, Lord Palmerston pro- 
posed the postponement of the second reading of hig 
ndia Bill until Ihe 22d of April— a further lapse 
f six weeks ; and this was agreed to. He would 
ipt withdraw the bill, because he still adhered to 
la provisions ; he woffid not at once proceed with 
^ because his opponents were now in office, and 
le preferred to see what (^mrse they would adopt, 
be fifcte of India was thus placed in suspense 
w seveial weeks, simply through a party struggle 
«»ng out of Fren^ affairs ; the great question—" 


^ Who shaU govern Indiaf’— was made subservient 
to party politics. 

Althongh hotd Palmerston had named the 22d 
of April as the day for reconsidering his India 
Bill, this did not tie down' the Derby ministry to 
the adoption of any particuliff line of pohcy. 
After many discussions in the cabinet, it was 
resolved that the ministers shonld ^eat their 
words’ by legislating for India, althongh it had 
before been declared a wrong time for so doing ; 
and that, throwing Lord Palmerston’s bill aside, a 
new India Bill should be introduced. 

Accordingly, on the 26th of March, Mr Disraeli, 
the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, moved for 
leave to hnng in that which was afterwards called 
the ‘ India Bill No. 2.’ As in a former instance, 
this bill may he most usefully rendered intelligible 
by a condensed summary : A secretary of state for 
India, to be appointed by the Queen— This secre- 
tary to be president of a Council of India — ^The 
council to consist of eighteen persons, nine nomi- 
nated and nine elected— The nominated councillors 
to be appointed under the royal sign-manual by the 
crown, and to represent nine distinct interests — 
Those mne interests to be represented as follow 
the first councillor to have belonged for at least 
ten years to the Bengal civil service ; the second 
to the Madras service ; the third to the Bombay 
service ; and the fourth to the Upper or Punjaub 
provinces, under similar conditions ; the fifth to 
have been British resident at the court of some 
native prince ; the sixth to have served at least 
five years with the Queen’s troops in India ; the 
seventh, to have served the Company ten years in 
the Bengal army; and the eighth and ninth, 
Similarly in the Madras and Bombay armies — The 
nine nominated members to be named in the bill 
itself, so as to give them parliamentary as well as 
royal sanction — The remainmg eight members of 
the council to be chosen by popular election — ^Four 
of such elected members to be chosen from among 
persons who had served the Crown or the Com- 
pany at least ten years m any branch of the Indian 
service, or had resided fifteen years m India ; and 
to be chosen by persons who had been ten years in 
the service of the Crown or the Company, or 
possessed £1000 of India stock, or possess^ £2000 
of capital in any Indian railway or joint-stock 
pubhe works — The other five of such elected 
members to be chosen from among persons who, 
for at least ten years, had been engaged in the 
commerce of Inffia, or in the export of manufac- 
tured articles thither; and to be chosen by the 
parUamentaiy constituencies of five large centres 
of commerce and manufactures in the Umted 
Kingdom, namely, London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Glasgow, and Belfast— the Secretaiy of 
State for India to have the power of dividing the 
council, thus constituted, into committoe^^ and to 
exercise a general supervision over these com- 
mittees — ^The secretaiy alone, six councillors in 

union, to have power to summon a meetiuff of the 
coundl— The counoiUoxs not to be eligible to sit iu 
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pailiameiil^lnii to have each ^1000 per aiinmii for 
their services— The patronage heretofore exercised 
by the East India Company to be now exercised by 
the Conndl— The army of India not to be directly 
affected by the bill — ^The revennes of India to bear 
the expenses of the government of India — ^A royal 
commission to be sent to India^ to investigate all 
the facts and conditions of Indian finance. 

It will be seen that this remarkable scheme was 
based on the idea of conciliating as many different 
interests as possible, in England and in India. 
Mr Disraeli, in the course of his speech, mentioned 
the names of the nine gentlemen whom it was 
proposed to nominate to the council on the part of 
the crown , and in relation to the vast powers of 
the secretary and council, he said : ‘ To estabhsh a 
British minister with unrestricted authority, subject 
to the moral control of a body of men who by 
their special knowledge, their independence, their 
experience, their distinction, and their public 
merit, are, nevertheless, invested with an authority 
which can control even a despotic minister, and 
which no mere act of parliament can confer 
upon them, is, I admit, no ordinary difficulty to 
encounter ; and to devise the means by which it 
may be accomplished is a task which only with 
the indulgence of this House and with the assistance 
of parliament we can hope to perform.’ 

Criticisms were much more numerous and 
contradictory on this than on Lord Palmerston’s 
bill. It was no longer a contest of Conservatives 
against Whigs. The new bill was examined on 
Its merits. The friends of the East India Company, 
expecting something favourable from the change 
of government, were much disappointed ; they 
analysed the clauses of the bill, but found not 
what they sought. True, the old Indian interests 
were to be represented in the new council ; but 
just one-half of the members were to be nominees 
of the crown, and five others were to be elected 
by popular constituencies over which the Company 
possessed no control. Even those who cared httle 
whether the Company lived or died, provided 
India were well governed, differed among them- 
selves in opinion whether the popular element 
would be usefully introduced in the manner pro- 
posed. The objections were more extensively urged 
out of parliament than within ; for after the first 
reading of the bill, on the 26th of March, the further 
consideration of it was postponed to the 19th of 
April. 

The Conservatives had reproved the Whigs for 
discourtesy to the Bast India Company, in not giving 
due notice of the provisions of ‘Bdl No. 1 ;* but 
now equ^ discourtesy (if discourtesy it were) was 
shewn by the first-named parly in reference to 
' BiU No. 2.’ On the 24th of March, at a quarterly 
meeting of the Company, and only two days before 
Mr Disradi introduced his measnre— or rather the 
EUenborough measure— into the House of Com- 
mons, the chairman of the Court of Directors was 
asked whether he knew ai^t concerning the 
provisions of a bill so nearly toodiing the interests 


of the Company; to whidi he rqpimd : *1 know 
no more about the forthcoming biE tiiin I knew 
of the last before its introduction into padiament’ 
On the 7th of April, however, at a special Ocmit 
of Proprietors, the directors presented copies of the 
bills, ‘ No. 1 ’ and *No. 2 and at the same time 
presented a Report against both. In the debate^ 
on the 7th and 13th, arising ont of the presentatima 
of the Report, there was a pretty general opinion 
among the proprietors, that if Lord Palmerston’ii 
India Bill was bad, Mr Disraeli’s was not one whit 
better, in reference to the interests of the Com- 
pany ; and there was a final vote for the following 
resolution : ‘ That this court concur in the opinion 
of the Court of Directors, that neither of the 
bills now before parliament is calculated to secure 
good government to India ; and they accordingly 
authorise and request the Court of Directors to 
take such measures as may appear to them desir- 
able for resisting the passing of either bill through 
parliament, and for introducing into any bill for 
altering the constitution of the government of 
India such conditions as may promise a system of 
administration calculated to promote the interests 
of the people of India, and to prove conducive to 
the general welfare* One of the proprietors 
having expressed an opinion that the directors 
ought to prepare a third bill, more just than either 
of the other two, the chairman very fairly pointed 
out that it was not the Company’s duty so to do. 

Under somewhat unfavourable circumstances 
did the Derby ministiy renew the consideration of 
Indian affairs after the Easter recess. Parliament 
it is true, had not yet had time or opportunity to 
criticise ‘Bill No 2 but that measure had been 
very unfavourably received both by the East India 
Company and by the newspaper press ; and it 
became generally known that the ministers would 
gladly accept any decent excuse for abandoning 
or at least modifying the bill. This excuse was 
furnished to them by Lord John Russell, On the 
12th of April, when the Commons resumed their 
sittings after the Easter vacation, his lordship 
expressed an opinion that the bill was ill calcu- 
lated to insure the desired end ; that its discussion 
was likely to be disfigured by a party contest ; and 
that it would be better to agree to a set of resolu- 
tions in committee, on which a new biU might be 
founded. Mr Disraeli accepted this suggestion 
with an eagerness which led many members to 
surmise that a private compact had been made in 
the matter. He suggested that Lord John Bussell 
should draw up the resolutions ; but as his lord- 
ship declined this task, Mr Disraeli undOTtook it 
on the part of the government. Hereupon a now 
phase was presented by the debate. One member 
expressed hia astonishment that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should be so ready to hand over Eie 
fonctions of government to the care of a privato 
member. Another declared he could no t ito 
what advantage was to be gamed by a l esolnlliili 
in oonunittee in lieu of a bill in the wbcio l&euaj. 
The members of the late Vnog fpmmM m 
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oondmined the plan suggested bj Lord John and 
aeeq^ted by Mr Dimeli ; but, pending the intro- 
duction of the proposed resolutions, they would 
not frustrate the plan. Mr Mangles, on the part 
of the East India Company, expressed an earnest 
hope that all party feehng would be exduded from 
the debates on India. The East India Company, 
he remarked, could hardly be expected to acquiesce 
in a measure for their own extinction ; neverthe- 
less, if such should be proved to be inevitable, the 
directors would give their best assistance to the 
perfecting of any measure which the House might 
think proper to adopt. Mr Disraeli finally pro- 
mised to prepare a set of resolutions, and to bring 
them in for discussion on the 26th. 

The state, then, to which this intricate discus- 
sion had b^n brought was this — ^the 'Bill No 1,* 
proposed by Lord Palmerston, stood over for a 
second reading on the 22d of April ; the ' Bill No. 
2,’ proposed by Mr Disraeli, was placed in abeyance 
for a time ; while the ' resolutions,’ to be prepared 
by Mr Disraeli on the suggestion of Lord John 
BusseU, and intended as a means of improving 
' Bill No. 2,’ or perhaps of leading to a ' Bill No. 3,’ 
were to be introduced on the 26th of April. It 
was pretty generally felt, both within and without 
the walls of parliament, that the whole subject 
was in great confusion, and that the ministers 
themsdves had no definite notion of the best 
course to pursue. At the meeting of the East 
India Company on the ISfch, Mr Mangles, who was 
a member of parliament as well as chairman of the 
Company, said: 'After the extraordinary occur- 
rences we have witnessed within the last six weeks, 
in which we have seen a minister ousted who was 
supposed to have the support of a most command- 
ing majority, and another minister placed m power 
without having a majority, or even a considerable 
minority, he would be a very bold man who 
would prophesy what the fate of any new measure 
in the House of Commons would be.’ 

On the 23d of April, Mr Disraeh announced his 
inteition of abandoning 'Bill No 2’ altogether, 
and of postponing the preparation of ' Bill No. 3 ’ 
until the House should have agreed to any ' resolu- 
tions’ bearing on the subject. Lord Palmerston 
would not withdraw his 'Bill No. 1 he simply 
held it in abeyance for a time, to watch the course 
of pending events On the 26th, Mr Disraeh 
craved four days more for the preparation of his 
resolutions. He made a speech, in which he 
praised his own ' Bill No. 2 ’ at the expense of his 
antagonist’s ' Bill No. l;’but, as he had 'volun- 
tarily stifled his own baby’*— to use the illustration 
of another speakeiv-his arguments fell with little 
foroe. The illustration, in truth, was so tempting, 
that it was long made use of both in and out of 
parliament Lord Palmerston said : ' The measure, 
upon whidi the ri^t honourable gentleman has 
proanunced so unbounded a fimeral panegyric, 
has been murdered by himself. If he thought so 
weB of the merits of the bill, why did he k^ it 1’ 
Mr Gregory, wishing, by getting rid of the proposed 
* 


'resolutimis,’ to postpone ah legislatiim on the 
subject until another year, moved as an amende 
ment— ' That at this moment it is not expedient 
to pass any resolutions for the future government 
of India.’ A general desire prevailed in the House, 
however, that some measure or other should 
be passed into a law, to strengthen and render 
more definite the governing authority in India; 
and the amendment was withdrawn. 

At length, on the 30th of April, the resolutions 
were proposed. They departed very widely from 
' Bill No. 2.* The members of the council, instead 
of being definitely eighteen in number, were to 
be 'not less than twelve and not more than 
eighteen.’ The scheme for representing classes, 
services, presidencies, and commercial communities 
in the council was given up ; as was likewise the 
election of a portion of the members by parlia- 
mentary constituencies. As the whole of the 
fourteen resolutions, if agreed to, would require a 
separate agreement for each, and as every member 
would be allowed to speak on every resolution if 
he so chose, there were the materials presented 
for a veiy lengthened debate. There was a 
preliminary discussion, moreover, on a motion 
intended to extinguish the resolutions altogether 
Lord Harry Vane moved — 'That the change 
of circumstances since the first proposal by her 
Majesty’s late advisers, to transfer the govern- 
ment of India from the East India Company 
to the Crown, renders it inexpedient to proceed 
further with legislation on the subject during 
the present session.’ This proposal, however, was 
negatived by 447 to 57. 

It would scarcely be possible, and scarcely 
worth while if possible, to follow all the intricacies 
of the debate on the ' resolutions.’ Every part of 
the India question was opened again and again , 
every speaker considered himself at liberty to 
wander from principles to details, and back again ; 
and hence the amount of speaking was enormous 
Should there be a secretary of state for India, or 
only a president of a council 1 Should there be a 
council at all, or only a secretary with his subor- 
dinates, as in the home, foreign, colonial, and war | 
departments 1 If a council, should it be wholly j 
nominated, wholly elective, or part of each ? Who 
should nominate, and who elect, and under what 
conditions ? Should the secretary or president 
possess any power without his council, and how 
much ? Should the East India Company, or not, 
be represented in the new council ? By whom 
should the enormous patronage of the Court of 
Directors be hereafter exercised? What would 
become of the 'vested rights* of the Company, 
such as the receipt of dividends on the East India 
stock? In what relation would the governor- 
general of India stand to the new council ? Would 
the local governments of the three presidencies be 

interfered with ? Who would organise and support 
the Indian anny ? What would be done in rela- 
tion to missionaries, idolatrous practices, caste, 
education, public works, manufactures, commerce 
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Ac., in India 1 — ^These were some of the questions 
which wm discussed, not once merdy, bat over 
and over agun. Owing to the strange ministerial 
changes, the independent members in the House 
had had but few opportunities of fully expressing 
their sentiments; they did so now, at ample 
length. Many long nights of debate were spent 
over the resolutions; many amendments proposed; 
many alterations assented to by the ministers 
It occupied three evenings— April 30, May 3, and 
llgy 7_to settle the first three resolutions ; or 
rather, to agree to the first, to modify the second, 
and to withdraw the third At this period occurred 
the exciting episode concerning the Oude pro- 
clamation, the censure of Viscount Canning, and 
the resignation of the Earl of Bllenborough * As 
there was now no president of the Board of Con- 
trol, the India resolutions could not conveniently 
be proceeded with; and therefore everything re- 
mained for a time at a dead-lock. Soon afterwards 
Lord Stanley, son of the Earl of Derby, accepted 
the seals of the office vacated by the Earl of Ellen- 
borougl^. He had every claim to the indulgence of 
the House, m the difficulty of his new position , and 
this indulgence was willingly shewn to him , he 
was permitted to choose his own time, after the 
ceremony of his re-election, to bring the great 
question of India once again before the Commons 
House, in the hope of arriving at some practicable 
solution. For a period of one full month did the 
further consideration of the resolutions remain in 
abeyance, while these party tactics and ministerial 
changes were engaging public attention. 

At length, on the 7th of June, when the subject 
was resumed, and when Lord Stanley took the lead 
on Indian affairs in the House of Commons, it 
began to be apparent that the resolutions were less 
valued by the government than they had before 
been. The debate concerning them, however, 
continued. When the time came for deciding how 
many members should compose the new Council of 
India, Mr Gladstone reopened the whole question 
by moving as an amendment, ‘ That, regard being 
had to the position of affairs in India, it is expedient 
to constitute the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, by an act of the present session, 
to be a council for administering the government 
of India in the name of her Majesty, under the 
superintendence of such responsible minister, until 
the end of the next session of parhament.* Mr 
Gladstone proposed this amendment under a belief 
that it was not practicable, during the existing 
session of parliament, to perfect a scheme of 
government for India that would be worthy of the 
nation. The problem to be solved was one of the 
most formidable ever presented to any nation or 
any legislature in the history of the world, and 
the evils of delay would be insignificant in com- 
parison with those of crude and hasty legislation. 
His suggestion, he contended, would not be incon- 
sistent with the i^pointment of a new council in 


the following year, if it siuAld be deemed dfittrable 
to make such appointment Lpi*^ opposed 

this amendment— on the grounds that it aE 
the evils of a temporary and provisional measmp^ 
that the directors, as a council merely Isr OQi 
year, would be placed in an inconvenient poiitioBi^ 
that having been told that they were doomed, and 
that nothing could save them as a permanent 
body, they would slacken their zeal and eneigy, 
and impair the confidence of the public ; that the 
much-condemned delays would still continue; and 
that the public service would derive no advantage. 
The friends of the East India Company supported 
this amendment ; but it was rejected by 265 against 
116. Mr Roebuck then made an attempt to 
extinguish the council both in theory and in &ct. 
Ho contended that a Secretary of State, alcme 
responsible for all his acts, relying upon his own 
mind for guidance and counsel, and having a more 
direct interest m doing right, was morally and 
mentally the best governor for India ; he feared 
that a council would render the governing body 
practically irresponsible to the nation. Lord 
Stanley, on the other hand, insisted that it was 
quite impossible for any minister to act efficiently 
in such a difficult office without the aid of advisers 
possessing special information on Indian afifoirs; 
and as the House generally concurred in this 
view, Mr Roebuck’s amendment was negatived 
without a division Two evenings, June 7th and 
nth, were spent iii discussing two resolutions. 
On the 14th the House was engaged many hours 
in considering whether the council should be 
elective, or nominated, or both ; great diversity of 
opinion prevailed ; and tbe speakers, tempted by 
the peculiarity of the subject, wandered very 
widely beyond the limits of the immediate question. 
Lord John Russell thought that the members of 
the council ought to be wholly appointed by the 
Crown, on the responsibility of the minister ; Sir 
James Graham thought that the Court of Directors 
ought to be officio members of the couuoil, to 
insure practical knowledge on Indian afifoirs; 
but Lord Stanley contended that the advantages 
of two systems would be combined if one half 
I of the council were nominated by the Crown, 
and the other half elected by a constituency 
of seven or eight thousand persons interested 
m or connected with Indian afiOurs; and the 
House, agreeing with this view, voted a resdlutum 
accordingly. 

Midsummer was approaching. The House 
Lords had not yet had an opportunity of discussu^ 
the Indian question either in principle or in detail ; 
and it b^n now to be strongly felt that, as the 
resolutions really did not bind the Commons Id 
any particular clauses in the forthoondng bi^ 
their value was doubtfuL Accordingly, 

17th of June, after a long discussion on des^lb^ 
topics, Lord Stanley proposed, amid smne 
in the House, to withdraw all Eie iemaiiiib!|^ 
lutions— a proposition that was s as entoil Vfipi 
great alacrity, shewii^ that tbe le^ai^;irs^ 
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no means satisfied 'wifb. the wisdom of their 

pioceedings. 

Thns was completed the third stage in this 
enrioas legislative achievement. Loid Palmer- 
ston’s ^ India Bill No. 1’ was laid aside, because 
he was expelled from office ; Mr Disraeli’s ^ India 
Bill No. 2* was abandoned, because it was ridi- 
culed on all sides; and now the ^resolutions’ 
were given up when half-finished, because they 
were found to be inoperative and non-binding. 
Some of the supporters of the East India Company 
claimed, and not illogically, a little more respect 
for the Company than had lately been given ; the 
difficulty of framing a new government for India 
shewed, by implication, that the old r§^me was 
not so bad as had been customarily asserted. 

The ‘ India Bill No. 3* was brought in by Lord 
Stanley on the evening (June 17th) which wit- 
nessed the withdrawal of the resolutions. The bill 
comprised sixty-six clauses — of the more import- 
ant of which a brief outlme may be given here, 
to frimish means of companson with bills ‘No. 1’ 
and ‘No. 2.’ The government of India to revert 
from the Company to the Crown — Secretary of 
State to exercise all the powers over Indian affairs 
hitherto exercised by the Court of Directors, the 
Secret Committee, and the Board of Control— 
The Crown to determine whether to give these 
powers to one of the four existing secretaries of 
state^ or to appoint a fifth — The Secretary to be 
assisted by a ‘ Council of India,’ to consist of fifteen 
persons — The Court of Directors to elect seven of 
those members from among its own body, or from 
among persons who had at any time been direc- 
tors ; the remaining eight to be nominated by the 
Queen — ^Vacancies m the council to be filled up 
alternately by the Crown and by the council 
assembled for that purpose — A majority of all the 
members to be chosen from among persons who 
had served or resided at least ten years in India 
—Every councillor to be irremovable during good 
behaviour, to be prohibited from sitting m the 
House of Commons, to receive twelve hundred 
pounds a year as salaiy, to be allowed to resign 
when he pleases, and to be entitled to a retiring 
pension vaiying in amount according to the length 
of service — Compensation to be given to such 
secretaries or clerks of the Company as do not 
become officers of the new department— The 
Seoretaiy of State to be president of the ‘ Council 
of India^’ to divide the council into committees 
for the dispatch of business, and to appoint any 
member as vice-president— Council meetings to 
be called by the Secretary, or by any five mem- 
bers; and five to be a quorum— Questions to be 
d^ded in the council by a majority, but the Secre- 
tary to have a vefo even over the majority— The 
Sooretaiy may send and receive ‘ secret’ dispatches, 
without consultiiig his council at all— Most of the 
appointments in India to be made as heretofore— 
Patronage of cadetships to be exercised partly by 
ttie eoun<aI, but principally by the Secretary of 
State, and to be given in a certain ratio to sons of 


persons who have filled military or dvil offices in 
India— The property, credit^ debiti^ and liabilities 
of the Company, except India stock and its divi- 
dends, to be transfer]*^ from the Company to the 
Crown ; and the council to act as trustees in these 
matters — ^The council to present annual accounts 
to parliament of Indian finance and all matters 
relating thereto — The council to guarantee the 
legalised dividend on India stock, out of the 
revenues of India. 

The ‘ Bill No. 3,’ of which the above is a slight 
programme, came on for second reading on the 
24th of June. Lord Stanley — who, as admitted 
by opponents as well as supporters, entered with 
great earnestness upon the duties of his office- 
stated that he had endeavoured to avail himself 
of all the opinions expressed during the various 
debates, to prepare a measure that should meet 
the views of a majority of the House. In the 
discussion that ensued, Mr Bright wandered into 
subjects that could not possibly be treated m the 
bill ; he re-opened* the whole topic of Indian 
misgovemment— disapproved of governor-generals 
—condemned annexations— suggested new presi 
dencies and new tribunals — ^and told the Commons 
how he would govern India if he were minister 
The speech was vigorous, but inapphcable to the 
subject-matter in hand. The bill was read a 
second time without a division 

The East India Company were not silent at this 
critical period in their history. A meeting of 
proprietors on the 23d was made special for the 
consideration of ‘ Bill No. 3,* which was to be 
read a second time in the Commons on the 
following day ; and at this meeting there was 
a general expression of disappointment that the 
Company had been treated as such a nullity. 
The only source of consolation was in the fact 
that seven members of the new council were to 
be chosen by the Court of Directors, from persons 
who then belonged or had formerly belonged to 
that court. The opinions of the Company were 
embodied in a letter addressed to Lord Stanley 
by the chairman and deputy-chairman, and pre- 
sented to the House of Commons. 

On the 25th, the House went into committee on 
the bill. Lord Palmerston proposed two amend- 
ments — ^that the members should hp twelve in 
number instead of fifteen, and that all should be 
appointed by the Crown ; but both amendments 
were rejected by large majorities as being incon- 
sistent with the recent expression of opmion At 
a further sitting on the 1st of July, the ministers 
shewed they had obtained a considerable hold 
on the House ; for they succeeded in obtaining 
the rejection of amendments proposed by Lord 
Palmerston, Mr Gladstone, Sir James Graham, 
and Mr Vernon Smith. Lord Stanley, however, 
proposed many amendments himself on the part 
of the government; and these amendments were 
accepted in so friendly a spirit, that a laige num- 
ber of clauses were got through by the end of a 
long sitting on the 2d of July. One of the most 
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interesling of the questions discussed bore relation 
to the Secret Committee of the past, and the pro- 
posed exercise of idmilar powers by the Secretary 
of State. Lord John Russell and Mr Mangles 
advocated the abolition of those powers alto- 
gether; while Sir G, C. Lewis recommended great 
caution in their exercise, if used. Mr Mangles, the 
late chairman of the Court of Directors, stated 
that the powers of the Secret Committee had been 
much more extensive than was generally supposed 
* During many years ajfter the conquest of Sinde, 
the whole government of that province was con- j 
ducted by the Secret Committee, and the Court of 
Directors knew nothing about it. He believed 
that much mischief had arisen from the Secret 
Committee undertaking to transact business with 
which it had no right ta interfere. The real fact 
was, that nine-tenths of that which came before 
the Secret Committee might with safety be com- 
municated to the whole world. He wished, there- 
fore, that there should be no Secret Committee in 
future. It was a mere delusion and snare The 
Court of Directors had shewn themselves to be as 
competent to keep a secret, when there was one, 
as the cabinet of her Majesty; and he had no 
reason to think otherwise of the proposed Indian 
Council.* The ministers, however, received the 
support of Lord Palmerston m this matter; 
and the continuance of the secret powers was 
sanctioned, although by a small majority only. 
On the ath and 6th, the remaining clauses and 
amendments were gone through. Mr Gladstone 
proposed a clause enacting, ‘ That, except for 
repelhng actual invasion, or under sudden or 
urgent necessity, her Majesty’s forces in India 
shall not be employed in any military operation 
beyond the external frontier of her Indian posses- 
sions, without the consent of parliament * Lord 
Palmerston opposed this clause , but Lord Stanley 
assented to it as a wholesome declaration of 
parliamentary power , and it was agreed to. 

At length, on the 8th of July— five months 
after ‘ Bill No. 1 ’ had been introduced by Lord 
Palmerston, and three or four months after the 
introduction of ‘Bill No. 2’ by Mr Disraeli— ‘ Bill 
No 3* was passed by the House of Commons, 
after a vehement denunciation by Mr Roebuck, 
who predicted great disaster from the organisation 
of the ‘ Council of India.’ Lord Palmerston’s bill 
was withdrawn on the next day : it never came on 
for a second reading. 

The House of Lords justly complained of the 
sitfall amount of time left to them for the discus- 
Bion of the bill ; but there was now no help for it, 
short of abandoning the measure for the session ; 
and therefore they entered at once on the discussion. 
On the 9th, the biU was brought in and read a 
first time. Between that time and the second 
reading, the East India Company made one more 
attempt to oppose the measure. They agreed to a 
petition for presentation to the House of Lords 
It waa In part a petition, in part a protest The 
propriety of adopting the petition was urged 


by such oomdderations as tiiese: *It we do not 
protest, eveiy wrong that may be doM ibt years 
to come will be Md at our doors; but witii 
this protest upon record, histoiy wiU do us Ibe 
justice of stating that we have been de][ulTed 
of our power without inquiry.’ The Court of 
Proprietors also discussed whether counsel should 
be employed to represent the Company bdbre 
the House of Loi^. Many of the directors 
assented to this — but only so fkr as concerned 
technical and legal points; for, they uiged, it 
would be very undignified to employ any hired 
counsel to argue the moral and political question, 
or to defend the conduct of the Company and 
the rights of India. It remained yet, however, 
an unsettled point whether counsel would be 
penmtted to appear at all. 

On the 13th of July, after a feeble attempt to 
attach importance to the Company’s petition and 
protest, the bill was read a second time m the 
Lords. The most remarkable speech made on this 
occasion was that of the Earl of Ellenborough, 
Lord Stanley’s predecessor at the Board of 
Control. He declared that, whether in or out of 
office, he could not approve of the measure, the 
parentage of which he gave to the House of Com- 
mons rather than to the government. He disap- 
proved of the abandonment of popular election .in 
the proposed council ; disapproved of the strong 
leaven of ‘Leadenhall Street* in its composition ; 
disapproved of competitive examinations for the 
Indian artilleiy and engineers ; and expressed a 
general belief that the scheme would not work 
well. When the bill went into committee on the 
16th, the earl proposed that the members of the 
council should be appointed for five years only, 
instead of for life ; but this amendment was nega- 
tived without a division. Lord Broughton, who, 
as Sir John Cam Hobhouse, had once been presi- 
dent of the India Board, opposed the whole 
theory of a council in the strongest terms. He 
described in anticipation the inconveniences he 
believed would flow from it. ‘The council would 
only embarrass the minister with useless sugges- 
tions and minutes on the most trifling questions ; 
and, if they were rejected, the minority would 
always be able to furnish weapons of attack 
against the Secretary in the House of Commons. 
The minister would gain no advice or knowledge 
from the council he could not obtain from others 
without the embarrassment of having official 
councillors.’ The Earl of Derby contested these 
assertions simply by denying their truth; and 
they had no effect on the decision of the House. 
All the clauses were examined during three 
sittings, on the 16th, 19th, and 20th of the month, 
and were adopted with a few amendments. 
During the discussions, the Earl of Derby appeared 
as the friend of the ‘middle classes.* The Bail rf 
Ellenborough having repeated his objedleB p 
competitive examination for the engineflas hM 
artilleiy of the Indian army, on the pmA tiW 
it would lower tiie ‘gentiemanly^ sti&dsifd m 
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ttme service^ the premier replied tha^ ' He was 
imt insensible to the advantages of birth and 
station : bat he could not join with his noble 
friend m saying that because a person happened to 
be the son of a tailor, a grocer, or a cheesemonger, 
provided his mental qualifications were equal to 
those of his competitors, he was to be excluded 
irom honourable competition for an appointment 
in ^e public service.’ 

On the 23d of July the India Bill was read a 
third time and passed by the House of Lords, with 
only a few observations bearing collaterally on 
In<han afikirs. The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
some of the bishops made an appeal for the more 
direct encouragement of Christianity in India; 
but the Earl of Derby made a very cautious re- 
sponse. ‘ Due protection ought to be given to the 
professors of all rehgions in India, and nothing 
should be done to discourage the efforts of Christian 
missionaries. On the other hand, he deemed it 
essential to the interests, the peace, the well-being 
of England, if not also to the very existence of 
her power in India, that the government should 
carefully abstain from doing anything except to 
give indiscriminate and impartial protection to all 
sects and all creeds ; and that nothing could be 
more inconvenient or more dangerous on the part 
of the state than any open or active assistance to 
any attempt to convert the native population 
from their own religions, however false or super- 
stitious.’ The Earls of Shaftesbury and Ellen- 
borough joined in deploring the vindictive feeling 
which had sprung up between the Europeans and 
natives in India, and which, if continued, would 
neutrahse all attempts at improvement. The 
Anglo-Indian press was severely reproved for the 
share it had taken in originating or fostering this 
feeling. 

The Lords having introduced a few amendments 
in the India Bill, these amendments required the 
sanction of the Commons before they could be 
adopted. One of these afiected the secret service 
of the new council ; another, the mode of appoint- 
ing the higher officials in India ; a third, the 
principle of competitive examinations ; a fourth, 
the application of Indian revenues; and so on. 
The Commons rejected some of these amendments, 
and accepted the rest, on the 27th. On the 29th 
the Lords met to consider whether they would 
abandon the amendments objected to by the 
Commons. This they agreed to do except in one 
instanoe-^relating to competitive examinations for 
the Indian artilieiy and engineers; they still 
thought that commissions in these two services 
should be given only to ' gentlemen,’ in the con- 
vention^ sense of the term. The government, 
rather than run into collision with the Lords, 
recommended the Commons to assent to the slight 
amendment which had been made ; and this was 
agre^ to— but not without many pungent remarks 
on the course which the Upper House had thought 
proper to pursue. Sir James Graham adverted to 
a superdlhM alludon by the Earl of EUenborough 


to the 'John Gilpin dasi^’ and added— Where is 
hereditary wisdom found ? In what consists the 
justice of the tenet that India must henceforward 
be governed by gentlemen, to the exclusion of the 
middle dames— a gentleman being defined to be 
something Imween a peer and those who buy and 
sell. Is this, I would ask, the only argument that 
can be advanced against the system of competitive 
examinations ? Who, let me ask, founded, who 
won onr Indian empire ?— Those who bought and 
sold. Who extendi it ?— Those who bought and 
sold. Who now transfer that empire to the Crown ? 
— Those who bought and sold; a company of 
merchants— merchants, forsooth, whose sons are 
now not thought worthy to have even inferior 
offices m India committed to their hands. But 
are not the sons of those who buy and sell entitled 
to the appellation of gentlemen ? Definitions are 
dangerous ; but 1 should, nevertheless, like to 
know what it is that constitutes a gentleman. 
Why, sir, it appears to me that if a man be imbued 
with strong Christian principles, if he have received 
an enlightened and liberal education, if he be 
virtuous and honourable— it appears to me ^hat 
such a man as that is entitled to the appellation. 
And who will tell me that among the sons of 
those who buy and sell may not be found men 
possessing literary attainments and a refinement 
of mind which place them in a position to bear 
comparison with the highest bom gentlemen in 
India ? Who, let me ask, were the conquerors of 
the country ? From what class have they sprung ^ 
Who was Clive 1 — The son of a yeoman Who 
was Munro? — The son of a Glasgow merchant 
Who was Malcolm ? — The son of a sheep-farmer 
upon the Scotch border. These, sir, are the men 
who have won for us our Indian empire ; and 1 
entertain no fear that the sons of those who buy 
and sell, and who enter the Indian service by 
means of this principle of open competition, will 
fail to maintain a high position in our army, or 
that they will do anything to dishonour the 
English name.’ 

When the India Bill finally passed the Lords, 
the Earl of Albemarle recorded a protest against 
it — on the grounds that the home government 
estabhshed by it would be inefficient and uncon- 
stitutional ; that the council would be too numer- 
ous ; that it would be nearly half composed of the 
very directors who were supposed to be under con- 
demnation ; that those directors, by self-election to 
the council, would establish a vicious principle ; 
that the members of the council would be irre- 
sponsible for the use of the great amount of patron- 
age held by them ; that the change in the mode of 
government was too slight to insure those reforms 
which India so much needed ; that it was pemi* 
cions, and contrary to parliamentaiy precedent^ to 
allow the members of the council to hold other 
offices, or to engage in commercial pursuits ; lhat 
Ibe practical effect of the council would be merely 
to thwart the Secretary of State for India^ or else 
to screen him from censure ; and that effi<dent and 
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experienoed imder-secretaries w<mld be far better 
than any ooancil. 

The bill received the royal assent, and became 
an act of parliament, on the 2d of Angnst, under 
the title of * An Act for the Better Government of 
India;’ 2l8t and 22d of Victoria, cap. 106. A 
brief and intelUgible abstract of all the provisions 
of this important statute will be found in the 
Appendix. 

One clause in the new act provided that the I 
Court of Directors should elect seven members to 
the new council of India, either out of the existing 
court, or from persons who had formerly been 
directors of the Company. On the 7 th of August 
they met, and chose the following seven of their own 
number— Sir James Weir Hogg, Mr Charles Mills, 
Captain John Shepherd, Mr Elliot Macnaghten, 
Mr Ross Donelly Mangles, Captain William 
Joseph Eastwick, and Mr Henry Thoby Prmsep, 
Many of the public journals severely condemn^ 
this selection, as having been dictated by the 
merest selfish retention of power in the directors’ 
own hands ; but on the other side, it was urged 
that « these seven gentlemen possessed a large 
amount of practical knowledge on Indian affairs ; 
and, moreover, that the Company, owing the 
legislature no thanks for recent proceedings, were 
not bound to be disinterested in the matter 

A remarkable meeting was held by the East 
India Company on the 11th of August, to consider 
the state of affairs produced by the new act The 
directors and proprietors met as if no one cleaily 
knew what to think on the matter They asked 
— What is the East India Company now ? What 
does it possess? What can it do, or what has 
it got to do? Has it any further interest in 
the affairs of India 1 Is there now any use m 
a Court of Directors, or a Court of Propnetors, 
further than to distribute the dividends on 
India stock handed over by the new Council 
of India out of Indian revenues 1 Is the regular 
payment of that dividend well secured? Are 
the trading powers of the Company abolished ; 
and if not, is there any profitable trade that can 
be entered upon ? Are they to lose their house in 
Leadenhall Street, their museum, their library, 
their archives ; and if so, why ? If the Company 
at any time become mvolved in law-proceedings. 
Will the costs come out of the dividends, or out of 
what other fund ? The answers to these various 
questions were so very conflicting, and the state of 
doubt among all the proprietors so evident, that 
it was agre^ — ‘That a committee of proprietors 
be appointed to act in concert with the chairman 
and deputy-chairman of the Court of Directors, for 
the purpose of obtaining counsel’s opinion as to 
the present legal position of the Company under 
previous acts of parliament, as well as the present 
act — ^more especially as to the parliamentary 
guarantee of the Company’s stock, and the posi- 
tion of the Company’s creditors^ Indian as well as 
European.’ 

The 1st of September 1858 was a day to be 


recorded in English annals— -it wtoessod the 
death of the once mighty Bart India iOoHfaay 
as a governing body. ' Cto this day,’ said CM ^ 
the able London journals, ‘ tiie Court of D ifoelets 
of the East India Company holds its last sokMi 
assembly. To-morrow, before the shops and the 
counting-houses of our great metropolis shall hava 
received their accustomed inmates^ the greatest 
corporate body the world has ever seen will have 
shnvelled into an association of receivers of divi- 
dends. The great house in Leadenhall Street will 
stand as it has stood for long years, and well-nigh 
the same business will be done by well-nigh &e 
same persons; but the government of the East 
India Company will have passed into a tradition. 
Thousands and tens of thousands, including many 
of the greatest and wisest in the land, intent upon 
pleasure at this pleasure-seeking period of the 
year, will, in all human probability, not give the 
great change a thought. But the first and second 
days of September 1858, which witness the extinc- 
tion of the old and the inauguration of the new 
systems of Indian government, constitute an epoch 
in our national history — nay, in the world’s history, 
second in importance to few m the universal annals 
of mankind. On this day the East India Company, i 
which hitherto, through varied changes and gra- 
dations, has directed the relations of Great Britain 
with the vast continent of India, issues its last 
instructions to its servants in the east. On this 
day the last dispatches written by the authoritative 
“we” to our governor-general, or governors in 
council, will be signed by their “ affectionate 
friends ” To-morrow the cgomct of her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State will be supieme in the official 
correspondence of the Indian bureau. It mayor 
may not be for the good of India, it may or may 
not be for tlie good of England, that the govern- 
ment of the East India Company should on this day 
cease to exist ; but we confess we do not envy the 
feelings of the man who can contemplate without 
emotion this great and pregnant political change.’ 
There was a disposition, on this last day of the 
Company’s power, to look at the bright rather than 
the dark side of its character. * It has the great 
privilege of ti ansfemng to the service of her Majesty 
such a body of civil and military officers as the 
world has never seen before A government cannot 
be base, cannot be feeble, cannot be wanting in 
wisdom, that has reared two such services as the 
civil and military services of the East India Com- 
pany. To those services the Company has always 
been just, has always been generous. In those 
services lowly ment has never been n^lected. 
The best men have risen to the highest place. 
They may have come from obscure farmhousee 
or dingy places of business ; they may have be» 
roughly nurtured and mdely schooled; they may 
have landed in the country without sixpence, mr A 
single letter of recommendation in their tnmiay 
but if they have had the right etui in thes^ 
have made their way to emisieiicei and 
tanced men of the highest crnmecfclom wl 
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fl rt teri a g anteced^ts. « • « . • Let her ICajeefy 
i^^redate the gift^let her take the vast conntiy 
and the teMning millions of India nnder her direct 
control; bntlethernotfoiget the great corporation 
from which she has reoMTed them, nor the lessons 
to be learned from its success.’ 

The last spedal General Court of the Company 
was held, as we haye said, on the Ist of September. 
The imoaediate purpose was a generous one ; the 


granting of a p^sion to the distmguished ruler 
of the I^jaub, Sir John Lawrence ; and this was 
followed by an act at once dignified and graceful. 
It was an earnest tender of tlmnks, on the part of 
the East India Company generally, to its seryants 
of every rank and capacity, at home and m India, 
for their zealous and faithful performance of 
duties ; an assurance to the natives of India that 
they would find in Queen Victoria ^a most gracious 
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mistress an expression of hearty belief that the 
home-establishment, if employed by the Crown, 
would serve the Crown well as it had served the 
Company ; a declaration of just pride in the ster- 
ling civilians and noble soldiers at that moment 
serving unweariedly in India ; and an earnest hope 
and prayer ‘That it may please Almighty God 
to bless the Queen’s Indian reign by the speedy 
restoration of peace, security, and order; and so 
to prosper her Majesty’s efforts for the welfare of 
her Ea^ Indian subjects that the milhons who 
will henceforth be placed under her Majesty’s 
direct as weU as sovereign dominion, constantly 
advancing m aU that makes men and nations 
greats flourishing, and happy, may reward her 
Majesty’s cares m their behalf by their faithful 
and fim attachment to her Majesty’s person and 
government.’ 

The East India House in Leadenhall Street was 
chosen by Lord Stanley as the office of the new 
Council for Indm, on account of its internal resources 
for the management of pubhc business. During 
more than two centuries and a half, the city of 
LQnd<ai had contained the head-quarters of those 


who managed Anglo-Indian afiairs. The first 
meeting of London merchants in 1599, on the 
subject of East India trade, was held at Founders’ 
Hall. The early business of the Company, when 
formed, was transacted partly at the residences 
of the directors, partly in the halls of various 
incorporated companies. In 1621 the Company 
occupied Crosby Hall for this purpose In 1638 a 
removal was made to LeadenhaD Street, to the 
house of Sir Christopher Clitheroe, at that time 
governor of the Company. In 1648 the Company 
took the house of Lord Craven, adjoining Chtheroe’s, 
and on the site of the present India House. In 
1726 the picturesque old front of this mansion was 
taken down, and replaced by the one represented 
in the above cut. Finally, in 1796, the present 
India House was built,* and remained the head- 
quarters of the Company. Acqmring skill by 
gradual experience, &e Company had rendered 
this one of the most perfectly oi^g^mised establish- 
ments that ever existed. Banged in racks and 
shelves, in chambers, corridors, and cdlars, were 

• See P* 453. 
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the reoordg of the Company’s adminisiratioii ; pie> 
pared l>y goTemor-generals, judges^ magistrates, col- 
lectors, paymasters, directors, secretanei^ and other 
officials abroad and at home. These docnments^ 
tabulated and indexed with the greatest nicety, 
related to the whole afi&irs of the Company, small 
as wen as great, and extended back to the earhest 
penod of the Company’s history. Declarations of 
war, treaties of peace, depositions of naUve pnnces, 
dispatches of goyemoivgenerals, proceedings of 
trials, appeals of natives, revenue assessments, army 
disbursements— all were fully recorded in some 
mode or other. The written documents relating 
to a hundred and fifty-five years of the Company’s 
history, from 1704 to 1858, filled no less than a 
hundred and sixty thousand huge folio volumes. 
These documents were so thoroughly indexed and 
registered that any one could be found by a very 
brief search. It was mentioned with pride by the 
staff of the India House, that when Lord Stanley, 
m his capacity as Secretary of State for India, made 
his first official visit to Leadenhall Street, he was 
invited to test the efficien(^ of this registration 
department, by calling for any particular dispatch, 
or for any document beanng upon any act or 
policy of the Court of Directors, throughout a period 
of a century and a half ; a promise was given that 
any one of these documents should be forthcoming 
in five minutes. His lordship thereupon asked for 
a report on the subject of some occurrence which 
took place under his own observation while on 
a tour in India. The document was speedily pro- 
duced, and was found to contain all the details of 
the transaction minutely described. 

After the Court of Directors had elected seven 
members to the new council, the government 
nominated the other eight. The greatest name on 
the list was Sir John Laird Muir Lawrence, who 
was expected to return to England, and for whom 
a place at the council-board was kept vacant. The 
other seven nommated members were Sir Henry 
Conyngham Montgomery, Sir Frederick Curne^ 
Major-general Sir Bobert John Hussey Vivian, 
Colonel Sir Proby ThosEMS Cautley, lieutenant- 
colonel Sir Henry Crcswkike Bawliaaoo, Mr John 
Pollard Willoughby, and Mr Wflltniii Arbuthnol 
It was considered that the ilfteen memhen^ in 
reference to their peat expenenee of Indian affiib% 
might fairly repment the fi)IlowiDg intererti : 

Bengal CiTil CeTTkit 
Madras » » , 

Bombay u * , 

AintTf # 

Madras u , . 

Bombay r , • 

The Fnnjaab, • 

Afghan Frratior, . 

Native States, 

Indian Law, 

Shipping Interests, 

Finanoe, 

Indian Commerce, 

This classification, however, was not official ; it 
'w^as only nsefhl in denoting the kind of knowledge 
hkely to be brought to the council by each member, 
^en, in the early days of September, Lord Stanley 
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presided at the first meetmgs of the BiiWocnineil,he 
grouped the members into oortain oowamlttees^ for 
the more convenient dispatdi of husiBeia. This 
grouping was based in part on the provkus peaelioe 
of the East India Company, and m part on 
gested improvements. The committees were three 
in number, of five members each— partly mmU 
nated, aud partly elected. The funcdons aad 
Qomposilion of the coxoiuitteei were as foUoN : 


Finance, Horn, and Pdbuo Wobks. 
Sir Proby Cautley, 

Mr Arbatbnot, • 

Mr Mills, . 

Mr Macnagbten, . 

Captain Shepherd, 

Political and Militabt. 


I Nominated. 
I Elected. 


Sir John Lawrence, 
Sir R. Vivian, . 
Sir H Rawhnson, . 
Mr Willonghby, . 
Captain Eastwick, 


^Nominated. 

^Elected. 


Revence, Jddioul and Legislative. 


Sir H. Montgomery, . 

Sir F. Came, .... 
SirJ W Hogg, • . . 

Mr Mangles, 

Mr Prinsep, .... 


! Nominated. 
Elected. 


Lord Stanley appointed Sir G. R. Clerk and Mr 
Henry BaiUie to be under-aecretaries of state for 
India ; and Mr James Cosmo MelviU, late deputy- 
secretary to the East India Company, to be assist- 
ant nnder-secretaiy. Mr John Stuart Mill, one of 
the most distinguished of the Company’s servants 
in England, was earnestly sohcited by Lord Stanley 
to assist the new government with his services ; 
but he declined on account of impaired health. 
With a few exceptions, the valued and experi- 
enced servants of the Company became servants 
of the new council, as secretaries, clerks, examiners, 
auditors, record-keepers, &c ; for the rest, arrange- 
ments were to be gradually made m the form of 
compensations, pensions, or retiring allowances. 

One of the first proceedings under the new 
rigime was the appointment of a commission to 
investigate the complicated relations of the Indian 
army. The heads of inquiry on which the 
comnission was to enter included almost eveiy- 
thing that could bear upon the organisation and 
efficien (7 of the military force in the east^ under a 
system where the anomakms dislliietion between 
^Compaiiy’s’ troops and ^QumbTs’ troops would 
no kniger he hi foraw fiiMli an inquiry would 
neemaatlj oxteBd ov^ a farkidl of many months, 
nd would need to bo eoiidurtod partly in India 
aad part^ hi Eng^bnd. 

In doilog this aarratifO of Hio demise of the 
poimftd last Indhi OsaQoay os a political or 
goTorahig augrbo loiaMfcoi that all the 

urdhuMieaiofladfaifoilfliosiai^eto be a greid 
aad dfadoaajpUdiolhtr for good or harm. There 
worn aol woahiirfv^fbets of disaster. The 
ODOS of pmliameiil beiBg so much more rea^^ 
brought to bear upon a government departmeiit 
than upon the East India Company, many penaais 
entertained misgivings concerning the eAet ei 
the change upon the wdl-being of In£a. Before 
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Lmg period could elapse, submarine cables 
nuuld probably haye been sunk in so many 
seas, and land-cables stretched across so many 
countries, that a message would be flashed from 
London to Oricutta in a few hours. Lord 
Palmerston once jocularly made a prediction, ten 
years before the Indian mutiny broke out, to the 
efibct that the day would come when, if a minister 
were asked in parliament whether war had broken 
out in India^ he would reply: 'Wait a minute; 
I’ll just telegraph to the goyemor>general, and let 
you know.’ A war in India did inde^ come, 
before the period for the fulfilment of this pre- 
diction ; but the time was assuredly approaching 
when the 'lightning-post,’ as the natives of India 
felicitously call it, would be in operation. What 
would be the results? Some of the foreboders 
of disaster said : ' In any great crisis, it is true, 
which demands prompt action on the part of the 
governing country, this rapid intercommunication 
will be a source of strength, the resources of 
England will be brought to bear upon any part of 
India four or five weeks sooner than under existing 
circumstances. But, on the other hand, the 
ordinary work of government, at either end of the 
wire, will be greatly complicated and embarrassed 
by this frequent intercommunication of ideas, 
’l^e Council of India will probably not be over- 
anxious to fetter the movements of the governor- 
general , nor will the Secretary of State for India 
be necessarily prone to send curt sentences of 


advice or remonsfrance to 'die distant viceroy ; but 
it is doubtfhl whether parliament would suffer 
the council or the Secretaiy to exercise this 
wise forbearance. There would be a tendency to 
govern India by the House of Commons through 
the medium of the electric telegraph. A sensitive 
governor-general would be worried to death in a 
few months by the interference of the telegraph 
with his free action ; and an irritable one might 
be stung into indignant resignation in a much 
shorter time’ All such fears are groundless. If 
a message from England were perilous m its 
tendency through its ease and quickness of trans- 
mission, a message from India pointing out this 
perilous tendency would be equally easy and 
quick. The electric messenger does its work as 
rapidly in one direction as the other. A governor- 
general, worthy of the name, would take care not 
instantly to obey an order which he believed to 
be dangerous to the welfare of the country under 
his charge ; the wire would enable him to con- 
verse with the authorities at home in a few hours, 
or, at any rate, a few days, and to explain circum- 
stances which would probably lead to a modifica- 
tion of the order issued. The electric telegraph 
being one of the greatest boons ever given by 
science to mankind, it will be strange indeed if 
England does not derive from it— m her govern- 
ment of India, as m other matters — ^an amount 
of benefit that will immeasurably outweigh any 
temporary inconveniences. 
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OT the least among the many 
extiaoidinary circumstances con- 
nected with the llcvolt in India 
was this — ^that England, at the 
very time when the Rerolt began, 
had two Asiatic wars on her hands, 
^ one eastward and the other west- 

ward of her Indian empire. True, the 
Shah of Persia had consented to a 
^ treaty of peace before that date ; true, 
the Emperor of China had not yet actu- 
ally received a declaration of war; but 
it is equally true that British generals and 
soldiers were still holding conquered positions 
in the one country, and that hostilities had 
commenced in the other. AVe have seen in 
former chapters, and shall have occasion to 
refer to the fact again, that Viscount Canning 
was most earnestly desirous, when the troubles in 
India began, to obtain the aid of two bodies of 
British troops — those going to China, and those 
I'eturning from Persia. It must ever remain 
an insoluble problem how the Revolt would 
have fared if there had been no Persian and 
Chinese expedition**. On the one hand, several 
additional regiments of the Company’s army, 
native as well as European, would have been 
in India, instead of in or near Persia. On the 
other hand, there would not have been so 
many disciplined British troops at that time on 


the way from England to the east AVhether these 
two opposing cii cumstanccs would have neutralised 
each other, can only be vaguely guessed at 
There are other considerations, however, than 
that which concerns the presence or absence of 
British troops, tending to give these two expedi- 
tions a claim to some brief notice in the present 
work. Tlie Persian war, if the short series of 
hostilities deserve that name, arose, mainly and in 
the first instance, out of apprehensions for the 
futuri safety of British India on the northwest. 
The Chinese war arose, mainly and in the first 
instance, out of that opium-traffic which had put 
so many millions sterling into the coffers of the 
East India Company. Other events, it is true, 
had tended to give a different colour and an intri- 
cate complication to the respective quarrels ; but 
it can hardly be doubted that the India frontier- 
question in the one case, and the India opium- 
question in the other, were the most powerful 
predisposing causes in bringing about tbe two wars. 
Two sections of the present chapter are appro- 
priated to such an outhne of these two warlike 
expeditions as will shew how far they were induced 
by India, and how far they affected Indi% before 
and during the Revolt. Any detailed treatment of 
the operations would be beyond the scope of ^|e 
present volume. The expedition to Japan iriB 
claim a httle notice as a peaoeM episode m An 
Chinese narrative. 
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§1. THE PERSIAN 

Examining a map of Asia, we shall see that the 
countiy, called in its widest extent Afghanistan, 
is bounded on the east by India, on the west by 
Persia, and on the north by the territories of 
various Turcoman tribes. Whatever may be the 
fruitfulness or value of Afghanistan m other 
respects, it includes and possesses the only practi- 
cable route from Central Asia to the rich plains of 
India. So far as Persia, Bokhara, and Ehiva are 
concerned, England would never for a moment 
think of doubting the safety of India , but when, 
in bygone years, it was known, that Russia was 
increasing her power in Central Asia, acquiring 
a great influence over the Shah of Persia, and 
sending secret agents to Afghanistan, a suspicion 
arose that the eye of the Czar was directed towards 
the Indus as well as towards the Bosphorus, to 
India as well as to Turkey, Alarmists may have 
coloured this probability too highly, but the 
symptoms were not on that account to be wholly 
neglected. About midway between the Punjaub 
and the Caspian Sea is the city of Herat, near 
the meeting-point of Persia, Afghanistan, and 
Turkistan or Independent Tatary. It was this 
city, rather than any other, which caused the war 
with Persia. To what state does Herat belong, 
Persia or Afghanistan ? The answer to this 
question is of great political importance, for as 
Russia has more influence in the first-named state 
than m the second, any aggressive schemes of the 
court of St Petersbuig against India would be 
favoured by a declaration or admission that Herat 
belonged to Persia. In the course of twenty cen- 
turies Afghanistan has been in succession under 
Persian, Bactrian, Scythian, Hindoo, Persian, 
Saracenic, Turcoman, Khorasan, Mongol, Mo|;iil, 
Persian, and Afghan rule ; until at length, in 1824, 
three Afghan princes divided the country between 
them-— one taking the Cabool province, aitother 
that of Candahar, and another that of Herat. 
There are therefore abundant excuses for Persians 
^nd Turcomans, Afghans and Hindoos, laying 
daim to this region, if they think themselves strong 
enough to enforce their claims. It is just such 
a complication as Russia would like to encourage 
supposing her to have any^ designs against India— 
just such a Complication, we must in justice add, as 
would lead England to seize Afghanistan, if she 
thought it necessary for the safety of her Indian 
empire. When I^rd Auckland was governor- 
general of India, in 1837, he interfered in Afghan 
I politics, in order to insure the thi'one of Cabool to 
a prince Ihendly to England and hostile to Russia 
and Pmia ; this interference led to the first Af^n 
war in 1838, the disastrous termination of which 
brought on the second Afghan war of 1842. Smee 
the year last named, the Cabool and Candahar 
tmitories have remained in the hands of princes 
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who were bound, by treaties of alliance, to friendly 
relations with England. Herat, however, further 
west and more inaccessible, became a prey to 
contentions which brought on the Persian war 
in 1856. 

About the year 1833, disputes arose between 
Herat and Persia which have never since been 
wholly healed. The Shah claimed, if not the 
ownership of Herat, at least a tribute that would 
imply a sort of protective superiority. This 
tribute was suddenly withdrawn by Kamran 
Mirza, Khan of Herat, in or about the year just 
named ; and certain clauses of a treaty were at 
the same time disregarded by him. Thence arose 
a warlike tendency in the court of Teheran- 
encouraged by Count Simomch, Russian ambas- 
sador; and discouraged by Mr Ellis, Bntish 
ambassador. Negotiations failing, a Persian army 
began to march, and the Shah formally declared 
Herat to be a province of the Persian empire 
The fortress of Ghonan fell, and after that the 
city of Herat was invested and besieged Russia 
proposed a treaty in 1838, whereby Herat was 
to be given to the Khan of Candahar, on the 
condition that both of these Afghan states should 
acknowledge the suzerainty of Persia the fulfil- 
ment of the conditions being guaranteed by Russia 
This alarmed Sir John McNeill, at that time British 
representative at Teheran ; he suggested to Lord 
Palmerston that the British should send an army 
to support Herat, as a means of preventing 
the falling of the whole of Afghanistan into the 
clutches of Russia. Herat was defending itself 
bravely, and there might yet be time to save it | 
The Shah refusing to listen to McNeill’s represent- i 
ations, and various petty matters having given i 
England an excuse to ‘demand satisfaction,* an 
expedition was sent from India to the Persian 
Gulf in the summer of 1838. Nominally a dispute , 
about Herat, it was really a struggle whether ‘ 
England or Russia should acquire most ascend- 
ency over the Shah of Persia. Three years 
of negotiation, on various minor grievances and 
differences, led to a treaty between England and 
Persia m 1841. There then followed many , 
years of peace — not, however, unalloyed by 
troubles. Persia, urged on secretly by Russia, 
continually endeavoured to obtain power in 
the Herat territory; while the oriental vanity 
of the officii led them mto many breaches of 
courtesy towards English envoys, consuls, and . 
merchimts. In 1851, it came to the knowledge ^ 
of Colond Shell, at that time British minister ' 
at the court of Teheran, that Persia was qmetly 
preparing for another attack on Herat In i 
spite of Shell’s remonstrances^ the Shah sent an 
army against that city m 1852, captured the . 
place, set up a dependent as subei^aiy chief 
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or khan, ooined money with his own effigy, 
imprisoned and tortured many A^han chiefe, «id 
formally annexed the Herat territory as part of 
the great Persian empira Colonel SheO, failing 
in all his endeavours to counteract the policy of 
the Persian court, sent home to recommend that 
the British should despatch an expedition to the 
Persian Gulf. Under the influence of English 
pressure, the Shah signed another treaty in 1853 — 
engaging to give up Herat ; not to attack it again 
unless an attack came previously from the side of 
Cabool or Candahar ; and to be content with the 
merely nominal suzerainty which existed in the 
time of the late Khan. The Persians, nevertheless, 
threw numberless obstacles in the way of carrying 
out this treaty ; insomuch that Colonel Shell was 
engaged in a perpetual angry correspondence with 
them. Faith in treaties is very little understood 
in Asia; and the court of Persia is thoroughly 
Asiatic m this matter. While this wrangle was 
going on, another embarrassment arose, out of 
the employment by the Hon A C Murray, British 
representative, of a Persian named Mirza Ilashem 
Khan, against the Shah’s orders A seizure of 
Hashem’s wife by the authorities was converted by 
Mr Murray into a national insult, on the ground 
that Hashem was now m the service, and under 
the protection, of the British crown. Murray 
struck his flag from the embassy house, until the 
matter should be settled A most undignified 
quarrel took place during the winter of 1855, and 
far into 1856 — Mr Murray insisting on the supreme 
rights of the British protectorate , and the Persian 
authorities disseminating scandalous stones as to 
the motives which induced him to protect the lady 
in question. 

The scene was next transferred to Constan- 
tinople ; where, early m 1856, the Persian minis- 
ter discussed the matter with Lord Stratfoid de 
RedclifFe, deploring the rupture, and laying all 
the blame on Mr Murray and the other British 
officials. In a memorandum drawn up at 
Teheran, for circulation in the different European 
courts, M'Neill, Sheil, Murray— all were stigma- 
tised as mischief-makers, bent on humiliating 
Persia, and on disturbing the friendly relations 
between the Shah and Queen Victoria. In an 
autograph document from the Shah himself, 
Mr Munay was designated * stupid, ignorant, and 
insane ; one who has the audacity and impudence 
to insult even kings.* 

Before this Murray quarrel was ended, hostilities 
broke out again at Herat. There were rival pai ties 
in that city ; there was an attack threatened by 
Dost Mohammed of Cabool ; an appeal was made 
to Persia for aid, by the Khan who at this time 
ruled Herat; and Persia marched an army of 
9000 men in that direction'. The British govern- 
ment, regarding this march as an infringement of 
the treaty of Herat, demanded the withdrawal of 
the troops, and threatened warlike^ proceedings if 
the demand were not attended to. The Persians, 
whether emboldened by secret encouragement 


from Russia, or actuated by anj motive, 
made a pretence of negotiating^ hut neverthe* 
less proceeded with their expeditioDi eaptaxed 
Ghonan, and laid siege to Herat. Hereupmi 
instructions were sent out to the govemoivgmei^ 
of India, to prepare a warlike force for service 
in the Persian Gulf. Before tliose iustructions 
could reach Bombay, Ferukh Khan arrived at 
Constantinople with full powers from the Shidi 
to settle all points of difference between Persia 
and England Lord Stratford de Redcliffe was 
empowered to treat with this plenipotentiary; 
they made great advances towards the settlement 
of the terms of a treaty; but while they were 
discussing (in November), news arrived that the 
Persians had captured the city of Herat after a 
long siege. This strange confusion between diplo- 
macy at Constantinople and war at Herat, stringent 
orders from London and warlike alacrity at 
Bombay, totally disarranged the negotiations of 
Ferukh Khan and Loid Stratford de Redcliffe; 
those ministers could do nothing further. The 
governor-general declared war against Persia on 
the 1st of November, and the Persian plenipoten- 
tiaiy left Constantinople for Teheran m December. 

Thus arose the Persian expedition — out of 
circumstances so complicated, that it is difficult to 
bear in mind the relations of one to another. The 
existence of intrigues among contending parties in 
the state of Herat , the frequent strife between 
the Afghans of Cabool and Candahar and those 
of Herat , the well-remembered and never-aban- 
doned claims of Persia upon the last-named state ; 
the open desire of Russia to obtain a hold over 
the Persian couit; the concealed desire of the 
same astute power to approach nearer and nearer 
to the gates of India , tho anxiety of England to 
see Afghanistan remain as a barrier between 
India and the centre of Asia, the tendency of 
Persia to disregard those courtesies to western 
ni||ions which oriental potentates have never 
willingly conceded — all were concurrent causee 
m bringing about the British expedition to the 
Person Gulf in 1856 The most powerful incen- 
tive, probably, although never acknowledged in 
diplomatic correspondence, was the wish to ke^ 
Russia as far as possible away from India. 

But, it may bo asked, what had the Bast India 
Company to do with this war 1 Why was India 
put to the expense of providing an armament for 
invading Persia ? This, m truth, was one^ of the 
anomalies connected with the ‘double ||Qvem- 
ment’ of India. It was a war declared 
Palmerston’s cabinet ; but as it was founded 
considerations relating to the safety of India^ lEfe 
was treated as an India war, to be conducted 
the authorities in British India. 

The providing of the army for the Pe^i^^ 
Gulf devolved chiefly upon Lord Elphiiiid»M^H 
governor of Bombay. The army waa 
divisions, one of which left Bombay 
weeks before the other. Numerow 
vessels were chartered, besides ndtny^ Urn baw 
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mtdl-steaniers, to carry troops, gnus, and stores to 
the Persian Gulf. The commissariat and quarter- 
masters* departments had to make great prepara- 
tions — a thousand baggage-cattle, fodder for these, 
for draught-bullocks, and for cavalry and artillery 
horses ; framework for fifteen hospitals ; hutting 
for many thousand soldiere, &g. Means of trans- 
port had to be provided for most of these, as it 
would not be safe to rely on supplies obtained in 
an enemy’s country. 

Gradually, as the troops, guns, and stores 
reached the shores of Persia, the organisation of 
the force proceeded. It was thus constituted * 


l8t Infantry Brigade, 
2d • n 

Cavalry Brigade, 
Artillery * 


FIRST DIVISION. 

/HM G4th'foot 

• • 1 20th Bombay N I 

j 2d Bombay Europeans 
* \ 4th Bombay Rifles 

I 3d Bombay native cavaliy 

• • \ Poonah Horse 

Various detachments. 


srooND DmsiOiV 


1st Infantry Brigade, 
2d V « 
Cavalry Brigade, 
Artillery w 


/ H M 78th Highlanders 
1 26th Bombay N I 
J 23d Bombay N I 
\ Light Bait. B N I 
/ H M 14lh Dragoons 
I Jacob's Sinde Horse 
J Troop horse-artillery 
\ Two fleld-batteries. 


The several divisions and brigades were thus 
commanded : The first division was placed under 
Major general Stalker , and the four brigades of 
which it consisted were commanded by Brigadiers 
Wilson, Honner, Tapp, and Trevelyan The second 
division was under Brigadier-gcneral Havelock 
—who lived to become so famous in connection 
with the wais of the Indian mutiny, and the 
four brigades which it comprised were com- 
manded by Brigadiers Hamilton, Hale, Steuart, 
and Hutt. Brigadier-geiieral Jacob commanded 
in chief the cavalry of both divisions ; while 
Major-general Sir James Outiam held supreme 
command of the whole force. 

The first division, as we have said, preceded^e 
second by several weeks. General Stalker took his 
departure from Bombay on the 26th of November, 
with a fleet of nearly forty vessels under Admiral 
Sir Henry Leeke— a few of them war-steamws, but 
chiefly steam and sailing transports, carrying 10,000 
soldiers, sailors, and men of aU grades and employ, 
ments. Stalker and Leeke, having brought all the 
troops and stores past Ormuz and up the Persian 
Gulf, captured the island of Karrack as a military 
dep6t, and then effected a landing at Hallila Bay, 
about twelve miles south of Bushirc Although 
the opposition, from a few hundred Persian troops, 
was very insignificant, the landing was neverthe- 
less a slow process, occupying three days and two 
nights— owing chiefly to the absence of any other 
boats than those belonging to the ships. There 
being no draught-cattle landed at that time, the 
troo|is were without tents or baggage of any kind ; 
they therefore carried three days* rations in their 
haversacks. After being thus engaged on the 7th 
of Deo^ber and two following ^ys^ Stalker and 
Xieeke advanced towards BusMre— the ono with 


the troops along the shore, the other with the i 
fleet at easy distance. Bushire is an important 
commercial town on the northeast side of the 
gnlf; whoever commands it, commands much of 
the trade of Persia. Stalker found the defences to 
be far stronger than he had anticipated. On 
the 9th he dislodged a body of Persian troops 
from a strong position they occupied m the old 
Dutch fort of Beshire. On the 10th, after a short 
bombardment, Bushire itself surrendered — with 
a promptness which shewed how few soldierly 
qualities were possessed by the garrison ; for the 
place contained sixty-five guns, with a large store 
of warlike supphes. The governor of the city, 
and the commander of the troops, came out and 
delivered up their swords. The troops of the 
garrison, about two thousand in number, having 
marched out and delivered up their arms, weie 
escorted by cavalry to a distance, and then set 
free. By the evening of the 11th the tents and 
cooking-utensils were landed ; and an intienched 
camp was formed outside Bushire as a tempoiary 
resting-place for the force — sufiicient detachments 
being told off to hold the city and fort safely 
So entirely had the expedition been kept seciet 
from the Persians, that when, on the 29th of 
November, the first vessels of the fleet hove in 
sight, the governor of Bushire sent to Mr Consul 
Jones to ask what it meant , and he only then 
leained that our array and navy had come to 
ca])ture the city. This plan was adopted, to 
obtain a ' material guarantee’ sufficiently serious to 
influence the double-dealing Persian government 

Here the troops remained for several weeks 
The second division, and the real head of the 
force, had not arrived; and Geneial Stalker was 
not expected or authorised to undeitake anything 
further at present His camp, about a mile from 
Bushire, assumed every day a more orderly appeal - 
auce ; and steady trading transactions were earned 
on with the towns-people. The transport ships went 
to and fro between Bushire and Bombay, bunging 
guns and supplies of various kinds. 

The political relations between the two countries, 
meanwhile, remained as indefinite as before. Mr 
Murray came from Bagdad to Bushire, to confer 
with the imbtaiy and naval leaders on all neces- 
sary matters, and to negotiate with the Shah’s 
government if favourable opportumty for so doing 
should offer. Herat remained in the hands of its 
conquerors, the Persians Sir John Lawrence, in 
bis capacity as chief authority m the Punjaub, held 
more than one interview with Dost Mohammed, 
Khan of Cabool, m order to keep that wily leader 
true to his aUiauce with England ; and it was 
considered a fair probability that if Persia did not 
jield to England’s demands, a second expedition 
w'ould be sent from the Punjaub and Sinde 
through Afghanistan to Herat. 

It was not untd the last week in January, 1857, 
that Sir James Outram and his staff reached the 
Persian Gulf ; nearly all the mfantry had preceded 
him, but much of the artillery and cavaliy hady«t 
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to come. Sir James sighted Bushire on the dOth ; 
and General Stalker, long encamped outside the 
town, made prompt preparations for his recep- 
tion. Outram was desirous of instant action. 
Stalker had been stationary, not because there was 
nothing to do, but because his resources were 
inadequate to any extensive operations. Shiraz, 
the most impoitant city in that part of Persia, 
lying nearly due east of Bushire, is connected with 
it by two roads, one through Ferozabad, and the 
other through Kisht and Kazeroon , the Persians 
were rumoured to have 20,000 men guarding the 
first of these two roads, and a smaller number 
guarding the second. These reports were after- 
wards proved to be greatly exaggerated ; but 
Sir James detei mined that, at any rate, there 
should be no longer Sojourn at Bushire than was 
absolutely needed. 

Information having arrived that a large body 
of Persians was at the foot of the nearest hills, 
Outram resolved to dislodge them The troops 
were under Soojali-ool-Moolk, governor of Shiraz, 
and formed the nucleus of a larger force intended 
for the recapture of Busline Leaving the town 
to be guarded by Seamen from the ships, and the 
camp by about 1500 soldiers under Colonel Shep- 
hard, with the Euphrates so moored that her guns 
could command the approaches — Outram started 
on the 3d of February, with about 4600 men and 
18 guns He took no tents or extra clothing ; but 
gave to each soldier a gieatcoat, a blanket, and two 
days’ rations; wdiile the commissariat provided 
thiee more daj’s’ rations He maiched round 
the head of Bushire creek to Char-kota, and on 
the 5th came suddenly upon the enemy’s camp, 
which they had piecipitately abandoned when 
they heard of his approach. This was near the 
town of Borasjoon, on the road to Shiraz On the 
next two days he secured large stores of ammuni- 
tion, carriages, camp-equipage, stores, gram, rice, 
horses, and cattle — everything but guns ; these had 
been safely earned off by the enemy to the difficult 
pass of Mhak, in the mountains ljung between 
Bushire and Shiraz ; and as Sir James had not made 
any extensive commissanat arrangements, he did 
not deem it prudent to follow them at that time. 

On the evening of the 7th, Outram began his 
march back to Bushire — after destroying nearly 
twenty tons of powder, and vast quantities of 
shot and shell ; and after securing as booty such 
flour, grain, rice, and stores as belonged to the 
government rather than to the villagers. But now 
occurred a most unexpected event. The Persian 
cavalry, which retreated while Outram had been 
advancing, resolved to attack while he was retreat- 
ing. They approached soon after midnight ; and 
the British were soon enveloped in a skirmishing 
fire with an enemy whom they could not see. 
Outram fell from his horse, and Stalker had to 
take the command for a time. The ^emy having 
brought four guns within accurate range, the 
position was for a time yeij serious. Stalker 
was enabled by degrees to get the regiments into 


array, so as to grapple with the enemy as soon 
as daylight should point out their positioii. When 
at length, on the morning of the 8th, the British 
saw the Persians, seven or eight thousand stro^ 
drawn up m order near the walled village of 
Khoosh-aub, they dashed at them at once with | 
cavalry and horse-artillery, so irresistibly that the 
plain was soon strewed with dead bonnes; the 
enemy fled panic-stricken in all directions ; and if 
Outram’s cavalry had been more numerous (he had 
barely 500 sabres), he could almost have annihi- 
lated the Persian iiifantiy. By ten o’clock all was 
over, the Persians leaving two guns and all their 
ammunition m the hands of the British. In the* 
evening Outram resumed his march, and re-entered 
Bushire during the night of the 9th. His troops had 
marched ninety miles over ground converted into 
a swamp by heavy rains, and had seized a camp 
and won a battle, m a little more than six days. 

In a ‘ Field-force Order,* issued on February 10th, 
and signed by Colonel (afterwards Sir Edward) 
Lugard as chief of the staff, Outram warmly 
complimented his tioops on this achievement. 

After this dashing affair at Khoosh-aub, the 
patieflce of Sir James was sorely tried by a long 
period of comparative inactivity — occasioned in 
part by the rainy state of the weather, and in 
part by the non-aiiival of some of the artillery 
and cavalry, without which his further operations 
would necessarily be much impeded Bngadier- 
general Havelock arrived about this time, and took 
command of the second division, which had hitherto 
been under a substitute. The feeding of the army 
had become a difficult matter; for the Persian 
traders came in less readily after the battle of 
Khoosh-aub. Rumours gradually spread in tbe 
camp that an expedition was shortly to be sent 
out to Mohamiah, a town near the confluence 
of the Euphrates and the Karoon, about three 
days’ sail up from Bushire ; these rumours gave 
pleasurable excitement to the troops, w'ho were 
becoming somewhat weaned of their Bushire 
encampment. Much had yet to be done, however, . 
before the expedition could start , the northwest 
winds in the gulf delayed the arrival of the 
ships containing tbe cavalry and artillery. On 
the 4th of March, Sir James made public his 
plan. Geneial Stalker w^as to remain at Bushire, 
with Brigadiers Wilsou, Honner, and Tapp, in 
command of about 3000 men of all arms ; while 
Outiam and Havelock, with several of the briga- 
diers, at the head of 4000 troops, were to make an 
expedition to Mohamrah, where many fortifications 
w^ere reported to have been recently thrown up, 
and where 10,000 or 12,000 Persian troops were, 
assembled. Blinng many days troop-sbips were 
going up the Persian Golf and the Eaphratee— 
some conveying the troops already at Bnshisui 
and others conveying cavalry and artiUeiJ m I 
fast as they arriv^ from Bombay. The \ 

eagerly watched those movements from 
but veotured on no molestation. 

JOuring the three wreeka ooeiipted Jgr mm 
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movements, events of an almost unprecedented 
cliaracter occurred at Bushire — ^the suicide of two 
British officers who dreaded the responsibilitj of 
the duties devolving upon them. These officers were 
—Major-general Stalker, commanding the first 
division of the army ; and Commodore Ethersey, 
who had been placed in command of the Indian 
navy in the Persian Gulf when Sir Henry Leeke 
returned to Bombay. Stalker shot himself on the 
14th of March. On that morning, Sir James 
Outram and Commander Jones had breakfasted 
with him in his tent. He displayed no especial 
despondency ; but it had been before remarked 
how distressed he appeared on the subject of the 
want of barrack-accommodation for his troops — 
fearing lest he should be held responsible if the 
soldiers, during the heat of the approaching 
summer, suffered through want of shelter. On 
one or two other subjects he appeared unable to 
boar the burden of command; he dreaded lest 
Outram, by exposing himself to danger in any 
approaching conflict, might lose his life, and 
thereby leave the whole weight of the duty and 
responsibility on him (Stalker). Shortly after 
breakfast, a shot was heard in the tent, and the 
unfortunate general was found weltering in his 
blood Commodore Ethersey followed this sad 
example three days afterwards. For three months 
he had been labouring under anxiety and de- 
spondency, haunted by a perpetual apprehension 
that neither his mental nor physical powers would 
bear up under the weight of responsibility incurred 
by the charge of the Indian navy during the forth- 
coming operations Memoranda in his diary 
afforded full proof of this An entry on the day 
after StalkeFs suicide ran thus. ‘Heard of poor 
Stalker’s melancholy death. His case is similar 
to my own. He felt he was unequal to the 
responsibility imposed on him ... I have had 
a wretched night ’ So deep had been his despond- 
ency for some time, and so frequently expressed 
to those around him, that the news of his suicide ^ 
on the 17th excited less surpnse than pain. 

It had been Outram’s intention to proceed 
against Mohamrah directly after his return Item 
Borasjoon and Khoosh-aub ; but the unexpected 
and vexing delays above adverted to prevented 
him from setting forth until the 18th of March. 
He was aware that the Persians had for three 
months been strengthening the fortifications of 
that place; he knew that the opposite bank of 
the nver was on Turkish ground (Mesopotamia), 
on which he would not be permitted to erect 
batteries; and he therefore anticipated a tough 
struggle before he could master Mohamrah. His 
plan was, to attack the enemy’s batteries with 
armed simmers and sloops-of-war; and then, 
when the fire had slackened, to tow up the troops* 
in boats by small steamers, land them at a selected 
pointy and at once proceed to attack the enemy’s 
camp. The Persian army, 13,000 strong, was 
commanded by the Ehahzada, Prince Mtrza. 
Oatfam’s force was ralh^ under 5000^ including 


only 400 cavaliy: the rest having been left; to 
guard Bushire and the encampment. Outram 
and Havelock amved near Mohamrah on the 
24th, and immediately began to place the war- 
ships in array, and to plant mortars on rafts in the 
river. On the 26th, the ships and mortars opened 
a furious fire; under cover of which the troops 
were towed up the river, and landed at a spot 
northw'ard of the town and its batteries. The 
Persians, who had felt the utmost confidence that 
the landing of a British force, in the face of 
thirteen thousand men and a formidable array of 
batteries, would be an impossibility, were panic- 
stricken at this audacity. When, at about two 
o’clock, Outram advanced from the landing-place 
through date-groves and across a plain to the 
enemy’s camp, the Persians fled precipitately, after 
exploding their largest magazine — Cleaving behind 
them all their tents, several magazines of ammu- 
nition, seventeen guns, baggage, and a vast amount 
of public and private stores. As Outram had, at 
that hour, been able to land not even one hundred 
cavalry, he could effect little in the way of pursuit , 
the Persians made off, strewing the ground with 
arms and accoutrements which they abandoned in 
their hurry. Commodore Young commanded the 
naval portion of this expedition, having succeeded 
the unfortunate Ethersey 
This action of Mohamrah scarcely deserved the 
name of a battle; for as soon as the ships and 
moi*tars had, by their firing, enabled the troops to 
land, the enemy ran away Outram had scarcely 
any cavalry, and his infantry had no fighting — 
rather to their disappointment. The Persians 
having retreated up the river Karoon towards 
Ahwaz, Outram resolved to send three small armed 
steamers after them, each carrying a hundred 
infantry. Captain Rennie started on the 29 th, 
in command of this flotilla • his instructions 
being, ‘to steam up to Ahwaz, and act with, 
discretion according to circumstances.’ He pro 
ceeded thirty miles that day, anchored at night, 
landed, and found the remains of a bivouac 
On the 30th he reached Ismailiyeh, and on the 
31st Oomarra Arnving near Ahwaz on the 1st 
of April, Bennie came up with the Persian army 
winch had retreated from Mohamrah. Nothing 
daunted, he landed his httle force of 300 men, 
advanced to the town, enter^ it, and allayed the 
fears of the inhabitants ; while the Persians, thirty 
or forty times his number, retreated further north- 
ward towards Shuster, with scarcely any attempt 
to disturb him — ^such was the panic into which 
the affair at Mohamrah had thrown them. Captain 
Rennie, having had the satisffiction of putting to 
flight a large Persian army with a handful of 300 
British, and having given to the inhabitants of 
Ahwaz such stores of government grain and flour 
as he could seize, embarked a quantify of arms, 
sheep, and mules, which he had captured, and 
steamed hack to Mohamrah— earning and receiv- 
ing the thanks of the general for his management 
of the expedition. 
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Just at this period a most suddeu and unexpected 
event put an end to the operations. Captain 
Rennie's expedition returned to Mohamrah on 
the 4th of April; and on the 5th arrived news 
that peace had been si^ed between England and 
Persia. Outram’s army, European and native, 
was rapidly approaching 14,000 men , such a force, 
under such a leader, might have marched from one 
end of Persia to the other , and both officers and 
soldiers had begun to have bright anticipations of 
honour, and perhaps of prize-money. It was with 
something hke disappointment, therefore, that the 
news of the treaty was listened to ; there had not 
been fighting enough to whet the appetites of the 
heroic , while soldiers generally would fain make 
a treaty at the sword’s point, rather than see it 
done in the bureaux of diplomatists. Captain 
Hunt of the 78th Highlanders, who was concerned 
m the operations at Mohamrah and Ahwaz, and 
who wrote a volume descriptive of the whole 
campaign, told very frankly of the dissatisfaction 
in the camp. ^The news of peace with Persia 
having been signed at Pans on the 4th of March 
damped the elation of all, and considerable disgust 
was felt at this abrupt termination to what had 
promised to prove a brilliant campaign.’ 

How and where the treaty of peace w^s con- 
cluded, we must now shew, in connection with 
the proceedings of ministers, legislators, and 
ambassadors 

When the Persian expedition was determined 
on, parliament was not sitting, and no legislative 
sanction for the war could be obtained; but 
when the session opened in February 1857, the 
policy of the government was severely canvassed. 
Ministers were charged with involving the country 
in a war, without the nation itself being acquainted 
with the causes, or even consulted at all in the 
matter. The Earl of Clarendon explained the 
course of events at considerable length. He went 
into the case of Mr Murray, and the quarrel with 
the Persian government on matters of diplomatic 
etiquette— justifying that envoy in all that he had 
done. But the earl was particular in his assertions 
that the Murray dispute was not the cause of the 
war. The siege and captuie of Herat furnished 
the casus belli. He dwelt on the immense value of 
that city as a military station ‘ Herat is altogether 
a most important place for military operations ; and 
an enemy once in possession of it is completely 
master of the position. Eveiy government of this 
country has desired that Afghanistan should be 
protected; and it clearly cannot be protected 
if Herat remains in the power of Persia.’ He 
expressed a conviction that Uhe Russian govern- 
ment and the whole of the Russian people 
are under a belief that their destiny is to go for- 
ward, to conquer, and to hold new territory ;* and j 
that this disposition would be greatly tempted if 
Persia, backed up by Russia, were permitted to 
seize Herat. He stated finafiy ^t the Persian 
ambassador at Paris had recenHy expressed a wish 
to renew negotiations for peace, and that the 


British government would willingly Hsta to any 
overtures for that purpose. Lord Palmmloii gave 
similar explanations in the House of Ctoiaacms. 
The Earls of Derby and Malmesbury, Earl 
Lord John Russell, Mr Gladstone, and Mr Dimeli^ 
all spoke disparagingly of the Persian expediti<m^ 
either because it was not necessary ; or because, if 
necessary, parliamentary permission for it ought 
to have been obtained. The latter was the strong 
point of opposition ; many members asserted, not 
only that the nation was involved in a new war 
without its own consent, but that no one could 
understand whether war had been declared by 
the Crown or by the East India Company. Earl 
Grey moved an amendment condemnatoiy of the 
ministerial policy ; but this was negatived. The 
ministers declined to produce the diplomatic cor- 
respondence at that time, because there was a hope 
of renewed negotiations with Furukh Khan at 
Pans. 

At the close of February it became known to 
the public that the East India Company had, not 
unnaturally, demurred to the incidence of the 
expenses of the Persian war on their revenues. It 
appeared that, so early as the 22d of October the 
Court of Directors had written to the president of 
the Board of Control — adverting to ‘the expedition 
for foreign service preparing at Bombay, under the 
orders (it is presumed) of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment, communicated through the Secret Com- 
mittee ,’ and suggesting for his consideration ‘how 
far it may be just and proper to subject India to the 
whole of the charges consequent on those orders * 
The directors, as a governing body, had no voice 
whatever in determining on the Persian war ; and 
yet their soldieis and sailors were to take part in 
it, and the Indian revenues to bear all or part 
of the burden It was ultimately decided that 
England should pay one-half of the expenses, the 
other half being borne by the Company out of the 
levenues of India. 

Before the British public could learn one singte 
fact connected with the landing of Sir James 
Outram or of the second division m Persia, 
they Vere surprised by the announcement that 
Lord Cowley and Furukh Khan had succeeded 
m coming to terms of pacification at Parie— the 
Persian ambassador having received from his 
sovereign large powers for this purpose. A provi- 
sional treaty was signed on the 4th of March, of 
which the following is a condensed summaxy: 
Peace to be restored between England and Perria 
—British troops to evacuate Persia as soon aa 
certain conditions should be complied with— AM 
prisoners of war to be released on both sideo^ 
The Shah to give an amnesty to any of his subjeoii^ ^ 
who might have been compromised by and tolag 
the war — The Shah to withdraw all his 
from Herat and Afghanistan within three 
after the ratification of the trealy— Hie Shaii^ ' 
renounce all claim upon Herxd; or Ony iilhit 
Afghan state, whether for sovereign^ or 
— ^In any fixture ouanel hetwMit mmIk 'iSm 
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A%liiiii khans^ England to be appealed to as a 
Mendlj mediator— England to display equal justice 
to Persia and Afghanistan, in the event of any such 
appeal — Persia to have the power of declaring and 
maintaining war against any Afghan state in the 
event of positive insult or injury; but not to 
make such war a pretext for annexation or per- 
manent occupation— Persia to liberate all Afghan 
prisoners, on condition of Persian piisoners being 
released by Afghans— All trading arrangements 
between England and Persia, in relation to consuls, 
ports, customs, &c , to be on an equal and friendly 
footing — ^The Bntish mission, on its return to 
Teheran, to be received with due honours and cere- 
monials— Two commissioners to be named by the 
two courts, to adjudicate on British pecuniary 
claims against Persia — ^The British government to 
renounce all claim to any ‘ protection ’ over the 
Shah’s subjects against the Shah’s consent, provided 
no such power be given to [Russia or] any other 
court — England and Persia to aid each other in 
suppressing the slave-trade m the Persian Gulf— 
A portion of the English troops to remain on 
Pei*sian soil until Heiat should be evacuated 
by the Persians, but without any expense, and 
with as little annoyance as possible, to the Persian 
government— Ratifications to be exchanged at 
Bagdad within three months 
This treaty— which, if faithfully earned out, 
would certainly debar Persia fiora any undue 
interference with Afghan affairs — ^was signed at 
Paris on the very day (March 4th) when Sir James 
Outram announced to his troops at Bushire the 
intended attack on Moliamrah. Such was one of 
the anomalies springing from diplomacy at one 
place and war at another many thousand miles 
distant. Furukh Khan proceeded, on the 19th 
from Pans to London, where he was received by 
Queen Victoria as plenipotentiary extraordinary 
fe*om the Shah of Persia, and where the arrange- 
ments for the fulfilment of the treaty were furme^ 
carried out The treaty having been forwarded to 
Teheran, was ratified by the Shah of Persia on the 
14th of April, and the ratification arrived at Bagdad 
on the 17th. The English nation was 6tiU|^ it 
had been from the beginning, without the means 
of judging whether the Persian war had been 
necessary or not ; the government still withheld 
the state papers, on the ground that, as the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty would speedily be effected, it 
would be better to wait until then. When, later 
in the year, the Chancellor of the Exchequer asked 
the House of Commons for a vote of half a million 
sterling, * on account of the expenses of the Persian 
war,’ many members protest^ against the vote, 
on the ground that parliament had not been con- 
sulted in any way concerning the war. On the 
of July Mr Roebuck moved a resolution— 
^fhat the war with Persia was declared, prose- 
cuted, and concluded without information of such 
trametions being communicated to parliament;, 
while ezpmistve armaments were equipped without 
aanetba of a vote of this House ; that such 


conduct tends to weaken its j list aiUhority, and to 
dispense with its constitutional control over the 
finances of the country, and renders it requisite for 
this House to express its strong reprobation of such 
a course of procoeding.’ The government policy 
was censured on many grounds by Mr Roebuck, 
Lord John Russell, Mr Gl^tonc, and Mr Disraeli , 
the first of these speakers even went so far as to 
attribute the mutiny in India to the withdrawal of 
troops for the Pei^bian war. The House of Com- 
mons agreed, however, pretty generally in the 
opinion, that although the ministers might rea- 
sonably have been more communicative befoie 
they commenced hostilities with Persia, there was 
ground sufficient for the hostilities themselves , 
and the resolution was negatived by 352 to 38 
The question was re-opencd on the 17th, when 
the House gi*anted the half-million asked by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer towards defiaying 
the expenses of this war; renewed attacks wcic 
made on the Asiatic policy of the Palmerston 
government, but the vote was agreed to ; and 
nothing further occurred, dunng the remainder 
of the session, to distuib the terms of the paci- 
fication. 

It IS unnecessary to trace the course of events 
in Persia after the ratification of the treaty The 
British officers, and the tioops under their charge, 
had no further glory or honour to acquire , they 
would be called upon simply, either to remain 
quietly m Persia until Herat was evacuated, or to 
go through the troublesome ordeal of re-shipment 
back to Bombay. The troops all assembled in and 
near Bushire, Avhere they resumed their former 
camp-life. The officers, having little to do, took 
occasional trips to Bassorali, Bagdad, and other 
places on the banks of the Euphrates and 
Tigris; while the soldieis were employed in 
destroying the foitifications of the encampment, 
now no longer needed. On the 9th of May 
Sir James Outram issued a ^ Field-force Older’ — 
thanking the troops for their services during this 
brief and rather uneventful war, and announcing 
the break-up of the force Some of the regiments 
and corps were to return to India, as rapidly as 
means of transport could be obtained for them , 
while the rest, under Brigadier-general Jacob, 
were to form a small compact army, .to remain 
at Bushire until all the terms of the treaty were 
fulfilled. Outram, Havelock, and a large number 
of officers, embarked within a few days for India , 
and by the time they reached Bombay and Madras, 
according to the place to which they were bound, 
the startling news reached their ears that a 
mihtary mutiny had bioken out at Meerut and 
Delhi. What followed, the pages of this volume 
have ^ewn. As to Persia, much delay occurred 
m carrying out the terms of the treaty, much 
travdlmg to and fro of envoys, and many months* 
detention of British troops at Bushire; but at 
length the Persians evacuated Herat, the British 
quitted the Gulf, and the singular * Persian war,’ 
marked by so few battles, came to an end. 



§2. THE CHINESE AND JAPANESE EXPEDITIONS, 1856-7-8. 


The occurrences westward of India having 
thus been briefly narrated, attention may now 
be directed to those on the east. 

Viewed m relation to the circumstances which 
immediately preceded hostilities, it might almost 
be said that England declared war against China 
because a few persons went on board a small vessel 
to search for certain offenders, and because a 
Chinese official would not cnilly receive visits fx^ 
a British official. These trifling incidents, however, 
were regarded as symptoms of something gi eater j 
symptoms which required dose diplomatic watch- | 
mg. To understand this matter, a bnef summary 
of earlier events is needed. 

During the first thirty years of the present 
century, in like manner as in earlier centunes, 
Europeans had no recognised right of residing in 
Ghina^ or even of visiting its ports Merchants 
were ^owed to reside at Canton, by official con- 
nivance rather than sanction ; and even this was 
possible only at certain times of the year — ^they 
being required in other months to retire to Macao. 
They were liable to be expelled from Canton at 
anytime, with or without assigned cause; their 
trade was liable to be stopped with equal sudden- 
ness ; and, under the designation of * barbarians,’ 
all negotiatkn was denied to them except through 
the medium of a mercantile communify called the 
Hong merchants. During many yean^ Indian 
opium was the chief oomm^fy sold by the English 


to the Chinese, in exchange for tea and other 
produce This opium-trade was always declared 
illegal by the Chinese government, though always 
covertly favoured by the Chinese officials. Quarrels 
frequently arose concerning this trade, and the 
quarrels sometimes ended in violence. The import 
of opium became so large that the exports were 
insufficient to pay for it , and when silver was thus 
found necessary to make up the balance, the imperial 
anger waxed stronger and stronger. The ^ barba- 
rians ’ were commanded not to bring any more 
opmm; but, finding the trade too profitable to 
be abandoned, they continued their dealings in 
spite of the mandates of the celestial potentate. 

The year 1831 may be said to have commenced 
the political or international stage of this difficulty. 
The governor-general of India wrote a letter to 
the governor of Canton, complaining of the con- 
duct of the Chinese authorities, and demanding 
explanations, <kc. Why his lordship, rather than 
any functionary in England, did this, was because 
the East India Company in those days sold opxaiia 
on its own account^ and made use of its politiciid 
power to render that trade as profitable 
sible — one of the pernicious anomalies arisiiqr^p 
of the Company’s double functions. In ISWjjpw 
governor of Canton vomdisabd a parUd 
turn, but only to the Hodir 
with superb scorn, to Tf th 

the'Compaoy’s merchants^ 
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gSiieEral Id 1833 an inipeiM edict forbade the 
introduction of opium ; but this, like many that 
preceded it, remained moperatiTe. In 1834 the 
Oompan/s trading monopoly ceasing, pnvate 
merchants thereupon engaged in the tea-trade 
with China. The English government sent three 
commissioners— Lord Napier, Mr (afterwards Sir) 
J. P. Davis, and Sir G. B. Bobmson — as ^superm- 
tendents of British commerce in China.’ The 
Chmese authorities refused to acknowledge these 
commissioners in any way, in spite of numerous 
invitations ; whOe on the other hand the commis- 
sioners refused to retire from Canton to Macao. 
These disputes led to violence, and the violence 
brought a British ship-of-war up the Canton 
river. A compromise was the result— the com- 
missioners retiring to Macao, and the Chinese 
authorities allowing the resumption of the opium- 
traffic. Lord Napier died towards the close of the 
year, and was succeeded as chief-supenntendent 
by Mr Davis — Captain Elliot being appointed 
secretary, and afterwards third superintendent. 
During the next three years trade continued; 
but the Chinese officials were uniformly rude and 
insulting The Bntish government would not 
permit Captain Elliot to submit to these indigni- 
ties , missives and counter-missives passed to and 
fro; and the year 1837 ended with threatening 
symptoms. In 1838 Admiral Maitland arrived in 
Canton river with a ship of war, to protect Biitish 
interests — by cannon-balls, if not by friendly com- 
pact, The nearest approach to equality between 
the two nations was in an interview between 
Admiral Maitland and the Chinese Admiial 
Kwan ; in which Maitland assured his brother- 
admiral that he would remain peaceful — ^uiitil 
provoked. In 1839, as in previous years, the 
opium-trade was often violently interrupted by the 
Chinese authorities. The officers of the English 
government, pohtical and naval, were placed m 
an embarrassing position in this matter; their 
duty was to protect Englishmen ; but they couldiiot 
compel the Chinese to trade in opium — ^for the 
Chmese government held the same power as all 
other despotic governments, of prohibiting t)r 
encouraging trade with other countries. In this 
year, when Maitland was absent, EUiot became 
powerless at Canton ; he and all the English were 
made prisoners, and could not obtain release until 
they had destined all the opium in the English 
stores— more twenty thousand chests. This 

was done : Elli<^ guaranteeing that the English 
government would repay the merchants. Com- 
missioner Lin saw that the opium was whoUy 
destroyed ; and by the end of May almost eveiy 
European had quitted Canton. 

It was thus that commenced the first Chinese 
war— a war which had a bad moral basis oh the 
English side ; ance it arose more out of ^e forced 
sale of an intoxicating drug, than out of any other 
eiremuBtanee. The Britiiffi government finding 
Hkemsclves bound hy Ci^tain EUiofs promise to 
Pr Jtok onomous sum for the opium destroyed, 


and feeling the importance of maini|||iiig British 
supremacy in the east resolved lo settle the 
quarrel by warlike means. Fighting and nego- 
tiating alternated during 1840 and the two follow- 
ing years. At one time, Sir Gordon Bremer, at 
another. Sir Hugh Gough, commanded troops on 
the Chinese coast acting in conjunction with ships- 
of-war , and according to the amount of naval or 
mihtary success, so did the Chinese authonties 
manifest or not a disposition to treat. Commis- 
sioner Lin, then Commissioner Keshen, and 
afterwards Commissioner Key-ing, conducted 
negotiations — a, perilous duty; for their imperial 
master did not scruple to punish, or even to put 
to death, those diplomatists who made a treaty 
distasteful to him ; and nothing but the noise of 
cannon induced him to respect treaties when made. 
The chief military and naval events of the three 
years, in connection with this struggle, were the 
following: The British ship attacked by 

junks, and many of the crew killed ; an attempt to 
bum the Bntish fleet by fire-rafts ; Chusan taken 
by the English ; naval action near Macao ; attack 
and capture of Chuen-pe and Tae-cok-tow ; Hong- 
kong taken by the English ; the Bogue forts, with 
460 guns, taken by Sir Gordon Bremer , Canton 
attacked by the British, under Sir Hugh Gough, 
and only spared on the prompt payment of five 
million dollars ; Amoy, with 300 guns, taken by 
the British ; the cities of Ting-hae, Chmg-hae, 
Ning-po, and several others on the coast, captured ; 
several military engagements in the vicinity of 
the captured cities; an advance of a powerful 
squadron up the Yang-tsze-kiang ; and a threaten- 
ing of the great city of Nankin, which brought 
the emperor effectually to terms — all the previous 
offers of negotiation on the part of the Chmese 
having been mere expedients to save time. 

The war ended thuswise. Sir Henry Pottinger 
arrived in the Chinese waters in April 1842, with 
power as representative of the British Crown ; 
it was he who procured the important ^ Treaty 
of Nankin,’ signed by the respective plenipoten- 
tiaries in 1842, and the ratifications exchanged by 
the respective sovereigns in 1843. This treaty 
having had an important bearing on the later or 
second war with China, we will epitomise a few 
of its chief conditions . Lasting peace and friend- 
ship established between England and China — 
China to pay 21,000,000 dollars for the opium 
destroyed, and for the expenses of the war ; the 
payments to be spread over four years — The ports 
of Canton, Amoy, Fuh-choo-foo, Ning-po, and 
Shang-hae, to be thrown open to British mer- 
chants, with consular fiicihties, and just and 
regular tariffi — ^The island of Hong-kong to become 
a permanent British possession — All British sub- 
jects, at that time confined in China, to be at 
once and unconditionally released— The Chinese 
emperor to give an amnesty to all his own subjects, 
in respect of any proceedings on their part friendly 
to the British — Correspondence in foiore tP be 
conducted on terms of perfect equality between 
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the officer^ill^twogoTeniineiits— The islands of 
Chnsan aw^ttlangsoo to be held by the British 
until the fulfilment of all the con(htions of the 
trealy, and then given up. 

Under the influence of this Treaty of Nankin, 
trade rapidly extended between England and 
China. Instead of being confined to Canton, and 
conducted in a stealthy and undignified manner, 
it was openly carried on at five ports. The British 
government did not undertake to protect the 
opium-trade more than that in any other com- 
modity; on the contrary, the representatives of the 
English government would gladly have seen that 
trade diminish ; but in truth, the East India Com- 
pany realised several millions sterling a year profit 
by it, and English merchants reaped many addi- 
tional millions: insomuch that a very powerful 
influence was brought to back up this trade. 

A ‘Supplementary Treaty’ was signed in Octo- 
ber 1843, for regulating the terms of commercial 
intercom se at the five ports, and providing for the 
courteous reception of British representatives by 
the Chinese ofllcials, in matters relating to mutual 
trade During the thirteen years following the sig- 
nature of the Treaty of Nankin, the trade between 
England and China gradually increased, though 
not at so rapid a rate as had been hoped by British 
manufacturers and merchants. The English had 
trading establishments, with consuls and other 
officials, at the five ports, and a colony or mili- 
tary settlement at Hong-kong, while there were 
always a few ships-of-war in the Chinese waters. 
The lelat.ons, however, were not wholly peaceful 
The inhabitants of Canton had a general ill-will 
towards the English ; so had the imperial viceroy ; 
and violence arising out of this ill-'will led to a 
brief period of hostilities. In April 1847, the 
English seized the Bogue Forts, in the Canton 
river, in order to obtain redress for various 
insults ; this seizure was followed by a new 
convention. 

Thus matters continued until October 1856 ] 

the 8th of that month, an incident occurred, tnviai ’ 
in itself, which gave rise to the ‘Second War with 
China.’ Sir John Bowring was at that time chief 
representative of British interests in China, with 
Hong-kong as his head-quarters; Admiral Sir 
Michael Seymour commanded the royal ships in 
those seas ; Commodore Elhot wa« under Seymour 
in the Canton and Hong-kong district; and Mr 
Parkes was consul at Canton. These were the 
English officials more immediately concerned in the 
matter. On the day here named, a Chinese officer 
and a party of soldiers boarded a lordia or small 
vessel called the Arrouf, anchored off Canton ; and ‘ 
then seized twelve out of fourteen of the crew, 
bound them, and earned them away. The Arrow 
had a colonial register from the governor of 
Hong-kong, ^hich placed it under British pro- 
tection; the master, an Englishman, protested 
against the seizure, but was not listen^ to. The 
British flag, too, was hauled down from the lorcha. 
Tbk was the statement on the part of the British. 


Most of the accusations, Imwever, were stoutly 
denied by the officials of Canton, who assorted 
that the lorcha was Chinese, that the owner was 
Chinese, that the crew were Chinese, and tiniit the 
boarding was effected simply to take into custofy 
men who had committed some offence aguimt 
Chinese laws 

When the seizure of the men from the Arrow 
became known, Mr Parkes remonstrated with the 
Chinese officer, on the ground that the crew were 
under British protection. No notice being taken 
of this remonstrance, Mr Parkes communicated 
with the highest dignitary in that part of China, 
whose name was Yeh Mingchin, and whose office 
was variously designated imperial commissioner, 
governor, and viceroy The letter sent by Parkes 
to this functionary demanded that the twelve men 
should he brought back to the lorcha by the same 
officer who had taken them away, that an apology 
should be made, and an assurance given that the 
British flag should in future be respected. The 
men were sent back, after much negotiation ; but 
Mr Parkes complained that the return ‘was not 
made in the public manner which had marked the 
seizure, and that all appearance of an apology 
was pointedly avoided’ The facts were com- 
municated to Sir John Bownng, and by him to 
Admiral Seymour No real injury had been done, 
for the men bad been reinstated ; but there was 
an insult, which the English representatives con- 
ceived themselves bound to resent. They had 
often been piqued at the absence of respect shewn 
by the officers of the Celestial Empire, and were 
wilhng to avail themselves of any reasonable 
opportunity for bringing about a more diplomatic 
state of affairs. 

The first act of war occurred on the part of the 
British Sir John Bownng recommended to the 
admiral the seizure of a Chinese junk or war-boat, 
as a probable mode of bringing an apology. Sir 
Michael accordingly directed Commodore Elliot, 
4>tike Sylille, to carry out Bowling’s instructions ; 
litd placed at bis disposal the Barracovita steam- 
jtiloQp and the Coromandel tender. A junk was 
seized ; but tins was a profitless adventure ; for, 
being found to be private property, the junk was 
given up again. The admiral next sent the steam- 
frigates Encounter and Sampson up the Canton 
river; ‘m the hope that the presence of such an 
imposing force would shew the higk^mmissioner 
the prudence of complying wi^^fe demands.’ 
The Chinese viceroy remained, s^ertheless, im- 
movable ; he made no apology. Mr Parkes there- 
upon went from Canton to Hong-kong, to consolt 
With Bownng and Seymour as to the bei^ ooetfso 
to be adopted. They all agreed that the 
of the defences of the city of Canton would be 
most judicious, both as a display of power wM^ 
the sacrifice of life, and of the detennkialk#;^ 
the English to enforce redrese— ‘eiq>«rieiioe 
Chinese character having proved 
is considered by ihe ofl^dals esiljr li 
ofweakliess/ 


THE REVOLT IN INDIA. 


^IRieQ commenced the second stage in the pro- 
cisediDgs. On the 23d of October, Sir Michael 
Sejmoar went in person up to Canton, with the 
Cor<mandel, Sampson, and BarracotOa, and accom- 
panied by the marines and boat-crews of the 
Calcutta, Winchester, Bittern, and Syhille, He 
captured four forts a few miles below Canton, 
spiked the guns, destroyed the ammunition, and 
lAimed the buildings. Another, the Macao fort, 
in the middle pf the river, mounting 86 guns, he 
retained and garrisoned for a time. Mr Parkes 
was then sent to announce to Yeli that the British 
admiral had come to enfoice redress for insults 
received, and w^ould remain m the river until 
redress w^as obtained. The high-commissioner 
sent a reply which was not deemed satisfactory. 
On the morning of the 24th, marines and sailors 
were sent to capture the * Bird’s Nest Fort,’ the 
Shamin Fort, and others near Canton ; this they 
did, spiking the guns and destroying the ammuni- 
tion. On the afternoon of the same day, strong 
reinforcements were sent to the Biitish factory, or 
trading-station of the merchants, to protect it from 
any sudden attack, and to guard against the 
floating of fire-rafts by the Chinese on the river 

* Apology* was the demand made by the British 
representatives ; hut no apology came ; and thcre- 
npon the siege of Canton was proceeded with On 
the 25th, a fox t called the Dutch Folly, immediately 
opposite the city, was captured. The 26tli being 
Sunday, nothing w^as done on that day. On the 
27th, the admiral heightened his demands He 
caused Consul Parkes to write to the Chinese 
commissioner, to the effect that as the required 
apology and leparation had not been given, the 
terms should be made more stringent. Hence- 
forward, the field of contest was widened ; it was 
no longer the lorcha and the flag alone that 
constituted the grievance Sir John Bownng 
probably thought that the same amount of threat 
and of fighting, if fighting there must be, mi^t 
be made to settle other annoyances, as welljis ^ 
those more immediately under notice No repi^i, 
being sent to Parkes’s letter, the guns of 
Enconnter and Barracouta wxro brought to bear 
upon the Chinese commissioner’s residence, and 
upon some troops posted on the hills behind a fort 
named by the English Gough’s Fort. This enraged 
Yeh Mingchin, w’ho issued a proclamation, offering 
a reward of ^||pty dollais for eveiy Englishman’s 
head. 

Sir Michae^^^lblved to punish this obstinate 
Ticeroy, made preparations for a much more 
senous attack. He sent Captain Hall on shore, 
to warn inhabitants of Canton to remove their 
persons and property from the vicinity of a certain 
portion of the city ; this they did during the night 
of the 27 th. On the 28th, a bombardment was 
kept up from the Dutch Folly, with a view of 
opening a dear passage to the wall of the city ; 
and when tliis passage was opened by noon on the 
a storming-party was sent in under Commo- 
im Miot l£aines and siulors, with two field- 


pieces, advanced to the wall, obtained 

possession of the defences betwe jPjjpo of the 
city-gates. One of the gates was Hhen blown 
to pieces by gunpowder, and another body of 
seamen advanced to that spot under Captain Hall. 
Soon afterwards, Seymour, Parkes, and Elliot 
entered the city through tins shatter^ gate, went 
to the high-commissioner’s house, inspected it, 
remained there some time, and then returned to 
the ships. The motive for this visit was a singular 
one, unusual in European warlike politics, but 
having a significance in dealing with so peculiar a 
people as the Chinese ; it was simply (m the words 
of the admiial’s dispatch) ‘to shew his excellency 
that I had the pow'er to enter the city ’ 

The month of November opened ominousl}^ 
The British were determined to humble the pride 
of the Chinese ofiicials ; whereas, these officials 
shewed no signs of yielding Admiral Seymour 
now addiessed a letter in his own name to the 
high-commissioncr, adverting to the case of the 
Arrow ; pointing threateningly to the fact that 
Canton w’as at the mercy of cannon-balls, and 
inviting him to terminate the unsatisfactoiy state 
of affairs by a personal interview. He claimed 
credit, rather than the revoise, for his conduct 
towaids the city ‘It has been wholly with a 
view to the preservation of life, that my operations 
have hitliei to been so deliberately conducted. Even 
wdieii entering the city, no blood was shed, save 
where my men wxre assailed ; and the property of 
the people w as in every way resjiected.’ Commis- 
sioner Yeh’s reply to this letter was not deficient 
in courtesy or dignity , whether or not he believed 
his o\vn assertions, he at least put them forth m 
temperate language He maintained, as he had 
before asserted to Consul Pm'kes, that the seizuie 
of the tw elve men on board the Arrow was per- 
fectly legal ; that some of them Lad been leleased 
on their innocence of an imputed crime being 
proved , that the other three w’ere given up when 
,,^tees demanded them; that the Arrow was a 
^rnnese vessel , that the authorities had no means 
of knowing that she had passed into the hands of 
an Englishman , that no flag was flying when the 
vessel was boarded, and, therefore, no flag could 
have been insultingly hauled down. The non- 
admission of Enghsh representatives into Canton 
was defended on the plea that, the less the two 
nations came in contact, the less were they likely 
to quarrel. Again was a letter written, and in 
more threatening terms than before. Sir Michael 
refused to discuss in writing the case of the 
Arrow, and insisted that nothing short of a per- 
. sonal interview between himself and Yeh, cither 
on shipboard, or in Canton city, could settle the 
quarrel Notliing daunted, Commissioner Yeh 
replied on the 3d, leiteiating his assertions of the 
justice of his cause, and acceding to no propositions 
for a personal interview. 

On the 6th a naval engagement took place on 
the river. The ^hmese collected twenty-three 
war-junks in one spot^ under the protection of tho 
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French mounted with twenty-six heavy 

gnns. ThllpHI was a little lower down the river 
than the Dhidh Folly. Seymour resolved to dis- 
perse this jnnk-fleet at once. Commodore Elliot 
headed an attack by the guns, the crews, and the 









Chinese War-Junks. 

boats of the Barracouta and Coromandel A fierce* 
exchange of filing took place • the Chinese having 
no less than a hundred and fifty guns in the junks 
and the fort. The fort was taken, the guns spiked, 
and the ammunition destroyed ; the Chinese were 
driven out of the junks, and twenty-two of those 
vessels were burned No fighting took place on 
the 7th. On the 8th the Chinese made a bold 
attempt to burn the British ships by fire-raPts ; 
"but the intended mischief was frustrated. The 
commissioner still being immovable, Bowring 
now suggested to Seymour that the next step 
ought to be the capture and destruction of the Bogue 


Forts— four powerfully armed defiances on wMeIi 
the Chinese much relied. This was done i^er 
more fruitless negotiation. 

Admiral Seymour had thus, by the mid^ 
November, obtained full command of the Ouoii|n 
river ; and he then stayed his operations for a 
while. The original cause of dispute, compara- 
tively trifling, had now given place to a vwy 
grave state of affairs ; and it remained to be seen 
whether the Palmerston ministry would lay aB 
the blame on the obstinacy of Commissioner Yeh, 
or whether Bownng aud Seymour would be con- 
sidered to have exceeded their powers and their 
duties So far as concerns the attitude of the 
Cantonese themselves, three deputations from the 
principal merchants and gentry waited on Mr 
Parkes between the 8th and 12th of November, to 
express their wishes that an amicable termination 
of the quarrel could be brought about ; but at the 
same time to assert their conviction that, such 
was the inflexibility of the high-commissioner’s 
character, he would never alter his expressed 
determination to refuse the English representatives 
admission into the city. 

It may be well to remark in this place that tho 
opium difficulty, which was unquestionably para- 
mount above all others in the first war with 
China, had now lost much of its importance. .The 
imperial government had in later years issued 
veiy few edicts against the traffic in this drug. 
Perhaps the quietness in this matter was mainly 
due to the fact that the export of silver to pay for 
the Indian opium was no longer needed — the 
increased sale of tea and silk being sufficient to 
make up an equivalent. 

On the 26th of the month, other armed forts 
in the Canton river were taken by the English. 
The Chinese, in levenge for these proceedings, 
burned and destroyed almost all the European 
factories, mercantile buildings, and banks at 
^AJanton— leaving so little but ruins that Admiral 
\ Seymour could hardly find a roof to cover the 
^peamen and marines when they afterwards landed. 

commercial losses might be repaired; but 
"an irreparable consequence of the incendiarism 
was the destruction of Dr Williams’s printusg 
establishment; including the large founts of 
Chinese type with which Morrison’s Dictionaiy 
was printed; and comprising also more than 
10,000 unsold volumes of books. 

In this sort of piecemeal waRlpeh successive 
attack irritated in its turn tk||||^posite psHrty ; 
but the burning of the fac^^ detmminad 
Bowring and Seymour to the adoption of a stmi^ 
policy than bad hitherto been displayo4 ^ 
resolved to bombard Canton itself, and to we&A, im 
application to the governor-general of Ii^ia ^ 
military aid— trusting that the home-govermnaf^ 
would hold them justified in adopting thkeMPps 
under diflietdties and responsibilides ^ 
kind. ^ 

The year 1856 came to a close. Hie IMiripar 
was ushered in with an attadc by ^ dtem m 
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Folly on the let of January* Bix guns then retired a little waj fhnn ^^||||^ '^lule the 

munted on the Canton ahore, and four on the Barracauta. Encounter, and iV^er. i JM ktch in the 

opposite shore, fired into the Folly ; but the small middle of the river. The amimd into the 

Bsglish force there stationed sodn quelled this outer streets of the city, and ccamnenced the work 

attack. On the 4th, a fieet of war-junks opened of destruction. The houses being mostly built of 

fire on the Comus and Ebmet at the barrier in wood, theywere easily ignited, and the breeze within 

Macao Passage. No sooner did news of this attack an hour united all the fires into one vast sheet of 

reach Admiral Seymour, than he hastened fiame. To increase the destruction, shot and shell 

forward in the Coromandel, towing all the avail- were poured into the city from the ships and the 

able boats of the other ships. On nearing the fort. Throughout the whole of the day, did this 

junks, aome of them undauntedly attacked the miserable work continue— miserable in so far as it 

Coromandel, the boats, and a fort called the Teeto- inflicted much sufiering on the inhabitants, with- 

tum Fori^ which the Enghsh had before captured, out hastening the capture of the city. On the 

The jun^ were heavily armed, and some of them I3th the attack ceased ; Sir Michael Seymour 

had long snake-boats lashed to each side to row made what arrangements he could to retain com- 

them along. A third fleet came down Sulphur mand of the passage of the Canton river ; while 

Creek, and attacked the Niger and the Encount^. the Cantonese provided for their houseless towns- 

This was altogether a new aspect of the quarrel ; people in hastily built structures. The British 

the Chinese, not in the least humbled by the naval force under Sir Michael Seymour, corn- 

demands of Bowring and Seymour, became the prising all the ships in the India and China 

assailants in the Canton river, and fought with a seas^ was by this time very formidable. It corn- 

resolution hardly expected by their opponents, prised the Calcutta (84), Raleigh (60), NanJcing 

The attacks were not attended with very definite (50), SyUlle (40), Pique (40), eight other sailing- 

results. Not one junk was taken ; they retired vessels varying from 12 to 26 guns, twelve war- 

and collected into a somewhat formidable fleet of steamers, and seven steam gun-boats. These 

nearly four hundred. could have wrought great achievements in action 

The state of affairs was in every sense unsatis- at sea, with their 5000 seamen and marines , but 

factory to the English authorities. Commissioner there were scarcely any regular troops to conduct 

Yeh was as firm as ever, and severely reproved operations on land. 

the Canton gentry and merchants who had sent During February, the English consuls and 
deputations to Sir Michael He issued proclama- traders could not but observe the increasing 

tions, denouncing the * barbarians ’ in fiercer terms hostility of the Chinese. Dastardly assassinations 

than before. Cruel massacres took place, whenever occasionally took place ; piracy was more ram- 

an isolated Englishman chanced to fall into the pant than ever ; war-junks made their appearance 

hands of the Chinese, Proclamations in the wherever an*English boat appeared to be insuffi- 

uative language found their way to Hong-kong, ciently guarded \ and proclamations were issued in 

inviting the seventy thousand Chinese residing in the name of the emperor, applauding the firmness 

that island to rise against their English employers, of Yeh The merchants wished either that the 

Some of these Chinese were detected in attempts affair of the Arrow had never been taken notice 

to introduce poison into the bread made for and of by the British authorities, or else that the 

sold to the English residents by the Chinesfi warlike operations had been carried on with 

bakers. Against all this Bowring and Seymour s nonfore resolute effect. All the commercial relations 
could do little, and yet something, it was become disturbed, without any perceptible 

must be attempted ; for British trade at Canton * ^ospect of a return to peaceful trade. One of 

was for a time ruined; and if matters were allowed the worst features in ihe state of affairs was this 

to remain in their present state, the triumph of the —that as the English throughout the whole of 

Chinese would be most humiliating and pernicious the China s^as were at all times few m number, 

to the English* they were obliged to employ Chinese servants and 

Daring the month of January (1857), while no helpers ; and these Chinamen were found now to 

progress was made in settling the differences at be very little trustworthy. On the 23d of the 

Canton, the Chinese at Hong-kong • month, the passenger-steamer Q,ueen was on its 

became marer'||||d more hostile to the British , way from Hong-kong to Macao ; when suddenly 

nor were those at Singapore unaffected by the the Chinese passengers joined with the Chinese 

taint The warlike movements of the month — so crew in a murderous attack^ on the Enghsh pas- 

fisr as that can be called war where no war had sengers and officers, by which several lives were 

yet been declared— exasperated tbe Chinese, with- lost 

out making any impression on the obstinacy of March arrived, but with it no solntion of tbe 
Yeh. They consisted m the destruction of a portion Chinese difficulty. Even supposing Sir John 

tile <aty of Canton. Early on the morning of Bowring, by this time, to have received instmc- 

tiie 12tii, bodies of marines and sailors set forth, tions from home, warhke or otherwise there had 

armed with fireballs, torches, steeped oaknm, <kc. ; been no time to send him reinforcem^ts of 

^y wm conveyed in shipa^ boats, and landed on troops \ and until sneh arrived, any extensive 

4iifamtpaitBoftiiefmburbB(fftii6dty. The boats operatiems on landwou]4 be impracti<»bla Sir 
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Jdm a nd MlM olleagneg waited nntil thw lumds 
were stresflplHed. 

la A^ril^iSeymoiir as wdl as Bowring remained 
qnietly at Hong-kong, efiRscting nothing except 
the demotion of some jnnks. On the 6th, Com- 
modore EUiof^ with a fleet of armed boats from 
the Sampson, Hornet, SybilU, and Nanking, cap- 
tured and destroyed eleven war-junks and two 
well-armed lorchas, after a chase and an engage- 
ment which lasted all day. Documents fell into 
the hands of the authorities at Hong-kong, 
tending to prove the complicity of the mandarins 
and many inhabitants of Canton in the various 
plots of incendiarism, kidnapping, and assassina- 
tion, which had imperiled the persons and pro- 
perty of the English at that island. There were 
no present means of punishing these conspirators ; 
but the discovery led to increased watchftilness. 

The month of May witnessed no advance to- 
wards a settlement of Chinese difficulties. A great 
rebellion was distracting many inland provinces 
of the gigantic empire ; but it did not appear that 
this could in any way help the English Commis- 
sioner Yeh remained m his official residence at 
Canton, promising nothing, yielding nothing, and 
endeavouring to strengthen the city against the 
English. The Chinese, on the 3d, made an 
attempt to blow up the Acorn sloop-of-war in the 
Canton River, by means of a large iron tank filled 
with gunpowder, which was exploded dose to the 
sloop ; and a similar tank was afterwards found 
close to the Hamti — the first was exploded with 
little damage ; the second was discovered before 
explosion. 

Now occurred the sudden and startling outbreak 
in India, which wrought a most signal influence 
on the progress of affairs in China. Before this 
influence can usefully be traced, it will be necessary 
to glance briefly at the proceedings in England 
having reference to the Chinese quarrel. 

It will be remembered that Sir John Bow ring 
had incurred the heavy responsibility of commen- , i 
cing hostilities in October 1856, without special 
Foreign-office instructions , and that Sir Micha# 
Seymour was equally without Admiralty instruc- 
tions. These officers could not possibly receive an 
expression either of approval or condemnation, of 
advice or command, from England, until four or 
five months after the commencement of the 
troubles. It was near the close of the year when 
the Bntish government received particulars of the 
first operations against Canton , and it was about 
the beginning of 1857 when the British newspapers 
and the nation took up the subject in earnest. 

Immediately on the opening of the session of 
parliament in February 1857, ministers were 
eagerly pressed for information concerning the 
hostihties in China ; because there was a general 
impression that an unduly severe punishment had 
been inflicted by Bowring and Seymour on the 
Chinese for a very small o£fenoe. On the 5th of 
Fehmaiy, the Earl of Eilenborough asked for the 
production papers whidi might throw hght on 


^e afiair of the lordia Arrow, and prove whedi« 
it was an English or a Chinese remL The Earl 
of Clarendon, after promising the pixxhietioii ef all 
the needful documents, stated that Sir John 
Bowring had not receiv^ any special instnmtieiM 
to demand admission into China ; bnt that JUa 
general instructions authorised him ^to bear m 
mind the desirableness of obtaining that free 
access to Chinese ports which was mentioned in 
the treaty, and more particularly as regarded 
Canton.’ Whether the means adopted by Bowring 
to obtain this free access were commendable, 
was a question on which the Houses of Parlia- 
ment soon became fiercely engaged. Sir George 
Bonham, Bowrmg’s predecessor, had not thought 
the admission into Canton a matter of great 
moment ; and as Bowring was appointed by the 
Whigs, the Conservatives soon contrived to make a 
party question of it. Among the papers made 
public by the government about this time, was a 
dispatch written by the Earl of Clarendon to Sir 
John Bowring on the 10th of December 1856.- The 
carl had just learned all that occurred at Canton 
between the 8th and the 15th of October j and he 
expressed an approval of the course pursued by 
Bownng and Parkes. Referring to voluminous 
documents which had been transmitted to him, 
he declared his opinions that the lorcha Arrow 
had a British master, Bntish flag, and British 
papers, and was therefore a British vessel under 
the terms of the existing treaty ; that if the Chinese 
authonties suspected there were pirates among the 
crew, they should have applied to the English 
consul, and not have taken the law into their 
own hands by boarding and violence — in short, he 
approved of what the Bntish officials had done, so 
far as concerned the single week’s proceedings 
which had alone come to his knowledge. Another 
mail brought over news of the seizure of the 
junks, and of the forcible entry of Sir Michael 
Seymour into Commissioner Yell’s house. This 
conduct met with the marked and clearly expressed 
commendation of the Earl of Clarendon, who, in 
a <Bspatch wiitten on the 10th of January, compli- 
mented Seymour, Bowring, and Parkes on the 
moderation they had displayed under difficult 
circumstances. 

On the 24th of February, the Earl of Derby 
moved a senes of resolutions in thb House of 
Lords -‘That this House has heard with deep 
regret of the interruption of amkable relaticms 
between her Majesty’s subjects |md the Chinese 
authorities at Canton , aiising out of the measures 
adopted by her Majesty's chief-superinteudcmt <€ 
trade to obtain reparation for alleged infrac^cua 
of the Supplementary Tieaty of the 8th of 
1843. That, in the opinion of this House, 
occurrence of differences on this subject 
the time peculiarly unfavourable for presKiipjn 
the Chinese authonties a daim tgr the acbaMi|i|ip 
of Bntish sulijects into Canton^ whidk hfd Ipttn | 
left IB abeyance since 1849 ; and for 
same by force of arms. That, in V 
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till# House, operations of actual hostilities ought 
not to have l^n undertaken without the express 
instructions, previously received, of her Majesty’s 
goremment ; and that neither of the subjects 
adverted to in the foregoing resolutions afforded 
sufficient justification for such operations.’ These 
resolutions at once threw the whole blame on Sir 
John Bowring ; his ^ measures adopted ’ caused 
the ^interruption of amicable relations,’ and the 
House ^ heard with deep regret’ this news. Of 
course, the ministers could not sanction the resolu- 
tions; they had already sent over approval of 


Bowling’s conduct, and now they Jipst manfully 
defend him. Hence arose a most edi^ng debate. 
The Treaty of 1842, the Supplementary Treaty of 
1843, the Convention of 1847 — all came into 
discussion, as well as the documents which had 
passed between the Bntish and Chinese authorities. 
It became a party battle* All or nearly all the 
Whigs defended Sir John ; all or nearly all the 
Conservatives attacked him. The judicial peers 
on the one side declared that the papers proved 
the Arrow to be a British vessel ; those on the 
other asserted that the registry of that vessel at 



Cascton. 


Ilong-kong bad not been so conducted as to rei^ei 
this fact certain. The statesmen on the one side 
argued that Bowring was nght to insist on being 
admitted into Canton by virtue of the treaty ; 
those on the other contended that the right was 
not such as to justify him in bombarding the city. 
The general adheicnts of the one party believed 
the statement that the flag of the Arrow had been 
insultingly hauled down by the Chinese ; those of 
the other credited the Chinese statement that the 
flag had not been hauled down. And so through- 
out the debate. It was quite as much a contest 
of Conservative against Whig, as of Bowring 
against Teh. The Earl of Derby made a vehement 
appeal to the peers, for their condemnation of Sir 
John’s conduct in going to war without express 
orders from home ; and an earnest exhortation to 
the bishops ^ to come forward on this occasion and 
vindicate the cause of religion, humanity, and 
dnHsation firom the outrage which had been 


%iflicted upon it by the British represen tatnes m 
Canton.* He declared that ‘he should be dis- 
appointed indeed if the right reverend bench did 
not respond to this appeal * The legal argument 
was very strongly contested against the govern- 
ment ; Lords Lyndhurst, St Leonards, and Wensley- 
dale all contending that, owing to some irr^larities 
in the registry, the Arrow was virtually a Chinese 
vessel in October 1856, and that the Chinese autho- 
rities had a right to board it in search of pirates 
On a division, the resolutions were negatived by 
146 against 110— -the bishops, notwithstanding the 
Earl of Derby’s appeal, being as much divided as 
the other peers. 

On the 26th the Commons took up the subject, 
in connection with a resolution proposed by Mr 
Cobden — * That this House has heard with concern 
of the conflicts which have occurred between the 
British and Chmese authorities in the Canton 
river; and, without espressiiig an opinion as to 
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tbe the govenunent of Ohina may 

haTO afforddi this country cause of complaiiit 
respectiDg thenon-falfilment of the treaty of 1842, 
this House considers that the papers which have 
been laid up(»i the table fail to establish satisfactory 
grounds for the violent measures resorted to at 
Canton in the lateafi^ir of the Arrow; and that a 
select committee be appointed to inquire into the 
state of our commercial relations with China/ 
This motion was more important than the one in 
the Lords, since it led to a dissolution of parlia- 
ment The debates extended through four even- 
ings Sir John Bowring was attacked by Mr 
Cobden, Sir E Bulwer Lytton,Lord John Russell, 
Mr Warren, Mr Whiteside, Lord Goderich, Sir 
John Pakington, Sir F Thesiger, Mr Sidney 
Herbert, Mr Roundell Palmer, Mr Milner Gibson, 
Mr Henley, Mr Roebuck, Mr Gladstone, and Mr 
Disraeli , while he was defended by Mr Labouchere, 
Mr Lowe, the Lord Advocate, Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier, Admiral Sir Maurice Berkeley, the Attorney- 
general, Sir George Grey, Sir Fenwick Williams 
'of Kars,’ Mr Serjeant Shee, Mr Bernal Osborne, 
and Lord Palmerston. It was not merely a con- 
test between Liberals and Conservatives, for the 
Derby party weie joined here by the small but 
influential Peel party , while the names of Russell, 
Cobden, Goderich, Milner Gibson, and Roebuck 
will shew to how large an extent the Liberals 
were dissatisfied with the proceedings m China. 
The arguments employed were such as have been 
more than once adverted to— that the Arrow was 
rather a Chinese than an English vessel , that the 
Chinese authorities had a right to board it, to 
search for pirates , that no British flag vras hauled 
down, because none was flying on the lorcha at the 
time ; that the return of the crew by the authorities 
ought to have satisfied Mr Parkes , that as Com- 
missioner Yeh gave explanations, a demand ought 
not to have been made upon him for an apology 
also ; that Sir John Bowring ought not to have 
extended the quarrel so as to include the question 
of his admission into Canton , that the seizure of 
the junks was illegal ; and that the bombardment 
of Canton was not only illegal, but ferocious and 
unbefitting Christian men. Every one of these 
positions was disputed by the government ; never- 
theless the House of Commons sanctioned them, 
or the resolutions which imphed them, by a 
majority of 263 over 247. This vote, arrived at 
on the 3d of March, determined Lord Palmerston 
to appeal to the country by dissolving the existing 
parliament and assembhng a new one. 

Dormg the interregnum between the two parlia- 
ments, pubhcopmion was much divided concerning 
Chmese afBurs. Lord Palmerston was at that time 
in much favour, and his courage was admired m 
defending an absent subordinate when fiercely 
attacked ; still it was not without a painful feeling 
that the nation heard of a great city being 
bombarded for trivial reasons. Those who most 
wannly defended Sir John Bowring were those 
who best knew fhe faithlessness of the Chinese 
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authorities. By a emnbim^mn of mious cams, 
direct and indhrec^ a new House of Oontmoan 
was elected more devoted to Lord FlahoaeulMl 
than the one which preceded it ; and the d^Hoe 
war then became a settled question, so to as iiysl 
branch of the legidature was concerned. Diwii^ 
the interval of more than two months, betwem the 
adverse vote on the 3d of March and the assembly 
of the new parhament on the 7th of May, the 
government were making arrangements for briog- 
ing the Chinese diflSiculty to a satisfactory termiaa- 
tion. They told off certain regiments to be salt 
to China ; they appointed General Ashburnham to 
command them ; they sent over the Earl of Elgin 
with large powers to control the whole of &e 
proceedings , and they arranged with the Frendi 
government a joint plan of action for obtaining, if 
possible, free commerce at all the Chinese ports. 
This scheme of policy was formed and partially 
put in execution, but the various portions of it 
were only by degrees made publicly known. 

When parliament reassembled in May, numerous 
questions were put to the ministers in both 
Houses — concerning the appointment of General 
Ashburnham , the poisonings at Hong-kong ; the 
treatment of Chinese prisoners, the relations 
between the East India Company and China in 
reference to the opium trade; the condition, of 
Hong-kong as a British colony , the emigration of 
Chinese coolies— and other matteis bearing upon 
the state of affairs in the Chinese seas. It speedily 
transpired that the French government had 
appointed Baron Gros, to act with the Earl of Elgin 
in the political negotiations with the Chinese; that 
the United States government would also send out 
a plenipotentiary ; and that the Russian governor 
of the sterile provinces on the banks of the Amoor 
w'ould be intrusted with similar powers by the 
court of St Petersburg. If peaceful efibrts should 
fail to bring the Chinese government to amicable 
relations, war was to be carried on more ener- 
getically than before. In addition to the regiments 
of troops, the British government sent out the 
Furious steam-frigate, the Surprise and MohawJb 
dispatch-boats, thirteen steam gun-boats, and a 
steam transport. The Earl of Elgin left England 
on the 21st of Apnl ; General Ashburnham had 
started two or three weeks earlier; and the 
troops had gradually been shipped off as tranqiort 
for them could be obtained. Certain raiments 
had been assigned to India, to relieve other la- 
ments which had been long stationed there ; but 
it was now proposed to send them first to Chin% 
whence, after settling the troubles, they might he 
transferred to India. 

Little did the English government fiiresee hew 
strangely their plans would be overturned by tl^ 
formidable Revolt m India. In the earlier halfj^ 
the month of June, to Eoglidi nation directe(l» ^ 
particular attention to to affiurs of to eaak 
Persian war had come to a close; to 
difficulty was languidly waiting for a solutie^^H^ 
news of to Indian Bev^ had 
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But Ibe dose of the month witnessed a different 
itate of things. The terrible tragedies at Meemt 
and Delhi were now known ; and legislators and 
the press alike demanded that the comparatirelj 
unimportant Chmese expedition should not be 
allowed to absorb the services of Queen’s troops 
so much needed in India. On the 29th^ in the 
House of Lords, the Earl of Ellenborough said : 

have sent to Chma that naval force which 
should, in opinion, be left upon the shores of 
England, to give secunty to this country even 
under the auspices of the most profound peace. 
That naval force has been despatched to the 
Chinese waters— for what?— to carry on a contest 
between Sir John Bownng and Commissioner 
Teh ! Six battalions of troops have been sent out 
there for the same purpose ; but I cannot help 
thinking that those six battahons will be found 
insufficient to bring under our control the numer- 
ous population of Canton. The consequence will 
be, that we shall find ourselves under the necessity 
of sending out further reinforcements. But are 
we, with India in danger, to fight the battle of the 
government? Are we, my lords, determined, 
happen what may, to persevere m that fatal pohcy 
which her Majesty’s ministers have adopted?’ 
Similar animadversions were made m the House 
of Commons by Mr Disraeli. The ministers, while 
announcing the immediate dispatch of more troops 
to India, did not promise that the Chinese expe- 
dition should be diverted from its purpose; for 
they underrated at that time the serious import 
of the sepoy revolt. Soon afterwards, however, 
when the news from India became more and more 
gloomy, orders were issued that some of the troops 
not yet embarked should be sent to India instead 
of China As no such catastrophe as a mutiny in 
India could reasonably be anticipated when the 
Earl of Elgin was sent out, the ministers could 
not tell how far that plenipotentiary might accede 
to any application made to him by the governor- 
general of India for the use of the troops already 
approaching or in the Indian seas. 

Such being the progress of opinion and of pie- 
paration in England m reference to the Chinese 
quarrel, we may resume the rapid sketch of 
operations in China itself 

When, at about the nuddle of May 1657, 
Viscount Canning received news at Calcutta of the 
disasters at Meerut and Delhi, he instantly, as 
we have seen in a former chapter,^ transmitted 
telegraphic messages to Bombay, Ceylon, and 
He inquired whether the Earl of Elgin 
and General Ashbumham had arrived at either of 
those stations, on their way to Chma ; and made 
earnest applications that the troops sent from 
England to China might be divert from that 
rout^ and despatched to Calcutta instead. Can- 
nii^ and Elgin had both been intrusted by their 
aoverdgn with extensive powers; both, when 
they came to oonununicate, saw lhat the events in 
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India were more critical than those in China 
and both were of opinion that the Queen’s troopi 
were more wanted on the Jumna and Ganges that 
on the Canton or Pekin rivers. Hence arose ai 
almost entire stoppage of the operations in th< 
China seas till towards the close of the year. The 
shght events that marked the summer and autumt 
may be noticed in a few bnef paragraphs. 

Towards the close of May, before any consider 
able reinforcements could reach Chma, an attach 
was made by the Bntish on a fleet of Chmese 
war-junks with very considerable effect. One oJ 
the many channels which the Canton river pre- 
sents, called by the English Escape Creek, being 
known to contain a large fleet of junks, Com- 
modore Elhot was ordered to make a vigorous 
demonstration in that quarter. On the 25th he 
entered the creek, with the Hong-hong^ Bustard^ 
Staunch, Starling, and Forhes, towing boats filled 
with men from the Inflexible, Hornet, and Tribune, 
He found forty-one mandarin junks, all heavily 
armed, moored across the creek ; a brisk engage- 
ment ensued ; and it was not until after the loss 
of many men, on the 25th and two following days, 
that the junl^ were destroyed. 

The month of June opened with an engage- 
ment of more importance — ^the battle of Fatshan. 
This city IS about seven miles distant in a straight 
line from Canton, but lying upon a different 
affluent of the Canton river. The expedition was 
not so much against Fatshan itself, as against a 
fleet of junks lying in the Fatshan branch or 
channel. Sir Michael Seymour himself accom- 
panied this expedition. The channel was too 
narrow to admit any except small-craft; and 
therefore the work was to be done by gun-boats 
and row-boats. At three m the morning of the 
1st of June the expedition started forth, the 
Coromandel towing three hundred mannes m open 
boats. Many heavily armed forts line the Fatshan 
creek near the city, and these speedily opened 
fire as the boats advanced. When the Coromandel 
had nearly reached the town, the Hong-kong^ 
Haughty, Bustard, Forester, Plover, Opossum, and 
other gun-boats, steamed up, each having its few 
but formidable guns, and each towing ships’ boats 
full of * blue-jackets.’ The men landed at the foot 
of a hill which was crowned with a fort mounting 
twenty large guns, and which from that day was 
called Fort Seymour. The rush up the hiU was 
exciting; commodores, captains, heutenants, sea- 
men, mannes, all ran up, equ^y regardless of 
danger; and after a few rounds from the fort’s 
guns, the Chinese, dismayed at the boldness of the 
English, took flight, and ran away from their guns. 
The assailants then hastened to attack the junks, 
which, mounting twelve guns each, were able to 
pour forth a tremendous fire of shot and shell. 
How the British escaped with so htGe loss in this 
encounter is a marvel The seamen were in 
ecstasies at the boldness of the duty assigned to 
them. The boats’ crews baffled the idiots from so 
many hundred guns by rowing up to the 
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jnnks, heneaih the line of fire of the guns ; and 
when there, they did not cease till they had set fire 
to the junks, from which the crews escaped 
precipitately over the opposite sides. Oat of the 
seventy-two janks, sixty-seven were destroyed. 

Anxious were the speculations whether these 
renewed successes would or would not lead to any 
decisive termination of the struggle. Bownng and 
Parkes among the civilians, Seymour and Elliot 
among the naval commanders, knew well enough 
that without a mihtary force this could not be 
done. They knew, moreover, that until the Earl of 
Elgin should arrive, they could not be placed fully 
in possession of the views of the home-government. 
They anxiously counted the days before the new 
arrivals would be announced. The Earl of Elgin 
and General Ashbumham were at Bombay on the 
day when the disastrous news from Meerut and 
Delhi reached that city. The general went on to 
Hong-kong, where he arrived on the 10th of 
June ; but the earl, after reaching Singapore, gave 
orders that two of the approaching regiments 
should be diverted from the Chinese expedition to 
the service of Viscount Canning This was ominous 
of the cessation of any effective operations on the 
China coast. Elgin, moreover, issued orders that, 
if Canning should make pressing application for 
more aid, other regiments should be similarly 
diverted to Calcutta. Meanwhile, at Canton, Yeh 
remained as impassable as ever ; he did not yield 
an inch. The rich were flying from the city, the 
poor were half starved by the stoppage of all 
trade ; nevertheless these miseries, bad enough to 
the Chinese themselves, did not improve the 
position of the English. 

Early in July the Earl of Elgin arrived in the 
Shannon war-steamer. A large staff of military 
oflicers had now assembled at Hong-kong; but 
there was nothing for them to do, seeing that 
the regiments had not arrived, nor did it appear 
probable how soon Canning could spare them. A 
fleet and a staff of mihtary officers were now in 
the Canton river almost in a state of idleness. 
The active correspondent of the Times, having 
no fighting to, witness, made those rambling 
visits to Shang-hae and elsewhere which enabled 
him to give so graphic an account of the 
Chinese in their homes and shops and places of 
amusement. On the 13th the French admiral 
arrived at Hong-kong, to confer with Elgin on 
the policy to be pursued. At first there was an 
intention of steaming up to the Pei-ho river, on 
which the impenal city of Pekin stands, to bring 
the emperor to a conference. Within a few days, 
however, an urgent dispatch arrived from Viscount 
Canning, announcing that the revolt was spreadmg 
widely in India^ and asking for further aid. The 
Earl of Elgin at once changed his plan. He set 
off to Calcutta, taking with him a force of fifteen 
hundred seamen and mannes;, mostly belonging to 
the Shannon and Fearl war-steamers. It was these 
ha^y men who constituted the ^Naval Brigades’ 
so often mentioned in past diaptenrof this work, 
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and in service with which the gaHaat Captain & 
William Peel met his death. EIgin’6 deteimination 
was arrived at in part from this drcumstanoe-^ 
that Baron Gros, the French high-eommisBkmCT or 
plenipotentiary, was not expected at Hong-kong 
until September; and that any n^otiationa 
Pekm would be weakened in force unless the 
two countnes acted m conjunction through thdr 
respective representatives. 

August found the English officers and seamen 
very httle satisfied with their position and duties 
m the Chinese waters. An occasional junk-hunt 
was all that occurred to break the monotony. Of 
fighting, such as men-of-war's men would ffignify 
by the name, there was little or none. Yeh con- 
tinued to govern Canton ; the Cantonese continued 
to suffer by the suspension of their trade with the 
Bntish. The four northern ports managed to 
retain a trade which was very lucrative to them— 
selling tea and silk to the Enghsh, and buymg 
opium, which the Chinese dealers sold again at an 
enormous profit m the upper or inner provinces. 
As for the emperor at Pekin, the Enghsh authori- 
ties at Hong-kong had no means of determining 
to what extent he was cognizant of affairs in the 
south, nor how far he sanctioned the immovable 
line of policy followed by his viceroy at Canton. 

In the early part of September, Yeh took advan- 
tage of the lull in warlike operations; he built 
more junks, cast more cannon, raised up several 
guns which had been sunk by the English, and 
collected a fleet of two hundred war-junks in the 
Canton and Fatshan waters, ready to encounter the 
‘ barbarians ’ again in time of need. As a means of 
ascertaining what was m progress in this quarter, 
Commodore Elhot set forth from Hong-kong to 
make a reconnaissance. He started up the Canton 
river on the 9th, taking with him the gun-boats 
Starhng, Haughty, and Forester, and the heavy boats 
of the Sylnlk and Highflyer, He steamed through 
some of the channels, which are so numerous as 
to convert the banks of the river into a veritable 
archipelago, difficult to explore on account of the 
shallowness of the water in the channels. He met 
with a vast array of trading-junks, which he did 
not molest because they were engaged m peaceful 
commerce ; and a few war-junks, which he des- 
troyed ; but he did not reach any spot where war- 
junks in large numbers were congregated. One 
event of this month was the appearance of Russia 
on the scene. Admiral Count Putiatine, who bad 
been appointed governor of the Russian province 
of Amoor, and who had made a rapid overland 
joumey from St Petersburg to the mouth of the 
Amoor in seventy days, steamed from that river to 
the Pei-ho on a diplomatic mission. The purport 
of this mission was not revealed to ihe ^gRdi ; 
but there were many at Hong-kong who sunnked 
that Russia, hke the United States, was som% 
planuing that a goodly share of any 
advantages arising from the otrogi^ thmrnM A8 
to her— leaving all the Odium of hoslitttooii flio 
shoulders of Englaad and France, * 
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When October arrived, the stormy state of the 
CSiina seas rendered it donbtfhl how soon the Earl 
of Elgin’s diplomatic expedition to Pekin would 
take place. The British community at Hong-kong 
rather rejoiced at this ; for they had all along advo> 
cated the simple formula— take Canton first, and 
negotiate with the emperor afterwards. The earl’s 
intention to postpone his visit becoming clearly 
known, many of the stafif-officers who had been in 
enforc^ idleness at Hong^kong took their departure 
— ^some to Calcutta, some to other places. When 
Baron Gros arrived in the Attdacieuse, which was 
not until the middle of October, the talk of the fleet 
was that Canton would be really and efiectually 
besieged, as a preliminary to any proceedings further 
north. The Imperadw arrived towards the close 
of the month, bnnging five hundred marmes direct 
from England; and large accessions of warlike 
stores denoted a resolution on the part of the 
government to bring about some definite termin- 
ation of this Chinese quarrel. 

In E'ovember, Generdl Ashbumham, apparently 
tired of doing nothing in China, gave up the mih- 
tary command and went to India, where a profier 
of his services was courteously declined by Lord 
Canning and Sir Cohn Campbell. His sudden 
return to England, without leave, gave use to much 
comment in and out of parliament. General 
Straubenzee now became military commander in 
China, that is, commander of the Biitish troops 
whenever they should arrive. Captain Sherard 
Osborne was collecting gun-boats from various 
quarters. Baion Gros undertook that France 
would operate in the capture of Canton, with three 
frigates, two corvettes, and four gun-boats, con- 
taining altogether about a thousand men. Mr 
Reed arrived in the Minnesatay as American com- 
missioner to represent the interests of his country, 
but without any intention of taking pait in the 
hostile demonstration Throughout the whole 
affair, indeed, the United States * fraternised ’ much 
more freely with Russia than with England and 
France. 

At length the month arrived (December 1857) 
which was to witness the conquest of Canton. At 
the beginning of this month the European war- 
vessels m Chinese waters were really formidable in 
number. Besides the Calcutta (80), there were, 
includmg everything from steam-frigates down to 
gun-boats, a total of 70 European and American 
war-vessels, of which no less than 49 were British. 
On the 12th of the month, the Earl of Elgin sent a 
formal letter to Commissioner Teh — announcmg 
his arrival as ambassador extraordinary from 
Queen Victoria to the Emperor of China, and as 
plenipotentiary to settle existing differences ; 
expressing the pleasure which Engird would feel 
in being on friendly terms with China ; enumerat- 
ing the causes of complaint against the Chmese 
authorities; demanding ‘the complete execution 
at Canton of all treaty engagements, including the 
free admission of British subjects into the city,’ and 
‘ compensathm to British subjects and persons 


entitled to British protection for loss^ incurred 
in consequence of the late disturbances threat- 
ening a seizure of Canton if these terms were not 
acceded to ; and hinting that the terms would in 
that case be rendered much more severe. On the 
14th Teh sent a reply, very tortnous and cunnmg, 
justifying the conduct of himself and his country- 
men, but evading any direct notice of Elgin's 
demand and threat. On the 24th the British 
plenipotentiary wrote to announce that, as his 
desire for a peaceful termination of the dispute 
had not been properly met, he should at once 
prepare for war. The next day (Christmas-day) 
brought a second letter from Teh, repeating his 
former arguments in a very discursive fashion, but 
evading everything in the way of concession. 

When December had brought what few troops 
the home-government and Lord Canning thought 
they could spare for China, the available numbers 
appeared as follow — 800 men of various services, 
principally of the 59th foot, from the garrison of 
Hong-kong ; 2500 marmes belonging to the various 
ships ; 1500 naval brigade formed from the ships’ 
crews for service on shore ; and 900 French troops 
and seamen — making a total of 5700 men. These 
were aided by about 1000 Chinese and Malay 
coolies, as carriers and labourers — ^men who readily 
sold their patriotism for silver and copper. On 
the 16th, while the attempt at negotiation with 
Teh was still going on, the English and French 
took possession of Honan, as a measure of pre- 
caution. This is an island just opposite Canton ; 
its shore forms the Southwark of the great city. 
The merchants and traders were allowed all pos- 
sible facilities for removing their families and 
goods from such buildings as the captors chose to 
appropriate— the wish being to inflict as small an 
amount of suffering as possible on the Chinese 
people, whom the Eail of EIgm carefuUy distin- 
guished fiom the Chinese government. From 
the 1 6th to the 23d, steamers and gun-boats were 
daily arriving, and taking up positions mostly 
between Canton and the island. On the 22d a 
council was held, at which the Earl of Elgin and 
Baron Gros, having virtually declared war agam&t 
China, gave up the command of the operations 
to the general and the two aflmirals — namely, 
General Straubenzee, Admiral Sir Michael Sey- 
mour, and Admiral R. de Genouilly. On the 
23d, several military and naval officers steamed 
m gun-boats past the whole length of the city, 
landed at a point beyond its northwestern extre- 
mity, walked a mile and a half under the escort 
of a party of marines and sailors, mounted a hill, 
made accurate observations on a series of forts 
north of the city, and returned without the loss of 
a man. On the 24th there was a similar recon- 
naissance east and northeast of the city. These 
exanunatioDS satisfied the officers that the capture 
of the northern forts must be made from the east 
rather than the west Christmas-day and the two 
following days were spent in making preparations 
for the bombardment ; and in distributing papers 
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along the shore, annonncing to the Cantonese what 
calamity was in store for their city if Teh did not 
yield before midnight on the 27th. The viceroy 
remained as immovable as ever, and so the temble 
work began. 

At daylight on the morning of the 28th of 
December the guns opened fire. Their number 
was enormous — some in war-steamers, some in 
gun-boats, some on Honan Island, some in the 
captured forts. The general orders were to fire at 
various parts of the city-wall, and over the city to 
the northern forts, but to work as little mischief as 
possible to the inhabited streets Meanwhile the 
troops, marines, and naval brigade gradually 
effected a landing at about a mile from the eastern 
extremity of the city ; they landed guns and vast 
quantities of stores and ammunition, and then pro- 
ceeded by regular siege-operations to capture all 
the forts on the northern side of the city— the bom- 
bardment of the southern and western wall still 
continuing. These fearful operations continued 
throughout the last four days of the year, dunng 
which an immense number of fragile wooden 
buildings were burned — not purposely, but of 
necessity. The Chinese soldiers did not shew 
m any vast numbers, nor did they display much 
heroism ; the assailants conquered one fort after 
another, until they held the whole of the eastern 
and northern margin of the city — having free com- 
munication with their ships by a line of route to 
their unmolested landing-place. Great as was the 
amount of burning of wooden tenements, the loss 
of life was very small ; the allied killed and 
wounded were less than 150, and the Chinese loss 
was beheved to be not more than double that 
number— so careful had the soldiers and sailors 
been to avoid bringing slaughter into a place 
containing a million of human beings. 

Barely has a city been held under a more 
singular tenure than Canton was held by the 
English and French on New-year’s Day 1858. 
They were masters of all the defences, and natu- 
rally inferred that the city would formally yield 
Nothing of the kind, however, took place. The 
Cantonese resumed trade in their streets and shops, 
but Yeh and his officers kept wholly out of sight 
The ordinary usages of war were ignored by 
this singular people. Elgin, Gros, Straubenzee, 
Seymour, Genouilly— all came to the captured 
forts on the northern heights, and all were per- 
plexed how to deal with these impassible Can- 
tonese. On the 2d of January and two following 
days the captors lived in much discomfort on the 
heights ; but on the 5th a very decided advance 
was made. Mr Farkes, and a few other English- 
men who were famihar with the Chinese language, 
bad been busily engaged coUectmg information 
concerning the hiding-places of the dignitanes 
within the city ; and, acting on the information 
thus obtained, Straub^zee sent several strongly 
armed parties into different districts of the city. 
The results were veiy important. The explorers 
ei^toed Commissioner Teh, the lieutenant- 


governor Peh-kwei, the Tatar gmiend of the 
Chinese forces in and near Gimton, fifty-two 
boxes of dollars in the treasniy, and sbc^y-es^t 
packages of silver ingots. 

From the 5th of Januaiy to the 10th ei 
February the city was placed under very ano- 
malous government. In the first place, Yeh was 
sent as a sort of prisoner to Calcutta. In the next 
place, Teh’s palace became the head-quarters of 
the allied authorities ; while other large buildings 
were appropriated as barracks. The Earl of Elgin 
decided that the Tatar general and the lieutenant- 
governor of Canton should be liberated. The 
genera], Tseang-keun, was obliged to disarm and 
disband bis troops, as a condition of his liberation. 
Elgin thought it prudent that Peh-kwei should be 
formally made governor of the city, to save it from 
pillage. On the 9th the installation of this 
functionary took place, in the presence of Elgin, 
Gros, Bowring, Farkes, Straubenzee, Seymour, 
Genouilly, and other officials Colonel Holloway, 
Captain Martineau, and Mr Farkes were appointed 
commissioners, or a council of three, to assist Feh- 
kwei in his municipal duties. The city now 
became safely traversable by the English and 
French without much danger ; the Chinese soldiers 
were disbanded; and the citizens were willing 
enough to go on with such trade as was lefir to 
them. The council of three insisted on organising 
an efficient street-police; on expediting the admin- 
istration of justice ; on visiting all the prisons ; 
and on liberating such wretched captives as 
appeared to have been unjustly incarcerated. 
Although Feh-kwei protested loudly against this 
interference with his supreme authority, he *iVas 
obliged to submit. This period was a saturnalia 
for pirates ; the regular government being sub- 
verted, thousands of lawless men on the nver 
earned on with impunity that system of piracy 
and plunder which the numerous creeks around 
Canton rendered so practicable When this be- 
came fully known to the authorities now in the 
ascendant, Sir Michael Seymour put in force a 
severe measure of attack and reprisal against 
them. 

How far the objects of the war had been attained, 
remained still a problem. Canton, it is trae, was 
seized; but the impenal court at Fekin was 
invisible and inaccessible, and much evidently 
remained yet to be done. On the lOth of Febmaiy 
the blockade was raised. The Canton river was 
speedily swarming with trading junks ; the Honan 
warehouses were reopened and refilled; British 
merchants resumed their dealings with Chinese 
merchants ; and within a few days many milium 
pounds of tea were on their way to England. 
Shortly after the removal of the blockade the East 
of Elgm and Baron Gros opened communkaiums 
with Count Fntiatine and Mr Eeed ; they proposed^ 
in the names of England and France^ thi^ Itasla 
and the United States should taka part im 
demands still necessary to be ma^ ^ 
Emperor of China. These overtdl«swm ptw^y 
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met; but it must in justice be stated that, in 
&e subsequent operations and n^tiations for 
obtaining treaties, the Russian and American 
plenipotentiaries adopted a more secret and selfish 
policy than comported with the liberal ofier made 
on the part of England and France. Elgin and 
Gros determined that Canton should remain in 
their power until ftiU and satisfactory treaties had 
been obtamed fi*om the emperor. It affords a 
curious illustration of the indomitable perseverance 
of the English newspaper press, that the T^fnes 
correspondent, Mr Wingrove Cooke, after seeing 
all the fighting m the Canton waters, and incumng 
as much hazard as his colleague Idr Russell had 
incurred in similar duties in the Crimea, contnved 
to obtain a passage in the ship (the Inflexible) 
which conveyed Yeh to Calcutta, and to draw forth 
many pecuharities in the character of that redoubt- 
able Chinaman-^a personage who, through the 
columns of that newspaper, soon became familiarly 
known in nearly every part of the globe ; a man 
whose shipboard life was thus summed up, ^he 
eats a great deal, sleeps a great deal, and washes 
very little.* 

Early in March, after the forwarding to Pekin 
of official dispatches under such circumstances as 
to render probable their receipt by the emperor, 
Elgin and Gros moved towards the north. This 
conveyance of letters was, as is usual in the Celes- 
tial Empire, a most complicated affair. Mr Law- 
rence Oliphant, the Earl of Elgin’s private secretary, 
and Viscount de Contades, secretary of legation to 
Baron Gros, went from Canton to Shang-hae, bear- 
ing letters from the English and French plenipoten- 
tiaries, and also from those of America and Russia. 
After reaching Shang-hae, and being joined by 
the British, French, and American consuls, they 
pushed on in boats up the river, on whose banli 
stands the city of Soo-choo, the capital of that part 
of China. The governor endeavoured by eveiy 
means to avoid an interview ; but as the messen- 
gers would not be refused, he received them with 
an unwilling courtesy, and undertook to forward 
their letters to Pekin. The envoys then returned to 
Shang-hae. Certam arrangements were now made 
for the safety of Canton and Hong-kong, and vast 
stores were sent up to Shang-hae, in preparation 
for any contingencies. The Earl of Elgin and his 
suite, on their way to Shang-ha^ sojourned for 
a while at Fuh-choo-foo. All the plenipotentiaries 
arrived at Shang-hae during the latter half of the 
month. They received answers from the court of 
Pekin to their several letters. The Chinese autho- 
rities endeavoured so to treat the subject as to keep 
(he plenipotentiaries as far away firom Pekin as 
possible. They alleged that, whether Yeh had or 
bad not misu^ his authority at Canton, he was 
now dismissed, and was replaced by*a viceroy who 
would be ready to listen to any reasonable repre- 
sentations ; they recommended that the English 
Kud French plenipotentiaiies had better return to 
the south, there .to resume their superintendence 
^ peaoeM commerce ; that the Rusdans should 


return to the north, and the Americans remaii 
quietly at the trading ports. These rephes did no 
purport to come from the emperor, who was toe 
lofty a personage to recognise the plenipotentiaries 
they came through the governor of the Shang-hae 
province, and were worded in the customary style 
of Chinese magniloquence. 

The month of April found the Chinese quarrel 
apparently as far from solution as ever. The 
advice of the imperial authorities, that they should 
keep away from Pekin, and attend to their trading 
affairs, was not likely to be followed by the pleni- 
potentiaries — one of whom, at any rate, had come 
from Europe for a far different purpose. Affairs 
did not progress very favourably at Canton. Pirates 
continued to infest the river ; while an army of 
rebels— equally hostile to the imperialists and to 
the ' barbarians ’ — ^was marching towards the city 
from the interior. Many of the inhabitants, 
rendered uneasy by the strange confusion in the 
government and ownership of their city, fled from 
Canton. The English merchants found their 
trading arrangements sadly checked by these 
sources of disquietude ; and they sighed for the 
return of those times when opium, and tea, and 
silk brought them large profits. Finding, as they 
had all along surmised, that nothing effectual 
could be done except in the immediate vicinity of 
Pekin, the plenipotentiaries took their departure 
from Shang-hae, and steamed northward. Count 
Putiatine, in the America steamer, anchored off the 
Pei-ho river on the 14th ; a few hours afterwards 
arrived the Furims and the Leven^ in the former 
of which was the Earl of Elgin ; Mr Reed, in the 
Mississippi, made his appearance on the 16th ; 
Baron Gros, in the Audaiceuse, joined his brother- 
plenipotentiaries on the 23d; and Admirals Sey- 
mour and Genouilly arrived on the 24th Letters 
were now sent off to Pekin, demanding the 
appointment of an official of high rank to meet the 
representatives of the four courts, to confer on the 
matters in dispute ; and allowing six days for the 
return of an answer This decisive step produced 
a more immediate effect than any course yet 
adopted ; the emperor, unless wholly deceived by 
those around him, had now ample means of 
knowing that a formidable armament was at the 
mouth of the nver on whose banks the imperial 
city is situated, and that Russia and America had 
joined England and France in this demonstration. 
Before the six days had expired, a messenger 
arrived to announce that Tao, or Tan, governor- 
general of the province, had been appointed as 
envoy to meet the plempotentianes. Meanwhile, 
the month of May was a troubled one in Canton. 
The new governor Hwang, and the lieutenant- 
governor Peh-kwei, were ft^uently detected in 
manoeuvres not quite satisfhetory to the English 
and French officers left in charge of the city. 
Many of the Cantonese themselves believed that 
Hwang had received secret orders from Peto to 
retake Canton while the allies yf&te ragaged in the 
northern waters. There were mach i nati<»s a* 
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Pekin, rebel armies in the inner pToyinces, restless 
Tatars in the Canton province, pirates in the 
river, and unreliable Chinese authorities every- 
where ; insomuch that the continuance of quietude 
in the city was very problematical. Dunng the 
month, about 1200 sepoys arrived from Calcutta ; 
they had belonged to the 47th and 65th Bengal 
native infantry, disarmed m India as a matter of 
precaution, but not implicated in actual mutiny ; 
the 70th had preceded them, and had behaved 
steadily in China. 

The Earl of Elgin and Baron Gros experienced 
the customary dilEculty in bnnging the Chinese to 
anything like a candid agreement or understand- 
ing. The new envoy, Tao, was long m making his 
appearance ; and when he did appear, his powers 
of treating were found to be so limited, and his 
attempts at evasion so many, that the aid of cannon- 
balls was again found to be necessary. Steamers 
were quickly sent down to Shang-hae, Hong-kong, 
and Canton, for reinforcements ; and on the 20th 
of May hostile operations began. The banks of 
the Pei-ho being defended by forts, these forts were 
attacked one by one, and captured. The plenipo- 
tentiaries were by this means enabled to advance 
higher up the river, increasing their chance of a 
direct communication with the authorities at Pekin. 
The Chinese had not been idle; for throughout 
the month they had been seen drilling their troops 
in the forts, and sinking junks to bar the naviga- 
tion of the river ; but the gun-boats which the 
English and French had now brought up, and the 
boats of the war-ships, made light of these obstruc- 
tions. The Eussian and American ambassadors 
were pretty well satisfied with the trading conces- 
sions offered to them by the Chinese authorities ; 
but the English and French were determined to be 
satisfied with nothing less than a definite settle- 
ment of all the points in dispute ; and hence the 
attack on the forts, which evidently produced an 
immense excitement higher up the river. 

June began with a battle, or at least, a skirmish, 
outside Canton — shewing that a peaceful occupa- 
tion of that city was not readily to be looked for 
A military force of ^braves* or Chinese soldiers 
having gradually been approaching from the 
north. General Straubenzee deemed it necessary to 
encounter and crush or disperse them at once. On 
the 2d, accompanied by Mr Parkes, he started off* 
to the hills on the north of the city, having with 
him about a thousand men supplied with three 
days* rations. The braves, who were soon met 
with, kept up a skirmishing fight all day on the 
3d, and then retired without much loss. Strau- 
benzee returned to Canton on the 4th, also without 
much loss in actual fighting ; but his soldiers had 
been stricken down in considerable number by the 
terrible heat of the sun. The expedition was 
scarcely to be considered satisffictory ; for the 
braves were still hovering among the hills, very 
little disheartened by their defeat As the month 
Advanced, tiie state of afiSurs at Canton became 
worse and worse. Buckets wefre frequently fired 
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at night into the posts held by the allies ; the 
suburbs were fhll of armed m^yis mdj for teaj 
mischief; the streets became unsafe to Boropeims 
unless armed or guarded ; occasional attacks were 
made on the police, and even on the sentiiei; 
headless bodies of Europeans were sometimes fimnd 
in the river ; two or three sailors were waylaid, 
cut down, and carried off; and placards were 
posted up about the city, couched in the most 
ferocious language against the ‘foreign devils.’ 
One of these placards designated the Bntish consul 
as Hhe red-haired barbarian Parkes’ 

The state of affairs further north, during this 
month of June, was more favourable. The destruc- 
tion of the forts on the banks of the Pei-ho had the 
effect of bringing the Chinese anthonties again into 
a disposition for negotiation. The river was care- 
fully examined from Ta-koo up to Tien-sing— a city 
of 300,000 inhabitants, situated on the high road to 
Pekin, at a point where the Great Canal of China 
enters the Pei-ho. The four plenipotentiaries 
steamed up to Tien-sing, where they were allowed 
to remain : seeing that the Chinese government, 
paralysed by the capture of the forts, no longer 
made an attempt to obstruct them. Governor Tao 
was dismissed, for having managed matters badly; 
and two mandarins of high rank, Kwei-liang and 
Hwa-sha-na, were appointed to negotiate with the 
barbarians. The plenipotentiaries took up their 
abode on shore, in a house provided by the man- 
darins ; and a renewed series of negotiations com- 
menced. Meanwhile, all hostilities were suspended ; 
the war-junks and the gun-boats remained peace- 
fully at anchor, and the trading-junks were allowed 
to pass up and down the river. About the middle 
of the month, some of the inhabitants of Tien-sing 
manifested a disposition to molest the plenipoten- 
tiaries and their suites ; whereupon Sir Michael 
Seymour ordered up a few seamen and mannes — 
who, perambulating the walls and streets of the 
city for a few hours, gave such a check to the 
citizens as to induce a more peaceful demeanour. 
One of the first definite results of the conferences 
which now ensued, was a treaty between China 
and the United States, signed on the 18th of June 
by Mr Eeed and the two Chinese mandarins. 
America had from the first sought to obtam the 
best terms for herself, without much consideration 
for the other powers ; and as her demeanour was 
more courteous than threatening, more submissive 
than dignified; as, moreover, her demands were 
not so extensive as those of England — she found 
less difficulty in settbng the terms of a commercial 
treaty, which would open up a door for increased 
American trading with China; and with this Mr 
Beed was well satisfied. Count Pntiatine about frie 
same date signed a treaty as the representa^e d 
Russia. The policy of his court was to keep 
other great powers as fitr from Pekin as possfibi^ 
m order that nothing might check the gmtei 
growth of Bussian influence on tiie nedbmm 
frontier of the Chinese empire. The tsmanf^ 
Bussian treaty were far more importimt Usm tiiese 
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of the American ; they included the c^sion to 
of a large area of country near the mouth 
of the great nver Amoor, and of an amount of 
trading privileges such as had never before been 
conceded by China to any other country whatever. 

The English and French treaties, especially 
the former, being more comprehensive in their 
character, could not be settled so readily as the 
American. Commissioner Key-ing, who had 


concluded the treaty of Nankin with Sir Henry 
Pottinger in 1842, was sent from Pekin to Tien- 
sing to assist Kwei-liang and Hwa-sha-na in the 
present instance; but the Earl of Elgin, seeing that 
Key-ing was disposed for a course of cunnmg and 
trickery, refused to treat with him; and the 
negotiations were left to the other two commis- 
sioners. All difficulties being gradually removed 
by three weeks of negotiation, treaties were at 
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length signed on the 26th and 27th of June respec- 
tively by the Earl of Elgin and Baron Gros, with 
the two Chinese commissioners. The provisions 
were nearly the same for England and for France, 
except an indemnity to be given to the former 
nation for the expenses of the war and for certain 
losses incurred by the merchants. The more 
important clauses of the English treaty may be 
thus thrown into a summary ; Confirmation of the 
former Treaty of Nankin— Agreement to appoint 
British ambakador at Pekin, and Chinese ambas- 
sador at London— Family and suite of British 
ambamador to have residence and security at Pekin, 
and fhoOities for travelling, transaction of business, 
and tranamiasion of letters — ^British ambassador to 
eo(rreiq[Kmd on terms of equahty with the Chinese 


mmister for foreign affairs — Chnstianity, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, to be tolerated, and Chris- 
tian missionaries protected throughout the Chinese 
Empire— British subjects permitted to trade and 
to travel in the intenor — Chin-kiang, on the great 
nver Yang-tsze-kiang ; Nmchwang, in Manchoona , 
Tang-choo, in the Gulf of Pe-che-lee ; Tae-wan, in 
the island of Formosa ; Swatow and Eiung-choo, 
in the island of Hainan, to be declared free ports ; 
in addition to Canton, Amoy, Fuh-choo-foo, Ning' 
po, and Shang-bae,the five already opened; and in 
addition, also, to three other ports on the Tang- 
tsze-kiang, as soon as they should be breed from 
rebels — ^An Anglo-Chinese commission to prepare 
a commercial tariff whidi is to be revised 
ten years — Inland transit dues to be ocmunuted for 
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an ad vakrem rate — ^Official correspondence to be 
conducted in English as the text or original^ with 
a Chinese translation as an accompaniment — ^The 
Chinese character or symbol denoting ‘ barbarian ’ 
to be in fature omitted in Chinese official docu- 
ments relating to foreigners — British ships-of-war 
permitted to visit any ports in the empire, and 
their comraandei*s to be treated on terms of equality 
by the Chinese officials — Both nations to assist lu 
suppressing piracy in Chinese watera— Amount of 
indemnity to be settled by a separate article 

The Earl of Elgin would not quit Tien-sing until 
he had clearly ascertained that the emperor under- 
stood and accepted the terms of the treaty : this 
done, he returned on the 6th of July to Shang<hae. 

It is impossible to avoid seeing that such a 
treaty, if faithfully carried out, would greatly 
revolutionise the commercial and social institutions 
of China. If British ships-of-war be permitted to 
visit any of the ports, and trading-ships have free 
entiy to nearly a dozen of the number; if the 
great Yang-tsze-kiang be made a channel up which 
British manufactures may penetrate ; if Christian 
missionaries may teach and preach, print and dis- 
tribute, without opposition from the government ; 
if a British official may reside at the imperial city, 
and the Chinese emperor condescend to appoint an 
ambassador to London ; finally, if the vain assump- 
tion of superiority be discontinued in Chinese 
official documents relating to the English— an 
immense advance will have been made towards 
bringing China into the fraternity of nations. The 
great doubt was, whether so vast a change would 
not be too extensive to be made at once — ^too 
humiliating, in the Chinese view, for the imperial 
government to adopt in its integrity* especially 
as the British did not offer to assist the emperor 
against the rebels who ravaged his dominions It 
was not expected that the formalities of ratifica- 
tion could all be completed before the summer of 
1859 The Hon Mr Bruce, brother to the Earl of 
Elgin, conveyed the treaty to England. No sooner 
was the tenor of the treaty known, than English 
merchants began to make inquiries and calcula- 
tions concerning increased exports, of salt and 
other commodities, to the China seas. The 
indemnity question was felt to be one which 
could not be settled without long delay, in treat- 
ing with so peculiar a people as the Chinese. 
Commissioners on both sides were to decide how 
much should be paid by China, for injuiy inflicted 
on Bntish property at Canton, and for the 
expenses of the British expedition , they were also 
to decide on the revised tanff for imports and 
exports. 

.While the terms of this treaty were being 
settled at Tien-sing, the state of Canton became 
more and more disturbed. Street-murders were 
veiy frequent ; bags of gunpowder were exploded 
in the streets, at moments when patrols were 
expected to pass ; and missiles were hurled, from 
unseen quarters, into all parts of the city where 
Eorc^ieans re^ed. Many of the more peaceful 
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citizens left Canton, and their honsee wm at onoe 
seized by ruffians, who posted up prodamatms 
of most ultra-Chinese c^racter. One ef these 
proclamations was to the effect that^ ^We have 
ascertained that there are only two or tteee 
thousand English and French dogs in the ciQr; 
but our numbers are thousands on thousands ; and 
if every one of us cany but a sword to kill every 
foreigner that we meet, we shall soon kill them ali 
If any one tmde or supply provisions to the foreign 
dogs, we shall arrest and punish him according to 
the village regulations. All those who are in 
the employ of the foreign dogs must leave their 
employment in one month —and terrible denuncia- 
tions were hurled against all tliose who should 
disobey these behests. General Straubonzee and 
the other officials w*ere much perplexed bow to 
deal with this state of things ; they began to fear 
that nothing less than a bombardment of the city 
would drive out the * braves,’ and restore peaceful 
trade, and yet it would bo an anomaly to use 
cannon and muskets, beheading and imprisonment, 
against the subjects of an emperor with whom we 
had just made a treaty of peace. In this exigency, 
Sir John Bowiing caused large posting-bills to 
printed in Chinese — announcing that a treaty of 
peace had been signed between the two countries ; 
that all animosity ought now to cease ; that many 
Chinese, hitherto residing at Hong kong as servants 
and tiaders, had been frightened away by threaten- 
ing proclamations from some of the authorities on 
the mainland ; that surreptitious attempts had been 
made to check the supply of provisions to Hong- 
kong , and that many inconveniences had thence 
arisen. The placard proceeded to warn all per- 
sons and communities against any interference 
w'lth the peaceful resumption of commerce between 
the two nations. An attempt to distnbute this 
placard or proclamation ivas clumsily made, and 
led to disaster. Two British officers, knowing the 
Chinese language, went with a few seamen in the 
gun-boat Starhn^, to the coast of the mainland 
nearly opposite the island of Hong-kong. Some 
difficulty being experienced in obtaining an inter- 
view with the official authorities, the sailors landed 
under a flag of truce, and attempted to post up the 
placards in the water-side suburbs of the town of 
Namtow , they were, however, attacked by Chinese 
soldiery, and driven back to the gun-boat, with the 
loss of one of their number and the wounding 
of another. 

This untoward failure of coarse led to further 
fighting. As the attack made by the Chinese on 
the sadors was in defiance of a flag of trace, Sr 
John Bowriog deemed himself justified in infli<^g 
a punishment on the town. He made a requisltioii 
to General Straubenzee, who thereupon organii^ 
a small expeditioiiaiy force. He selected 700 men 
—59th foot, artillery, engineers, marines, and 
bngade— who were commanded by hirns^ pad 
Commodore K^th Stewart They landed 
Namtow on the Ilth of August, and mea^ioe to 
the inhabitants that no injury weti^ be tee to 
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if they remained neutral; the attack being 
Mraded against the ^braves’ or Chinese soldiers, 
who had originated the contest Within a few 
hours a fort was attacked, the Chinese troops 
driren out, the fort destroyed, and two large brass 
guns brought away as trophies. The object in view 
was, not to injure the town or the inhabitants, but 
to prove to the authorities that* any disregard of a 
flag of truce would subject them to a hostile 
demonstration. 

Throughout these strange operations, in which 
war and peace were so oddly mmgled — the one 
prevailing at Namtow, the other at Tien-sing— the 
cily of Canton continued in a disturbed state. On 
the 21st of July, the ‘braves ’ outside the city went 
so far as to plan an attack for the expulsion of 
the English and French altogether from the place. 
They were speedily beaten off. As before, how- 
ever, it was a discomfiture, not a suppression ; for 
the braves settled down in an encampment about 
four miles from Canton, ready for any exigencies. 
During a considerable time after the signing of the 
treaty at Tien-sing, Governor Whang either did not 
know of it, or else disregarded it; but in the 
course of the month of August, evidence gradually 
appeared that he had been officially informed of 
the treaty. He forbade the braves to make any 
further attacks. Many Chinese traders, who had 
been driven in disquietude from Canton, now 
returned ; and Hong-kong began again to look out 
for Chinese servants and work-people. Governor 
Whang’s proclamation, dated August 17th, con- 
tained a statement which bore an aspect of con- 
siderable probability ‘ There are, both within and 
without the city, many villains and thieves who, 
pretending they are braves, take advantage of the 
state of affairs to create disturbances in order to 
plunder and rob, and from whose hands the 
citizens have suffered much. If such rascality be 
not speedily suppressed, how can the minds of the 
people be set at ease, or tranquilhty restored? 
And unless the villains be apprehended, how can 
the districts be purged ? ’ Wherefore he gave 
orders for the suppression of violence and hostile 
manifestations. 

During the months of September and October 
—with the exception of a stroke of diplomacy at 
Japan, presently to be adverted to — Lord Elgin 
remained in the China seas, chiefly at Shang-hae, 
waiting for the Chinese commissioners who were 
to settle with him the minor details supplementaiy 
to the treaty. Former experience having shewn 
that the Chinese authorities viewed the obhgations 
of a treaty somewhat lightly, it was not deemed 
prudent either to give up Canton, or to withdraw 
the powerfhl naval force from the China coast, 
until all ihe omiditions of the treaty had been put 
in a fair train for fulfilment Canton gradu^y 
recovered its trade and quietude ; Hong-kong 
gradually got back its Chinese servants and 
artisans ; and the English fleet vigorously put in 
operatimi that dause of the treaty which related 
to the suppression of piracy. Expeditions were 


fitted out from Hong-kong, which captured and 
destroyed hundreds of piratical junks. 

One of the most remarkable episodes in this 
remarkable Chinese war bore relation to Japan — 
an empire consisting of many islands, lying north- 
eastward of China. Until a few years ago, the 
Japanese traded only with the Chinese and the 
Dutch. The Dutch were allowed to establish a 
trading station on the small island of Desima, 
which was connected with the larger island of 
Kiusm or Kioosioo by a bridge. At the Kiusiu end 
of the bridge was the city of Nagasaki or Nangasaki, 
with the inhabitants of which only the Dutch 
were allowed to trade. One ship annually, and 
one only, was permitted to come to Desima from 
Java, bringing sugar, ivory, tin, lead, bar-iron, fine 
chintzes, and a few other commodities, and con- 
veying away in exchange copper, camphor, 
lackered-wood ware, porcelain, rice, soy, &c. 
The Chinese, hke the Dutch, were confined to 
the little island opposite Nagasaki, but their 
trading privileges were greater ; at three different 
periods of the year they were wont to send laden 
junks from Amoy, Ning-po, and Shang-hae, and 
exchange Chinese commodities for Japanese, 
Such was the state of matters until a short time 
previous to the Russo-Turkish war; when the 
United States, taking advantage of an insult 
offered to American ships, induced or compelled 
the Japanese government to permit intercourse 
between the two countries, to be conducted at 
certain ports under certain regulations. Some 
time afterwards, similar privileges were accorded 
to Russia and England. The convention with 
England, signed at Nagasaki on the 9th of October 
1855, provided for very httle more than this — ^that 
British ships might resort to the three ports of 
Nagasaki, Simoda, and Hakodadi, for the purpose 
of effecting repairs, and obtaining fresh water, 
provisions, and such supplies as they might abso- 
lutely need. It was a denial of such aid to 
distressed ships that had led the United States to 
threaten the Japanese. France, not to be left 
behind by other nations, sent an expedition to 
obtain shipping privileges similar to those conceded 
to America, England, and Russia. On the 25th of 
May 1856, M. de Montravel presented himself 
before the governor of Nagasaki, accompanied by 
rather an imposing array of officers ; he had no 
difficulty in procunng the desired concession. On 
the 11th of December in the same year, two British 
merchant-ships, about to enter the harbour at 
Nagasaki, to purchase certain supphes, were refased 
admission ; whereupon the two captains sailed up 
close to the town, landed, and marched with a 
strong escort to the residence of the governor. He 
declined to receive them, but undertook that any 
letter from them should be conveyed to the 
emperor at Jedo or Tedo, the capitid of Japan. 
This letter obtained the dedred result ; an imperial 
edict being issued on January 26, 1857, that 
ships from any of the four nations might enter 
Nagasaki as well as the other two ports— 
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that none of the crews attempted to penetrate into 
the interior. This letter was, in fhct, nothing 
more than the carrying ont of an agreement, 
which the governor of Naga^iki had on a former 
occasion evaded. On the 17th of June 1857, Mr 
Townshejid Harris, acting under the United States 
consul at Hong-kong, signed a treaty at Simoda 
vrith two Japanese commissioners. This treaty 
was a great advance, in commercial liberality, on 
anything previously known in that region. 

Thus matters remained until the autumn of 
1858 ; when, expeditions to China having been 
sent from England, France, Russia, and America, 
advantage was taken of the proximity of Japan to 
obtain by and for the first three countries the 
same trading privileges as had been granted to 
America. It was, throughout, a very singular race 
between four great nations, in which America 
obtained the first start. The Japanese had, 
during three or four years, seen much more of 
Europeans and Amencans than at any former 
period, and had begun to acquire enlarged notions 
of international commerce ; moreover, they had 
lately heard of the powerful armaments on the 
Canton and Pei-ho rivers, and of the treaties which 
those armaments had enforced; from whence 
the Earl of Elgin inferred that he might prob- 
ably meet with success in an attempt to obtain 
an improved treaty of commerce. On the 3d of 
August he entered the port of Nagasaki, with the 
Funmts, Retrihutionf and Lee — taking with him a 
steam-yacht as a present from Queen Victoria to 
the Emperor of Japan, On the following day he 
was joined by Sir Michael Seymour, with the 
Calcutta and Inflexible. It being deemed best that 
the yacht should be presented at Jedo if possible, 
the expedition set forth again, and proceeded to 
Simoda Here it was ascertained that Mr Towns- 
hend Hams, United States consul, had just 
returned from Jedo with a new and very advan- 
tageous treaty of commerce between America and 
Japan ; that Count Putiatine was at that very 
moment negotiating for a similar treaty between 
Russia and Japan ; and that Mr Donker Curtius, 
Dutch consul, had been trying in a similar direc- 
tion for Holland. The Earl at once saw that 
no time was to be lost, or he would be distanced 
by the other diplomatists. Procuring the aid of a 
Dutch interpreter, through the courtesy of Mr 
Harris, his lordship proceeded from Simoda 
towards Jedo on the 12th, Disregarding the rules 
laid down by the Japanese government concern- 
ing the anchoring-places of ships, the squadron, 
led by Captain Sherard Osborne, boldly pushed 
on to the vicinity of the city — to the utter 
astonishment of the natives, official and non- 
official. Boats approached, containing Japanese 
officers, who earnestly begged the Bntish repre- 
sentative not to approach the great city, which had 
never yet been visited by a foreign ship ; but as he 
was deaf to their entreaties, they prepared to give 
him a courteous reception on iffiore. Although 
the dty was strongly protected by forts^ ^ere 


was no indimition of a hostile repulsion of Ihe 
strangers. During eight days did redde 

within the great city of Jedo, treated wi^ ey^ 
attention — ^possibly because there were Bdiish 
ships-of-war and a gun-boat just at hand. All ^ 
naval officers had o^rtunity of traversing ^ 
city during this inteiVd, and met with signs^of 
civilisation such as induced them to write home 
very glowing descriptionB. The earl at first met 
with diffictdties, arising fh>m the circumstance 
that a conservative had Just supplanted a hberal 
ministry (to use English terms) at Jedo, strength- 
ening the prejudice against foreigners. Indeed, 
this change of ministry had arisen two or three 
days before, in consequence of the signing of 
the liberal treaty with America. Elgin, however, 
triumphed over this and all other difficulties ; he 
arrived at Shang-hae again on the 3d of Sep- 
tember, bringing with him a treaty of commerce 
between England and Japan, signed at Jedo on the 
26th of August. 

The treaty thus obtained was written in Dutch 
as the original, with English and Japanese transla- 
tions. The chief clauses comprised the following 
provisions : England may appoint an ambassador to 
Jedo, and Japan an ambassador to London — The 
ambassadors to be free to travel in the respective 
empires — Each power may appoint consuls at* the 
ports of the other — The ports of Hakodadi, Nana- 
gawa, Nagasaki, Nee-e-gata, Hiogo, Jedo, and 
Osaca, to be opened to British traders at various 
times by the year 1863 — British traders may lease 
ground and build dwellings and warehouses at 
those ports-^The British may travel to distances 
within a certain radius of each port — In any 
dispute between British and Japanese, the British 
consuls to act as friendly arbitrators — If arbitration 
fail, British offenders to be tried by British laws, 
and Japanese by those of Japan — Bntish residents 
may employ Japanese as servants or workmen — 
British may freely exercise their religion — Foreign 
and Japanese coin may be used indifferently for 
commercial purposes — Supphes for Bntish vessels 
may be stored at certain ports free of duty — 
Japanese authorities to render aid to stranded 
British vessels — Bntish captains may employ 
Japanese pilots— Goods may be imported at an 
ad valorem duty, without any transit or other dues, 
and may be re-exported duty free— British and 
Japanese to aid each other in preventing smugg- 
ling — Money, apparel, and household furniture of 
Bntish subjects residing in Japan to be imported 
duty free— Munitions of war to be prohibited— AH 
other articles to pay an ad valorem import-dufy, 
varying from 5 to 35 per cent., according to a tajtf 
to be specially prepared — Any trading privileges, 
granted hereafter to any other nation, to be granted 
equally to England. 

This very important treaty— even more HbMl 
in its provisions than that concluded with 
— ^was to be ratified by the two couvl%^ dM 
the ratifications exchanged, withhi eoe yetf 
from the signature. 
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§3. ENGLISH PROSPECTS IN THE EAST. 


When, by the month of October 1858, it was 
known that the object of the Persian expedition 
had been fulfilled by the complete withdrawal 
of the Persians from Herat; that the purpose 
of the Chinese expedition had been even more 
than fulfilled, supposing the advantageous treaty 
made by the Earl of Elgin to be faithfully 
observed; and that a remarkable commerci^ 
trealy had been signed with Japan — ^the English 
nation felt, not unjustly, that their prospects 
of advancement in the east were greatly height- 
ened. All depended, however, or would depend, 
on the result of the struggle in India; if that 
ended satisfactorily, the power of England in Asia 
would be greater than ever. That the Indian 
straggle wndd have a fiivourable termination, 
few ^bted. There was much to be done ; but 
as the whole empire cheerfully supported the 
government in the preparations for doing it, and 


as those preparations had been widely spread and 
deeply considered, success was very confidently 
looked forward to. 

The arrangements for the final discomfiture (if 
not extinction) of the mutineers, and for bringing 
back a misguided peasantry to habits of order and 
of industry, will be noticed presently ; but it may 
be desirable first to glance at two important sub- 
jects which much occupied the attention of 
thoughtful men— namely, the probable causes of 
the Revolt ; and, consequent on those causes, the 
general character of the reforms proper to he 
introduced into the government of In^a, as an 
accompaniment to the change from the Company’s 
rSgime to that of the Queen. 

The iKunplexity of Indian afiairs was very 
remarkable; and in no instance more so than with 
reference to the first of the above two subjects of 
speculatiou. Down to the closing scene, mmi could 
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not agree in their answers to the question-** 
‘What was the cause of the mutiny T Mili- 
tary officers^ cabinet ministers^ commissioners, 
magistrates, missionaries, members of parhament, 
pamphleteers, writers in newspapers, as they 
had differ^ at first, so did they differ to the end. 
This discrepancy offers strong proof that the causes 
were many in number and varied in kind— 
that the Revolt was a resultant of several inde- 
pendent forces, all tending towards a common end. 
It may not be without value to shew in what 
directions public men sought for these causes 
The following summaries present the views of a 
few among many who wrote on the subject 
Mr Gubbins,* who was financial commissioner 
of Oude (or Oiidh) when the mutiny began, was 
requested by Mr Colvin, heutenant-governor of the 
Northwest Provinces, to express his opinions con- 
cerning the causes of that catastiophe. He wrote 
out his opinions; and stated that Sir Henry 
Lawrence,^ shortly before his death, concurred 
mainly with them. In the first place, he did not 
attribute the mutiny to Russian intrigue— an expla- 
nation that had occurred to the minds of some 
persons In the second place, he disbelieved that the 
mutiny was due to a Mohammedan conspiracy ; the 
movement began among soldiers, of whom four- 
fifths or more weie Hindoos, and certain Moham- 
medan sovereigns and leaders only joined it when 
they saw a probable chance of lecovenng dominion 
for their race and their leligion. In the third place, 
Mr Gubbins equally denied that it was a national 
rebellion, a rising of a nation against its rulers , 
for, he urged, the villagers were throughout more 
disposed to remain neutral than to aid either side , 
we had no right to expect any great loyalty from 
them ; and we received all that could fairly be 
looked for — the sympathy of some, the hostility of 
others, but the neutrality of the greater number 
In the fourth place, he denied that the annexation 
of Oude caused the mutiny; there were certain 
persons — courtiers of the deposed king, shopkeepers 
at Lucknow, soldiers of the late kin^s army, and 
budmashes— who had suffered by the change ; but 
the mass of the population, he contended, had been 
benefited by us, and had neither ground nor wish 
for insurrection Having thus expressed his 
dissent from many modes of explanation, Mr 
Gubbins proceeded to give his own views, which 
traced the mutiny to three concurrent causes ‘ I 
conceive that the native igind had been gradually 
alarmed on the vital subjects of caste and religion, 
when the spark was applied by the threatened 
introduction of the greased cartridge ; that this 
spark fell upon a native army most dangerously 
organised, subject to no sufficient bonds of disciphne, 
and discontented , and, above all, that this occurred 
at a time when Bengal and the Northwestern 
Provinces were so denuded of European troops as 
to leave the real power in the hands of the natives.* 
Mr RceSjt confining his observations to the 

* Account of the MuUme* tn Oudh 

f FtroonaH, Narratwe of the Stege of Lucknow 


province with which he was best acquainted, 
attributed the mutiny to Uie mo^ of govemmg 
Onde by the English, snpoiadded to ilie fierce 
hostility of the Mussulmans to Chmtiwi in 
general. Thousands of natives had been thn^^ 
ont of employ by the change of government^ and 
with them their retainers and servants ; all alike 
were rendered impoverished and discontented. 
The shopkeepers of Lucknow, who had made large 
profits by supplying the palaces and harem of the 
king before his deposition, lost that advantage 
when an English commissioner took the kin^s 
place. New taxes and duties were imposed, as 
a means of substituting a regular for an irregular 
revenue; and these taxes irritated the payers. 
The Mohammedan teachers and fanatics, he urged, 
enraged at the substitution of a Christian for a 
Moslem government, were ready for any reac- 
tionary measures. Lastly, there were innumerable 
vagabonds, bravos, and beggars in the city, who 
had fonnd bread in it under native rule, but who 
nearly starved under the more systematic English 
government. Hence, Mr Rees contended, the 
great city of Lucknow had for a year or more been 
ripe for rebellion, come from what quarter and in 
what way it might. 

Colonel Bourchier,* like many military officers, 
sought for no other origin of the mutiny than that 
which was due to the state of the native army. 
The enormous increase in that army — by the 
contingents raised to guard the newly acquired 
territories in Central India, the Punjaub, and 
Oude — with no corresponding increase in the 
European force, encouraged a belief on the part of 
many of the natives that they had a fair chance of 
being able to drive the English altogether from the 
country. The colonel quoted an opinion expressed 
by the gallant and lamented Brigadier Nicholson, 
who possessed an intimate knowledge of the native 
character—* Neither greased cartridges, the annexa- 
tion of Oude, nor the paucity of European officers, 
was the cause of the mutiny. For yeara I have 
watched the army, and felt sure they only wanted 
an opportunity to try their strength with us.’ 

Mr Ludlow t ridiculed the idea of the mutiny 
being sudden and unexpected. He pointed to the 
fact that Munro, Metcalfe, Napier, and other 
experienced men, had long ago predicted an 
eventual outbreak, arising mainly from the defec- 
tive organisation of the mihtary force. Mr Ludlow 
himself attributed the mutiny to many concurrent 
causes. The Brahmins were against us, because 
we were giadoally sapping the foundaUoos Hielr 
religion and power ; the Mussulman leaders were 
against us, because we had reduced the Mogul 
rule to a shadow, and most of the nawabsl^ 
likewise , the Mahrattas were against wi, beeauas 
we bad gradually lessened the power of Scltk^ 
Holkar, the Guicowar, the Peishwa, the Kena^ mi 
other leading men of their natiem ; the Ooiimm 
were against us, because;, in addition to 
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d gpo i od their king, we had greatly lessened 
pfiyil^ges and emolaments of the soldiery who 
^td heretofore served him ; and lastly, the EUndoo 
sepoys were turned against ns, because they 
believed the rumour that the British government 
intended to degrade their caste and religion by 
the medium of greased cartridges. Mr Ludlow 
treated the cartndge grievance as the spark that 
had directly kindled the flame ; but he beheved 
there were sufficient inflammable materials for 
the outbreak even if this particular panic had 
not arisen. 

Mr Mead,'’^ who, in connection with the press of 
India, had been one of the fiercest assailants of the 
Company in general, and of Viscount Canning in 
particular, insisted that the mutiny was a natural 
result of a system of government wrong in almost 
every particular — cruel to the natives, insulting to 
Europeans not connected with the Company, and 
blind even in its selfishness. More especially, 
however, he referred it to ‘the want of disciplme 
in the Bengal army ; the general contempt enter- 
tained by the sepoys for authority, the absence 
of all power on the part of commanding officers 
to reward or punish ; the greased cartridges ; 
and the annexation of Oude.’ The ‘marvellous 
imbecility* of the Calcutta government — a sort 
of language very customary with this writer—he 
referred to, not as a cause of the mutiny, but 
as a circumstance or condition which pernntted 
the easy spread of disaffection. 

Mr Raikes,t who, as judge of the Sudder Court 
at Agra, had an intimate knowledge of the North- 
west Provinces, contended that, so far as concerned 
those provinces, there was one cause of the 
troubles, and one only — ^the mutiny of the sepoys. 
It was a revolt growing out of a mihtary mutmy, 
not a mutiny growing out of a national discontent. 
Ever since the disasters at Cabool taught the 
natives that an English army miffhi be annihilated, 
Mr Baikes had noticed a change m the demeanour 
of the Bengal sepoys. He beheved that they 
indulged in dreams of ambition ; and that they 
made use of the cartridge grievance merely as a 
pretext, in the beginning of 1857. The outbreak 
having once commenced, Mr Raikes traced all the 
rest as consequences, not as causes — The villagers 
in many districts wavered, because they thought 
the power of England was really declining ; the 
Goojurs, Mewatties, and other predatoiy tribes 
rose into activity, because the bonds of regular 
government were loosened, the Mussulman fanatics 
rose, because they deemed a revival of Moslem 
power just possible ; but Mr Raikes denied that 
there was anything like general disaffection or 
national insurrection in the provinces with which 
he was best acquainted. 

‘Indophilus*!— the nom de plume of a distin- 
guiriied dvihan, who had first served the Company 
in India, and then the imperisd government in 


England— discountenanced the idea of any general 
conspiracy. He beheved that the immediate 
exciting cause of the mutiny was the greased cart- 
ridges ; but that the predisposing causes were two 
— ^the dangerous constitution of the Bengal sepoy 
army, and the Brahmin dread of reforms. On 
the latter point he said: ‘In the progress of reform, 
we are all accomphces. From the abolition of 
suttee, to the exemption of native Christian con- 
verts from the forfeiture of their rights of inherit- 
ance; from the formation of the first metalled 
road, to covering India with a network of railways 
and electric telegraphs — ^there is not a single good 
measure which has not contributed something to 
impress the mihtary priests with the conviction 
that, if they were to make a stand, they must do 
so soon, else the opportunity would pass away for 
ever.’ 

The Rev. Dr Duff,* director of the Free Church 
Scotch Missions in India, differed, on the one hand, 
from those who treated the outbreak merely as a 
nuhtary revolt, and, on the other, from those who 
regarded it as a great national rebeUion It was, 
he thought, something between the two— a political 
conspiracy. He traced it much more directly to 
the Mohammedan leaders than to the Hindoos 
He beheved in a long-existmg conspiracy among 
those leaders, to renew, if possible, the splendour 
of the ancient Mogul times by the utter expulsion 
of the Christian Enghsh ; the Brahmins and Raj- 
poots of the Bengal army were gradually drawn 
into the plot, by wily appeals to their discontent 
on various subjects connected with caste and 
religion ; while the cartridge grievance was 
used simply as a pretext when the conspiracy 
was nearly ripe. The millions of India, he con- 
tended, had no strong bias one way or the other ; 
there was no such nationality or patriotic feeling 
among them as to lead them to make common 
cause with the conspirators, but on the other 
hand they displayed very httle general sympathy 
or loyalty towards their English masters. Viewing 
the subject as a missionary. Dr Duff strongly 
expressed his behef that we neither did obtain, 
nor had a right to obtain, the aid of the natives, 
seeing that we had done so httle as a nation to 
Christianise them. 

Without extending the list of authorities referred 
to, it wiU be seen that nearly all these writers 
regarded the ‘ cartridge grievance ’ as merely the 
spark which kindled inflammable materials, and 
the state of the Bengal army as one of the predis- 
posing causes of the mutiny; but they differed 
greatly on the questions whether the revolt was 
rather Mohammedan or Hindoo, and whether 
it was a national rebelhon or only a mihtary 
mutiny. It is probable that the affirmative opinions 
were sounder than the negative — other words, 
that every one of the causes assigned had really 
something to do with this momentous outbreak. 

We now pass to the second of the two subjects 
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indicated above — ^the views of distinguished men, 
founded in part on past calamities, on the reforms 
necessary in Indian government And here it 
will suffice to indicate the chief items of proposed 
reforms, leaving the reader to form his own opinions 
thereon. During the progress of the Revolt, and 
in reference to the future of British India, a most 
valuable and interesting correspondence came to 
light— valuable on account of the eminence of the 
persons engaged in it These persons were Sir 
John Lawrence and Colonel Herbert Edwardes — 
the one chief-commissioner of the Punjaub, the 
other commissioner of the Peshawur division of 
that province. Both had the welfare of India 
deeply at heart ; and yet they differed widely in 
opinion concerning the means whereby that wel- 
fare could be best secured — especially in relation 
to religious matters. Early in the year 1868, 
Colonel Edwardes published a Memorandum on 
the Ehminatwn of all wichristmn Principles from 
the Government of British India, About the same 
time Mr MacLeod, financial commissioner, pub- 
lished a letter on the same subject, as did also, 
some time afterwards, Mr Arnold, director-general 
of public instruction in the Punjaub Sir John 
Lawrence, on the 21st of April, addressed a dis- 
patch to Viscount Canning, explanatory of his 
views on the matters treated by these three 
gentlemen, especially by Colonel Edwardes. The 
colonel had placed under ten distinct headings the 
‘unchristian elements’ (as he termed them) in the 
Indian government ; and it will suffice for the 
present purpose to give here brief abstracts of the 
statements and the rejoinders— by which, at any 
rate, the subject is rendered intelhgible to those 
who choose to study it 

1. Exclmwn of the Bible and of Christian Teaching 
fromthe Government Schools and Colleges — Edwardes 
insisted that the Bible ought to be introduced in 
all government schools, and its study made a part 
of the regular instruction. Lawrence was favour- 
able to Bible diffusion, but pointed out certain 
necessaiy hmits. He would not teach native 
rehgions in government schools ; he would teach 
Christianity only (m addition to secular instruc- 
tion), but would not make it compulsory on native 
children to attend that portion of the daily routine. 
He would wish to see the Bible in every vdlage- 
school throughout the empire — with these two pro- 
visoes . that there were persons able to teach it, 
and pupils wilhng to he^ it. Who the teachers 
should be — ^whether clergymen, missionaries, lay 
Bible-readers, or Christianised natives — ^is a prob- 
lem that can only very gradually receive its solu- 
tion. Lawrence insisted that there must be no 
compulsion in the matter of studying Christianity ; 
it must be an invitation to the natives, not a com- 
mand. The four authorities named m the last 
paragraph all differed in opinion on this Bible 
question. Colonel Edwardes advocated a deter- 
mined and compulsory teaching of the Bible. Mr 
MacLeod joined him to a considerable extent, but 
not wholly. Mr Arnold strongly resisted the pro- 


ject of teaching the Bible at tiie grounds 

that it would infringe the piindj^ of religions 
nentralify ; that it would not be fisir to the natms 
unless native rehgions were taught also; Miat it 
would seem to them a proselyting and ev^ a pei^ 
secuting measure; that it might be politically 
dangerous ; and that we should involve ourselvai 
in the sea of theological controversy, owing to tiie 
diversities of rehgions sects among Christians. Sir 
John Lawrence, as we have seen, adopted a 
medium between these extremes. 

2 Endowment of Idolatry and Mohammedemum 
by the Government — In British India, many small 
items of revenue are paid by the government for the 
support of temples, priests, idols, and ceremonies 
pertaining to the Hindoo and Mohammedan reli- 
gions. Edwardes urged that these payments should 
cease, as a disgrace to a Christian government. 
Lawrence pointed out that this withdrawal could 
not be effected without a gross breach of faith. The 
revenues in question belonged to those religious 
bodies before England ‘ annexed ’ the states, and 
were recognised as such at the time of the annexa- 
tion. They are a property, a claim on the land, like 
tithes in England, or like conventual lands in 
Roman Catholic countries. They are not, and never 
have been, regarded as rehgious offerings or gifts. 
We seized the lands , but if we were to withhold the 
revenues derived from those lands, on the ground 
that the religious services are heathen, it would 
be a virtual persecution of heathenism, and, as 
such, repugnant to the mild principles of Chris- 
tianity. Lawrence believed that the payments 
might so be made as not to appear to encourage 
idolatry ; but he would ^ot listen to any such 
breach of faith as withholding them altogether. 

3. Recognition of Caste — Colonel Edwaixies, m 
common with many other persons, believed that 
the British government had pandered too much to 
the prejudices of caste, and that this system ought 
to be changed. Lawrence pointed out that it was 
mainly in the Bengal army that this prevailed, and 
that the custom arose out of very natural circum- 
stances. Brahmins and Rajpoots were preferred for 
military service, because they were generally finer 
men than those of lower castes, because th^ were 
(apparently) superior in moral qualifications, and 
because they were descended from the old soldiers 
who had fought under Clive and our early generals. 
Our officers became so accustomed to them, that 
at length they would enlist no others. Being more 
easily obtamed from Oude than from any other 
province, it came to pass that the Bengal army 
gradually assumed the character of a vast aggregate 
of brotherhoods and cousinhoods — consisting chiefly 
of men belonging to the same castes, speatog 
same dialects, coming from the same diitiielt^ 
and mfluenced by the same associations. Itwaa 
the gradual grow& of a custom, which the "BanM 
suddenly put an end to. Lawrence denisd 
the government had shewn any great 
ment to caste prejudices^ except in tImIMw 
army. He believed that an eq^ eprrmr w^^^ 
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eeanmltted bj disoonraging the higher and enconr- 
aging the lower castes. What is wanted is, a doe 
admixture of all, from the hanghiy Brahmin and 
Rajpoot castes, down to the humble Trading and 
Sweeper castes. Whether all should be combined 
in one regiment, or different regiments be formed of 
difierent castes, would depend much on the part of 
India under notice. Christianised natives would 
probably constitute valuable regiments, as soon as 
their number becomes sufficiently great. On all 
these questions of caste, the two authorities 
differed chiefly thus — Edwardes would beat down 
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it cruel if compelled to woik on Sunday, Good removing all possible ci\ il disabilities or legal dis- 
Friday, or Chnstmas-day , and so would the advantages fiom Christian converts ; and he looked 
Hindoo and Mussulman of India, if compelled forward to the time when it might perhaps be 
to work on their days of religious festival, practicable to abolish polygamy, and the making 
Lawrence thought that the number might of contracts of betrothal by parents on behalf of 
advantageously be lessened, by restiicting the list infant children ; but he strenuously insisted on 
to such ^ were especial religious days in the the importance of not changing any such laws 
native faiths ; but beyond this he would not until the government can carry the good-will of 
curtail the privilege of holiday (holy day). He the natives with them. 

^verted to the fact that the ChiiStiau Sunday 6. Publicity of Hindoo and Mohammedan Pro- 
ha made obvious to the natives by the suspension cessions.^lt was urged by Edwardes that religious 
of all public works. processions ought not to be allowed in the public 

6. Administratton by the British of Hindoo and streets, under protection of the police. Lawrence 
Mohammedan Laws. Edwardes deemed it objec- joined in this opinion — not, however, on rehgious 
tionable t^t England should to so great an extent grounds, but because the processions led to quarrel- 
sufier native laws to be^ administered in India, ling and fighting betw'een nval communions, and 
Lawrence replied that it is the policy of con- because the Hindoo idols and pictures are often 
querors to interfere as little as possible in those of a character quite unfitted for exhibition in 
native laws which operate only between man and public thoroughfares. 

man, and do not affect imperial policy. He 7. IX^Iay of ProsHmion in the Streets. — This 
drew attention to the fact that Indian legislation luspect of social immorality is far more glanng in 
I had ^ready made two im^rtant steps, by l^alis- many parts of India than in European cities, bad 
te the re-marriage of Hindoo widows, and by as the latter may be. Edwardes recommended, 



and humble the higher castes; Lawimce would 
employ all, without especially encouraging any, 

4. Observance of Native Holidays in iSitofe L^rt- 
ments. — Native servants of the government were 
usually allowed to absent themselves on days of 
festival or religious ceremony. Edwardes proposed 
to reform this, as bemg a pandering to heathen 
customs, unworthy of a Christian government. 
Lawrence contended that such a change would be a 
departure from the golden rule of ^doing unto others 
that which we would they should do unto us.* A 
Christian in a Mohammedan country would think 
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and Lawrence concurred in tiie recommendation, 
that the police arrangements should be renderod 
more stringent in this matter 

8. Res^rtctwns cn Marriage of European Soldiers^ 
— Great r^trictions were, in bygone years, 
imposed by the Company on the marriage of 
European soldiers; and a shameful disregard 
shewn for the homes of those who were married. 
Edwardes condemned this state of things; and 
Lawrence shared his views to a great extent. He 
asserted that men are not better soldiers for being 
unmarried— rather the reverse ; and that women 
and children, in moderate numbers, need not be 
any obstruction to military arrangements Some 
change in this matter he recommended. He 
pointed out, however, that in reference to the 
comfort of married soldiers, great improvements 
had been introduced into the Punjaub, and im- 
provements to a smaller extent in other parts of 
British India. He fully recognised the bounden 
duty of the government so to construct barracks 
as to provide for the proper domestic privacy of 
married soldiers and their families 

9 Connection of the Gfmrnment with the Opium- 
trade — Edwardes dwelt on the objectionable 
character of this connection. Lawrence replied 
that the Enghsh were not called upon to decide 
for the Chinese how far the use of opium is dele- 
terious ; and that, until we checked our own con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors, we were scarcely 
in a position to take a high moral tone on this 
point. He nevertheless fully agreed that it was 
objectionable in any government to encourage the 
growth of this drug, actively supervising the 
storing and selling, and advancing money for this 
purpose to the cultivators. It was a revenue 
question, defensive wholly on financial grounds 
How to provide a substitute for the £4,000,000 or 
£5,000,000 thus derived would be a difficult 
matter ; but he thought the best course would be 
to sever the connection between the government 
and the opium-trade, and to lay a heavy customs 
duty on the export of opium from India. 

10 Indian Excise Laws — It was contended by 
Edwardes that the government encouraged intem- 
perance by farming out to monopolists the light 
of manufacturing and selling intoxicating drugs 
and spirits. Lawrence contested this point. He 
asserted that there is less drunkenness in India, 
less spirit-drinking and drug-chewing, than under 
the former native rule, when the trade was open 
to all. As a question of mcwals, the Indian govern- 
ment does no more than that of the home country, 
in deriving a revenue from spirituous liquors ; as 
a question Of fact, the evils are lessened by the 
very monopoly complained of. 

Sir John Lawrence, m a few concluding 
remarks, expressed a very strong behef that 
Christian civihsation may be introduced gradually 
into India if a temperate polugr be pursued ; but 
that rash zeal would produce great disaster. ^ It is 
when unchristian things are done in the name of 
Christianity, or when Christian things are done 


in an unchristian way, Giat mudiiaf and danger 
are occasioned.* He reoommmided as 
as the supreme gov^nment had oxgaiiiaad tba 
details of a just and well-considered policy, 
should be openly avowed and universally aoM 
throughout British India ; so that there may be 
no diversities of practice, no isolated or confiietiii|p 
efforts, which would be the surest means of excitiiig 
distrust ; so that the people may see that we have 
no sudden or sinister designs , and so that we may 
exhibit that harmony and umformity of conduct 
which befits a Christian nation striving to do ita 
duty.* Finally, he expressed a sing^arly firm 
conviction that, so far as concerns the Punjaub, 
he could himself carry out 'all those measures 
which are really matters of Christian duty on the 
part of the government * measures which ' would 
arouse no danger, would conciliate instead of 
provoking, and would subserve the ultimate 
diffusion of the truth among the people.’ 

It wants no other evidence than is furnished by 
the above very remarkable correspondence, to shew 
that the future government of India must, if it be 
effective, be based on some system which has been 
well weighed and scrutinised on all sides. The 
problem is nothing less than that of governing a 
hundred and eighty milhons of human beings, 
whose characteristics are very imperfectly known 
to us. It IS a matter of no great difficulty to write 
out a scheme or plan of government, plentifully 
bestrewed with personalities and accusations ; 
there have been many such ; but the calm judg- 
ment of men filling different ranks in life, and con- 
versant with different aspects of Indian character, 
can alone insure the embodiment of a scheme 
calculated to benefit both India and England. 
Whether the abolition of the governing powers of 
the East India Company will facihtate the solution 
of this great problem, the future alone can shew ; 
it will at any rate simplify the departmental 
operations. 

The Queen’s proclamation, announcing the great 
change in the mode of government, and offering an 
amnesty to evildoers under certain easily under- 
stood conditions, adverted cautiously to the future 
and its prospects. Before, however, touching ou 
this important document, it may be well to say 
a few words concerning the mihtary operations 
in the few weeks immediately preceding its issue. 

These operations, large as they were, had resolved 
themselves into the hunting down of desperate, 
bands, rather than the fighting of great battles 
with a mihtary opponent. Throughout the whole 
of India, m the months of October and Novemb^, 
disturbances had been nearly quelled except m two, 
regions — Oude, with portions of the neighbouring 
provinces of Bohilcund and Behar ; and Malwal^ 
with portions of Bundelcund and the Nerbpdid% 
provinces. Of the rest— Bengal, Assam and 
Delta of the Ganges, and Fcgn, 

greater portion of Behar and Gie Nofthwei^ llni* 
Vinces, the Doab, Sirhind and the hOl 
the Punjaub, Sinde, Catdi and Gujanf^ 
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Md its ike Deccan under the Nizwoo^ the 

Nagpoor territoiy, the Madras r^on, Mysore, the 
South Mahratta country, the south of the Indian 
peninsula — all were so nearly at peace as to excite 
little attention. Of the two excepted regions, a 
few details will shew that they were gradually 
fallin g more and more under British power. 

In the Oude region the guiding spirit was still 
the Begum, one of the wires of the deposed king. 
She had the same kind of energy and ability as 
the Banee of Jhansi, with less of cruelty ; and was 
hence deserving of a meed of respect. Oamp- 
gossip told that, under disappointment at the 
uniform defeat of the rebel troops whenever and 
wherever they encountered the English, she sent a 
pair of bangles (ankle-ornaments) to each of her 
generals or leaders — scoffingly telling him to wear 
those trinketsi, and become a woman, unless he 
could vanquish and dnve out the Fermghees. 
This had the effect of impelling some of her 
officers to make attacks on the British ; but tiie 
attacks were utterly futile. There were many 
leaders in Oude who fought on their own account; 
a greater number, however, acknowledged a kind 
of suzerainty in the Begum. If she did not win 
battles, she at least headed armies, and carried 
on open warfare ; whereas the despicable Nena 
Sahib, true to bis cowardice from first to last, was 
hiding in jungles, and endeavouring to keep his 
very existence unknown to the English. The 
mihtary operations in Oude during the month of 
October were not extensive m character. Sir 
Colin Campbell (Lord Clyde), waiting for the 
cessation of the autumnal rams, was collecting 
several columns, with a view of hemming in the 
rebels on all sides and crushing them That they 
would ultimately be crushed, everything foretold ; 
for in every encounter, large or small, they were 
so disgracehilly beaten as to shew that the leaders 
commanded a mere predatory rabble rather than a 
brave disciplined soldiery. These encounters were 
mostly in Oude, but partly in Behar and Eohil- 
cund. In the greater number of instances, how- 
ever, the rebels ran instead of fighting, even though 
their number was tenfold that of their opponents. 
The skilled mutinied sepoys from the Bengal army 
were becoming daily fewer in number, so many 
having been struck down by war and by pri- 
vation ; tbeir places were now taken by undisci- 
plined ruffians, who, however strong for rapine 
and anarchy, were nearly powerless on the field 
of battle. Thousands of men in this part of 
India^ who had become impoverished, almost 
housdesa, daring a year and a half of anarcdiy, 
liad strong temptation to join the rebel leaders, 
from a hope of booty or plunder, irrespective of 
any national or patnotic motive. Sir Colin, when 
the month of November arrived, entered person- 
ally on his plan of operations ; which was to bar 
ike boundaries of Oude on three sides-^the 
Ghinges, Bohilcond, and Bebar--and compel ike 
various bodies of rebels either to fight or to flee; 
if fiiey fought, their virtual annihilation would be 


almost certain; if they fled, it could only be i 
the jungle region on the Nepaul frontier < 
Oud^ where, though they might carry on 
hide-and-seek game for many months^ thei 
mihtary importance as rebels would cease. I 
the dead of the night, between the 1st and 2d c 
November, the veteran commander-m-chief se 
forth from Allahabad with a well-selected forct 
crossed the Ganges, and advanced mto Oude. Hi 
first work was to issue a proclamation,* stemr 
threatening all evildoers. A few days earlier, a 
Lucknow, Mr Montgomery, as chief-commissioner 
had issued a proclamation for the disarming o 
Oude — ^requiring all thalookdars to surrender theii 
guDs, all persons whatever to surrender their arms 
all leaders to refrain from building and arming 
forts; and threatenmg with fine and imprison 
ment those who should disobey. It was intended 
and beheved that the three proclamations should 
all conduce towards a pacification — ^the Queen’s 
(presently to be noticed) offering pardon to muti- 
neers who yielded , the Commander-in-chiefs, 
threatening destruction to all towns and villages 
which aided rebels; and the commissioners’s, 
lessening the powers for mischief by depriving the 
inhabitants generally of arms. With Sir Colin 
advancing towards the centre of Oude by Pertab- 
ghur, troops from Seetapoor, Hope Grant from 
Salone, and Rowcroft from the Gogra at Fyzabad, 
the Begum and her supporters were gradually so 
hemmed in that they began to avail themselves of 
the terms of the Queen’s proclamation by surrender 
It was to such a result that the authorities had 
from the first looked ; but never until now had all 
the conditions for it been favourable. One of the first 
to surrender was Bajah Lall Madhoo Singh, a chief- 
tain of great influence and energy, and one whose 
character had not been stained by deeds of cruelty. 

In the Arrah or Jugdispore district, in hke 
manner, the close of the scene was foreshadowed. 
Ummer Singh and his confederates had long 
baffled Brigadier Douglas; but now that troops 
were converging from all quarters upon the 
jungle-haunt, the rebels became more and more 
isolated from bands in other districts, their 
position more and more cntical, and their final 
discomfiture more certain. Sir H. Havelock, son 
of the deceased general, and Colonel Turner, 
pressed them more and more with new columns, 
until their hopes were desperate. One excellent 
expedient was the cutting down of the Jugdispore 

* * Hie Conunaader-in-cluef proclaims to the people of Oude 
that, under tile exdst of the Right Hon the Govemor-gmiera], he 
comes to enforce the law. 

*ln ordw to ^ect this without danger to life and property, 
resistance must cease on the part of the people. 

* The most exact disciplme will be pmerved in the camps and 
on the march . and when there is no resistance, houses and crops 
will be spared, and no plundering allowed in the towns and 
Plages. But wherever there ia resistance, or evmi a single shot 
fired agsdnst the troops, the inhabitants must esitect to incv 
&te they have brought on themselves. Their houses will he 
plundered, and their viUsges homt. 

* This proclamation includes all ranks of the people, from the 
ihalookdan to the poorest ryots. 

* The Oommander-in-cduef mvites aU the well-disposed to remam 
in their towns and vfilages, where they wdl he sure of his 
protection * g»^"** ifil violence.* 
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jungle, 23 mUes hi length by 4 in breadth ; this 
xLseibl work was begun in NoTember l]y Messrs 
Bum, railway contractors. 

In the other region of India above adverted to- 
comprising those districts of Malwah, Bundelcund, 
&c., which are watered by the Betwah, the Chum- 
bul, the Nerbudda, and their tributaries— the 
leading rebel was Tanteea Topee, one of the most 
remarkable men brought forward by the Revolt. 
He had most of the quahties for a good general— 
except courage. He would not fight if he could help 
it ; but in avoiding the British generals opposed to 
him, he displayed a cunning of plan, a fertility of 
resource, and a celenty of movement, quite note- 
worthy. The truth seems to have been, that he 
held power over an enormous treasure, m mon^ 
and jewels, which he had obtained by plunder- 
ing Scmdia’s palace at Gwalior; this treasure he 
earned with him wherever he went; and he 
shunned any encounters which might endanger it 
He looked out for a strong city or fort, where he 
might settle down as a Mahratta prince, with a 
large store of available ready wealth at hand ; but 
as the Bntish did not choose to leave him in 
quietude, he marched from place to place. Between 
the beginning of June and the end of November 
he traversed with his army an enormous area of 
country, seizing guns from various towns and forts 
on the way, but usually escaping before the English 
could catch him Former chapters have shewn by 
what strange circumvolutions he arrived at Julra 
Patteen ; and a detail of operations would shew 
that his subsequent movements were equally 
erratic. He went to Seronj, then to Esagurh, then 
to Chunderee, then to Peshore, then arrived at the 
river Betwah, and wavered whether he should go 
southward to the Deccah or northward towards 
Jhansi. Everywhere he was either followed or 
headed, by columns and detachments under Michel, 
Mayne, Parkes, Smith, and other officers. Whenever 
they could bring him to an encounter, they invariably 
beat him most signally , but when, as generally hap- 
pened, he escaped by forced marches, they tracked 
him. He picked up guns and men as he went , so 
that the amount of his force was never correctly 
known ; it varied from three to fifteen thousand. 
One of the most severe defeats he received was at 
Sindwah, on the 19th of October, at the hands of 
General Michel ; another, on the 25th, near 
Multhone, from the same active general. It 
was felt on all sides that^ this game could not 
be indefinitely continued. Tanteea Topee was 
like a hunted beast of prey, pursued by eUemies 
who would not let him rest When it had 
been clearly ascertained by General Robeftiff in 
Rajpootana, that the fleet-footed and unenoum* 
bered rebel soldiery could escape fstfter than 
Bntish troops could follow th^i^ a new mode of 
strategy was adopted ; columns from four different 
directions began to march towards a common 
centre, near which centre were Tanteea and his 
rebels; if one column could not catch him, another 
could head him and dnve him back. Thus it was 


conridered a military certainty tiiat lie must be mn 
down at last. And if he f^ the great work of 
pacification in that part of India wouhi be pretty 
well efibeted ; for there was no rebel force of aatty 
account except that commanded by Tanteea TVipeti' 
After his defeat at Multhone, Tanteea was in great 
peril ; Michel literally cut his army in two ; and 
if he had pursued the larger instead of the smallo* 
of these two sections, he might possibly have cap- 
tured Tanteea himself. On the last day in October, 
the rebel leader crossed the Nerbudda river, there- 
by turning his back on the regions occupied by tihe 
columns of Roberts, Napier, Michel, Smith, and 
Whitlock During November, he made some 
extraordinary marches in the country immedi- 
ately southward of the Nerbudda — being heard of 
successively at Baitool, the Sindwara hills, and 
other httle-known places in that region. He was 
no better off than before, however, for forces were 
immediately sent against him from Ahmednuggur, 
Kamptee, and other places ; he had lost nearly all 
his guns and stores, his rebel followers, though 
laden with wealth, were footsore and desponding ; 
and, for the first time, his companions began to 
look out for favourable terms of surrender. The 
Queen’s proclamation was eminently calculated to 
withdraw his misguided followers from him ; and 
the Nawab of Banda, the most influential among 
them, was the first to give himself up to General 
Michel 

Not only was a large measure of forgiveness 
held out to those who would return to their 
allegiance; but the British troops in India were 
becoming so formidably numerous as to render still 
more certain than ever the eventual triumph of 
order and good government. The Queen’s troops 
in India at the beginning of November, those 
on the passage from England, and those told off 
for further shipment, amounted altogether to little 
short of one hundred thousand men It afibrds a 
striking instance of triumph over difficulties, that 
between November 1857 and November 1858 the 
Peninsular and Oriental Stcam-navigation Com- 
pany conveyed no less than 8190 officers and 
soldiers to India by the overland route — ^in spite 
of the forebodings that that route would be 
unsuitable for whole regiments of soldiers; the 
burning Egyptian desert and the reef-bound Red 
Sea were traversed almost without disaster, under 
the watchful care Of this company. 

The 1st of November 1858 was a great day in 
India. On this day the transference of governing 
power from the l^t India Company to Queen 
Victoria was made known throughout the length 
and breadth of the empire. A royal proclamation* 
was issued, which many regarded as the Magna 
Charta of native liberty in India. At Calcutia, 
Bombay, Madras, Lahore, Kurachee, Delhi, Agr% 
Allahabad, Nagpoor, Mysore, Rangoon, and otto 
great cities, this proclamation was read wRh eveqr 
accompaniment of ceremonial splendour tind csiil 

• See Appendix. 
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f^re dignil^ to the occasion in the eyes of the 
natives; and at every British station, large or 
small, it ivas read amid such military honours as 
each place afforded. It was translated into most 
of the languages, and many of the dialects of 
India. It was pnnted in tens of thousands, and 
distributed wherever natives were wont most 
to congregate— in order that all might know 
that Queen Victoria was now virtually Empress 
of India; that the governor-general was now 
her viceroy ; that the native princes might rely on 
the observance by her of all treaties made with 
them by the Company; that she desiied no 
encroachment on, or annexation of, the territories 
of those princes ; that she would not interfere with 
the religion of the natives, or countenance any 
favouritism in matters of faith ; that creed or caste 
should not be a bar to employment m her service ; 
that the ancient legal tenures and forms of India 
should, as far as possible, be adhered to , and that 
aU mutineers and rebels, except those whose hands 
were blood-stained by actual muider, should 
receive a lull and gracious pardon on abandoning 
their acts of insurgency. When these words were 
uttered aloud at Bombay (and the ceremony was 
more or less similar at the other cities named) 
the spectacle was such as the natives of India 
had never before seen. The governor and all the 
chief civilians ; the military officers and the troops , 
the cleigy of all the various Christian denomina- 
tions ; the merchants, ship-owners, and traders ; 
the Mohammedans, Hindoos, Mahrattas, Farsees — 
all were represented among the throng around the 
spot from whence the proclamation was read, first 
m Enghsh, and then in Mahratta. And then the 
shouting, the music of military bands, the firing of 
guns, the waving of flags, the illuminations at 
night, the fireworks in the public squares, the blue- 
lights and manning of the ships, the banquets m 


the chief mansions— all rendered this a day to be 
borne in remembrance. Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 
the Parsee baronet, vied with the Chnstians 
in the munificence of rejoicing ; and indeed, so 
little did religious difierences mar the harmony 
of the scene, that Catholic chapels, Mohammedan 
mosques, Hindoo pagodas, and Parsee temples 
were alike lighted up at night. It may not be 
that every one was enabled to assign good reasons 
for his rejoicing ; but there was certainly a pretty 
general concurrence of opinion that the declared 
sovereignly of Queen Victoria^ as a substitute for 
the ever-incomprehensible ^raj ’ of the East India 
Company, was a presage of good for British India. 
At Calcutlia, the proclamation had the singular good- 
fortune of winning the approval of a community 
always very difficult to please. The Europeans 
consented to lay aside all minor considerations, m 
order to do honour to the great principles involved 
in the proclamation. The natives, too, took their 
share m the rejoicing A public meeting was held 
early m the month, at which an influential Hindoo, 
Baboo Bamgopal Ghose, made an animated speech. 
He said, among other things • ' If I had power and 
influence,,! would proclaim through the length and 
breadth of this land — ^from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin, from the Brahmaputra to the Bay of 
Cambay — that never were the natives more griev- 
ously mistaken than they have been in adopting 
the notion foisted on them by designing and 
ambitious men — that their religion was at stake ; 
for that notion I believe to have been at the root 
of the late rebellion.’ Some of the more intelli- 
gent natives rightly understood the nature of the 
great change made in the government of India , 
but among the ignorant, it remained a mystery — 
rendered, however, very palatable by the open 
avowal of a Queen legnant, and of a proclamation 
breathing sentiments of justice and kindness. 
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East India Conipanj/s Petition to Parliament^ 
January 1858 — (See p. 563 ) 


O the Bight Honourable the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and the 
Honourable the Commons of the 
j0KM United Kingdom of Great Britain 

m Ireland m Parhament assembled ; 

humble Petition of the East India 
Company, Sheweth . 

That yom petitioners, at their own 
expense, and by the agency of then* own 
civil and military servants, ongmally acquired 
W for this country its magnificent empire m the 
East. 

That the foundations of this empire were laid by 
>our petitioners, at that time neither aided nor con- 
trolled by parliament, at the same period at which a 
succession of administrations under the control of 
parliament were losing to the Crown of Great Bntam 
another great empire on the opposite side of the 
Atlantic 

That during the period of about a century, which 
has smee elapsed, the Indian possessions of this 
country have been governed and defended from the 
resources of those possessions, without the smallest 
cost to the British exchequer, which, to the best of 
your petitioners’ knowledge and belief, cannot bo said 
of any other of the numerous foreign dependencies of 
the Crown. 

That it being manifestly improper that the adminis- 
tration of any British possession should be mdependent 
of the genei^ government of the empire, parliament 
provided m 1783 that a department of the imperial 
government should have full cognizance of, and power 
of control over, the acts of your petitioners in the 
administration of India ; since which tune the home 
branch of the Indian government has been conducted 
by the joint counsels and on tlie jomt lesponsibihty of 
your petitioners and of a mmister of the Crown. 

That this arrangement has at subsequent periods 
undergone reconsideration from &e leg^slatu^ and 
various comprehensive and careful parliamentary 
inquiries have been made mto its practical operation ; 
the result of which has been, on each occasion, a 
i^ewed grant to your petitioners of the powers exer- 
cised by tiiem in the admmistration of India. 


That the last of these occasions was so recent as 
1S63, in which year the arrangements which had 
existed for nearly three-quarters of a century were^ 
with certain modifications, re-enacted, and still subsist. 

That, notwithstanding, your petitioners have received 
an mtimation from her Majesty’s mmisters of their 
intention to propose to parliament a bill for the 
purpose of placing tho government of her Majesty’s 
East Indian dominions under the direct authority of 
the Crown a change necessarily involving the aboli- 
tion of the East India Company as an instrument -of 
government. 

That your petitioners have not been informed of the 
reasons which have induced her Majesty’s ministers, 
without any previous inquiry, to come to the resolu- 
tion of putting an end to a system of administration 
which parliament, after inquiry, deliberately confiimed 
and sanctioned less than five years ago, and which, in 
its modified form, has not been in operation quite four 
yeais, and cannot be considered to have undergone a 
sufficient trial durmg that short period. 

That your petitioners do not understand that her 
Majesty’s mmisters impute any failure to those arrange- 
ments, or bring any charge, either great or small, 
against your petitioners But the time at which the 
proposal IS made, compels youi petitioners to regard 
it as arising from the calamitous events which have 
recently occurred m India. 

That your petitioners challenge the most searching 
mvestigation mto the mutiny of the Bengal army, and 
the causes, whether remote or immediate, which pro- 
duced that mutiny. They have instructed the govern- 
ment of India to appoint a commission for conducting 
such an mquiry on tho spot ; and it is their most 
anxious wish that a similar inquiry may be instituted 
m this country by yonr [lordships’] honourable Houses 
m order that it may be ascertamed whether anything, 
either m the constitution of the home government of 
India, or in the conduct of those by whom it has been 
administered, has bad any share in producing the 
mntmy, or has in any way impeded the measures §ar 
its snppressum ; and whether the mutiny itself, or ai^ 
circumstance connected with it, affords any evidence 
of the fiulare of the arrangements nnder which In& 
is at present administered. 

That were it even true that these arrangenmle 
had failed, the failure could constitute no reasott te 
divestmg the East India Company of its fbnfftieB% iaii 
transferring them to her Majesty’s ^ovemmettL 
under tiie existing system, her Ma^^a^s gmmmm t 
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luvpo ti n? deciding voice The duty imposed upon 
tlM Court of Directors is, to originate measures and 
fiiame drafts of instructions. Even had they been 
remiss in this duty, their remissness, however discred- 
itable to themselves, could m no way absolve the 
responsibihty of her Majesty’s government ; since the 
minister for India possesses, and has frequently exer- 
cised, the power of requiring that the Court of Direct- 
ors should take any subject into consideration, and 
prepare a draft-dispatch for his approval* Her 
Majesty’s government are thus m the fullest sense 
accountable for all that has been done, and for all that 
has been forborne or omitted to be done. Your peti- 
tioners, on the other hand, are accountable only in 
so far as the act or omission has been promoted by 
themselves. 

That under these circumstances, if the administra- 
tion of India had been a failure, it would, your peti- 
tioners submit, have been somewhat unreasonable, to 
expect that a remedy would be found in anmhilatmg 
the branch of the mlmg authority which could not be 
the one pnncipally in fault, and might be altogether 
blameless, in order to concentrate & powers m ||ps 
branch which had necessarily the decisive share m 
every error, real or supposed. To believe that the 
administration of India would have been more free 
from error, had it been conducted by a mmister of the 
Crown without the aid of the Court of Directors, would 
be to believe that the minister, with full power to 
govern India as he pleased, has governed ill because 
he has had the assistance of experienced and respon- 
sible advisers. 

That your petitioners, however, do not seek to vindi- 
cate themselves at the expense of any other authority ; 
they claim their full share of the responsibility 
of the manner in which India has practically been 
governed. That responsibihty is to them not a subject 
of humiliation, but of pride. They are conscious that 
their advice and initiative have been, and have 
deserved to be, a great and potent element in the 
conduct of affairs m India. And they feel complete 
assurance, that the more attention is bestowed, and 
the more light thrown upon India and its adminis- 
tration, the more evident it wdl become, that the 
government in which they have borne a part, has been 
not only one of the purest m intention, but one of the 
most beneficent m act, ever known among mankind ; 
that during the last and present generations m parti- 
cular, it has been, m all departments, one of the most 
rapi^y improving governments in the world ; and 
tha^ at the time when this change is proposed, a 
greater number of important improvements are in a 
state of rapid progress than at any former period. 
And they are satisfied that whatever further improve- 
ments may be hereafter effected m India, can only 
consist in the development of germs already planted, 
and |n building on foundations already laid, under their 
authority, and in a great measure by their express 
instructions. 

That such, however, is not the impression likely to 
be made on the public mind, either in England or m 
Indui, by the ejection of your petitioners from the 
place they fill in the Indian administration. It is not 
nsnal with statesmen to propose the complete abolition 
of a system of government of which the practical oper> 
ation is not condemned. It might therefore be genei^y 
i&fferred from the proposed measoreG^ if earned into 
effect at the present ^e, that the East India Comi>any 
having been Intmsted with an important portion of the 
a d minis tration of India, have so abused their trosi, as 
H Jhave produced a sangidnary insuxxection, and nearly 


lost India to the British empire ; and that having thus 
crowned a long career of misgovemment, they have, 
in deference to public indignation, been deservedly 
cashieied for their misconduct. 

That if the character of the East India Company 
were alone concerned, your petitioners might be will- 
ing to await the veidict of history. They are satisfied 
that posterity will do them justice. And they are 
confident that, even now, justice is done to them m the 
minds, not only of her Majesty’s ministers, but of all 
who ]^ve any claim to be competent judges of the 
subject. But though your petitioners could afford to 
wait for the reversal of the verdict of condemnation 
which will be believed throughout the world to have 
been passed on them and their government by the 
British nation, your petitioners cannot look without the 
deepest uneasmess at the effect likely to be produced 
on the mmds of the people of India. To them-how- 
ever incorrectly the name may express the fact — the 
British government in India is the government of the 
East India Company. To their minds, the abolition of 
the Company will, for some time to come, mean the 
abolition of the whole system of administration with 
which the Company is identified. The measure, intro- 
duced simultaneously with the influx of an overwhelm- 
ing British force, will be coincident with a general 
outcry, in itself most alarming to their fears, from most 
of the organs of opinion m this country, as well as of 
English opimon m India, denouncmg the past poUcy of 
the government on the express ground that it has been 
too forbearing, and too considerate towards the natives. 
The people of India will at first feel no certainty that 
the new government^ or the government under a new 
name, which it is proposed to mtrodnee, will hold itself 
bound by the pledges of its predecessors. They will 
be slow to believe that a government has been 
destroyed, only to be followed by another which will 
act on the same prmciples, and adhere to the same 
measures. They cannot suppose that the existing 
organ of administration would be swept away without 
the intention of reversing any part of its pohey. They 
will see the authorities, both at home and m India, 
surrounded by persons vehemently urging radical 
changes m many parts of that policy. Interpretmg, as 
they must do, the change in the mstmment of govern- 
ment as a concession to these opmions and feelmgs, 
they can hardly fail to believe that, whatever else may 
be mtended, the government will no longer be per- 
mitted to observe that strict impartiality between those 
who profess its own creed and those who hold the 
creeds of its native subjects, which hitherto char- 
acterised it ; that their strongest and most deeply 
rooted feelings will henceforth be treated with much 
less regard than heretofore ; and that a directly 
aggressive pohey towards everythmg m their habits, 
or in their usages and customs, which Englishmen 
deem objectionable, will be no longer confined to 
individuals and pnvate association}^ but will be backed 
by all the power of government 

And here your petitioners thmk H important to 
observe^ that in abstammg as they have done from 
all interference with any of the rehgious practices of 
the people of India, except such as are abhorrent to 
humanity, they have acted not only from their oi^ 
conviction of what is just and expedient, but in 
accordance with the avowed intentions and express 
enactmmitB of the legislatiir^ framed *m order that 
regard should be had to the civil and religions usagw 
of the native’ and also *that snits^ civil or crimiWj 
against the natives,* should be conducted according 
to such roles *as may accommodate the same to the 
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rdlaon and manners of the natives.’ That their policy 
in this rei^ect has been snccessfal, is evidenced by the 
fact that, dunng a military matmy, said to have been 
caused by unfounded apprehensions of danger to reli- 
gion, the heads of the native states and the masses of 
the population have remamed faithful to the British 
government. Your petitioners need hardly observe, 
how very different would probably have been the 
issue of the late events if the native prmces, instead 
of aiding in the suppression of the rebeUion, had put 
themselves at its head, or if the general population 
had joined in the revolt ; and how probable it is that 
both these contingencies would have occurred if any 
real ground had been given for the persuasion that 
the British government mtended to identify itself 
with proselytism. It is the honest conviction of your 
petitioners, that any serious apprehension of a change 
of policy in this respect would be likely to be followed, 
at no ^stant period, by a general nsing throughout 
India. 

That your petitioners have seen with the greatest 
pain, the demonstrations of mdiscnminate animosity 
towards the natives of India on the part of our 
countrymen in India and at home, which have grown 
up since the late unhappy events They believe these 
sentiments to be fundamentally unjust; they know 
them to be fatal to the possibility of good government 
in India They feel that if such demonstrations should 
continue, and especially if weight be added to them by 
legislating under their supposed influence, no amount of 
wisdom and forbearance on the part of the government 
will avail to restore that confidence of the governed in 
the intentions of their rulers, without which it is vam 
even to attempt the improvement of the people. 

That your petitioneis cannot contemplate without 
dismay the doctrine now widely promulgated, that 
India should be admimsteied with an especial view to 
the benefit of the English who leside there — or that 
in its administration any advantages should be sought 
for her Majesty’s subjects of European biith, except 
that which they will necessarily derive from then 
superiority of intelligence, and from the increased 
prosperity of the people, the impiovement of the pio- 
ductive resources of the country, and the extension of 
commercial mtercourse. Your petitioners regard it as 
the most honourable characteristic of the government 
of India by England, that it has acknowledged no such 
distinction as that of a dominant and a subject race ; 
but has held that its first duty was to the people of 
Tnilm. Your petitioners feel that a great portion of 
the hostility with which they are assailed, is caused by 
the belief that they are peculiarly the guardians of this 
principle, and that» so long as they have any voice m 
the admmistration of India, it cannot easily be m- 
fringed ; and your petitioners will not conceal their 
behef that their exclusion from any part in the govern- 
ment is hkely, at the present time, to be regarded in 
India as a first successful attack on that principle. 

That your petitioner^ therefore, most earnestly 
represent to your [lordships’] honourable House that 
even if the contemplated chwge could be proved to 
be m itself advisable, the present is a most unsuitable 
time for entertaimng it ; and they most strongly and 
respectfully urge on your [lor&hips*] honourable 
House the expediency of at least defemng any such 
change until it can be effected at a period when it 
woniS not b^ m the minds of the people of India, 
directly connected with the recent calamitous events 
and v&h the feelings to which tiiose events have 
eitiier given ris^ or have afforded an opportunity of 
manifestation. Bach postponement^ year petitioners 


submit, would allow time for a more matee cendder- 
ation than has yet been given, or can be pven hk the 
present excited state of the public mind, to the varimis 
questions connected with the organisation of a govem- 
ment for India; and would ei^le the most cotap^ 
tent minds m the nation calmly to examine whethtt 
any new arrangement can be devised for the hemie 
government of Lidia umtmg a greater number of the 
conditions of good admmistration than Uie present^ and 
if so, which, among the numerous schemes which have 
been or may be proposed, possesses those requisites in 
the greatest degree. 

That your petitioners have always willingly acquiesced 
m any changes which, after discussion by parliament, 
were deemed conducive to the general welfare, dthough 
such changes may have mvolved important sacnfices 
to themselves. They would refer to their partial 
relmquishment of trade in 1813 ; to its total abandon- 
ment, and the placing of their commercial charter 
m abeyance m 1833 ; to the transfer to India of theur 
commercial assets, amounting to £15,858,000, a sum 
fiK^tly exceeding that ultimately repayable to them 
nmspect of their capital, independent of territorial 
rights and claims ; and to their conenrronee, m 1853, 
in the measure by which the Court of Directors was 
reconstructed, and reduced to its present number. 

In the same spirit, your petitioners would most gladly 
co-operate with her Majesty’s government in correcting 
any defects which may be considered to exist m the 
details of the present system , and they would be 
prepared, without a murmur, to relmquish their trust 
altogether, if a better system for the control of the 
government of India can be devised. But as they 
believe that, in the construction of such a system, 
there are conditions which cannot, without the most 
dangerous consequences, bo departed from, your peti- 
tioners respectfully and deferentially submit to the 
judgment of your [lordships’] honourable House their 
view of those conditions, m the hope that if your 
[lordships’] honourable House should see reason to 
agree in that view, you will withhold your legislative 
sanction from any arrangement for the government of 
India which does not fulfil the conditions m question 
in at least an equal degree with the present. 

That your petitioners may venture to assume that 
it will not be proposed to vest the home portion of 
the administration of India in a minister of the Crown, 
without the adjunct of a council composed of states- 
men experienced in Indian affairs Her Majesty’s 
ministers cannot but be aware that the knowled^ 
necessary for governing a foreign country, and in 
particular a country like India, requires as much 
special study as any other profession, and cannot 
possibly be possessed by any one who has not devoted 
a considerable portion of his life to the acquisition 
of it. 

That in constituting a body of experienced adviser^ 
to be associated with the Indian minister, your peti- 
tioners consider it indispensable to bear m mind that 
this body should not only be qualified to advise the 
minister, but also, by its advice, to exercise, to a 
certam degree, a morsd check. It cannot be expected 
that the minister, os a general rule, should himself 
know India; while he will be exposed to peipetml 
solicitations from individuals and bodies, eithmreniirefy 
ignorant of that country, or knowing only enoi^ 
of it to impose on those who know still le« ^im 
themselves and having very frequmstly obysdS'w 
view other than the mtereats or good gov(P(|MMIiit 
of India. The influences likely to be 66 

on him tbrongh the (ngaas of poftifar epto ^ j 
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ia ^ majority of cases, be equally misleading. The 
^blic opinion of England, itself necessarily nnac- 
qwunted with Indian affair^ can only follow the 
promptings of those who take most pains to influence it ; 
and these will generally be such as have some private 
interest to serve. It is^ therefore, your petitioners 
submit, of the utmost importance that any council 
which may form a part of the home government of 
India should derive sufBicient weight from its constitu- 
tion, and from the relation it occupies to the minister, 
to 1 ^ a substantial barrier against those inroads of 
self-interest and ignorance in this country from which 
the government of India has hitherto been compara- 
tively flee, but against which it would be too much to 
expect that parliament should of itself afibrd a sufficient 
protection. 

That your petitioners cannot well conceive a worse 
form of government for India, than a minister with a 
council whom he should be at liberty to consult or 
not at his pleasure, or whose advice he should be able 
to disregard without giving his reasons in wntmg, 
and in a manner hkely to carry conviction Suc h, jif* 
arrangement, your petitioners submit, would be rJK 
liable to the objections m their opinion erroneowfy 
urged against the present system Your petitioners 
reqiectfuUy represent that any body of persons associ- 
ated with the minister, which is not a check, will be a 
screen. Unless the council is so constituted as to 
be peraonally independent of the mmister ; unless it 
feels itself responsible for recordmg an opmion on 
every Indian subject, and pressing that opinion on the 
minister, whether it is agreeable to him or not ; and 
unless the minister, when he overrules their opmion, is 
bound to record his reasons — ^its existence will only 
serve to weaken his responsibility, and to give the 
colourable sanction of prudence and experience to 
measures in the framing of which those quahties have 
had no share. 

That it would be vain to expect that a new council 
could have as much moral influence, and power of 
asserting its opmion with efiect, as the Court of 
Directors. A new body can no more succeed to the 
feelings and authonty which their antiquity and their 
historical antecedents give to the East India Company, 
than a legislature, under a new name, sitting in 
Westminster, would have the moral ascendency of tho 
Houses of Lords and Commons One of the most 
important elements of usefulness will thus be neces- 
sarily wantmg in any newly constituted Indian Council, 
as compared with the present. 

That your petitioners find it difficult to conceive 
that the same independence^ in judgment and act^ 
which characterise the Court of Directors will be 
fbnnd in any council all of whose members are nomm- 
ated by the crown. Owing their nomination to the 
same authority, many of them probably to the same 
individual minister whom they are appomted to check, 
and loohdng to him alone for their re-appomtment, 

I their desire of recommending themselve to him, 
and Iheir wwillmgness to risk his displeasure by any 
sertow reristance to his wishes will be motives too 
stroi^ not to be in danger of exercising a powerful 
and injurious influence over their conduct. Nor are 
jronr petiUoners aware of any mode in which that 
injurious influence could be guarded against, except 
by conferring the appointments^ like those of the 
Judges during good behaviour ; which, by rendering it 
impoirible to omreet an error once committed, would 
boaonimriy di^^etionaUe. 

That your petItionM are equally unable to perceive 
ww, if the OQUtooOliig body is entirriy nominated by 


the minister, that happy indepmidence of parliamentary 
and party influence which has hitherto dtstinguiriied 
the administration of India, and Uie appomtmmit 
to situations of trust and importance m that country, 
can be expected to contmue. Tour petitioners beheve 
that in no government known to history have appomt- 
ments to ^ce^ and especially to high offices, been 
so rarely bestowed on any other considerations than 
those of personal fitness This characteristic, but 
for which, m all probability, India would long since 
have been lost to this country, is, your petitioneis 
conceive, entirely owmg to the circumstance that 
the dispensers of patronage have been persons uncon- 
nected with party, and under no necessity of conciliat- 
ing parliamentary support; that consequently the 
appointments to offices m India have been, as a rule, 
left to the unbiassed judgment of the local authorities ; 
while the nominations to the civil and mihtary services 
have been generally bestowed on the middle classes, 
irrespective of political considerations, and in a laige 
proportion on the relatives of persons who had 
distinguished themselves by their services m India 

That your petitioners therefore think it essential 
that at least a majority of the council which assists 
the mmister for India with its advice, should hold 
their seats independently of his appomtment. 

That it 18, m the opinion of your petitioners, no less 
necessary that the order of the transaction of business 
should be such as to make the participation of the 
council in the administration of India a substantial 
one That to this end it is, in the opmion of your 
petitioners, indispensable that the dispatches to India 
should not be prepared by the mmister, and laid befoi c 
the council, but should be prepared by the council, 
and submitted to the mmister. This would be m 
accordance with the natural and obvious prmciple, 
that persons, chosen for their knowledge of a subject, 
should suggest the mode of dealing with it, instead 
of merely giving their opmion on suggestions coming 
from elsewhere. This is also the only mode m which 
the members of the council can feel themselves suffi- 
ciently important, or sufficiently responsible, to secure 
their applying their minds to the subjects before them. 
It is almost unnecessary for your petitioners to observe, 
that the mmd is called into far more vigorous action, by 
bemg required to propose, than by merely being called 
on to assent. The mmister has necessarily the ulti- 
mate decision If he has also the imtiative, he has all 
the powers which are of any piactical moment. A 
body whose only recognised function is to find fault, 
woifid speedily let that function fall into desuetude. 
They would feel that their co-opeiation m conductmg 
the government of India was not really desired ; that 
they were only felt as a clog on the wheels of business 
Their criticism on what had been decided, without 
thrir being collectively consulted, would be felt as 
importunate as a mere delay and impediment ; and 
their office would probably be seldom sought, but by 
those who were willmg to allow its most important 
duties to become nommri. 

That, with the duty of preparing the dispatches to 
India would naturally be combined the nommation 
and control of the home establishments. This your 
petitioners consider absolutely essential to the utility 
of the council. If the officers through whom they 
work are in dkect dependence upon an authority higher 
than theirB^ all matters of importance will in reality be 
settled ^between the minister and the subordinates, 
passh^ over the council altogether. 

That a third consideration to which your petitionma 
attarik great importance, i% that the nmiriier of the 
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ciHindl Bhovld not be too rcBtricted. India is so wide 
a field, that a practical acquaintance with every part of 
its affairs cannot be found combined in any gmftH 
number of individuals. The council ought to contain 
men of general experience and knowledge of the world, 
also men specially qualified by financial and revenue 
experience^ by judicial experience, diplomatic experi- 
ence, military experience , it ought to contain persons 
conversant with the varied socud relations, and varied 
institutions of Bengal, Madias, Bombay, tlie North- 
western Provmces, the Punjaiib, and the native states. 
Even the present Qourt of Directors, reduced as it is m 
numbers by the act of 1853 , does not contain all the 
vaneties of knowledge and experience desirable in 
such a body; neither, your petitioners submit, would 
it be safe to limit the number to that which would be 
strictly sufficient, supposing all the appointments to be 
the best possible A certam margin should be allowed 
for failuies, which, even with the most conscientious 
selection, will sometimes occur Your petitioners, 
moreover, cannot overlook the possibility, that if tlie 
nomination takes place by ministers at the head of a 
political party, it will not always be made .with ex- 
clusive reference to personal qualifications ; and it is 
indispensable to provide that such errors or faults in 
the nominating authority, so long as they are only 
occasional, shall not seiiously impair the efficiency of 
the body 

That while these considerations plead strongly for a 
body not less numerous than the present, even if only 
regarded as advisers of the minister; their other 
office, as a check on the minister, forms, your peti- 
tioners submit, a no less forcible objection to any con- 
siderable reduction of the present number. A body of 
SIX or eight will not be equal to one of eighteen in 
that feeling of independent self-reliance which is neces- 
sary to mduce a public body to press its opinion on a 
minister to whom that opinion is unacceptable. How- 
ever unobjectionably in other respects so small a body 
may be constituted, reluctance to give offence will be 
likely, unless in extreme cases, to be a stronger habi- 
tual inducement in their minds than the desire to stand 
up for their convictions. 

That if, in the opinion of your [lordships’] honourable 
House, a body can be constituted which unites the 
above enumerated requisites of good government, in a 
greater degree than the Court of Directors, your peti- 
tioners have only to express their humble hope that 
your endeavours for that purpose may be successful 
But if, m enumerating the conditions of a good system 
of home government for India, your petitioners have, 
in fact, enumerated the qualities possessed by the 
present system, then your petitioners pray that your 
[lordships’] honourable House will contmne the exist- 
ing powers of the Court of Directors 

That your petitioners are aware that the present 
home government of India is icproached with being a 
double government; and that any arrangement by 
which an mdependent check is provided to the discre- 
tion of the minister, will be liable to a similar reproach. 
But they conceive that this accusation ongmates in an 
entire misconception of the functions devolvmg on the 
home government of India, and in the apphcation to it 
of the principles applicable to purely executive depart- 
ments. The executive government of India iB, and 
must be, seated m India itself. The Court of Directors 
is not so much an executive as a debberative body. 
Its principal function, and that of the home govern- 
ment generally, is not to direct the detiuls of adminis- 
tration, bat to scrutinise and revise the past acts of the 
Lidiaa government— to lay down pritteiples and issue 


general mstmetions for thdr future mndanee— and to 
give or refuse sanctum to greet pmilaoid measures, 
which are referred home for appro^. ttise duties 
are more analogous to the functions of peritemKti thin 
to those of an executive board ; and it rni^t ahneat es 
well be said that parliameni,as that the govemmmti df 
India, should be constituted on the prinoi^ee 
able to executive boards. It is considered an eameh 
lence, not a defect in the constitution of parliament^ 
to be not merely a double but a tuple govemmeni 
An executive authority, your petitioners submit^ may 
often with advantage be smgle, because promptitude is 
its first requisite. But the function of passing a deli- 
berate opmion on past measures, and laying down 
principles of future policy, is a business which, in the 
estimation of your petitioners, admits of and requires 
the concurrence of more judgments than one. It is no 
defect in such a body to be double, and no excellence 
to be single, especially when it can only be mode so by 
cutting off that branch of it which, by previous training, 
18 always the best piepared— and often the only one 
wffich 18 prepared at all — for its peculiar duty. 
jd||piat your petitioners have heard it asserted that, in 
eweqtience of what is called the double government, 
the Indian authorities are less responsible to parlia- 
ment and the nation than other departments of the 
government of the empiie, since it is impossible to 
know on which of the two branches of home govern- 
ment the responsibility ought to lest Your petitionera 
fearlessly affirm that this impression is not only 
groundless, but the very reverse of the truth. The 
home government of India is not less, but more 
responsible than any otliei branch of the administra- 
tion of the state, inasmuch as the president of tho 
Boaid of Commissioners, who is the minister for Indio, 
IS as completely responsible as any other of her 
Majesty’s ministers ; and, m addition, his advisers also 
are responsible It is always certain, in the case of 
India, that the president of the Board of Commis- 
sioners must have either commanded or sanctioned 
all that has been done. No more than tins, your 
petitioners would submit, can be known in the case of 
tho head of any department of her Blajesty’s govern- 
ment. For it 18 not, nor can it rationally be supposed, 
that any minister of the Crown is without trusted 
advisers ; and the mimstci for India must, for obvious 
reasons, bo moie dependent than any other of her 
Majesty’s ministers, upon the advice of persons whose 
lives have been devoted to the subject on which their 
advice has been given But in the case of India such 
advisers are assigned to him by the constitution of the 
government, and they aie as much responsible for 
what they advise, as he for what ho ordains ; while, in 
other departments, the mmister’s only offidal advisers 
are the subordinates m his office, men often of great 
skill and experience, but not in the public eye, often 
unknown to the public even by name ; official reserve 
precludes the pQSSibihty of ascertaining what advice 
they give, and they are responsible only to the minister 
himself. By what appli^tion of terms this can be 
c^ed responsible government, and the joint govsan- 
ment of your petitioners and the Inffia Bmird an 
irresponsible govemmeni^ your petitioners titink it 
unnecessary to ask. 

That, without knowing the plan cm wlndi 
Majesty’s ministers contemplate the transfer to ^ 
Crown of the servants of the Company, your petitioaigf 
find themselveB unable to Bpproiik the 
question of the Indian army, further thf^ is. Jim 
out that the high miUtary qualttiea of |M^j|Rperi 
of that army have nnquestienahS^ * float 
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from its bfflog a prindj^ and anljstaiilaird 
mixy^ holding her Majnstj’s conmufisions, and enjoying 
eqnal rank witii her Majesty’s officers; and year 
petitioners would earnestly deprecate any change in 
that position. 

That your petitioners haying regard to all these con- 
siderations, hnmbly pray your [lordships’] honourable 
House that you will not give your sanction to any 
diange in the constitution of the Indian government 
during the continuance of the present unhappy dis- 
turbances, nor without a full previous inquuy into the 
operation of the present system. And your petitioners 
further pray, that this inquiry may extend to every 
department of Indian administration. Such an inquiry 
your petitioners respectfully claim, not only as a matter 
of justice to themselves, but because when, for the 
first time in this century, the thoughts of every pubhc 
man in the country are fixed on India, an inquiry 
would be more thorough, and dts results would carry 
much more instruction to the mind of parliament and 
of the country, than at any preceding period. 


Jff. I, Compan^B Objecttons to the First and Second 
India BiUb April 1858. (See p. 567.) 

It Is the duty of your Directors to lay before the 
Proprietors the two bills which have been introduced 
mto parliament by the late and by the present mmistry, 
for divesting the East India Company of edl participa- 
tion in the government of India, and for framing a 
new scheme of administrative agency. 

On former occasions, when the mmisters of the 
Crown have submitted measures to parliament for 
altering, in any manner, the constitution of the Indian 
government, the substance of the measures has been 
officially communicated to the Court of Directors, and 
an opportunity allowed to them of offering such 
remarks as their knowledge and experience m Indian 
affairs might suggest. The correspondence being after- 
wards laid before the Court of Proprietors, formed the 
most appropriate report which the Directors could 
make to their constituents on the measures under con- 
sideration by the legislature. In the present mstance, 
this opportunity not having been afforded to them, it 
appears desirable that they should adopt the present 
mode of laying before the proprietary body the obser- 
vations which it is entitled to expect from its executive 
organ, on the bills now before parliament^ and on the 
present posture of the Company’s affairs. 

The Directors cannot but advert with feelings of 
satisfaction to the altered tone which public discussion 
has assumed in regard to the character of the East 
India Company, and the merits of the administration 
in which the Company has borne so important a part. 
The intention of proposing the abohtion of the Com- 
pany’s government was announced in the midst of, 
and it may be surmised in deference to, a clamour, 
which represented the government of ladia by the 
Company as characterised by nearly eveiy fault of 
whicn a drilised government can be accused, and the 
Company as the main cause of the recent disasters. 
But m pariiamentary discussions which have lately 
takmi pla<^, there hs^ been an almost universal 
acknowledgment that the rule of the Company has 
bera honomnble to themselves and beneficial to mdia ; 
vddle no poHtioal parfy, and few individnals of any 
oondderation, have allege anything seriously dis- 
paraging to tiio gmieral character of the Company’s 
I diadnistratoi. Bo ihr» therefore^ the stand mm by 

~ Campany agahut the oalumnies with which they 


have been assuled, may be conddered to have be^ 
snccessfol. 

Bnt the admission generally made, and made ex- 
phcitly by the proposers of both the bills, that the 
existing system works well, has not had the effect of 
inducing donbt of the wisdom of hastily abohshmg it. 
Neither does it seem to have been remembered, that 
if the system has worked well, there most be some 
causes for its havmg done so, and that it would be 
worth while to consider what these are, in order that 
they might be retamed in any new system. If the 
constitution which has made the Indian government 
what it IS, must be abohshed, because it is thought 
defective m theory, what is substituted should at 
least be theoretically unobjectionable. But the consti- 
tution of the East India Company, however anomalous, 
is far more in accordance with the acknowledged 
principles of good government than either of the 
proposed bills. 

The nature of the case is, indeed, itself so anomalous, 
that Bomethmg anomalous was to be expected in the 
means by which it could be successfully dealt with. 

All Enghsh institutions and modes of political action 
are adapted to the case of a nation governing itself 
In India, the case to be provided for is that of the 
government of one nation by another, separated from 
it by half the globe ; unlike it in everything which 
characterises a people ; as a whole, totally unacquainted 
with it; and without time or means for acquiring 
knowledge of it or its affairs. 

History presents only two instances m which these 
or similar difficulties have been in any considerable 
degree surmounted. One is the Homan Empire , the 
other IS the government of India by the East India 
Company. 

The means which the bills provide for overcoming 
these difficulties consist of the unchecked power of a 
mmister. There is no difference of moment m this 
respect between the two bills. The mmister, it is 
tme, is to have a council. But the most despotic 
rulers have councils. The difference between the 
council of a despot and a council which prevents the 
niler from being a despot is, that the one is dependent 
on him, the other independent ; that the one has some 
power of its own, the other has not By the first bill, 
the whole council is nominated by the mmister; by 
the second, one-half of it is nominated by him. The 
functions to be intrusted to it are left, in both, with 
some slight exceptions, to the ministers own dis- 
cretion. 

The minister is indeed subject to the control of 
parliament and of the British nation But though 
parliament and the nation exercise a salutary control 
over their own affairs, it would be contrary to all 
experience to suppose that they will exercise it over the 
affairs of a hundred millions of Hindoos and Moham- 
medans. Habitually, they will doubtless be hereafter, 
as they have been heretofore, mdifferent and inatten- 
tive to Indian ofiairs^ and will leave them entirely to 
the minister. The consequence will be, that in the 
exceptional cases in which they do interfere, the inter- 
ference will not be grounded on knowledge of the 
subject, and will probably be, for the most part, con- 
fin^ to cases where an Bidian question is taken 
up fi^m party motives, as the means of injuring a 
minister; mrwhen some Indian malcontent, gener^y 
with objects opposed to good government^ succeeds in 
mteresting the sympathies of the pnblic in his ffivoor. 
For it Is not the people of India, but rich individuals 
and sodeties representing class interests, who have the 
means of engaging tiie ear of the pnblic throng^ the 
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"preBB, and through agents in parliamei^ And it is 
important to remark, that by the proyisions of either of 
the lulls, the House of Commons will be rendered even 
less competent, in point of knowledge of Indian afihirs, 
than at present, since by both bills all the members of 
the Conncil of India wiU be excluded from it. 

The government of dependencies by a minister and 
his subordinates, under the sole control of parliament, 
is not a new experiment m England. That form of 
colonial government lost the United States, and had 
nearly lost tdl the colonies of any considerable popula* 
tion and importance. The colonial administration of 
this countxy has only ceased to be a subject of general 
condemnation since the principle has been adopted of 
leaving all the important colonies to manage their own 
affairs— a course which cannot be followed with the 
people of India If the control of parliament has not 
prevented the habitual mismanagement of countries 
inhabited by Englishmen like ourselves, who had 
every facihty for representing and urging their griev- 
ances, it IS not likely to be any effectual protection to 
Mussulmans and Hmdoos 

All governments require constitutional checks ; but 
the constitutional checks applicable to a case of this 
peculiar kmd must be found withm the governing 
body itself 

Though England, as a whole, while desiring nothing 
but to govern India well, is necessarily ignorant of 
India, and feels, under ordinary circumstances, no par- i 
ticular interest m its concerns, there are m England a ' 
certain number of persons who possess knowledge of 
India, and feel an interest in its affairs It seems, there- . 
fore, very desirable, for the sake of India, that England | 
should govern it through, and by means of, these per- 
sons. This would be the case if the organ of govern- 
ment prmcipally consisted of persons who have passed 
a considerable portion of their lives in India, or who 
feel that habitual interest in its affairs which is natur- 
ally acquired by having aided in admmistermg them ; 
and if this body, or a majority of it, were periodically 
elected by a constituency composed of persons in 
England who have served ^e government for a certain 
length of time m India, or whose interests are con- 
nected with that country by some permanent tie. It 
would be an additional advantage if this constituency 
bad the power of requirmg information, and compelhng 
a public discussion of Indian questions. These are 
conditions which, to a considerable extent, the existing 
constitution of the East India Company fulfils 

The other great constitutional security for the good 
government of India lies in the forms of busmess. 
This is a point to which sufficient importance is not 
generally attached. The forms of busmess are the real 
constitution of India. 

From the necessity of the case, recognised in both 
the proposed measures, the admmistration must be 
shared, in some proportion, between a minister and a 
conncil. The conned may consist of persons possessing 
knowledge of India. The minister, except in very 
rare cases, can possess little or none. He is placed m 
office by the action of political painty, which is governed 
by considerations totally nnconnected with India ; and, 
in the common course of politics, he is removed from 
office by the time he baa been able to learn his duty 
Even in the nnusual cas^ of which present circum- 
stances are an example, when the minister has made 
himself acquainted with India through the dischi^e of 
high functions in India itself his knowledge is but 
the knowledge of one man ; and one man’s £iowledge 
of a subject lndi% until corrected and complete 
by that eff other men, is^ it may onfely be affimed, 


wholly innifficient, and if implied traated, even 
dangerous. The g^ govenuneiit, of Ibiia, 

oy a minister and a council, depend upon m anumt 
of influence possessed by the oounefl^l bbA thfllr 
mflnence depends upon the forma cf bnnneaa. 

However experimiced may be the oounml, and iiQsn* 
ever inexperienced the minister, he will have the 
decidmg voice. The power wiU rest with one who 
may know less of the subject than any member of the 
council, and is sure to know less &an the coanisU 
collectively, if they are selected with ordinary judg- 
ment. The council will have no substantive power, 
but only moral influence* It is, therefore, all-important 
that this mflnence should be uph^. Unless the forma 
of business are such as to msure that the ooimeil dbsH 
exercise its judgment on all questions ; thaiall matters 
requirmg decision shall be considered 1 ^ them, and 
tbeir views recorded m the mitiatory stag^ before the 
mmister has committed himself to an opinion— -they 
will possess no more weight or mfluenco than the same 
number of clerks m his office, whom also he can con^- 
ays if he pleases ; and the power of the minister will 
^Hmtically uncontrolled. 

both the bills these considerations are entirely 
disregarded. The first bill does not establish any 
forms of business, but leaves them to be determhiad 
by the mmister and his council ; in other word%.^ 
the mmister Even, therefore, if the mimster tot 
appointed should be willing to establish forms which 
would be any restraint upon himself, a subsequent 
minister would have it m his power to alter the forms 
in any manner ho pleased. 

The second bill, unlike the first, does establish forms 
of business ; but such alone as would effectually pre- 
vent the council from being a reahty, and would 
render it a useless pageant. 

To make the council a merely consultative body, 
Without initiative, before whom subjects are only 
brought after the mmister has made up his mind, is 
already a fatal inroad upon its usefulness. But by 
the second bill the council are not even a consultative 
body. The mmister is under no obligation to consult 
them. They are not empowered to hold any regalsar 
meetings. They are to meet only when the ntoster 
convenes them, or on a special requisition by six 
members. He may send orders to India without their 
knowledge when the case is urgent, of which uigeni^ 
he 16 the sole judge. When it is not urgent, his orde» 
must be placed m the council-room for the perusal of 
the members for seven days, during which they arc 
not required, but permitted, to give their opinion, not 
collectively, but mdividually. Their only power, 
therefore, is that of recording dissent from a resolu- 
tion not only taken, but embodied m a dispatoh. And 
as if this was not enough, provision is i^e that an 
office, always mvichous, shall be incapable of being 
fulfilled m any but the most invidious manner. Tto 
members of council must come forward individually in 
declared opposition to the minister, by vdlunteeriiig 
a protest against his announced int^tioi^ or signli^ 
a requisition for a meeting of council to <^^pose the ai . 
Such a council is fitted to serve aa a shield to to 
minister’s responsibihty when it may auit hmi to aedh^ 
and them to accord, ihdr adhesion ; rather than as 
restramt on his power to admmntor India aoeoftog in 
his individnd pleasure. 

The Directors are hound to admits toi to tol^ 
the bills contains several proidnons ladicato % 
wish to assure to the coun^ a eert a^ toto 

amount of mflnenoe. The ad mi m stratlBft tto 'h® 
oairied on in to name to pieitoBi lit totoib 
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the second bill, in that of the Secretaiy of 
Sliite alone. Hie conacil, as well as tiie presideni^ has 
a voice in the appointment of the home establishmmit ; 
while in tiie second bill all promotions and all appoint- 
ments to the prind^ offices under the cotmcil, rest 
with the Becretarj of State, exclnsively ; a provision 
iHiich divests the council of all control or authority 
over their own establishment. Again, by Section XII. 
of the first bill, no ^unt involvmff ucrease of expen- 
diture, and no appmntment to office or admission to 
service, can be m^e without the concnrrence of half 
the conned. This, as &r as it goes, is a real power ; 
but its value is much dimimshed by the consideration 
that those by whom it is to be exercised are the 
nondnees of the minister, dependent on him for their 
continnaace in office after a few years. 

In some other points the pro'mions of the second 
bill seem to have the advantage. Rs conned is more 
numerous ; to which, however, little importance can be 
attached, if the council has no substantial power. It 
also recognises that the whole of the conned ought not to 
bo nominated by the minister, and that some part j£|t 
should be elected by a constituency spesii^y qni|^K 
by a knowledge of India. But even in Umse, th^Br 
points of the bill, it is, in the opinion of the Directon^ 
vo^ far from unexceptionable The nommation of 
Ci&lialf the council by the minister, takes away all 
Seittrity for an independent majority. It may, indeed, 
beHonbted whether there is any sufficient reason for 
the minister’s nominating any poition, except the sup- 
posed reluctance of some eligible persons to encountei 
a canvass The proportion of one-third, whom the 
minister now nominates to the Couife of Directors, 
seems the lai^est which, consistently with full security 
for independence, can be so appomted. 

The provision that each of the members nominated 
by the Crown shall be selected as the representative of 
some particular branch of the service in India, is still 
more objectionable. Not only would it preclude the 
nomination of the most distinguished man, if the seat 
in conned appropriated to the department m which he 
had served were not at the time vacant, but it would 
introdaoB a principle which cannot be too strongly 
deprecated — that of class legislation. The council 
riiould comprise the greatest attainable variety of 
knowledge and experience ; but its members should not 
consider themselves as severally the representatives of 
a certain number of class interests. 

The clause which continues to the Proprietors the 
I power of electing some portion of the couned is, so far, 
deserving of support ; and the principle of enlarging 
the constitnency by the addition of persons of a certain 
length of Indian service and residence is, in itself, 
unexceptionable; but unless guarded by provisions, 
such as have never yet been introduced into any 
electoral ^stem, so lai^ and scattered a constituency 
as proposed would greatly add to the incon- 
venience of canvass : especially as it is not certain that 
the new electoral body would adopt, from the old, the 
Mdutaiy costenn of re-electing, as the general practice, 
whoever has been once chosen, and has not, by 
ausoonduct or incapacity, dmrved to forfeit their 
oonfidence. The duties of a member of conned would 
bo entirely inoompatible with a conlinually-reciimng 
canvass of the eonstituency. 

Eespecting tlm proposition for giving the dioice of 
five atembets of emmed to the parliamentai7 oonstitu- 
etimes of five great town^ Uie Court of Directors can 
indy ejqpress a feeling of amazement It is not the 
vnere frict of eleotum by a multitude that constitutes 
Iho benefits ofthanopnlw element in government To 


produce those benefits, ihe affairs of which the people 
are enabled to control the management must be their 
own affisdrs. Election by multitudinons bodies^ the 
majority of them of a very low average of education, 
is not an advantage of pc^ular government but on 
the contrary, one of its acknowledged drawbacks. To 
assign to such a constituency the control, not of their 
own affairs, but of the affairs of other people on tlie 
other side of the globe, is to meur the disadvantages 
of popular institutions without any of the benefits 
The Court of Directors willingly admit the desirable- 
ness, if not necessity, of some provision for inclnding 
an English element in the Couned oi India ; but a more 
objectionable mode than the one proposed of attaining 
the object, could scarcely, in their opinion, be devised 

Besides the provisions which relate to the organ of 
government in England, the bills contain provisions 
relating to India itself, which are open to the strongest 
objection. 

The appomtments to the councils at Calcutta and at 
the subordinate presidencies, which are now made by 
the Couit of Directors^ with the approbation of the 
Crown, aie transferred by both bills to the governor- 
general, and to the governors of Madras and Bombay 
The Court of Directors are convinced that this change 
would greatly impair the chances of good government 
in India One of the causes which has most contri- 
buted to the many excellences of Indian administration 
is, that the governor-general and governors have 
always been associated ivith councillors selected by 
the authorities at home from among the most experi- 
enced and able members of the Indian service, and 
who, not owing their appointments to the head of the 
government, have generally brought to the considera- 
tion of Indian affaiis an independent judgment. In 
consequence of this, the measures of a government, 
necessarily absolute, have had the advantage, seldom 
possessed in absolute governments, of being alwajs 
preceded by a free and conscientious discussion ; while, 
as the head of the government has the power, on 
recording his reasons, to act contraiy to the advice of 
his council, no public mconvenience can ever arise 
from any conflict of opmion These important officers, 
who, by their participation m the government, form so 
salutary a restramt on the precipitancy of an inexperi- 
enced, or the wilfulness of a despotically tempered, 
governor-general or governor, are henceforth to be 
appointed by the great functionary whom they aie 
intended to check And this restramt is removed, 
when the necessity for an mdependent council will be 
greater than ever ; since the power of appointing the 
governor-general, and of recalling him, is taken away 
from the Company, and from the body which is to be 
their substitute. It may be added that the authorities 
at home have had the opportunity of bemg acquainted 
with the conduct and services of candidates for conncil 
from the commencement of their career. The governor- 
general or governor would often have to nommate a 
councillor soon after their arrival in India, when 
necessarily ignorant of the character and merits of 
candidates, wd would be entirely dependent on the 
recommendation of irresponsible advisers. 

Another most objectionable provision demands 
notice, which is to be found only in the second bill. 
A commission, appomted m England, is to proceed to 
India, for the purpose of mqmiing and reportmg on 
the principles and details of Indira finance^ including 
the whole revenue system, and, what is insepai^ly 
involved in it, the proprietary rights rad social position 
of all the great classes of the community. The Court 
of Direotors cannot believe that snch a project will be 
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persisted in. It would be a step towards the disoi^gan- 
isation of the fabric of government in India. A com- 
mission from England, mdependent of the local 
government of the coiintiy, deriving its authority 
Erectly from the higher power to which the local 
government is suboidinate, and instructed to carry 
back to the higher power mformation on Indian affairs 
which the local government is not deemed sufficiently 
trustworthy to afford, would give a most serious shock 
to the mfluence of the local authorities, and would 
tend to impress all natives with the belief that the 
opmions and decisions of the local government are of 
small moment, and -that the thmg of real importance 
IS the success with which they can contrive that then 
claims and objects shall be advocated m England. Up 
to the present time, it has been the practice of the 
home go\ernment to uphold in every way the authonty 
of the governments on the spot ; even when reversmg 
their acts, to do so through the governments themselves, 
and to employ no agency except m subordination to 
them. 

From this renew of the chief provisions of the 
bills, which embody the attempts of two great divi- 
sions of English statesmen to frame an organ of 
government for India, it will probably appear to the 
proprietors, that neither of them is grounded on any 
sufficient consideration of past experience, or of the 
principles applicable to the subject ; that the passing of 
either would be a calamity to India; and that the 
attempt to legislate while the minds of leadmg men 
are in so unprepared a state, is altogether premature 

The opinion of jour Directors is, that by all consti- 
tutional means the passing of either bill should be 
opposed ; but that if one or the other should be deter- 
mined on for the purpose of transferring the admmis- 
tiatioD, in name, from the East India Company to the 
Crown, eveiy exertion should be used in its passage 
through committee to divest it of the mischievous 
features by wluch both bills are now deformed, and to 
mamtam, as at present, a really mdependent council, 
havmg the initiative of all business, discharging all the 
duties, and possessing all the essential powers of the 
Court of Directors And it is the Court’s conviction, 
that measures might be so framed as to obviate what- 
ever may be well founded in the complaints made 
against the present system — ^letaming the initiative of 
the council, and that independence of action on their 
part which should be regarded as paramount and 
mdispensable. 


E 1 Company's Ohjectxons to the Third India Bill 
June ms, (Seep 570) 

1. Although the bill which has been newly brought 
in by her Majesty’s ministers ‘ for the better govern- 
ment of India,’ has not yet been formally communi- 
cated to the Court of Directors, the Court, mfiuenced 
by the desire which they have already expressed to 
give all aid m their power towards rendermg the 
scheme of government which it is the pleasure of 
pailiament to substitute for the East India Company, 
as efficient for its purposes as possible, have requested 
us* to lay before your lord^ip,t and through you 
before her Majesty’s government a few obs^ations 
on some portions of the bill. 

2. Having in documents which have been presented 
to parliament expressed their sentiments fully on all 


* The chairman and depatj-ehairman. 
t Lord Stanley, mren^t of ttie Board of Ccmtnd. 


the general features of the aidijeot te Gourt refr^ 
from ofieni^ any further urgameota m lMi|to upon 
which the government and the House CBmasons 
seem to have pronounced a deoded Ae 

jomt government of a mimiitf ir ai|||La 
m majority of persons of Indi^nxperience^ dert^K 
their appomtments only partially from HifnistiTTM 
nomination, and all of them holdmg office on a teni^ 
mdependent of the minister, is a comhinatioa wUdi 
fulfils to a considerable extent thajpiditions of a good 
organ of government for India. The Court would have 
much preferred that m the conatitution of the council 
more extensive recouiee had been had to the elective 
principle. But if they cannot tepe that this coarse 
will be adopted, they see many acfrantages m the pro- 
vision by which one-half the number, in8tci|d of hemg 
named by the government, will be seloMd by a 
responsible body, intunately connected with India, to 
whom tho qualification of candidates will in geneinl 
be accurately known, and who will he under Btacca^ 
mducements to make such a choice as will tend to 
the credit and consideration of the body. 
J^BSirith^lpard to the qualifications prescribed for 
tipplers e^StmciI, the Court desire to offer a sugges- 
tion. Her Majesty’s present govomment have, on 
many occasions, expressed a desire tO' secure 
Crown appomtments against the evils of alM|(d|V 
patronage The security against such abuse Sp 
hitherto consisted in the strict limitation of 
appomtments to persons who have served a consider- 
able number of years m India. While the Court fully 
agree with her Majesty’s government m recognising 
the desirableness of an English element, it does not 
seem to them advisable that this element sliould 
extend to nearly half the council, only a bare majority 
being reserved for persons of Indian experience. 
Knowledge of India is, after all, tho most important 
requisite for a seat m the Indian Council ; while it is 
chiefly m the English nominations that there is any 
present danger lest appomtments should ho obtamed 
through political or parliamentary mfluence— from 
which mfluence, unless introduced through that 
channel, the council, like the Court of DirectoE% may 
be expected to bo Altogether free. The Conr^^^toere- 
fore, recommend that the qualification of ten yean^ 
Indian service or residence be made imperative on at 
least two-thirds instead of a mere majority of tiie 
fifteen members of council. They also thmk it ques- 
tionable if the mterests of India will be promoted by 
the exclusion of the whole of the members of the 
council from seats m parliament. These are the 
only modifications which we are requested to suggest 
m the provisions respecting the composition of the 
council. 

[The remaining objections made by the Directors 
were little more than a repetition ofthose made against 
the first and second hills (given in extenso in a pre^duig 
page) , and need not be reproduced here. The Directors 
expressed a dislike or apprehension of the suhordmato 
position m which the Council would he placed ; of tbs 
autocratic power to he possessed by the Secretary tor 
India; of the transference of the powers of the Secret 
Committee wholly and solely to him ; of the {uroposed 
mode of makmg appomtments and exercising patr^ 
a"’e; of any disturhi^ce in the mode of a nffitmg 
accounts ; and of the appointment of any Oomniiasioa 
of Inquiry in India which should appear dexvi^gitioCT to 
the d^ity of the local governments. Many 
objections were listened to, and were prodiictii»^ 
modifications during tiie discussion of ine hlBL . 
result will he seen m the next article pf 
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Mttraet (f Act for the Better Cheermimt qf InAkb^ 

21 and IttS^—^Receieed Boydl Aeoent 

August fUbt P* 573.) 

Tranter of Oovemwg Powers, _ 

I. Governing powen transferred from the East India 
^mpany to the Qj^n- 

II. All lightEf, Ipiitories, revenueef^ and liabilities 
similarly transferred. 

III. A Secretary of State to exercise all the govern- 
ing powers heretofogfcoxercised by Court of Directors, 
Court of ProprietoriPbd Board of Control. 

IV. provision concerning sitting of secretary and 
nnder-semilary in House of Commons. 

Y. Concerning re-election of secretaries to House of 
Commons. 

TI. Secretary of State for India to receive salary 
e^nal to those of other secretaries of state. 

Cowml of India, 

VII. A Council of India, of 15 perso^^HinpB 

Vni. Court of Directors to elect 7 membisra of cms 
from among persons possessing certain quail- 
HH|i ; and the Crown to appomt the other 8. 

Vacancies among the 8 to be filled up by the 
Oeoim ; and among the other 7, by election by the 
Council. 

X. Nme members of the Council, at least, must 
have had not less than ten years’ experience in India. 

XI. Members to hold office for life, or durmg good 
behaviour. 

XII. Members not to sit m parliament. 

XIII. Annual salary of jCl200 to each member. 

XIY. Members may resign ; if after ten years' 

service, on a pension of £500, subject to certain 
conditions. 

XY. Secretaries and other officers of Company to 
become officers of Council of India — subject to any 
changes afterwards made by Privy Council and ' 
simotiOBed by parhament. 

X'^ Secretary in Council to make all subsequent 
appolntiaents m the home establishment. 

XYII. Compensation to such officers of the Company 
as are not retamed permanently by the Council. 

XVIII. Any officer of the Company, transferred to 
the service of the Council, to have a claim to the same 
pension or superannuation allowance as if the change 
of government had not taken place. 

Duhea and Proceedings of the Oounnh 

XIX. Council to conduct affairs of India in 
England ; but all correspondence to be m the name of 
the Secretary of State. 

XX. Secretaiy of State may divide the Council into 
cemmittees. 

XXI. Secretary of State to sit and vote as president, 
and appoint vice-president. 

X]ffl. live to be a quorum ; meetings convened by 
Secretary of State not fewer than one each week. 

XXIlf. Secretary of State to decide questions on 
which members differ Any cy^entient member'may 
require bis ojaiuon to be placed upon record. 

XXIY. Semtaiy*s proceedmgs to be open to all the 
Council, except in ^secret service ’ dispatches. 

XX Y. Secretary to give reasons for any exercise of 
his veto a gainst the decision of the majority. 

XXVL Sooretaiy aUowed to ovenfule &e two pen- 
cflanoBB in ugent cases. 


XXVn. Functions of the ^secret committee* trans- 
ferred to Secretaiy of State. 

XXYin. Di^tches marked Siecret’ not to be 
opened by members of CornycU. 


Appointments and Patronage, 

XXIX. Of the high appomtments in India, some to 
be made by the Crown, some by the Council, and some 
by (he Govemor-genei^. 

XXX. Inferior appomtments to be made as hereto- 
fore, except transference of patronage from Court of 
Directors to Council. 

XXXI. Special provision for civil service in India. 

XXXII. Secretary in Council to make rules for 

examination of persons mtended for junior situations 
in civil service of India. 

XXXIII. Appointments to naval and military cadet- 
ships to vest m the Crown. 

XXXIY. Competitive exammations for engineers 
and artillery of the Indian army. 

XXXY. A certam ratio of cadetships to be given to 
the sons of persons who have served m India. 

XXXVI. All the other cadetships to be m the gift 
of the members of the Council, subject to approval ; 
the Secretary of State to have twice as many nomma- 
tions as an ordmary member. 

XXXYII. In all unchanged rules concerning ap- 
pointments, power of Court of Directors to be vested 
in Council 

XXXYllI. The same in reference to any dismissal 
from service. 

Transfer of Pi operty, 

XXXIX. Company’s property, credits, and debits, to 
revert to the Crown — except the East India Stock and 
the dividends thereon 

XL. Secretary in Council may buy, sell, or borrow, 
in the name of the Crown, for the service of India. 

Revemtes 

XLI. Expenditure of revenues m India wholly under 
Secretary in Council. 

XLII. Liabihties of Company, and dividends on India 
stock, to be borne by Secretary m Council out of 
revenues of India. 

XLIII Secretary in Council to keep a cash account 
with the Bank of England, and to be responsible for 
all pajrmentB m relation to India revenue. 

XLIY. Transfer of cash balance from the Company 
to the Council 

XLY. A stock account to be opened at Bank of 
England. 

XLYI. Transfer of stock accounts. 

XLYII. Mode of managing Council’s finances at the 
Bank. 

XLYHI. Transfer of Exchequer bills, &c, fiom 
Company to Council. 

XLIX. Power of issuing bondi^ debentures, &c. 

L. Frovirions concernmg forgery. 

LI. Begnlations of audit department. 

LII. The^Crown to appoint auditor of Indian accounts, 
to whom ali needful papers are to be sent by Secretary 
in Council. 

LIIL Annnal accounts to be furnished to parliament 
of the revmme and expenditure of India ; accompanied 
by reports on the moral and material progress of the 
several Residencies. 

LIY. War in India to be made known to parliament 
within a specified period. 

LY. India revennea not to pay for wan anoonnected 
with India. 


SmtUng JBstabtt^mmU, 

LYI. Compan/s army and navy traniferred to the 
Crown, but with all exi8ti]|| contracts and engagements 
holding good. ^ 

LVII. Future powers as to conditions of service. 

LTIIL All commissions held under the Company to 
be valid as under the Crown. 

LIX. Begulations of service to be subject to future 
change, if deemed necessary 

LX. Court of Directors and Court of Proprietors cease 
to hold power in reference to government of India. 

LXl Board of Control abolished. 

LXII. Records and archives of Company to be given 
up to Council — except stock and dividend books. 

LXIII. Powers of Governor-general, on assuming 
duties of that office. 

LXIV. Existing enactments and provisions to remain 
in force, unless specially repealed 

Actions and Contracts, 

LXV. Secretary in Council may sue and be sued as 
a body corporate 

LXYI And may take the place of the Company in 
any still-pendmg actions 

LXVII Treaties and covenants made by the Com- 
pany to remain binding. 

LXyill. Members not peramoUy liable for such 
tieaties or covenants 

LXIX A Court of Directors still to exist, but m 
smaller number than before, and having powers 
relating only to the management of the Company's 
dividend and a few minor subjects. 

LXX Quaiterly courts not in future obligatory 

LXXI. Company's liability ceases, on all matters 
now taken under the care of the Council. 

Saving of Certain Rights of the Company 

LXXII. Secretary m Council to pay dividends on 
India stock out of India revenue 

LXXIII. Dividends to constitute a preferential 
cliarge. 

Commencement of the Act 

LXXIY. Commences thirty days after day of 
receiving royal assent. 

LXXY. Company’s orders to be obeyed m India 
imtil the change of government shall have been 
proclaimed m the several presidencies. 


The Indian Mutiny Bditf Fund, (See p 226 ) 
This noble manifestation of kmd feelmg towards the 
sufferers m India, which originated in a pubhc meetmg 
held in London on the 25th of August 1857, assumed 
mimificent proportions durmg the next following year, 
when the colomsts and Englishmen residing abroad 
had had time to respond to the appeal made to them. 
In a report prepared by the Committee, on the let of 
November 1^8, it was announced that the sum phused 
in their charge amounted, up to that time, to £4^729. 
They had remitted £127,287 to India, there to bo 
distributed by auxiliary local committees ; they had 
assisted sufferers after their return to, or duxing 
their residence m, the home countiy, to the extent 
of £35,757; and their management expeaies had 
amounted to £6224. There remamed, mveeted at 
interest, the sum of £265,461, applicable to farther 
cases of need. It is interestii^ to notice the kind of 
persons to whom relief was afforded, on account of the 


varied privations to whkh the antii^ had siffijeoted 
them, ^e sum of d 035>,757 — f- IhMbnl was 
mostly in donations to the foUoiring mMMm mid 
classes of persons : 

32 Militory officers ^ 

86 'Widows and children of m nmvrelaUvesof loiMa 
officers. 10 CHagyineii and mlMdoBad 

25 Wives of officers. 6 Widows of Clergymen. 1 

25 Orphans of officers 1 Wih of missionary. 

51 Other relatives of ottoera 23 'WiSoira and 
18 Disabled soldiers. 

298 Widows of soldiera 75 IwHIiri^lway oAdala. ^ 


m relatives of tullWSi 
10 Clergymen and missiottad 
^ Wido ws of Clergymen. 1 
1 Wlfcof missiona^. 

23 Widm and ffitphaas 
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i, railway official^ dte 


Qttcen Victorians Proclamation the Prinm, 
and People of India —Read in ih? primwdl Cdi^J 
of India^ November 1, 1856. (See p. 

Yictoria, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom 
of Gicat Britain and Ireland, and of the Colonies and 
Dependencies thereof m Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and Australasia, Queen, Defender of the Faith. ^ 
Khere^^for divers weighty reasons, we have 
fed,J|Hmd with the advice and consent of the ' 
_ i Sf^Hffand Temporal, and Commons in Parlia- 
ment assei^ed, to take upon ourselves the govemmem 
of the temtones m India, heretofore affiximlllM|||^K 
trust for us by the Honourable East India 
Now, therefore, we do by these presents noti^lVii 
declare that, by the advice and consent aforesaid, We 
have taken upon ourselves the said government; and 
we hereby call upon all our subjOLts within the said 
territories to be faithful and to bear true allegiance to us, 
our heirs and successors, and to submit themselves to 
the authority of those whom we may hereafter from 
time to time see fit to appoint to admmister tha 
government of our said temtones, m our name and 
on our behalf 

And we, reposing especial trust and confidence in 
the loyalty, abihty, and judgment of our right trusty 
and well-beloved cousin and councillor, Charles John 
Yiscount Canning, do hereby constitute and appomt 
him, the said Yiscount Conning, to bo our first Yiceroy 
and Governor-general m and over our said temtones^ 
and to administer the government thereof^ our 
name, and generally to act m our name and on our 
behalf subject to such orders and regulations as he 
shall, from time to time, receive from us through one 
of our prmcipal Secretaries of State. 

And we do hereby confirm m their several offices^ 
civil and military, ^ persons now employed in the 
service of the Honourable East India Company, subject 
to our future pleasure, and to such laws andre^fuiatiinie 
as may hereafter be enacted. 

We hereby announce to the native Princes of India 
that all treaties and engagements made with them by 
01 under the authority of the Honourable East India 
Company, are by us accepted, and will be scrupulously 
mamtamed ; and we look for the like observance <m 
their part. 

We desire no extension of onr present territorial 
possessions ; and while we will permit no aggression 
upon our dondnions or onr rights to be attempM with 
impunity, wej^l sanction no encroachment on those 
of others. We shall respect the fights, dignity, and 
honour of native prmces as our own ; and we desire 
that they, as well 418 our own subject should 
tw pro^»erity and that social advancement wldcii 
can eolf be secured by internal peace ai^ geod 
government. 

We hold ourselves bound to the natives of ear 
Indian territories by the same oUigatioMi «f did/ 


m 


inherited l 

gK 

in 




giMl Httd ns to ell «ar i^lier fttjeete; sad tiwse 
MCstisii^bj^hlesnk^of Ahnighfy Cted, we shall 
mOimy i^LosBiateiiUottBly falfil. 

Vinatytm^ Christianity, 

mA gratitude the solace of 

IjjlMSB, we disdau^lwsthe r^ht and the desire to 
Hme onr oenrictions on any of our subjects. We 
iHare it to be our %r4d Will and pleasure that none 
|p.ln aopsise fe vegre d, none malssted or disquieted, 
by reason of th^||pgiou8 faith or observances, but 
that all shall alfll^^joy the equal and impartial 
protection of (hwidaw ; and we do strictly charge and 
enjoin idl those tto nmy be in authority under us that 
they ahitein djfj^terference with the religious 
belief or wersh^bf any of onr subjects, on pain of our 
highest 4||p|pi»ure. 

And it w^r farther will that, so far as may be, our 
subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and 
impartially udOutted to offices in our service, the 
iMfes of nffiich they may be qualified, by their 
eisKsation, abili^ and integrity, duly to discharge. 

We know and respect the feelmgs 
Srith which the natives of India rej 
inherited by them from their ancesto] 
oteet them in all nghts conned 
Uto the equitable demands of the State ; and we 
, generally, m framing and adxnimstermg the 
) regard be paid to the ancient rights, usages, 
and customs of India. 

We deeply lament the evils and misery which have 
been brought upon India by the acts of ambitious men, 
who have deceived their countrymen by false reports, 
and led them into open rebellion Our power has 
been shewn by the suppression of that rebellion in the 
field ; we desire to shew our mercy by pardoning the 
offences of those who have been thus misled, but who 
desire to return to the path of duty. 

Already m one provinoe, with a view to stop the 
further effusion of blood, and to hasten the pacification 
of our Indian liominions, onr Viceroy and Qovernor- 
general has held out the expectation of pardon, on 
certain terms, to the great majority of those who m 
the late unhappy disturbances have been guilty of 
offend|||Piigamst our government ; nnd has declared the 
punishment which will be mflicted on those whose 
dimes place them beyond the leach of forgiveness. 
We approve and confirm the said act of our Viceroy 
and Governor-general, and do further announce and 
proclaim as follows : 

Our clemency will bo extended to all offenders, 
save and except those who have been or shall be 
convicted of havmg directly tidcen part m the murder 
of British subjects. 

With regard to such, the demands of justice forbid 
Uto exeroue of mercy. 


|EpB Bgglfl? IH DTOIA. 


To those who have willingly given a^lmn to 
murderers, knowing titem to be such, or who may 
have acted as leaders or inst^tors in revolt, their 


lives alone can be _ 
penalty due to such 


; but in appointing the 
_ . full consideration will 

be given to the circumstances under which they have 
been induced to threw off their allegiance; and laige 
indulgence will be shewn to those whose crimes may 
appear to have originated in a too credulous accept- 
ance of the false reports circulated by desigmng men. 

To all others in arms against the government, we 
hereby promise unconditional pardon, amnesty, and 
oblivion of all offences against ourselves, our crown 
and dignity, on their return to their homes and 
peaceful pursuits. 

It IS our Royal pleasure that these terms of grace 
and amnesty should be extended to all those who 
comply with their conditions before the first day of 
January next. 

When, by the blessing of Providence, internal 
tranquillity shall be restored, it is our earnest desire to 
stimulate the peaceful industry of India, to promote 
works of public utility and improvement, and to 
administer its government for the benefit of all our 
subjects resident therein. In their prosperity will be 
our strength, m their contentment our secuiity, and m 
their gratitude our best reward And may the God of 
all power grant unto us, and to those in authority 
under ns, strength to carry out these our wishes for 
the good of our people. 


Viscowit Oanmnrfs Prodamatton, — Issued atAUahahad, 
November 1, 1858. (See p 612 ) 

Her Majesty the Queen havmg declared that it is 
her gracious pleasure to take upon herself the govern- 
ment of the British territories in India» the Viceroy 
and Governor-general hereby notifies that from this 
day all acts of the government of India will be done m 
the name of the Queen alone. 

Prom this day, all men of every race and class who, 
under the admmistiation of the Honourable East India 
Company, have jomed to uphold the honour and power 
of England, will be the servants of the Queen alone. 

The Governor-general summons them, one and all, 
each in his degree, and accordmg to his opportunity, 
and with his whole heart and strength, to aid in fulfil- 
ling the gracious will and pleasure of the Quceo, as 
set forth m her royal proclamation. 

From the many milbons of hei Majesty’s native 
subjects m India, the Gbvemor-geueral will now, and 
at all time^ exact a loyid obedience to the call which, 
111 woids full of benevdience and mercy, their Sove- 
reign has made upon their allegiance and faithfulness. 






